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1892. Tacasmgne, Professor. 1 Place 
Lospail, Lyons, France. 

1889, Livi, Cay. Dr. Ridolfo, Director 
“Scuola 'd’ Applicazione di Sanita 
Militare," Florence. 

1903, Luschan, Dr. ¥. von. 120 
‘Koniggratuerstrasse, Berlin, S.W-/ii. 

1886, Manouvrier, Dr.L. 15 Rue 
VBcolo de Médecine, Paris. = 











1897. Martin, Prof, Rudolf. 22 Ruc 
‘Jnoques, Boijeoan, Versailles. 

1897, Montelins, Dr. Oscar. Stock 
holm, (€) 

1900. Moreno, Dr. F. P. Buenos Ayres. 

1911. Pigorini, Cav. Dr. Laigi. Via 
del Collegio Romano 26, Rome, 


1910, Pittard, Prof. Euj Musée 
Ethnographique, Villk Mon Répos, 
Geneva. 

1892, Patnam, Professor F. W, Har- 
yard University, 

1886, Ranke, Professor J. Munich, 
Bavarin. 

1903. Reinach, Dr. S.  Muxéo dos 


és, St. Germain -en - Laye, 





1902. Retsius, Prof. Gustaf, 110. 
Drottninggatan, Stockholm. (§), 


1909. Ripley, Prof. W. Z, PhD. 
Harvard Uaiversity. (4) 

111, Schmidt, Rey. Padre P.W. St. 
Gabriel-Médling, near Vienna, 

1909, Schwalbe, Prof. Dr. Gustav. 
Schwarewaldstr, 29, Strasburg. 

1910. Seler, Prof. Dr. E. Kaiser 
Wilhelmstr., 3, Steglitz, Berlit 

1808, Sergi, Prof. G. Director of 
‘Royal University, Rome. 

1990, Spencer, Profeesor  Baldwi 

MG, F.RS. University, Melt 

four ($) 

1905. Starr, Prof. Froderick, Tho 
University, Chicago. 

1905. Steinen, Prof. Karl von den 
Friedrichstrasse, 8, Steglitz, Berlin, 

1894. Stirling, Dr. E. C., C_MLG., Mu 
FRCS. Director of ‘South cot 
tralian Museam, Adelaide. 

1898. Troncoso, Signor F. del P 
61 Via Ricasoli, Wiociape! Italy, sf 
1905, Tsuboi, Prof. §. Imperial Uni- 
versity, Tokyo. a 

1912. Uhle, Prof. Dr. Max., ‘Santiago, 
Catedral 997, Chile, 
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Bortholon, Dr. R, ‘Tunis, (Y) 

Best, Elsdon, Esq, Colonial Museum, 

lington, N. 

Bray, Denys, Haq 1.0.8. Quetta, Indin, 

Bruce, John, Esq. Murray Island, 
‘Torres Straits. 

Desai, Rao Bahadar Govindnar H. 
Mohisana, near Gujarat, Indin. 
Durrnd, Rev, W. J, Melanesian Mission, 
‘Vureas, Bankn Islands, vid Sydney, 
NSW. 

Kiang, 0. H., eq. Casilla 1464, Val- 
‘paraiso, Chil 

Fox, Rey. 0. H. M 
Pamus, San Cristoval, 
Islands, vid Sydney, NSW. 

Groonmmith, Rev. A. B, Bo, Sierra 
Leone. 

Hill-Tout, ©, Bsq. Abbotsford, British 
Columbia. (4) 

Hobl W., Baqn OBLG. Nairobi, 
British East Africa. (#) 

Hollis, A. C., Baqy CMLG, Hill Station, 
Freetown, Sierre Leone, () 








0 Mission, 
Solomon 











Holmes, Rev. J. Urika, Narau, Papuan, 
@ 
Hutton, J.H., Raq, LOS. Mokokchang, 





‘Naga Hills, Assam, India. 
Tyens, Rev, W.G. Yarrabah, Queens- 
and. 





Jyer, L. Anantha Krishua, Raq, BA. 
Ernakulam, Cochin State, Tudia, 

Jelf, Arthur, Esq. Bushley, 80 Wood- 
stock Road, Oxford, 

Untchaw, R. E, Esq. 
Chile. (1) a 

Matthews, R. H., Esq. Hnssall Stroot, 
Parramatta, N.S.W. (9) 

Munro, N. G., Baqy, M-B, Yokohama, 

O'Malley, S., Haq, 

Payson, A. G., Haq. Kawa, White Nile, 
Sudan. 

Richards, J. F,, Baqy MA, 1.0.8. 
Charnwood House, Portland Street, 
Leamington Spa. 

Rowe, H. A., Baq, Multan, India, ($) 

Roth, W. KE, Bag, MRCS. Marl 
borough, Pomeroon River,Georgatown, 
British Guiana. (%) 

Roy, Babu Sarat Chundra, Ranchi, 
Chota Nagpore, India, 

Shaw, Rov. A. Malek. 
‘Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Smith, Perey 8, Bag. New Plymouth, 
‘New Zealand, 

Sykes, Major P. Molesworth, O.M.G, 
Meshed, Persia. (4) 

‘Tate, H.R. Esq. 
British Bast Africa. 

Willoughby, Rev. W. ©. Tiger Kloot 
Institution, Vryburg, Cape Colony. (4) 

Woodford, C. M., Eaq, O.M.G. Tulagi, 
Solomon Islands, (4) 

Wray, C., Bag. 

Wray, L., Eaq,, 18.0. (4) 


Santingo, 





White Nile, 





in vil Mombasa, 
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1904 Abbott, W. J. Lewis, Esq., EGS, 8 Grand Parade, St, Leonards, (8) 

1903 Abbott, W. I., Esq, M-D., Singapore, Straits Settlements, 

1913 Abervorn, His Grace the Duke of, 61 Green Street, Grosvenor Square, W 

1883 Abereromby, The Hon, John, 62 Palmerston Place, Edindurgh. (#6) 

1909 Abrahams, Israel, Esq, M.A., 11 St, Barnabas Roa, Cambridge, 

AMIS Adhikari, Aghor mith, Esq., Superintendent Normal School, Silchar, swam, Inuit 

1906 Anderson, Major John Hamilton, 2nd Kast Lanes, Regiment, 6/0 Cov und Co. 
Hornby Road, Bombay ; ¢/o Mesers, Cos: and Co 16, Charing Crow, W.0.(*%) 

1910 Anderson, Captain R. G., R.AM.C, o/o The War Office, Egyptian Army, Cairo, 

1912 Androws, Miss Elizaboth, 12 College Gurdens, Belfast. 

1902 Annandale, N., Esq., B.A, D.80,, Ludian Museum, Caloutta, ($) 

1908 Anustrong, EC. Ry Kaq, FSA, MLA, 71, Park Avenue, Syiiey 
Parade, Dublin. (*) 

1905 Astley, Rev. H. J. Dukinfield, MLA, LithD., ERHist, Host Sudha 
Vicarage, King's Lynn, 

1910 Atkoy, O,, Baq,, M.D, Medical Inspector, Port Sudan ; Olevelands, Winbledon. 

1905 Atkinson, G, J., Esq, Bampton, Oxon, 

1907 Atlay, Frank, Roq., Burma Ruby Mines, Mogok, N. Burma ; Orientat Club, 
Hanover Square, W. 












1895 Backhouse, W. A., Eq, St, John's, Wolsingham, Darlington. (*) 

1013 Baker, ©, M,, Eaq., Nasik, India, 

1888 Balfour, Henry, Ey, M.A. F.ZS, Past Present (1908-1905); Com. 
Member Anthrop, Soc, Paris, Florence and Rome ; Pite Rivers Museuin, 
Oxford; Langley Loge, Headington Hill, Oxford. (48) 

1894 Barclay, Edwyn, Raq, 30 Hurlingham Court, 8.7. 

1873 Barclay, J., Koq., M.A., Lee's Reuder in Anatomy, 37 St, Giles’, Oxford, 

1909 Barnard, W., Esq., 3 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

1965 Burrett, Thowas Squire, Bag, LZ8, FSS, KRBS, ERHistS, 68 Allfeld 
Road, Appleton, Widnes, (*) 

1876 Barron, E,J., Esq, FS.A., 10 Bndeleigh Street, Tooistok Spuare, W.C. (*) 

1007 Barton, Captain Francis Rickman, CM.G., Zensibar; Union Club, Trafalgar 
Square, 8.1. (8) 

1912 Battersby, A. W., Eay., Thanatpin, Pequ, Burma, 

1904 Baxter, W. H., Eq, The Wilderness, Sherborne, Dora, 

1882 Baye, Baron de, 58 Aeenue de la Grande Armée, Paria, (*) 

1001 Beadnell, C. Marsh, Kaq., Fleet Surgeon, RLN., JLALS. Shanon, Second Cruiser 
Squadron, 0/0 GP.0., Loudon, 
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1914 Beasley, H. C,, Eaq., The Cottage, Abbey Wood, Kent. 

1913 Beaver, Wilfred, Esq, Port Moresley, Papua. 

1910 Beech, M. W. HL, Esq, M.A., Assistant District Commissioner, British Hast 
Africa Protectorate. 

1912 Bennett, F. J., Esq, The Cottage, Hatfield Pevercl, Witham, Boser. 

1911 Ben-Yusuf, Miss Zayila, Lyceum Club, London, 

1919 Berry, James, Esq., MS, 21 Wimpole Street, W. 

1899 Bony, J. A, Esq, MD, FRCS, KRSE, Professor of Anstomy and 
Anthropology in the University of Melbourne, Zoieett, University Grounds, 
Melbourne. 

1907 Billson, C. F., Esq, M.A., The Priory, Martyr Worthy, Winchester. 

1909 Blackman, A. M., Ksq., B.A., St, Paul's Vicarage, Old Catton, Norwich. ($) 

1909 Blagdon, Charles Otto, Esq, M.A., 35 Emperor's Gate, S.W. 

1912 Blane, Colonel ©, F,, 21 Prinee’s Gardens, South Kensington, SW. 

1900 Bliss, Ernest, Esq, Oak Lodyo, West Wickham, Kent, 

1896 Blundell, Herbert Weld, Hsq., Brooks's Gud, $.W7, 

1905 Bono, H. Peters, Esq, 28 Adelaide Orescent, Brighton, 

1872 Bowly, Christopher, Esq., Siddington House, Cirencester. 

1864 Bmbrook, Sir EW. GB, FSA, ERS.N.A. Copenhagen, Past Prestoxst 
(1895-98); Foroign Associate Anthrop, Soc, Paris; 178 Bedford Hill, 
Balham, SW, (#98) 

1910 Bramley, Porey B,, Eaq., Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Meval 1st Class, 0/0 Thos, Cook 
and Sons, Ludgate Cireus, BO. 

1013 Braunholts, H. J, Eaq., Britivh Museum, 1. 

1913 Bray, Denys, Esy., Quetta, Zudia. 

1915 Brelsford, V., Esq., Gloucester Road, Chesterfetd, 

1900 Breton, Miss A. C,, ofo Wilts and Dorset Bank, Bath, ($) 

1908 Breuil, L'ADDG HL, 110 Rue Demours, Paris, 

1909 Brond, W. H., Esq., McD., 64 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 

1909 Brown, A. R, Eaq, M.A., 45 Crompton Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 

1906 Brown, R. Grant, Esq., Bast India United Service Club, St, James Square, 8.W.3 
ofo Portmaster, Rangoon, (5) 

1909 Brown, W., Faq, M.A., D.Se,, Prycholayicat Laboratory, King’s Oollege, London. 

1912 Browne, G. St.J. One, aq. RA., Bmbu, Kenya Provines, British Bast Afriea, 

1885 Browne, Sohn, Esq, Oukdene, Parkhill Rout, Oroydon, Swerey. 

1913 Brunton, Guy, Esq.,2 Regent's Court, Park Road, NW. 

1902 Bryce, T. H., Esq., M-D,, Regins Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Glasgow, 2 Grenby Terrace, Glasgow. (4) 

1911 Bitchner, L. W. G., Esq. ofa Y.MO.A., Flinders Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1013 Buddle, Roger, Esq, 14 Glazebury Road, West Kensington, W. 

1910 Burne, Miss C, S,, 5 Serna Gardens, Kensington, W. 
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1913 Burrows, Arthur, Esq., Bloomsbury House Clud, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock: 
Square, W. 

1908 Burry, Miss B, Pallen-, Zyccum Club, Pioudtilly, W 

1906 Bushnell, David L,, Baq., Junr., Tho University, Vinginia, U.S.A. (*%) 

1867 Busteed, W. J., Eaq., M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, 37 Hawke Road, Upper 
Norwood, 8.B.(*) 

1913 Buxton, L. H. Dudley, Eaq., 6 St, John's Road, Oxford. (*) 

1913 Byro, Miss Hannah, Somerville College, Oxford, 





) 








1913 Campbell, Dugald, Kaq., Garengiensi’ 
WV. Rhodesia, 

1904 Campbell, Harry, Eaq., M.D., 23 Wimpole Street, W. 

1865 Carey, Major-General W. D,, R.A., 22 Archers Roail, Southampton. (*) 

1912 Carline, G. R,, Esq, 3 Park Crescent, Onford. 

1913 Carr-Sannders, A.M, Esq., Milton Heath, Dorking. 

1909 Cholmeley, E. H., Faq, BA, Serenji, NE. Rhodesia, 

1913 Christy, Miller, Esq, F.LS., Broomwood Lodge, Chignol St. Janes, Chelmsford, 

1874 Church, Sir William Selby, Bart., K.C.B, MD,, D.Sc. Ex-President RO.P., 
Woodside Place, Hatfield, Herts. 

1912 Churchill, W., Kay, Yale Clu, 80 West Forty.fourth Stree, Now York, US.A. 

1877 Clapham, Crochley, Esq, MD., The Gables, Mayfield, Susser. (*9) 

1911 Clark, J. Cooper, Eaq., Ledyhill House, Elgin ; 30 Trevor Street, Knightsbridge, 
A 

1909 Clarke, H. E,, Esq, U.S. Vieo-Consnl, Jerusalem, 

1918 Clarke, Louis ©. J, Haq., Berkeley House, Hay Hill, W. 

1895 Clodd, Edwand, Esq,, Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk 

1908 Collett, J. W., Es, MD., Senior Medical Officer, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
W. Africa. 

1803 Collingwood, J. Frederick, Esq., F.G.8, Foreign Assoc, Anthrop. Soc, Paris, 
8 Oakley Road, Canonbury, NV, (*%) 

1888 Collyer, Henry C., Eaq., The Grange, Seaton, South Devon, 

1013 Coltart, Captain A. 11,9 Keble Road, Oxford, 

1907 Colvile, Emest F., Esq., The Residency, Port Herald, Nywaaland Protectorate ; 
New University Club, 8.1 

1805 Comer, Frank, Esq, MRCS. Manor House, Poplar, B. (4) 

1012 Coxe, Kekley B,, Junr., Esq., Drifton, Pennaytounia, USA. 

1911 Coxhead, J, C, O,, Eoq., Livingstone, N; Rhodesia, 

1912 Crawford, D,, Esq. Inanya, Tower Drive, Gourock, N.B, 

1911 Crawford, 0. G, 8, Esq, The Grove, Hast Woodhay, Newbury, 

1907 Crewdson, W., Baq., M.A. J.P, BS.A., Southeide, St, Leonards-on-Sea, (4) 
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1893 Crombie, James Edward, Esq., Parkhill House, Dyce, Aberdeen. (4) 

1892 Crooke, William, Esq., B.A., Langton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. (9) 
1907 Cross, James, Esq. F.G.S, 4 and 6 Church Street, Camberwell, S.E.(*) 

1900 Crowfoot, J. W., Eaq., M-A., Ministry of Haweation, Cairo. (4) 

1011 Crniokshank, J. G,, Esq., Audit Dept, British Guianc, 

1908 Cummins, Major 8. L., R.A.M.C., Cullompton, Highfields, Ashtead, Surrey. (48) 
1896 Cust, Miss M. E, V., FRGS, Twyford House, Pishpoot Strect, St. Albans, 
1911 Corkanowski, Dr. Ian, Imperial Academy of Science, St, Petersburg. 


1895 Dalton, Ormonde Maddock, Esq., M.A., FS.A,, Corr. Mem. Soo. d’Anthrop, 
Paris, British Museum, Bloomsbury, WC. (*%) 

1902 Danies, M. Longworth, Eaq., Orichmere, Bdgeborough Road, Guildford. (1) 

1902 Daniels, Major W. Cooke (US.A. Army), 0/0 Messrs. Broun, Shipley & Co., 
123 Pall Mall, S.1V:; Ohatean de la Motte, Sonsay, Indre et Loire, France, 

1885 Darwin, W. Erasmus, Eaq., F.G.S,, 11 Bgerton Place, 8.17. 

1893 Davies, Rey. Prof. ‘T. Witton, B.A. (Lonil.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), D-D. (Geneva), 
Tniversity College, Bangor, North Wales. (*) 

1908 Dawkins, R, M., Esq. M.A., Director of the British School of Archwology, 
Adiens, 

1869 Dawkins, W. Boyd, Esq, MA, DSe, FERS, FSA, KGS, Honorary 
Professor of Geology and Palwontology in the University of Manchester, 
Fallowfield Howse, Fallowfield, Manchester. ($) 

1900 Dayrell, E., Esq., District Commissioner, District Offer, Ahoaida, via Degema, 
'S. Nigeria; Junior Army and Navy Club, Whitehall, 8.17. 

1914 de Crustchoff, B., Esq., Lincolw College, Oxford. 

1904 Dennett, R. E,, Esq., Benin; ofo H. S. King and Co,,9 Pall Mall, SW. (4) 

4912 Dont, E. J, Esq, 16 Rowry Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 

1012 Derry, D. E, Esq, MB, Ch.B,, Unversity Collage, Gower Street, W.C. (§) 

1013 Desai, Rao Bahadur Govindnar H., Meksana, near Gujarat, India, 

1907 Dixon, A. F, Esq, SeD., Professor of Anatomy, Trinity College, Dublin, (*) 

1908 Dixon, Dr. Roland B., Instructor in Ethnology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass,, USA. 

1909 Dornan, Rev. 8. $., P.O. Bor 510, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1012 Drow, Captain C. M, RAM.C, 28 Allert Place, Stirling ; e/o Postmaster, 
Khartown, Sudan, 

1908 Droop, J. P., Esq., M.A., 11 Cloveland Garitens, W. 

1899 Duckworth, W. L. H., Eoq., MLA. MD, Sc.D, Jesus College, Cambridge, (*9) 

1913 Duke, A,, Esq., Banglok, Siam, 

1908 Duke, D,, Esq, MROS, Great Easton, Uppingham. 

1908 Durham, Miss M. Edith, 1160, King Honry’s Road, N.W. (1) 
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1911 During, C.D. H., Esq, FRGS,, Ethgrace, 15 Pultney Street, Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, 

1901 Durnan, T., Esq., Worsboro’ House, Grove Road, Milthouses, Shafield, 


1862 Eastwood, J. W., Esq, M.D. 18 Farndon Road, Oxford. 

1893 Ebbels, Arthur, Esq., Tor Cottage, Temple Row, Epsom. 

1904 Edwards, (, Lowis, Esq., Sta. Catornia, Loudwater, Bucks. 

1911 Edwards, Francis, Esq., Davenham, Northwood, Middlesce. 

1906 Edwards, Capt. W. F. 8, D,S.0,, Inspector-General of Police, Kampola, 











Uganda, 
1005 Eliot, Sir Charles, KCALG, CB, MLA, LL.D, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Shettield, Kndelife Hott, Endeliffe Crescent, Sheet 


1909 Entwintle, Peter, Esq., Assistant Curator, Mayer Museum, Liverpool. 

1907 Ernst, Mrs. Lucy Hoesch, Ph.D., Villa Hoesch, Godtesbery, Germany. 

1891 Evans, Sir Arthur J, MA, LLD, Litt, ERS, RBA, RSA; 
Professor of Prehistoric Arotueology in the University of Oxford, 
Youlbury, Oxford. ($8) 

1913 Evans, Oswald H,, Esq., F.GS,, Casilla 1464, Valparaiso, 0 

1913 Evans, Capt J. Carey, LMS, oo Grindlay, Groom and Coy Bombay, 
Initia. 

1001 Byles, F:, Eaq., Tatagura, Salishury, Rhodésin (Per Private Bag). (£) 











1008 Fallaize, K, N., Esq, 1LA., Vincheles, Chase Court Garitons, Bnfleld. 

1900 Farnell, Lowis R,, Eaq., M.A., LittD., Etveter College, Oxford. 

1911 Foulds, Henry, aq., LE-PS., 36 Liehfield Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, 

1880 Felkin, Robert William, Esq, M.D, FRGS, 47 Bassett Road, North 
Kensington, W. (4) 

1913 Fenton, E, G., Esq., FRCS.L, Rio Gallajon, Argentine Republic. 

1908 Fenwick, N., Esq Hillside, St, Anne's Kowd, Eastbourne. (8) 

1914 Ferreira, Dr. Antonio Aurelio da Costa, Belem, Lisbon, Portugal, 

1902 Forrers, Earl, 35 Vietoria Road, Kensington, W. 

1908 Foulkes, Captain H. D, REA. Resident, Panshin, Banchi Province, N, 
Nigeria ; United Empire Olu, 107 Piccadilly, W 

1911 Fleischmann, C., Eaq., 21 Mincing Lane, B.C. 

1908 Fleure, Professor H. J., Craig Fryn, Buarth, Aberystiryth, 

1888 Forbes, H. 0, Haq. LL.D, Hon. Reader in Ethuography in the University 
of Liverpool, Redcliffe, Beaconsfield, Bucks. (§) 

1885 Frazer, James G,, Esq, D.C.L., LLD., LittD, (4), 

1907 Freire-Marreco, Miss Barbara W., Potter's Croft, Horsll, Woking. (#) 

1908 Fremantle, J. W., Eaq., Zaria, N. Nigeria; The Deanery, Ripon, 
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1910 Fuller, A. W. F, Eag., 7 Sydenham Hill, SE, (* §) 

1902 Furness, W. HL, Keq, M.A., MD, Wallingford, Pa, USA. (*4) 








1910 Garbutt, H. W., Baq., 2.0. Box 181, Bulmoayo, Rhodesia, 

1901 Gardiner, A. HL, Esq, 9 Lansdowne Roud, Holland Park, W. 

1913 Garrott, T. HL, Bsq., Boyidl Societies’ Club, 8, James's Street, 8.W. 

1881 Garson, John George, Esq, MD. Forwign Assoc. Anthrop. Soc, Paris; 
Corr, Member Anthrop. Soo. Berlin, Moscow, Rome; Moorrote, Hversley, 
Winehfield, Hants, (8)- * 

1913 Gask, G, E,, Eaq, FRCS, 41 Devonshire Place, Portland Place, Wi 

1907 Geddes, A. Campbell, Esq, MLB, Ch.B, 

1901 Goorgo, EO. S, Eiq., OLE, Deputy Commissioner, Meiktila, Burmah 

1907 Gibson, A. E. M, Eaq., Barrister-at-Law, Dorunkeh Chambers, Calabar, 
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1913 Gibson, Herbert, Esq, 24 Richmond Mansions, Richmond Road, Karl's 
Court, SW. 

1901 Gladstone, R. J, Baq,, MD, 22 Regent's Park Terrace, NW. (8) 

1879 Godman, F, Du Cane, Kay, FIRS, South Lodge, Horsham. (*) 

1003 Goldney, F. Bennett, Baq., MV, Abbot's Barton, Canterbury, 

1895 Gomme, Sir G. Ie, BSA. 20 Marlborough Place, St. John's Woot, NA. (M1) 

1911 Goodyear, T. 0, Esq," Rothesay," Plaistow Lane, Bromiley, Kent, 

1901 Gordon, Thomas H., Eaq,, BA, Ley Banik, Tarporley, Cheshire, 

1887 Gowland, W., Eq, ERS, V-PSA, FLO, FOS, Past Paestoest (1905- 
1907), Emeritus Professor of Metallurgy; Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington, 13 Russell Road, Kensington, W. (*48) 

1905 Gratiam, W. A., Esq, Bangkok, Siam. 

1903 Gray, Rev. J., St Peter's, Falcon Avenue, Morningside Roast, Bainburgh. (4) 

1888 Greatheod, William, Esq,, 07 Chancory Lane, W.C. 

1905 Green, F, W., Esq., MLA., Seams College, Cambridge, 

1890 Griffith, F, Llewellyn, Eaq., 11 Norham Gardens, Oxford. (€) 

1913 Grimsdale, Harold B,, Esy., MB, BROS, 8 Harley Place, W. 

1905 Grist, C. J, Eaq., MA,, The Tifin’s School, Kingston, 

1910 Gruning, E. L, Esq, Hervey Lelands, Cook Group, SB. Pucifie, via Raratonga, 





























1889 Haddon, Alfred ©, Esq, M.A, SoD, ERS, MRLA,. Past Presinexr 
(1901-1903), Reader in Eulmology in the University of Cambridge, Assoc. 
Anthrop, Soc. Paris; Corr, Mem. Anthrop, Soc, Berlin, Florence, Rome 
and Stockholm, 3 Cranmer Roa, Cambridge. (48°) 

1905. Haddon, E. B., Esq., B.A., Gondokoro, wid Khartdm. ($) 
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1013 Hambly, Wilfrid D,, Esq., Koowaydin, Lakw House Road, Wansteal, NB. 

1911 Hamilton-Grierson, Sir Philip, 7 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. 

1903 Hampton, G. H., Bsy., Bartseroft, Baton, Norwitl 

1912 Harding, Newton H., Eaq., 110 ¥. Pine Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois. 

1902 Harrison, Alfred ©,, Esq., 1616 Locust Strect, Philadelphia. (*) 

1911 Harrison, ©, Kay., Delkatla Lodge, Massctt, British Columbia. 

1901 Harrison, H. S, Esq, DSc, The Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, 
SE. (§) 

1897 Hartland, E.S., Esq, FS.A., Highgarth, Gloucester. (*%) 

1000 Harward, F. H., Esq, Assistant District Commissioner, S. Vigeria, 

1905 Hastings, Rev. J., D.D,, King'sgate, Aberdeen, 

1889 Haverfield, F., Esq,MLA,F.B.A., FS.A,, Camden Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford, Winshields, Headington Hill, Oxford. (*) 

1902 Haviland, H. A., Esq., M-D,, Normans, Rusper, Sustec. 
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1910 Vellenoweth, Miss L., 41, Knatchbull Road, Camberwell, SE. 
1912 Vickers, Douglas, Esq., Chapel House, Charles Street, Mayfair, W, 
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1911 Vischor, Hans, Esq., Director of Education, S. Nigeria. 

1902 Visick, H. C, Esq., M.D,, 29 Brownswood Park, Green Lanes, N. 


1891 Waddell, It-Col L. A, GB, CLE, LLD, The Deodars, Park Drive, 
Bampsteait, N.W. (#58) 

1901 Waddington, 8., Esq., B.A., 15 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 

1905 Walker, Basil Woodd, Faq., M.D., 6 Dawson Place, Pembridge Suare, W. 

1912 Waller, Rev. C. LL, 37 Camperdown, Great Yarmouth. 

1902 Warren, 8, Hazaledine, Raq, FGS,, Sheroood, Loughton, Essex. (8) 

1908 Waterston, David, Esq., M.D, Professor of Anatomy, King's College, London, 
Wo. (S) 

1918 Watkins, O. ¥,, Eaq., c/o Administration, Nairobi, British Bast Africa, 

1907 Welch, H. J., Esq., Hox. Soutcrron, 9 Homefield Road, Beomley, Kent. 

1907 Welloome, Henry S., Snow Hill Buildings, Hollorn, HO. 

1912 Wells, S,, Esq., 32 Oakhotme Roxd, Shafietd. 

1905 Westermarck, E, Esq,, PhD,, Professor of Sociology in the University of 
London, 8 Rockey Road, West Kensington Park, W. (1) 

1911 Westlake, E,, Eay., F.GS,, 31 Market Place, Salisbury, 

1910 Whiffen, Captain T. W., 14th Hussars, United Service Club, SW.; Ardwick, 
Susser, 

1901 White, Franklin, Esq., 2.0, Bor 669, Bulaicayo. (1) 

1907 White, James Martin, Bsq., 1 Cumberland Place, Regent's Park, N.W. 

1913. Williams, J. Leon, Esq, 30 George Street, Hanover Square, W.; 84 Fellows 
Road, Hampstead, NW. 

1912 Williams, R. J, Esq, Ascalon, 37 Hill Avenue, Worcester. 

1910 Williams, S. HL, Esq, LDS, ROS. (Eng), 8 Warrior Spuare, St. Leonards. 
on-Sea 





1909 Williamson, R. W., Eaq., MSe, Treasvxen, The Capse, Brook, near Witley, 
‘Surrey. (48) 

1913 Wiltshire, H. G., Esq, B.A., King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, SB. 

1902 Windle, Sir Bertram ©. A, M.A., DSe., ERS, Queen's College, Cork, 

1869 Winwood, Rev. H. HL, M.A, F.GS, 11 Cavendish Crescent, Bath, 

1906 Wray, Cecil, Esq., Hillview, Grayshott, Haslemere, Surrey. 

1909 Wright, A. R, Esq., H-AL's Patent Ofice, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

1911 Wright, Rev., F. G., Orandrook, London Road, Portsmouth 

1903 Wright, W., Esq, MB, DSc, FRCS, FSA, Zondon Hospital, B.; 
Villa Candens, Vicarage Way, Gerrards Cross, Busks, (5*) 


1906 Young, Alfred Prentice, Esq, PLD, F.GS, ofo Grindlay and Oo, 54 
Parliament Street, S.W. 
1906 Yule, G. Udny, Esq, FSS, St. John's College, Cambridge. (4) 
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1909 The Oxford University Anthropological Society, c/o Kt. 4, Maret, Hey, 

MA, Exeter College, Oxford. 
1910 The Cambridge University Anthropological Club, Cambridge, 
1912 The London School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 


AveuaTeo Miormen. 
1914 Simpson, R. Harvey, Eaq., Brasenose College, Oxford, 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
JANUARY 2ist, 1913, 
Dr. Atrrep P. Maupstar, President, in the Chair, 


‘The Minutes of the last Annual General Meoting wore read and confirmed, 

‘The Cuatmaax appointed Messra, A. L Lawis and Norwax H. Harpy as 
sorutineers, and declared the ballot open. 

‘The Sxowerany read the report of Council for 1912, which/on the motion of 
the CHarmax, was approved unanimously. 

‘The Treasvuen read his Report for 1912, which, on the motion of the 
Cuammas, was unanimously accepted. 


‘The Prestpent then read his address, entitled “Recent Archeological 
Discoveries in Mexico,” illustrated by lantern slides 
You, XLII B 


— 


2 Report of the Council for the year 1912, 


‘The Scuurineens then handed in their report, and the following were declared 
‘to be duly elected as Officers and Council for 1913-14. 


Presiddent.—A. Keith, Esq, M.A, LLD. 


Vice-Presidents, 


T. A. Joyoe, Bsq., M.A. W. H. R. Rivers, Esq, MA, MD, 
Sir RB, Martin, Bart, M.A, ERS. 


Hon, Seerdary.—T, C, Hoilson, Esq. 


Hon. Treasurer—R. W. Williamson, Esq, 


Council. 
F. Comer, Esq., MRCS. Professor Carveth Read, M.A. 
‘Major R. L. Cummins, RA M.C, ©. G. Seligman, Esq,, MD. 
M. L. Dames, Esq. W. W. Skeat, Eaq., M.A. 
Sir A. J. Evans, MA,DLitt, RS, | Professor G. Elliot Smith, MA, 
FBA, FSA. | MD, ERS. 
A. Gardiner, Eay,, MLA, | Sir Everard im Thurn, KC.MG,, O-B. 
RJ. Gladstone, Esq, MLD. | E Thurston, Esq, OLE. 
R.G. A. Leveson, Esq. E Torday, Esq. 
©. 8. Myers, Esq., M.A., MD. 8, Hazzledine Warren, Esq. 
RL Pye, Bog, W. Wright, Esq., M.B., D.So. 
SH. Ray, Esq, M.A. G. Udny Yule, Esq, FSS, 


The newly elected Presier was then installed, and after expressing thanks 
for his election, he proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Maudslay, and requested him, 
in the name of the Institute, to allow his adress to_be printed in the Journal. 


‘The Hos, Seomerany then resigned office, 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1912. 


‘The Council is happy to report another year of substantial progress, 
and is pleased to recom the fact that the total membership teaches the figure of 
508. The numerical gains and losses are expressed in the following table: 
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1 OF these 8 are also Ordinary Fellows. 
3 OF these 7 are also Ordinary Fellows. 


Among the losses that the Institute has suffered through death are Rey, R. A. 
Bullen, F, Braby, Miss M, ©, Ffennell, J, Gray, Dr. A. H. Keane and Andrew 
Lang. 

‘Mr. F. Braby was one of our oldest Fellows, having joined the Ethnological 
Society in 1865 and having been a Fellow of the Institute from ite foundation. 

In Mr. John Gray the Institute has suffered a very eovere loss. At the time 
of his death he held the post of Hon, Treasurer, to which he had been elected in 
1904. An obituary notice has already appeared in Man, 1912, 44, but the 
Conneil wish once more to reoord their deep sense of gratitude for the great service 
that he rendered to the Institute during his eight years of office. 

Dr. A. H. Keane died in February at the age of 79: for 33 years he had been 
a Fellow of the Institute and his eminent services to Anthropology, which he made 
his lifelong study, are well known to all members of this Society. An obituary 
notice has appeared in Man, 1912, 28, 

Mr, Andrew Lang, one of the most talented and versatile of contemporary 
Anthropologists, died in July, and a notice has already appeared in Man, 1912, 85, 
‘Though the sphere of his activities was unusually wide, he devoted a great portion 
of his time to the elucidation of Anthropological problems and his numerous 
writings, conspicuous by the larity and perfection of the style in which they are 
composed, will be of lasting value to students of primitive Sociology. 
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4 Report of the Council for the year 1912, 


Mrermscs. 
During the year 1912, 11 ordinary meetings have been held, at which 13 
papers were read: 4 dealing with archeological, 5 with physical, and 4 with 
ethnographioal subjects. Eight exhibitions of specimens were made, 





‘Hoxtzy MewoxaL Mepat. 
‘The Huxley Memorial Medal was this year presented to Professor W. Gowland. 


‘The title of his lecture, which was delivered on November 19th, was “The 
Metals in Antiquity.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 

During the year two half-yearly parts of the Journal have been issued, viz, 
Vol, XLI, Part 2, and Vol. XLII, Part 1. Of the former 134 and of the latter 
111 copies were sold. ‘The Council is happy to call attention to the fact that the 
combined sales this year constitute a record, exceeding that established in 1908 
by 26 copies. 

With regard to Man, the usual twelve monthly parts have been issued ; in 
the case of 2 of these parts the number of pages was increased from 16 to 24, ‘The 
sales show a slight decrease on the record established last year but the figures may 
be regarded as sutisfactory. ‘The margin of profit is nob yet sufficiently largo for 
the Council to recommend that the present system of subscription be abandoned), 


Limeany. 

‘The number of accessions to the library easily constitutes another record, 
‘amounting to 580 as compared with 456, the figure for 1910. ‘The exchange list 
has been auginented by 2 British publications. Considermble progress has been 
made in the preparation of the new catalogue. 


Exrenxat, 

‘The XVIIIth International Congress of Americanists was, at the invitation of 
the Council of the Institute, held in London from May 27th to June Ist, A short 
report was published in Man, 1912, 72, 

Early in the year the Council jssned an invitation to Socioties and Institutions 
{interested in Anthropology to send representatives to a conference for the purpose 
of discussing the possibility of instituting an International Anthropological 
Congress, The Conference was held on June 4th under the Chairmanship of the 
President of the Institute, when 28 delegates were present. A full report of the 
proceedings has appeared in Man, 1912, 72. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1912. 


‘The great advance, amounting to about £60, in the subscriptions (exclusive of 
arrears) which the year 1911 showed over 1910 was practically maintained in 1912, 
if we allow for the fact that the receipts for the Intter year were not, as were those 
of each of the years 1910 and 1911, swollen by a life subscription, which is in fact 
‘a payment of all future subscriptions in advance, 

‘Tho receipts from sale of the Journal in 1912 exceeded those of 1911 by about 
£100; and, as the cost of publication (deducting £116 17s..10d., the extra expense 
of paying for 3 Journals in the year) was only about £57 more, the deficiency for 
1912 was only about £75, which may be compared with the deficienoy of £118 2s. 1d, 
in 1911, 

‘Man practically paid its way, the profit, as shown in the Revenue Account, 
just about covering the cost of postage, ‘This item can hardly be compared with 
1911, as the amount received from Man that year wax largely augmented by the 
gotting in of arrears. 

‘The gross income for 1012 was £1,256 6s, 10d, which is about £31 less than 
that actually received in 1911; but, if 1911 had not had the benefit of a life 
subscription, the difference would have been only about a couple of pounds, And, 
fas the income received from arrears in 1012 was about £270 less than it was in 1911, 
it follows that there has been a substantial advance in normal income, 

‘The expenditure, on the other hand (deducting the extra Journal expense, and 
adding £56 5¢, Od., one quarter’s rent unpaid), was £1,192 2s, 2d, which is about 
£10 less than that of 1911. 

From the above figures it will be goon that, after allowing for these items of 
Journal and rent, the true balance of income over expenditure for the 12 months’ 
working of 1912 has boon £64 4s. 8d, which is katistactory, 

Tt will bo noticed that I have prepared the accounts for 1912 in a form 
iffering from that adopted by my predecessor. ‘The length of the capital account in 
this transition account was unavoidable ; but future capital accounts, prepared on 
‘the same system, will be short and simple, 








Ronker W, Witutaqsox, Hon, Treasurer, 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 


RECENT ARCHOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN MEXICO. 
(Wim Puare £] 
A. P. Maupstay, M.A. DSo, 


One of the principal events of interest to this Society during the past year 
hhas been the meeting in London, for its 18th Session, of the International Congress 
of Americanists, and I propose now briefly to pass in review some of the papers 
read during the Session, dealing with the ancient cultures of Mexico and Central 
America. A good deal of attention has lately been given to the pre-Aztec rnins of 
Teotihnacan on the great Mexican plateau. ‘To quote from Professor Seler's 
paper— 

“Tho two great pyramids which rise in the midst of the ruins are called by 
the Mexicans tho Pyramids of the Sun and of the Moon and the double row of 
small mounds running in a straight line through the fields, passing the foot of the 
Pyramid of the Sun and terminating at the base of the Pyramid of the Moon, were 
considered by the Mexicans to be the graves of ancient kings. Hence, up to the 
present date, the street between these two rows of small mounds is kuown by the 
name ‘ Camino de los Muertos,’ the street of the dead, 

“This interpretation is wrong. ‘The excavations made by Désiré Charnay and 
Leopoldo Batres proved that those mounds were not graves but dwellings, and that 
this site was occupied for a long time, or at different intervals, for a lower set of 
rooms was disoovered filled up with stones and solid masonry, which formed the 
foundations of other buildings erected on the top of them. These later rooms had 
boon destroyed by fire, only the lower parts of the walls are standing and these 
show tnmistakable traces of glazing by fire, ‘The ruins of Teotihuacan are famous 
for the nearly inexhaustible quantity of little clay heads, fragments of pottery and 
other antiquities with which the fields aro strewn, or that may be found by the 
‘most superficial digging. Excavations made in a more systematic way brought to 
ight real treasures. ‘The examples of the potters’ and stone-cutters’ art of the 
Teotihuacan culture are more artisti than those of the later centres of Mexican 
culture, and there is generally wanting a relation to the well-known types of the 
Mexican pantheon, Only Tlaloo, the Mexican rain-god, has been with certainty 
recognized smong the finds at Teotihuacan, and there may be traced a faint relation 
to other types.” 


* See" Presdentin! Adddreay" Journal of the Reyit Anthropological Inatitute, Vol, XLII, 
3012, p. 14, Fig. 1. 
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Among the papers presented to the Congress was one by Setior Don Leopoldo 
Batres, sometime Inspector-General and Conservator of the Archaological 
Monuments of the Mexican Republic, dealing with the ruins of ‘Teotihuacan, 
‘especially with his restoration (7) of the Pyramid of the Sun, In this paper he 
says 

“Tremoved the earth at the lovel of the base of the Pyramid of the Sun, at 
the south-west: angle, and beneath the accumulated soil and one structural layer, 
4 metres thick, already in ruin, there appeared a fragment of facing formed of 
stones whose regular and level surfaces faced outwards.” 

Sefior Batres goes on to explain how he believed that the American Indians 
raised their buildings by superimposing layer on layer. As he expresses it:—""The 
interior Jayer of all was the ‘leit motiv’ of the rest; all were equal and each 
completely finished with a stairway to ascend to the shrine, and the structure was 
(in each instance) similar, s0 that one may feel cortain that by removing, 50 to 
speak, the outer layer, the under layer would reproduce in its entirety the 
arrangement of the former” (that is of the finished building), “ as do the under- 
lying leaves of an onion,” 

Further on Seftor Batres states that—" Three great difficulties stood in the way 
of the execution of this gigantic exploration ; the first was to realize the scientific 
data of the condition in which the monument was found, aud, in conformity with 
it, to carry out methodically the excavations under such conditions of solidity and 
security, that the suored interests with which we were about to deal could not 
possibly be endangered; the second difficulty was with regard to the very 
considerable sums of money which had to be spent in removing and carting away 
the many thousands of cubio metres of rubbish and earth which had covered 
mass 258 mottos square at the base, and of a total height of 76 metres—including 
earth and stones belonging to the ruined exterior layer measuring 16 metres in 
thickness.” 

Seflor Batres goes on to complain of criticisms of his methods (criticisms 
whioh T have not seen) but those paragraphs from his own hand which [have 
read to you are quite sufficient to acconnt for the condemnation of his methods, 

No one who has seen tnuch of ancient American building will deny that the 
pyramidal foundations aro frequently built more or less in layers, with walle (which 
afterwards became interior walls) built in the course of construction to support the 
mass; also that buildings were sometimes enlarged by completely surrounding and 
covering over theoriginal foundation mound by aggregations of rubble and masonry to 
enable larger buildings to be erected on the summit, ‘This latter arrangement ean 
be very clearly seen in the Maya ruins of Chichén Itai in the building known as 
the Casa de Monjas or Nunnery, where, through the foundation mound having 
boon used during recent years as a quarry, two inner foundations faced with cut 
stone have been brought to light. ‘This, however, has evidently been done becatiso 
the original building had become too small for the purpose for which it was used, 
‘and new and more important buildings were required. If, however, the outer 
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covering were removed we should certainly not find a completo model of the final 
building underneath, 

‘The outer cement facing on the Pyramid of the Sun ab Teotiuacan was 
certainly intact in some places when I examined it not many years ago, it may only 
have been in patches, it is true, but enough remained to form some idea of the 
finished appearance of the building. Whether Sefior Batres removed a thickness of 
4 ietres, as he states in one paragraph, or 15 motres as he states in another, 
there can be little doubt that he has destroyed the value of one of the most 
interesting structures of the ancient Americans, and left in its place a stupendous 
monument of self assertion and incompetence. ‘This is all the more to be deplored 
‘as the culture associated with Teotihuscan is every day beooming a matter of 
greater interest to the archwologist and ethnologist, 

Twill now tum to a paper by Sefior Don Manuel Gamio, of Mexico, who 
dosoribes the result of six months’ excavation work in the neighbourhood of 
Atzeapotaalco, especially of one area 25 metres square, which was carefully 
‘examined to a depth of 7:50 metres, (Fig, 1.) 

The first Inyers to the depth of about 60 centimetres, which had boen a good 
deal disturbed by cultivation, contained mixed fragments of Aztec and modern 
pottery, and many other excavations proved that fragmonts of Azteo pottery were 
always to be found to that depth. Layore 3 to 14 reaching to a depth of 
$25 motres contained various pottery objects, including vases, small human heads 
made in moulds, personal ornaments, ete,, of the samo type as those found ab 
‘Twotihuacan, but no trace of objects acknowledged to be Aztec, 

Below this Teotibuacan culture, for a depth of rather more than 2 metres, 
divided into four layers, objeots were found which are described as of the “Tipo de 
Corros,” or Hill-type, as similar objects have been found on the lower slopes of 
of various natural eminenoes in the Valley of Mexico. 

‘The stall pottery heads of the Hill-type ary all evidently made by hand, and 
not formed in moulds, and thus differ in technique as well as in type from those 
found at Teotihuacan, 

Asa result of these excavations, it is reasonably argued that the type of the 
hills is the oldest, and must have covered a long period of time to account for the 
2 motres of deposit ; that this was followed by the Teotihuacan oulture extending 
over « still longer period, and that the Azteo culture is the most recent and was of 
‘comparatively short duration, 

T must now refer again to Dr. Seler’s paper, for in that he shows that objects 
of the Teotitnacan type can be traced through Tlalnepantla to the neighbourhood 
‘of Quautitlan and, again, to San Juan de los Llanos, Jalupazco and San Andres 
Chalchicouula on the eastern margin of the great central plateau, 

Tt must especially be noted that Dr, Seler examined a vaso dug up near 
Talapazco, ornamented with figures of singing priests pouring a libation on the 
ground, #0 similar in design to a mural painting found in the ruins of Teotihuacan 
that he is convinced it is a representation of the same ceremony, 
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Tt may be remembered that in my last Presidential Address I made, the 
suggestion that the ruins between Mixco and the city of Guatemala might belong 
to the same culture as that of Teotihuaean, and that the people of that culture may 
hhave been a hill raco extending throughout the highlands of Mexico and Central 
‘America, whose portraits may still be seen carved on the Maya monuments of 
Yxkun and its neighbourhood, where they are shown as captives bound with 
cords! 

‘That rather daring suggestion has certainly not lost weight by the recently 
‘acquired evidence of the extension and long duration of Teotibuscan culture, 

Tn any case, we ate faced with the fact that the problem of the origin and 
development of the more civilized races of America is one of great complexity, 
which will need the most painstaking and accurate research to ensure solution. 

Sefior F. del Paso y Troncoso contributed a photographic copy of the 
Memorial of tie Tndians of Pepetlaostoc, x soanuscript preserved in the British 
Museum. 

In the paper accompanying this contribution, Sefior Troncoso pays an eloquent 
tribute to the memory of Lord Kingsborough, a former owner-of the manuscript, 
and names it the Kingsborough Codex, an adscription which I feel sure will meet 
with general assent, 

‘The Codex is post-Columbian, and is a petition of the Indians of Tepetlaoztoc, 
a pueblo in the district of Texcooo, in the Valley of Mexico, to the King of Spain, 
for relief from the exactions of the Spanish “encomenderos” or overJords, It is 
‘expressed in Mexican pioture-writing, nooompanied by an explanation in Spanish. 

‘The Codex is an interesting document, not only historically, but from other 
‘points of view, Although conforming to ancient Mexican methods of picture- 
‘writing, it shows an evolution in style due to contact with Europeans ; it furnishes 
‘a good example of a native Mexican map, and adds to the list of pictorially 
‘expressed place-names, 

Cocopin, the eacique of the Pueblo at the time of the conquest, was 
apparently the sixth caciquo in succession from the foundation of the Pueblo. Two 
pages ate devoted to the tribute paid to him, and to a pictorial table of his 
descendants up to the time the petition was made, 

On the two following pages are pictures of the caciques from the founder of 
‘the Pashlo until the date of the petition. ‘The first six caciques stand apparently 
clothed in feather mantles, are armed with bows and arrows, and carry full quivers, 
‘and each wears a chaplet of leaves round the brow. Cocopin, the cacique at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest, and his successors, are seated on a sort of wicker (?) 
throne, wear woven garments of ornate patterns, aud their heads are unadorned. 

‘The following four pages give pictures of twenty subordinate chieftains, each 
‘one a ruler of towns or villages, which paid tribute to him personally. The 
existence of this local Luronage suggests to Sefior Troneoso the probable meaning 


1 Soo Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1912, Vol. XLII, Plate I, 
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of certain town names, such as Cempoal-lan (cempoal = 20), the place of twenty 
nobles or barons; Chiconauh-tlan, the place of the nine baronies. 

‘The following 130 pages are interesting, historically, ax dealing with the 
exactions of the Spanish encomenderos, or over-lords. 

Sefior ‘Troneoso promises us a transliteration and extended commentary of this 
Codex, to which we look forward with great interest. 

T will now draw your attention to a most interesting paper, most carefully 
anil beautifully ilastrated, by a member of this Institute, Mr. J. Cooper Clark. 

This contribution ix entitled The Story of Hight Deer, in Codex 
Colombino. 

‘The personality of Right Deer was first brought into notice by Mrs, Nuttal. 

Mr, Cooper Clark.when studying the splendid collection of antiquities in the 
National Museun of Mexioo, turned his attention to the Codex Colombino, « 
native manuscript now preserved in the Museum. 

‘The Codex is written, or rather painted, on deer skin, the surface of which has 
been coated with a white varnish, 

‘The Codex, which is incomplete, measures 6:80 metres in length and 20 centi- 
‘metres in width, is folded like a screen into book form, and is painted on both sides. 

‘The study of this Codex showed Mr. Cooper Clark that it contained, among 
other records, the history of an individual named Hight Deer or Ocelot Claw. The 
name glyph is a deer’s head with eight round disks, that is, the numeral eight, 
‘am inclined to think that Bight Deer, which is a date in the Mexican calendar, 
probably marks the day of his birth, although Mr. Cooper Clark gives his birthday 
‘as XII Akatl 1 Malinalli. ‘The name of Ocelot Claw was apparently bestowed on 
him later in life, ‘The interesting point is that Mr. Cooper Clark was able to trace 
the history of this individual in five other codices, namely, the Zouche Codex in 
the British Musourn, the Vienna, the Bodleian, the Becker and the Selden Codices. 
Tn some instances these latter codices add incidents in the life of Hight Deer, which 
‘are not given in the Colombino, We can see the hero conquering towns, undergoing 
Penance, playing at the ball game in a Tlaxtli, making offerings to the gods, having 
his nose pierced by the priests to enable him to wear the Yaka-xiu-huitl or 
rose ornament, and engaged in kindling the sacred fire. 

‘Then, in the Vienna Codex, Hight Deer is seen advancing to the attack of a 
town symbolized by a bird perched in a tree in the middle of a lake; in the next 
picture Eight Deer is depicted stretched upon a sacrificial stone, while the priest 
plunges a knife into his breast to pluck out his heart, and finally in the Bodleian 
Coilex we see him wrapped up in a mummy pack after death, 

‘The town symbolized by a bin! perched ona tree ina lake may be the city 
‘of Mexico, for an eagle perched on a cactus is the well-known glyph for Mexieo— 
if that is 20, Eight Deer may have failed in an attuck on that city, and in 
‘consequence may have suffered death on the sacrificial stone, 

However, the date suggests another interpretation, for the date of the 
sacrifice is clearly given as XII Akatl 1Malinalli, that is, the date given by 
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‘Mr. Cooper Clark as the birthday of Eight Deer, so that he lived exactly fifty-two 
years, or the length of « Mexican time cycle, 

Now this at once suggests that we are not dealing with historical fact, but 
with some mythological calendar story. Howover, Iam very loth to give up the 
historical view and Ido not think Mr. Cooper Clark’s argument. as to the birth 
date being XII Akatl 1 Malinalli is a strong one. Moreover, there is a further 
point of great interest in that Mr. Cooper Clark thinks that he has identitied the hero 
Bight Deer on one of the sculptured slabs removed by Sefior Batres from the ruins of 
Monte Alban near Oaxaca. ‘The sculpture is somewhat defaced, but it is just possible 
to make out a deer’s head included in a cartouche with the numeral eight below it, 
but in this case the numeral is expressed according to the Maya system of 
notation, that is by a bar(=five)and three dota, instead of the eight disks of Nahua 
notation, However, this dash and dot notation is not confined to the Muyas, 

Mr. Cooper Clark therefore offers the suggestion that all of these codices, 
dealing with the life history of Eight Deer, are of Zapotec and not Aztec origin. 

‘This suggestion not only strengthens the historical view of the codices, but 
also enhanoes the interest in the very attractive remains on Monte Alban. ‘These 
ruins are easily accessible, as they stand on the top of an isolated row of hills, and 
‘aro within an hour and a halfs ride of the eity of Ouxaca, (Plate 1, Fig. 1.) 

‘An excellent birlssye view of the site was drawn by Dr, Holmes of 
Washington.) ‘The site has since been cleared of the few trees and scanty serub by 
‘Sefior Batros, and some of the carved slabs were removed by him from their positions 
and transported to the National Musoum in Mexico, which is much to be regretted 
tus there was no damage from forest geowth to contend against, and they eouldl have 
‘boon easily protected lad they remained in situ, 

T have walked over the site several times, but have not beon enabled to do 
any clearing or make excavation, There seems to mo to be evidence of at least 
two occupations, and two photographs, kindly lent by Mr. J. Cooper Clark (one, 
from a seriesof similar figures, the other from a atela), show two very distinct styles 
of sculpture, of which I take the monkey-like figures (Plate 1, Fig. 2), from the 
position in which they are foand, to be tho earlier, In the other or second style, 
which is distinctly Nuhua (Plate I, Fig. 3) in type, we aro also mot. with the faot 
that the accompanying legends are not expressed in picture writing, but in 
hieroglyphs, approaching the Maya glyphs in form, though not identical with them, 
and further that the namerals are given in the Maya notation, 

‘Are we here in a halfway house between the Mayas and the Nahuas? 
Nothing but the most careful examination of the site will help us, and for that 
‘we may have to wait some years. 

Tv is worth mentioning that, although Iwas not able to do any clearing, I 
scraped away enough of the rubbish with my hands to ascertain the position of the 
‘building which formerly stood on the mound marked X, and found that it is not 
‘set square with the others as the plans show it, but was slewed round towards the 

+ See Ancient Cities of Mexico, Field Columbian Museum's Publications, 1897. 
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east, possibly to catch the solstitial sunrise in a distant gap in the hills, T have » 
no note on the subject, and I hope the next visitor to the ruins will ascertain the 
true bearing, 

‘There is no building now visible at Monte Alban, but such fragments of 
walls and sculpture as ean be seen show no likeness whatever to that curious 
puzale, the ruins of Mitla, only thirty miles distant, where the buildings are still in 
‘fair state of preservation 

Tam not fond of theorizing from the insufficient data yet acquired, but I was 
once bold enough to suggest that the Maya race had once occupied the greater 
art of southern Mexico, and had been driven by Nahua invaders into Central 
‘America, where they had developed their script, but this was before T had seen 
Monte Alban and its glyphs, which may modify that viow. However, my reason 
for that suggestion was that Quetzaleoatl, the plumed serpent, under the name of 
Koknloan, was the principal god, or it would. bo safer to say the culture god, of tho 
Mayas, and was also the principal god worshipped at Cholula, and that the so-called 
pyramid of Cholula is moro like a composite Maya foundation mound than guah 
foundation snound as the pyramid of the sun at ‘Teotihunean, 

‘Thon the Huastecs near the mouth of the Rio Panuoo are undoubtedly of the 
Mayu ruco both in languaye aud physical characteristics, andl my suggestion was 
that thoy were a remnant Jeft behind when the Nahuas drove the Mayas into 
Central Amorica, Following up stream on the Itio Panueo in the Huastoc country 
we come to Tula, the reputed home of those misty people, the Toltecs, ancl at Tula 
‘were uncarthed the ruins of a temple with two featherod-snake columns, precisely 
‘similar to the snake-columned temples at Chichén Ita, 

Porkiaps in the futuro it will be possible to unravel the daities of the Mexican 
pantheon, and we may find chat ‘Tlaloo was the god of the ‘eotibaaean culture, 
Quotalcoath, the god of the displaced Mayas, and that both were acoepted by the 
invading Nabuas, but that both were of less account than their eree and ruthlows 
war god, Huitailopoohtli. 

Tam quite well aware that my remarks have thrown no now light on # very 
complicated, and difioult subject, but as this ix the last time 1 shall have. the 
honour of addressing you from this Chait, T wished to try and imprest on you 
what o‘rich and important field of archwological and othnological research lies 
‘pon to the explorer and student in Mexico and Central America, and to express 
the hope that its exploitation will not be left to foreigners alone. Germans, 
Frenchmen, and North Americans have accomplished much and are still at work, 
‘and we can boast the names of Kingsborough and Catherwood in the past, but I 
do not want to see England fall out of the race, and atthe present moment, with the 
‘exception of our friend Mr. Cooper Clark (who TL hope will return to a work he 
tins 40 well begun), Tdo not know a single Englishman who is in the field. 

‘There can be little doubt that the subject which will take much of our attention 
during the coming session will be the antiquity of man, You will all remember 
the very interesting discussion on the papers by Mr. Reid Moir and Dr. Keith last 

‘You. XLIL ce 
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session on the Ipswich man, and the difference of opinion as to whether that 
skeleton was found above or below the Boulder Clay. 

This year it is to be hoped that we may have a paper on the very: remarkable 
flints, Idare not as yet call them flint implements, which have been found by 
‘Mr. Reidl Moir in the Red Crag underlying the Boulder Clay. A selection of those 
Alints is now lodged in the Department of the British and Mediseval Antiquities at the 
British Maseum, and 1 hope you will make yourselves acquainted with them before 
the discussion tales place, for they are well worthy of your attention, and T ray 
aiid, the discussion promises to be a very lively one, If the chipping of these tlints 
is the work of man, it will lengthen our pedigree very considerably. However, 
even that respectable length of our family tree has received a great addition by the 
discovery by Mr. Dawson of the Sussex snan (or woman), which possibly takes us 
Duck to Pliocene times, ‘The modest anthropologist is sometimes accused of letting 
his imagination ran riot, geologically, over n discovery of ancient human remains, 
but Inckily this last discovery was made by 4 competent geologist, Bub even in 
this cago although the gravel in'whieh the Sussex cranium was found is undoubt- 
edly very early, it is open toquestion whether the cranium is as old as the earliest 
‘constituents of the gravel, All these natters will, I hope, come before you during 
the present session, and I feel suro that you will agree with me that you could not 
have @ moro competent Chairman to preside over these disowssions than your 
President-elect, Dr, Keith, 

‘That ho will express hisown opinion freely, Ihave no doubt, and back itwhen 
necessary with a good fighting speech, but a keen sense of humour will save him 
from exaggeration, unless a little exaggeration may be needed to tempt a reluctant 
‘opponent into defining his point of view. Personally, I foel honoured iu the choice 
‘you haye made of my successor, and am convinced that the interests of this Tnstitute 
‘ould not be confided to safer hands. 

Botore concluding, L wish to tender my most grateful thanks to the Members 
‘of Council for the support they have afforded me during my term of office, and 
especially am I grateful for the over willing help that has been given me 
by the Ofticers of the Institute. 1 aceopted the position of your President with 
considerable misgiving, as I am not « trained anthropologist, and if T have been able 
to carry out my duties without any sorions fault, it has been chiefly owing to the 
careful coaching I have received from Mr. Joyce and Mr. Martindell. This is, 1 
Delieve, the last time that Mr, Joyce will officiate as your Secretary. Not only are 
iy thanks due to him, bat I foel sure that Tam expressing the wishes of every 
fellow of the Institute, whether present or absent to-night, in offering him our most 
grateful thanks for the valuable servieo to the Institute, which he hus given with 
80 much eordintity and goodwill during his long term of office. 

‘The address was fully illustrated by lantern slides. 
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THE WAWANGA AND OTHER TRIBES OF THE ELGON DISTRICT, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 


By Hoy. Kexnern R, Duxpas. 


1. Inrnopvorioy. 


Tue Elgon district is inhabited by several different tribes subdivided into many 
distinot political sections. ‘The present paper deals with a portion of these tribes 
and seotions, 

‘My notes were collected over a period of three months under pressure of much 
‘other work ; it is not pretended, therefore, that they are either very complete or 
very accurate; all the information here given has, however, been verified as care- 
fully as possible and is, I think, on the whole substantially correct; and in any case 
a paper of this desoription carries with it its own internal evidence, 

To not propose entering very closely into details of tho history or origin of 
any of these people ; what information I possess on these points will appear in iy: 
notes, and I leave it to others to draw their own conclusions, Similarly I have 
drawn no distinctions between myths, legends, traditions and facts of real historical 
value, 

T have two remarks to make with regard to these notes, ‘The first is this: I 
have hoard doubts expressed at times as to the aocuracy of my information on the 
Kayirondo and in particular of that portion relating to chief Mumia, Now up to 
tho time when these notes were ready for the typewriter, I had read one work only 
‘on anthropological seivnoe; since then TI have read two more; one is Professor 
Frazer's Pysche's Task, the other Barly History of the Kingship by the same 
author, and in both these I fiud the most abundant confirmation for almost all 
my information. 

‘My second remark is this: I have heard it stated that Mumia is a man of no 
‘importance or at best a self-constituted headman ; I think the account I have here 
given of the Wawanga kings is sufficient to contradict this idea, 

I make these two remarks for this reason. I collected this information in 
‘order that L might, with the knowledge thus gained, be in a better position to 
administer these people ; it may therefore be equally of use to other administrative 
officers, and it is mainly with that idea that T have taken the trouble to compile 
these notes; and I therefore ask that criticism direoted towards them may not be 
of the purely destructive order. 





eg 
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Hox. Kexsemt R. Doxpas—The Wawanga and other 


In the following pages I propose dealing with the undermentioned tribes :— 


1. The Wawanga, 8, The Kitosh tribes. 

2, The Wamanga. 9, The El Konyi. 
+8, The Vasin-Gishu Masai at Mumias. | 19 The Walago. 

Se 11. The Wangoms 

5. The Kakumega people. rane Mee 

6, The Kabras, 12, The Wamia, 

7. The Tatchoni. | 18. The Kakelelwa, 


2, Wawanaa, 
L—Distribution, 

L, This tribe is separated into two distinct politioal groups: one under Mumia 
§/O Skiundo; the other under Tomia S/O Sakwa. The former occupies the 
adjoining districts of Loreko and Uwanga!; and is by far the larger and more 
fmportant of the two. ‘The latter oocupies the country known as Mukully and 
numbers perhaps some 3,500 souls, ‘The population of both divisions is largely 
intermixed with foreign tribes. 

Il, Clans—Appendix A is « list of the Wawanga clans, t 
and origins according to tradition, 








ir respective totems 


IL —The Wawanga Dynasty. 


I. Family tree—The Wawanga are ruled by a royal dynasty; their tribal 
history is easentinlly that of their rulers. Attached will be found the royal family 
treo (Appendix B), T cannot guaranteo ita absolute accuracy, but for all practical 
purposes it will, T think, be found sufficiently correct. 

TL. History —The ancestor of the present ruling family was a man called 
Kwandedi, He was hom in Torriki (Kisumu district) and moved, whilst yot a 
‘young man, to Shira on the banks of the River Yala, Here his twosons, Kaviakalla 
‘and Wanga, were born 

At this time tradition has it the whole country, excepting Shira and the Manga* 
district, was covered with dense forest, the haunt of merous elephants and other 
big game! ‘Traces of this forest are still to be seon in many parts, 

‘The coming of the Wawanga to Loreko wns according to tradition in this wise, 
After their father’s death, or pethaps when he was a very old man, Kaviakalla and 
‘Wanga quarrelled ; it is said because the former's wife, being suspected of stealing 


* Wide Appendix A, (a) 
+ Vide Appendix A, (d). 
_ 1 Not to be confused with the Wawanga. Further information on thin tribe will be 
given in a separate paper. 
*T can find scarcely any trace of the existence of s hunting tribe such as the Athi of 
‘Kikuyn, 
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‘bananas ftom the latter's plantations, and one day being actually caught in the act, 
went and hangei herself, Wanga thereupon fled in fear of his brother, and taking 
refuge with the Wamanga worked as a servant for an old man and his wife. Now 
‘Wanga was wearing his copper bracelet, which only the Ttawkho wear and he kept 
hhis hand concealed under his cloak, that none might recognize him for a chiefs 
telling the people that his hand vas sick. ‘The woman in whose house he lodged 
became suspicions, however, and one day she placed food and water for him in the 
hut and boring « hole in the wall, spied upon him and saw him eating with the 
hand, on which he wore the copper bracelet, 

So tho news wont round that a great chief had lodged in their village, and 
reached Wanga’s wives, children, and retainers, who had long been searching for 
hina, and they and some people from Maragoli, called Wakholue, sooordingly came 
‘and joined him; and ho and all his people crossed over the Lausumu and built their 
village at Loroko, if 

Tater Wanjga explored the country to the north of the Nzaen in the direetfon 
of Mount Elgon, and at-a place called Matungu he fell iland died. When he saw 
that his end was approaching, he gathered his people about him and addressed ther 
this: “This is my camp, whore T shall die; when, therefore, chiefs of my loins 
dlopart, bory them here.” And to his von he snid: “When Tam dead, do not 
forsake my country, but build at Loreko.” 

0 Wanga died and was succeeded by his son Wavalla; and Wavalla built a 
great village at Loreko near the site of the present Government Station, and all his 
people lived with him in this village. 

‘Wavalla was great cattle expert, and he showed the people of Wabo in 
Ukhnio, whose cattle were very flere, how to cut off the tips of ‘the horns, and for 
every four head he treated thus he received one head in payment 

Tow his brother Murono coveted the chieftainship, and ho told the people of 
Wabo that all their cattle would aie, because Wavalla had out off the tips of thelr 
horns: 00 the Wabo killed Wavalla, and Murono proslaimed ‘himself chief in 
his place, 

‘But the dying chiet guve his coppor braelat to his Wakhalivu servant seying 
Take this bracelet to Wambatea’s village, 0 that Murono may nob kill you to 
obtain it and thus become chiet ; and tell tay wile, who is heavy with child, that 
it she bear a male obild, sho isto call it Musui? wo that Murono may be deceived 
into thinking the ohild is girl, and thus shall my con bo chief after me.” And in 
coura of timo Wavall’s wife bore «male child, and she called him Musi, and ho 
tras brodght up in the village of Warubatsa? his mother’s uncle, Wavalle further 
Fastruoted his servant: “When my son is grown big, and Murono comes to fight 
‘Warbatan, eo that he inay be sole chief, put four arrows into his (Muaui's) hand, 








1 For information regarding the Ttawkho, wide infra, , TH, p. 24. 
2 Vani is the Kavirondo word for a hen chicken. 
4 Wambatea was a chief of the Wamangs tribe. 
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one arrow for every day of my funeral, which will never be celebrated,’ and with 
these arrows let him shoot at Murono’s people.” 

Now there was great enmity between Wambaten’s and Murono’s people, 
‘becanss Murono wanted to rule the latter, and Murono said: “Why. do the 
‘common people dictate to me the chief, in my own country? Iwill go and fight 
them"; and he came and fought with Wambatss; and Wambates took Musui, and 
gave him four arrows into his hand; and Musui shot these and killed four men; 
‘and thereupon Wambatsa’s people fell upon Murono’s people and drove them with 
great slaughter across the Nraea, And they proclaimed Musui king; but Murono 
continued to reign over the territory across the Nzaes, and refusing to give up his 
Jeopard-skin cloak, wore it in his own country? 

‘The Wawanga thus hecame split into two sections, each under its own 
chief. 
When Murono died, he was succeeded by his son Kitai$ who oppressed the 
people greatly, He robbed them of their best milk cattle, and it is related of him 
that, when he heard of any specially fine beast, he would go to the owner's village 
and remaining there would refuse all meat and drink, until the man, fearing lest 
his chief should die in his own village, gave up the cow to him. 

So the people wearied of Kitai’s oppression, and one by one they crossed over 
the Nawea into Loreko, until he was finally left with scarcely any people to 
rule over. 

When therefore Musui was crowned king, the people came to him and said: 
“Look at Kitai, how because of his oppression of us he is left without any people; 
see to it therefore that, when you die, your children do not do as he has done, or 
else we cannot give them the copper bracelet,” and Musui agreed to what they 
said; and I think there is no doubt that his deseendants have on the whole 
faithfully kept this promise. 

‘Musui was succeeded by Kitechi, on whose succession a series of Wamia raids 
commenced; the witch doctors therefore instructed the people to depose him and 
to put in his place a man with a hunchback sister, and Nedia, whose sister was 
& hunchback, was proclaimed king accordingly. He built his village at Loreko, 
just beyond the present police lines at Mumias Station. ‘The spot is now converted 
into a great banana grove. The walls and ditch of the village still remain, and 
‘trees, many of them of a considerable size, grow there, 

Nodia is said by bribery to have usurped the government over the Wawanga, 

‘At the time the British Government took over this country the Wawanga 
chiefs ruled over a number of different tribes. 

‘Tho chronological order, in which the various sections were brought under 





* Vide infra, Wawanga burial customs, p33. 

# Vide Appendix A, (2 

#1 give the story as told me by the people, but T think it is moro than probable that 
‘Murono was succeeded by Tavushe, who in turn waa succeeded by Kitai, ‘Tavuche's reign was 
probably very brief and unimportant, and terminated before Musui grew wp. 
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control by Wanga’s descendants, appears rather confused, but I take it that up to 
the time of Nedia’s succession the position was this. The Wawanga were an 
independent tribe occupying the right and left hanks of the middle Nzsea River, 
‘Those on the left were ruled by Musui and later hy his sons ; those on the right, 
by Morono and his sons, On the left bank of the Lusumu were the Wamanga, 
also an independent tribe ruled by their own chiefs, ‘These three sections appear 
in Nedia’s time first to have been brought under the single control of a chief of 
the elder branch of the house of Wanga and have, with the exception of the 
‘Mukullu section, remained so ever since, 

Nedia’s descendants gradually extended their rule over many other sections 
and tribes in the Elgon district. Under Skiundo, the father of Mumia, the 
‘Wawanga kingdom reached its zenith, ‘The exact amount of control exercised by 
these chiefs over the different sections varied no doubt considerably, but their 
influence made itself felt over a very large area, and but for the advent of the 
white man T think there ean be no doubt that Mumia and his descendants would 
have succeeded in establishing @ great kingdom very much on the lines of that of 
King Mtesa of Uganda, Whether in doing so they would have come in contlict 
with the kings of Uganda, and gone under before them, it is of course impossible to 
say; but at any rate there can be no doubt that the Wawanga rule contained in 
it great potentialities for future expansion. Even now at the present day Mumia’s 
influence and authority is still recognized far and wide and extends beyond the 
‘borders of the Elgon district. 

During Nedia’s reign certain Vasin-Gishu Masai left the Angata Nanyooki on 
necount of drought and established themselves temporarily at Lugawkho in 
Marama. ‘Their chief was Kitumbess of the Oltatua clan.’ It is related of Nedia 
that he used to invite these people to his village to drink beer with him, and at 
hight, when they lecame intoxicated, he strangled them and threw their bolies 
outside the kaaal, giving out that they bad died of drink. For this the Masai 
decided to take vengeance, and they came and besieged Nedia in his village and 
demanded that he should be delivered up to them, 

“When Nedia saw that his people would die of starvation, he said: “Let me 
go out and be killed, that my people may live” ; and ‘he and eight of his elders 
camo ont and were slain, Nedia ran some 400 yards before being killed. He fell 
at the foot of some rocks, where his descendants to this day sacrifice annually to 
his spirit. Dying a violent death he was not buried at Matungn* 

Tudging from traditions and. stories handed down regarding him, Nedin was 
the greatest of the Wawanga kings. One is led to suspect, however, that like Saul 
of old, he fell a victim to the jealousy and intrigue of tribal priests and witch- 
doctors. 

‘The following is one of the best-kuown stories told of him; it will serve to 





1 For further information regarding these people wide separate paper on the Uasin-Gisha 
wettlement at Mumins, 
© Vide infra, Kavirondo burial customs, p- 33, 
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some extent to illustrate what T mean. Nedia had a,rooted objection to witohcratt, 
and to all who practised it, and to convines his elders of the absurdity of their 
‘Velief in them, he one day hid his copper bracslets in the grass, and then accused ~ 
‘them of having stolen them. ‘They denied the theft and Nedia therefore seut for 
6 witoh doctor, who administered to them the potion given at trials by ordeal. ‘The 
elders drank it, and ove and all fell down insensible from the effects of the drug. 
Tho following day Nedia took the witch doctor and the acewsed men to the spot 
where he had hidden the bravelots, and showing them to the witch doctor ordered 
hhim out of the country, saying he would not countenance such practices any 





made Sundwa chief and given 
him a great quantity of cattle, 

Sundwa was succeeded hy Mukoya, who is also said to have owed his 
Aappointmont to Kitumbess; but according to. another version Sundwa himself 
‘named him his successor. 

‘Mukoya was a younger son; Kwoyu, his elder brother, was passed over by 
Sundwa on account of his bud charaoter and the manner in which he robbed people 
of their property. 

When Kweyu heard that Mukoya was wppointed chief, he seized four of the 
ten sacred spears and the ten copper bracelets! and fled with them to Shimuli, 
near Mumias, His people also seized the royal ancestral stones; they have not 
Deen seen since, and what became of thew is not known. 

An intermittent warfare now ensued between the two brothers and continued 
up to the time of Kweyu’s death, Mukoya dying shortly’ afterwards, thoir 
rospootive sons Skiundut aud Sakwa made peace. 

‘Skinndu was the father of Mumia; Sakwa the father of ‘Tomia, the presont 
chief of Mukullu. 

When Sakwa diel, Waunbani, Tomia's younger brother, attempted to wake 
himself chiet of Mukullu, but was prevented by the intervention of Mutuia, 
Skiandu, another younger brother, also supported Towa. 


ML —The Mawkho. 


‘The Wawanga ruling clan is the Wakhitsotse, ‘The clan is divided into 
numotous branches, os may be seen from my list. Members of the ruling class, 
ani especially heads of the different families, enjoy many privileges denied to 
the common people, ‘These gradually cease in the ease of younger members of the 
more distant branches. Farther, no member of the family can enjoy any special 
privileges during the lifetime of his father, but on his death a man's sons generally 
succeed to his rank and dignity, though of course only one sun succeeds to the 
Position of supreme chief; thus on the death of Skiundu, the father of the present 


1 Fide infra 2, Part VILL, p, $7, 
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King, all his sons were promoted to the rank of Itawkho, the name given to 
chiefs entitled to wear a copper bracelet.? 

‘All Ttawkho are aildressed by the common people as “ Mwnti,” and in the 
‘ease of the king even his own brothers and uncles may not eall him by his name, 
Very old and important elders of the Wakhaliva clan are sometimes permitted to 
‘do #0; Sai, tho great Vasin-Gishu “Oiboni” may call him *N-gerai,” my child; 
Tenyakul, Sai’s son, may address him as “ my brother." 

‘We have thus here ia the case of the Wakhitsetse family a well-defined 
tribal aristocracy, 


IV.—Chief’s Privileges. 

Tt is rather difficult to dofine clearly the distinction between the supreme 
chief and other Itawkho, In the following the term king is applied to the 
aupreme chief only. ‘Tho privileges and prerogatives enumerated below are in 
‘some oases confined to him alone; in others they are enjoyed alike by all the 
Ttawkho, Most of the king's privileges are also enjoyed by reigning chiefs 
within the limits of their own districts; this is ao in the caso of Ligirri, for 
instance — 

(a) Ifo man kill an elephant, or find the tusks of « dead elophant, one 
tusk and the tail are claimed by the chief, If the elephant is a 
singlo tusker or if only a single tusk be picked up, it becomes the 
property of the chief. ‘The hunter or finder is in such ease entitled 
to a reward, 

(i) All leopard and lion skins aro claimed by the chief, who gives the 
owner a sinall present and invites him to drink beer with him. An 
Ttawkho is rewarded with the present of a bullock, 

(©) Only the king may woar a leopard-skin cloak, or sleep on a lion skin, 
Ligirl ig an exception to this rule; ho has the hereditary right to 
wear a Toopard-skin cloak? 

(@) Certain kinds of stones and beads, suclias ancient Bgyptian beads, may 
only. be worn by chiofs Anyone finding such « stone or bead 
inst take it to the chief, who gives him in return a sheep. 

(© Tho skin and certain portions of the meat of all hippo killed are 
claimed by the chief, One foreleg is the special perquisite of his 
headman, ‘The chief does not himself eat the meat: but he gives it 
to his wives, children, aud servants, ‘The person who killed the 
aniinal is not entitled to any reward. 

(/) All buifato, skins are taken by the chiefs, who give them to thelr 
warriors to make shields of. 

1 promotion to, this rank appears to depend to some extent upon the will of the 
‘Wakhaliva. 

* Vide Appendix A, (d). 

+ Vide Appendix A, (> 
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(g) No one may sit on a stool (or chair) in the king’s presence, but must 
sit on a new bullock hide provided for this purpose in the village.t 
‘The king's sons may not sit on a stool during his lifetime, nor until a 
year after his death; but may sit ona log or box. Should a son 
break this rule, ho is liable to be banished from his father's presence 
for several years, 
Common people are not supposed to speak to the king until spoken to; nor 
are they supposed to talk in his presence, Skiunda is said to have been very 
particular about this, 


V—Dhe Wakhitsets. 

Helot clans—There are three clans that occupy very much the position of 
serfs or helots to the Wakhitsetse. These are the Washikava, Wakhalivn, and 
Wathero:— 

(W The Washikava are said to have acted as guides to Wanga’s people, 
when they joined him after his flight from Shira, Ib is (or was) 
their business to build the king’s village, make roads, ete. Both 
Nedia and Skiundo appear to have worked them very hard and to 
have treated them with a severity only shown towards slaves, 

(®) The Wachero are the official undertakers to the king. 

(©) The Wakhalivu are the most important of these three clans, Their 
elders act as advisers to the chief, whocousults them in all important 
matters and is supposed to be guided by their advice, ‘Their 
young mien are his police and messengers; they collect fines, 
execute punishments and effect arrests, in retumn for which they 
receive certain fees? 

‘The Wakhalivu also kill the king’s sacrificial beasts; and in return are given 
the biggest portion of the meat of the slaughtered animal. 

‘The principal Wakhalivu elders are Malalua, Mananda (or Manda), Sulua, and 
Kongoti. Malulua is the head of the clan, but owing to the faot that he is 
luncireumeized, Ie does not play so important a part as might otherwise be 
expected? 

Further information regarding the Wakhalivu and Wachero will be found in 
‘ly notes on the death and turin} and coronation of the king, 





VI—The Manner of the King's Death, 


Wawanga kings are not allowed to die a natural death, Should they become 
too old to rule, or should they fall sick beyond recovery, they are strangled by the 


1 Vide Appendix A, (/), 
+ Vide chapter on Wavranga laws, 
inf, 2, Part X, p. 29. 
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‘Wachero; a cord is used for this purpose. This custom must date back a long, 
time, for Tam assured that Kwandedi and all his ancestors, who died in their huts, 
were put an end to in this manner, 

The dying king is guarded in his hut by the Wachero, who allow none to 
enter, An exception, however, is made in the ease where the king is taken 
suddenly ill, when his Wakhaliva elders are admitted, in order that they may 
learn his last wishes regarding the succession to the kingship and receive his 
instructions on other important tribal matters, 


Vil—The King's Successor. 

‘The king himself chooses his successor from amongst his sons, and 
communicates his choice to the Wakbalivu elders, who may not divulge the secret to 
anyone during his lifetime. Should they do so, the son selected will die ‘The 
eldest gon is not necessarily chosen.! 

‘The King also nominates a second son to act as co-chief with the first, 1 
am not quite clear as to what partioular position this other chief occupies or what 
his duties are, But Itako it that in the event of the king dying without male 
issue, oF if the son selected to succeed him wero still a minor, the office of king 
‘would devolve upon the junior chief? 





VIIL—The Sacred Spears and Copper Bracelets. 

‘The principal chit succeeds to all his father's rat, such a8 the sacred spears 
“Wanga’s copper bracelet, the leopard-skin cloak, ete. Great importance is attached 
to this copper bracelet; by virtue ofits possession alone does the king hold office 

‘On his death it is taken off by the Wachero and given into the eustody of 
the principal Wakhaliva, who guard it jealously, until the time has come to place it 
upon the new King’s wrist, 

Thave related how Kwoyu, on the death of his father Sundwa,stolethebracelets 
‘and the ten socted spears, Six of these epears were subsequently returned and are 
now in the possession of Mumia; the remaining four are still with Tomis, Tradi- 
tion has it that the recovery of the copper bracelet was in this wise. Shortly 
after Kweyu fled to Shimuli, Mukoya'ssistor paid a visit to his vilage and slept the 
night there, and in her slap she dreamed that something touched her on the ear, and 
waking she found it to be this bracelet, which she thereupon took and, wrapping 
it up in geass, hid and then sent word to Mukoya, who suerificed a goat as-a thank: 
atfering to the spirits of his ancestors, and rewarded his sister with a present of 
cattle, 





1 Mumia, for inotance, is the fourth son of Skiunda, 

2 He ie not strangled, but is allowed to die a natural death. 

2 Mania’ brother Nanjira in the present holder of this office; in Skiundu's time it, was 
‘his (Skiundn's) brother Nafakho. 
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Several other copper bnieelets’of lesser importance ware taken by Keweyn st 
the same time; these are ull still in the possession of his descendants, and were 
seized hy Wambani when he attempted to usurp the chieftainship from Tomia, 
‘They are now distributed amongst Sakwa's various sons. 

All sorts of superstitions have been woven round Mumia’s copper bracelet by 
the common people, who regard it with the very greatest awe and reverence, One 
of these is to the effect, that if the king wish to cause the death of anyone, he can 
do s0 by striking together, at dead of night, this bracelet with another one he wears 
‘on the other wrist; pronouncing at the same time the person's name. 

‘The sacred spears are of a very great age, and soveral of them are of peculiar 
‘pattem and workmanship unlike any I have ever scen in Kast Africa. ‘The others 
‘are, Tain inclined to believe, spears with which former kings have slain men in 
battle. 

‘The leopari-skin cloakaud spears are entrusted into the keeping of the king's 
mother, or, if she be dead, to his principal wife. It is elieved that a person can 
cause civil war and domestio strife throughout the Kavirondo country by taking 
them outside and pointing with them in different directions ; for this reason they 
are always carefully guarded. When they were shown to me, I was told that they 
had for over ten years not been taken out of the hut, where they are wrapped up 
in grass aud tied to the centre pole, Only the chief, his wife, or mother, and 0 
circumsized Mkhaliva, whose age is of no consequence, may handle them.! 





IX—The Funeral of the Dewl King. 

‘The funeral celebrations of the dead king are very similar to those of the 
common people; but the manner of his interment is quite different. Only the 
Wachero and a few very old women are allowed to enter the but in which the 
body of the dead king is lying; an by them all the offices of the dead are 
performed. 

‘The corpse is wrapped in the hide of a newly slaughtered bull and buried in a 
sitting position in the chief wife's hut, with the head above ground A tube for 
sucking up beer leading from an empty beer pot is stuck in the mouth, and an 
inverted bowl is placed over the head. 

‘The chief wife keeps guard in the hut for twenty days, after which the roof is 
broken down; as soon as the head commences to decay it is covered over with 
earth. 

‘A year later the Wachero dig up the bones, and after washing them in water 
and anointing them with butter, wrap them in the raw hide of a bull, A great 
procession is then formed to Matungu, the burial place of the kings, where the 


4 After they wore shown to me Mumia hind on the first occasion he visited his mothor to 
sacrifice a goat and perform various rites in order to avert any evil effect that might be eatiwed 
‘by their removal from the hut, 


* Vide infra, 2, Part X, p. 29. 
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ones are finally deposited The grave is marked with a few small stones and 
periodically visited by the new king for purposes of sacrifice, 

Unlike most such cemeteries Matungu is undistinguished by any special natural 
features. Neither rocks nor trees mark the spot, and it took me one whole hour 
to find it although assisted by guides. 

No uncircumeized native may approach the place, 


X—Cirenmeision and Coronation of the New King. 

‘As [have said before, the reigning king himself chooses his successor and 
‘communicates his choice to the Wakhalivu. The nomination, whieh up till now 
has been Kept a deep secret, requires, however, yet to be ratified in the following 
manner: At the funeral celebrations a bull is killed, in the hide of which the 
corpse is wrapped. The King’s nominee is given a spear and instructed! by the 
Walhaliva to kill this besst. ‘The son appointed to act as co-chief holds the bull 
by. rope round its neck, whilst his brother spears it behind the shoulder before 
the door of the hut, in which the body of the late king is lying; the dying animal 
must then bolt inside the hut and falling on the corpee there expire; otherwise the 
lute king is presnmed to have reconsidered the matter, ‘Thus is his choice made 
‘Imown to all the people. 

But no uncircumcized person can become a chief or wear a copper bracelet, 
‘and three montis after his father’s death the new king is accordingly cireumeized, 
together with representatives of all the different clans practising this rite. The 
operation takes place in his village, where all those who undergo it remain till 
their recovery. ‘The members of the Wakhalivu, Wachero, and Washikava clans 
occupy the same hut as the king during this time, 

‘Six months later the remaining brothers are cireumcized, exch in his own 
village, together with others of the different clans; all those operated on at the 
same time remaining together in the same village until convalescent, 

"A year later the deud King’s bones are interred at Matangu, The new king, 
heads the procession and i= surrounded by a great bodyguanl of warriors, as a 
protection against possible rivals. 

‘On his return he makes a present of bullocks to the various dlans, and a great 
fenst takes place in his village. ‘The new king and all his irothers, however, enter 
a hat and remain there for four days. On the night of the fourth day-a cirum- 
ized Michalivu elder places the copper bracelet on the king’s wrist and upon his 
shoulders the leopard-skin cloak, which he wears during the next four days. The 
King’s brothers are then also given their bracelets, each in turn, in the order of their 
seniority? 

| mhroughout tho Kavirondo country it appears to be the corto to Bury chien thin 
Oe elder alips the bracolst on and the other clinches it, At Mumia’ coronation this 
wean done Uiy Manda wad Kongeti; Malaluwa, not being creumeized, wae debarred frem 
officiating. 
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Outside, in the kraal, the historic spears and royal ancestral stones are exhibited 
during these four days, and are then entrusted to the keeping of the king's mother 
‘or chief wife? 


XL—The King’s Mother. 

The king's mother is a most important personage—and possesses great 
influence over the king in his domestic affairs and in tribal matters, 

‘She exacts large contributions in money and in kind from the king and the 
Ttawkcho; aud is, in consequence, reported to le enormously rich. Should these 
contributions not be forthcoming, she threatens to make use of the power vested 
in her by virtue of her custody of the sacred spears; a threat ‘that rarely fails to 
hhave the desireil effect. 

She also plays a very important part in the reaping and sowing of the erops 
and in other similar domestic affairs of the tribe? 

The present king's mother is « very old woman called Mamanya; she 
belongs to the Wamukhula clan of the Marawa section of the Kavirondo 
tribe, 











3, Wawaxca Custoxs, 

The following are some of the more important Wawanga beliefs, domestic 
manners and customs. Some of these are peculiar to this tribe alone; but the 
great majority are common to all the Kavirondo peoples, though they may 
vary in minor details according to the particular section or tribe, 





L—Cireumeision, 

In no caso is cireumoision generally practised; on the contrary it appears to 
be entirely optional. Elder sons and only sons are almost invariably ciroumcized ; 
younger sous but rarely ; and it is quite the exception to find @ family where every 
male member has undergone this operation, 


TL—Totemism, 
‘The clans are exogamons, children take the totem of their father. A man may 
not marry a woman of his mother’s or grandmother's clan, Fr. 
‘The Wakhitsotse women appear to have a special clan of their own called, T 
think, Musuva; but on this point I ean furnish no information. Ifa man find he 
hhas married a woman of the same clan as himself, the following procedure is 
resorted to. ‘The man and his wife olimb on to the roof of the hut and after 


+ No uncircumeized person may sacrifice st these stones, or even touch them, 
4 Vide infra, cativation of erups, p- 48. 
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swallowing a blue bead both ory out: “Now we bave no longer any’ clan.” 
Descending they enter the hit and shut the door, An old man then conies to the 
door and calls to them: “Come forth now, for you have no longer any clan”; and 
they leave the hut and sacrifice a white goat, from the belly of which astrip of skin 
is cut with which the man ties his right hand to the woman's left hand; this is 
then severed. After this they may live together as man and wife, 


TIL —Retigion. 
‘The Kavirondo religion is a form of theism combined with ancestor worship. 

‘The latter plays by far the most important part in their religious lives, To their 

ancestors they make sacrifices and offer up prayers on all domestic occasions, 

In every village and on the path leading to the village, small stones, usually 
oblong in shape, are to be seen, ‘There are stones erected to Were (God) and to the 
ancestors. 

‘hore are three kinds of such Tittle temples: the Msambue, the Mukurra, and 
Were. 

(@) Moamtue—These are the stones put up to the male ancestors. Their plaoe 
is facing the door of the chief wife's hut; a miniature hut is usually erected over 
them. 

During his father's lifetime « man may not have his own Msambue; if he wish 
to pray ot sacrifice to his ancestors, he must do so in his father's village. 

On the death of the fatlier, the eldest son succeeds to the Msambue stones, one 
of which he usually retains for his own nse; the rest he gives to his younger 
brothers, who supplement them with stones taken from the bed ofa river, If the 
father die whilst his children are yet minors, his brothers or some other elderly 
male relative of the family take charge of the stones, until the sous are 
grown up. 

‘The Msambue stones are usually three in number, If there be not sufficient 
stones for all @ man’s sons, the elder ones will add a few extra ones to 
those of the father, and as their younger brothers grow up, they give them one of 
aa) Mukurru-—Mukurra is the stone erected to the maternal spirits ; it is 
usually to be found under the verandah of the chief wife's hut. When a man dies, 
his son puts up this stone to his own mother, if she be dead; if she he still alive, 
it is put away during her lifetime. In such case it is usually deposited in a tree or 
in some rocky place. 

(©) Were—Women also erect stones to their ancestors. Just off the pathway 
leading to the village is the spot selected for Were’s stones; as a rule only one is 
put up; but when a Kavirondo crosses the Malaba River for the first time he 
takes a stone from the bed of the river and deposits it alongside Were's stone, 

(a) Sacrifices —The following is o common form of sacrifice: A young bull 
calf is selected and its ears are cut off and placed at the Msambue (or sometimes at 
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Were), This bull is now a kind of sacred beast, and should any member of the 
family fall siok, it is brought to him and its urine sprinkled over him, whilst at the 
‘same time the ancestral spirits are called upon to cure hin. 

Tt would be a dire calamity were this beast to be lost or stolen'; and 
the least that could be expected would he thst one of the family should fall 
sick. 

When the bull is full grown? the members of the family assemble and sacrifice 
it to the ancestral spirits, Its blood is poured out at the Msambue ; the lungs, 
tongue, hoof of the right foreleg, stomach, liver, windpipe, ete, are boiled together 
in a pot inside the hut and then ont tp, Some of this is placed at the foot of the 
Msambue and at Were's, and some is thrown out in different directions in the 
Xkranl to the ancestral epirits, each of whom is called upon by name. ‘The remainder 
i given to the women and children to eat, 

Sich sacrifices as this may nob be made by a man during his father's 
lifetime. 

Sheep may not be offered as a suorifice; neither may any female stock be 
offered ut the Msambue. 

Further details regarding sacrifices will be found in the following accounts 
of burials, marriages and superstitious customs and beliefs, 

Trregret that Tam unable to go. into the question of sacrifices offered by the 
hiot on behalf of the whole tribe’ ‘These appear to be of great interest and 
would be well worth the trouble of investigating’ 

(©) ‘The Wawangs have cortain sacred rites connected with the python, similar 
to those described in my Kabras paper. Straw images of these snakes with a pot 
of porridge or beer ancl perhaps a few feathers stuck in the ground beside them are 
often to be seen in the villages, In such case someone in the village has recently 
met a python and offered it food or w fowl, and on his return has made this image 
of it, 





IW—Births 

“At her first confinement a woman stays in her hut for four days; on the night 
of the fourth day her husband sleeps with her in her hut, snd in the early morning 
tiefore cockerow the woman sweeps all the grass and dirt in the hut into a basket, 
‘and she and her husband proceed to the river, where her husband selects a spot in 
the long geass for her to deposit the contents of the busket. After this they 
return to the village. Both going and coming the husband walks in front, the 
woman following belind. 





+ 1 mention this, because Thave Known at least one case where uch a beast was seized in 
payment uf w debt, 

T Not. necessarily immediately it ia fall grown; sometimes it is uot sacrificed until 
old age. 

* Vide éafia, cultivation of etops, ps 48. 

4 Vide Appendix A, (y) 

© Vide separate paper on Kabrax (Totems). 
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Nothing spocial is done with the basket, i, it is not burnt or thrown 
away. 

‘On her second confinement the woman goes alone, 

Tf the obild be iegitimate, the woman’s mother takes the place of the father. 
TE she subsequently marry, her husband accompanies her on the oocasion of her 
first confinement since the marriage. 

‘Tho umbilioal cord together with the afterbirth is buried by the mother 
‘at the back of the hut on the day of the birth; the umbilical cord above, the after- 
Dirth beneath; should they be placed rice verad, itis believed that the woman will 
bear no more children, 

‘A woman who has bome twins may not look at s cow in calf for fear the 
rnilk will dry up. Should this occur, a medicine-man is called in, and he makes 
medicine inn pot and places it over a fire until the contents boil over. It is then 
taken off, lef to cool, and given the cow to drink, ‘The medicine-man receives a 
fowl for his services. 

In village, where a woman has borne twin, a warthog’s tusk, a hartebeeste's 
hoot or a piece of buffalo horn is hnng round the neck of a cow in calf to avert 
any evil efféots; this charm is removed once the calf is weaned. 

Similarly « mother of twins may not cut grain at harvest time or sow seed in 
the plantations without frst taking special precautions to counteract evil effects, 

"Again, if she pas by formonted grain, for making beer, spread out to dry, she 
must spit upon it and take soxne in her mouth and put it back ; otherwise the beer 
will be spoilt. 

Such a woman, therefore, smears white clay on her temples and forehead when- 
ever she goes on a visit to anothor village, an this is supposed to counteract the 
tril effects of her presence. She does the same whon she goes to reap or sow the 
cro) 
pe pregnant woman say not eat mest called Tvecki,' if it has been placed in 
hor hut overnight in an uncooked state ; otherwise the ebild, when born, will be 
siokly ; andl when it commences to ara, its hair will all out, and sores will appear 
on its scalp. 


V.—Burials. 

‘The Wawanga bury all their dead—males lying on their right side, females on 
their left; married men aro interred in the chief wife's hut, between the centre 
pole and right wall looking towards the door; that is to say, feet at contre pole, 
Tends towards wall, Wouen, children, and unmarried males are Uuried under the 
‘verandah of the hut—males to the right, females to the left of doorway ; in both 
tases the feet towards the door, the hend away; thus as in accompanying 


Teel thus be soon that all compses are interred #9 as to face the doorway, 


+ ome portion of the stomach, perhaps the apn, wie totem of Waroka clan, Appendix A. 
Vou. XLII. D 


— 
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the idea being, I presnme, that the spirit of the departed person mnsy not be eut off 
from the society of friends and relatives. 
‘An exception is made in the following cases: Persons killed by Tightuing and 


x monstrous abortions are buried in swamps. 
By monstrous abortions I mean children 
| doar we born, say with two heads, or with too many 
Vimbs, ete, Ordinary deformities are 


allowed to live, 
Suicides, and people who have come 
by a violent death, are buried in the kraal 
ee a ‘and not in the hut, even though death 
actually takes place some time after the 
{infliction of the wound, A man dying from 
a blow from a knobkerry is usually buried 
outside, but, if he be brought back to the 
hut and die some two or three days Inter, 
Zz he is buried as he would have been, had he 
XYZ Vemmbothut| Aw ted died a natural death! 
ieee Serarae ee ‘A drowned person is buried, when 
Seb Fema corpee. | eek the corpse is recovered, on the spot where 
Le lereechieabatns it was found, 

Anyone discovering the corpee of a suicide is rewarded by the relatives: with 
anything from n goat to n cow; the reward varying, presumably, aocording to 
deceased's wealth and importance. 

‘The finder of a drowned person is rewarded with a eow and may claim every 
article of property in the dead man’s hut, 

In both the above cases he is also given.a sheep to sacrifice on the spot where 
he found the corpse. 

No reward is paid for finding the boly of a person Killed by lightning, 
murdered, or dying a natural death. 

“A man's grave is dug by his brothers and brothers-in-lw 
prothers; her busband’s brother removes the earth. 

Tfa man has lain sick for a long time, and on the day of his death any friends or 
xins-people come to visit him and find him already dead, they are permitted to dig 
hhis grave. 

‘A child's grave is dug by the grandfather or by an elder brother. A new hoe 
fs used in digging the grave of a grown-up person and becomes the property of the 

man who dug the grave. 

A child's grave is dug with an old hoe, which the mother afterwards presents 
toler father, After the grave is dug and the corpse interred, the hoe is detached 








ja woman's by her 


A The idea of burying in such cases in a swamp is presumably to prevent the ghost 
returning to the villages it being naturally difficult to escape out of a swamp, 
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from the handle, and both are left lying on the grave, together with the grass rope 
and lasket used for removing the earth, until the funeral is over. 

‘The hoe before being given away is left lying in the hut for four or three 
days! after the funeral ceremonies. 

When the corpse has been deposited in the grave, the person who dug the 
grave first throws in a handful of earth from each hand, next the person who 
removed the earth, and next each wife, beginning with the chief wife, 

‘The two men who dug the grave then fill it in ; they also deposit the corpse in 
the grave. 

‘A leaf of a tree called Mutoto is placed underneath the ear, on the side on 
which the corpse is lying, and two leaves on the other ear. These leaves are 


perforated so that deceased may hear what is being said. 

Tu the right hand nd stretching upwards out of the grave is placed a stalk of 
the wild eleusine grain. The protruding end is bent down and covered over with 
‘earth, ‘This is done by the man who dng the grave, and the corpse, if that of a 
anale, is thus addressed by some old man : "Do not be angry with us but die as all 
men sist dio, and leave your hand pointing upwards, that your children may grow 
up, and your wife, if she bo pregnant, may bear a child and call it by your name, 
and your sons will also call their children after you.” 

"A woman is addressed in the same manner by her husband or some old man, 
Who also adds, that her husband will marry another wife and will call the new wife 
by her name, 

‘The funeral celebrations last, in the ease of a male, four days, in the case of a 
fomale, three days, During this time the door of the hut remains open, in order 
that the spirit of the departed person may not be cut off from the company of 
relatives ani friends, Until the corpse is buried, the dead man’s wife, or if it be 
t woman, her husband, and relatives remain in the hut and during the night 
following the death sot up great lamentations; but onoe the corpse is interred they 
lament by day only. 

Tnmediately after the death the wives or other female relatives your grain 
ted! millet over the corpse, This is swept up before burial and thrown 








and ferment 


to tho fowls. 
ofore the intermont, deceased's sister, or some old widow, fetches water from 


tho river, and placing the body with the head in the doorway, shuves the forehead 
and temples, ‘The water used for this purpose must be fresh from the river; the 
pot containing it ia placed upon the grave and, aftor the funeral service, given to 
the person who performed this office. 

(Grown up people are buried in the morning before 10am. but children my 
be buried at any hour. After the burial all present proceed to the river to bathe; 
tintil they have done vo they muy not onter any hut but that of the deceased, On 
their return a fire is lit on the grave over the feet. ‘This fire is kept burning for 


1 According as deceased was a male or fernale, 
b 
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one whole month, Should it go out, it must be re-lit from the fire im the fut; 
should this also be extinct, it must be lit again by means of a fire drill. 

‘The following days are occupied in everyone shaving their heads; water for 
this purpote being taken from the samo pot as that used in shaving the corpse. 
When finished with, the remaining water is poured away and the empty pot left 
standing on the grave. In the evening, «fowl, a cook in the caso of « male, and 
then in the case of a fomale, is killed by the man who dug the grave. The head is 
first struck upon the grave and then on both door-posts and on the ground between 
them, It is then roasted at the fire on the grave and eaten by all those who helped 
fn the digging, ‘The last day of the funeral celebrations a bullock, goat, sheep or 
fowl, according to deceased's wealth and importance, is killed and eaten with 
porridge. 

‘The following is more or less the chronological order of the funeral celebra- 
tions -— 

(a) Ifa male. 

First day: corpse is buried ; everybody bathes; fowl is killed in the evening; 
great lamentations, 

‘Second day : lamentations only. 

‘Third day: lamentations; mourners shave their heads. 

Fourth day : kill « bullock, or other animal, and sweep up. 


(0) Hf a female. 

First day: ‘as in case of a male. 

Second day: mourniors shave their heads. 

‘Third day : as fourth day in case of a male. 

‘After the funeral the hut is cleaned ; the dirt, together with the hoe henile, 
eto, is swopt into an old basket ond burnt, just off the path leading to the 
village. 

"The dead person's sleeping skin is given to the man who removed the earth 
from the grave. He takes and washes it when they go to the river to bathe after 
the interment. A child's sleeping skin is destroyed together with the basket: and 
hoe handle, 

‘At the funeral lamentations one wife dances with the dead man's beer pot 
‘and sucker; another with his chair; another with his spear and shield ; another 
‘with his clothes ; another with his bead headdress, If there be only one wife, she 
dances with these things by turns. 

Tmmediately after the death the widow outs off her tail, and leaves it on 
the floor of the hut, After the funeral celebrations, and so long as che remains a 
widow, she wears a ahabby tail made of banana leaf fibre—the ono discarded at 
her husband's death she must never wear again. It is usually given away to 
some one else to wear! 


1 Rogarding this article, eide infra, marriage customs, p. 42. 
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‘The dead man’s chief wife! remains in the hut, where the body is buried, 
during the following two months for the purpose of tending the fire, After this 
the hut is broken down and the tituber is used as firewood, Stones and thorny 
branches are placed upon the grave. If the body be buried under the verandah of 
the hut, a lily called “ Tkakha” is placed upon the grave to keep off the hyenas, 

‘The following season, when the clousine grain is sown, a dance takes place and 
sacrifices are made to the dead person's spirit? 

The dance lasts, in the ctse of a marvied man, four days; in the ease of a 
‘married woman, three days, and in the latter case is not nearly such an important 
function, 

‘The men dance with their shields and spears, and the women don their smartest 
tails, 

‘The first two or three days, as the case may be, the dance takes place in the 
evening at sunset and lasts till about 8pm. ; but on the last day dances last from 
‘cock-orow till Jate in the afternoon, On the last day also sacrifices are offered to 
the spirits of the departed and to Were. 

‘A pot of beer is brought, and one of the dead man’s brothers pours a little 
over the grave saying : “Drink this beer we have brewed for you,” the kinsmen then 
consume the rest of the beer. 

Tf the grave be that of woman, her female relatives perform this rite. The 
samo ceremony is then gone through at Were and at the Maatnbue: the relatives 
ealling upon Were and the spirits of the dead and pouring out libations to them. 
Tn the case of a woman this ceremony is performed at the Mukurru instead of at 
the Meambue, 

‘A bullock is then slaughtered and its blood poured over the grave, The ears, 
nose, wind-pipe, tongue, Jungs, stomach, liver, the right hoof and the meat under 
the backbone are put in a pot, boiled and cut into small fragments; these are then 
tied all round the grave, and at Were’s and the Msambue stones, where the dead 
man, Were, and the souls of the departed ancestors are thus addressed -— 

% Were, you are our eyes, accept this food, and keep us in good health.” 

«See, brother, we have brought you this food, eat and be not angry with us and 
send tis yood health.” 

‘At the Msambue the ancestors are invited to feast with them and to join in 
the dance. 

In the case of a female an old or barren cow is killed instead of a bullock. 
Blood is poured upon the grave, but no meat is offered. Instead of sacrificing at 
the Msaumbue, this is done at the Mukurra, 

Tf sickness occur in a family some years, say two or three perhaps, after the 
death of any member, the medicine man will sometimes attribute it to the spirit of 





1 Failing his wife, some otbor relative, such as brother, performs this duty. 
4 This is only dane in tho case of a married persva. Tf the relations cannot afond it, they 
may wait ovo oF two seasons before holiing this ceremony. 
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the decensed person. His relatives and Kinsmen accordingly brew beer and kill a 
‘bullock ; or a.cow, if deceased was a woman. 

‘A great dance, which lasts till early morning, is then held, at which much 
drink ia consumed, At about 4 am, libations are poured out at the Msambue and 
to Were and at the Mukurru stones under verandahs of the hut. 

Tf deceased was head of the village, the inhabitants after this usually abandon 
the place and build elsewhere, 

‘Again it w man fall sick, and in delirium call out the name of a departed 
relative, the sickness is usually attributed to his spirit, and the mevlicine-man will 
tell them to dig up the corpse, that the sick man may be cured. 

‘Acoordingly the bones are dug up and burnt in an open place over a red ants’ 
nest. Theashes are then swept up into a basket and thrown into a big river. 

‘The corpse is dug up by a very poor old man, who is rewarded for his 
services with a hoo or one rupeo and the fore leg of the sheep killed on these 
oeasions, Ho also superintends the destruction of the bones and throws them 
away. 

Ifwhon the corpse is dug up the flesh is found to be dried up and only the 
stomach rotted away, it is considered a very bad sign. 

Sometimes instead of disposing of the corpse in thf manner a stake is driven 
into the head of the grave, and into the hole thus formed boiling water is poured. 
‘The stake is left lying on the grave. ‘The corpse being thus disposed of, a black ram 
ia killed, and all the dead person's relatives rub dung from the stomach of the 
slaughtered beast on their chests and tie strips of skin round the right wrist ; the 
head of the family, in which the sickness occurred, ties « strip round the second 
finger of his right hand and the sick porson a strip round the neck. 








Vi—Marriages. 

When a man wishes to marry, he makes a present of bullock to the father? 
or fiearest: male relative of the girl. 

‘After say one and ahalf months he makes a further present of a cow and a 
bulland again a few months Inter of a cow and two bulla; and lastly of a cow? 

‘After these preliminary payments the bridegroom proceeds with at least four 
of his kinsmen to the bride's village and tere seizes her by force. ‘The girl at once 
‘commences soreaming for help, and in answer to her ries the women of the village 
come running up. ‘The bridegroom beats and drives them off with a stick, ‘Tho 
air] is then carried away to the village, 

In theevening the bride's girl frionds and relatives proceed to the bridegroom's 
hut, where they are witnesses to the consummation of the marriage and the bride's 
vinginity. 

‘ By fathor I mean the girl's actual father or male guardian, 


*1€ the suitor for the girls hand ben rich man, he probably pays the whole of the 
marriage price at one time, ease a 
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‘The following day they return to the village singing ; leaving behind, however, 
young sister or other girl friend to bear the bride company.’ 

Next day the women and young girls from the bride's village form 
procession to the bridegroom's village. ‘They march singing and carrying with them 
fowls, goats, porridge flour, and four pots of beer, On arrival they perform a dance 
and sing. 

Before entering the village they conceal a pot of porridge off the road and post 
sentry over it, On their departure the bride aocompanies them, and all partake of 
this porridge, ‘The bride then returns to her husband and the rest go home, 

If the bride be not seized by force, she proceeds of her own accord—earrying 
her father’s spear and accompanied by many vingins—to the bridegroom's village.* 
One of her brothers heads the procession with a pot of beer. 

Before her departure her father ties a live male quail round hor neck, after 
breaking its legs and wings, This bird the bridegroom, on her arrival, twkes and 
roasts at the Maambue, after which it is eaten by the children of the villages 

He thon ties another quail round her neck, ‘This bird is out off the following 
morning, leaving behind, however, the beak, and is then roasted at the Msarabue, 
‘Tho bride wears this beak round her neck until the ceremony of the yowt skin has 
been performed as deseribid below. 

Should the bird die during the wediling night, it is considered a very bad omen : 
the bride will fall siok and her children di 

‘The. party waits outside the village singing, untils the bridegroom sends out a 
hoe us prosent for the bride's father. ‘They then enter aud proceed to the door of 
the hut, where they remain until the bridegroom produces n goat ns. farther present 
to tho bride's fathor, All then enter the hut, the bride's brother going in first ; and 
the bridegroom's relatives, but not the bride's, are given heor to drink. 

Everybody partaking of this beer presents a piece of iron wire or a string of 
beads to the bride's brother. 

‘The bride is then anointed with fat, and" sim-sim ” seed is sprinkled over her. 
Her brother thon returns to the village, taking with him the spear. 

‘The following (the third) day the marriage coremony is performed in this wise : 
‘A ho-goat is killed ancl a long strip of skin is out from tho belly. ‘The bridegroom's 
grandfather, or some other elderly male relative, atancling with the bride at the 
Maaubue, splits the skin up ite length and passes it over her hoad,so that it hangs 
down over hor chest, saying: “Now I have put this skin over your head ; if you 
eave us for any other man, may this skin repudiate you and may you become 
barren;" and she roplies: “If you do not marry me properly (ie, pay the full marringe 
price acgording to law and oustom) I shall leave you for another husband.” 























4 Vide inf, p. 48, 

+ The women decorate themmelves with feathers and carry abielda. 
_.4 A kind of geass called Lombobo is tied round the pot of beer and also below the blade of 
‘the bride's spear. 

«Vide infra, remedies againat sickness, p. 44, regarding this custom, 
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‘The meat of this goat, with the exception of one shoulder, is taken to the bride's 
father by the bridegroom's wives or sisters. 

‘The following day the bridegroom kills « bullook, which is cut up by the bride's 
brothers, who are given the neck, haunches, and skin, 

‘Tho bridegroom keeps one shoulder; the rest of the meat is given to the 
bride's female relatives. 

‘Two days later the bridegroom kills another very big bullock, of which one 
Jog and the back are sent to the bride's mother ; the bride makes biltong of the 
remainder of the meat, some of which she sends to her mother; the rest she keeps 
for herself, 

On this day, too, the bridegroom makes the bride # present of a bullock, 
four goats, ton hoes, or ten rupees, beer and grain, all of which she sends to her father, 

On this day also she is given a variety of presents, which she passes on to her 
father. ‘Thus when she first drinks water she receives a ring of fron wire, or the 
equivalent in money ; a hoo, when she makes the bed ; five strings of beads, when 
‘sh goes to got firewood ; four strings of beads, when she digs aweet potatoes ; one 
string of bends, when she outs bananas ; two rings of iron wire, when she makes up 
the fire in the hut; a hoe, when she shuts the door; another, when she places the 
‘cooking pot over the fire, because the fire being hot she might scorch her fingors?; 
one ring iron wire, when she orushes yrain ; eight strings of beads, when she washes 
her hands; two hoes, when she drinks beer ; two rings iron wire as compensation 
for any dust or dirt that may fall into her eye when gazing up at the roof of the 
Int; three rings of iron wire on the first day she works in the plantatio 

‘A month later, when the bride wishes to return to her mother for the first timo, 
she takes hor stand upon anew bullock hide outaide the door of the hut and is 
‘anointed with butter upon the neck and shoulders and then sprinkled with sim-sim 
sood, Togethor with her hushand and ten women of her family, and ton men 
of his family, she then proooeds to her mother’s village, all of them singing by 
the way. 

On reaching the village the party comes tow halt outside, and the bride's mother 
brings out a pot of beer which isdrunk by the ten women. ‘The father now senils out 
‘a goat and a hoe, and hereupon the party enters the village, and all but’ th newly 
married couple goinside the mother’s hut, ‘Thelatter, together with twosmall children, 
one a brother of the hnaband, the other a sister of the wife, remain standing outside the 
hut, the wife on her husband's left, with his brother on hor left, her sister on the 
Ihusband’s right, ‘The bride's mother now brings out porridge and moat, which is 
eaten by the wife and two children. She then brings out o drinking gourd 
containing beer, into which she mixes some sort of medicine. 

‘All four now sit down on the ground, ‘The husband, taking a mouthful, spits 











+ Payment in kind ia gradually giving way to payment in money, 
+The idea underlying these gifts would appear to be that they are in tome way 
rma’ for al he dient wiran ne oun her future life may held in. store 
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it out on his right sile, and another mouthful which he spits ont on bis left side- 
‘Tho bride's sister then does the same ; next the husband's brother, and last, of all 
the bride. 

Hereupon the husband enters the hut and joins the others, who are feasting 
and dancing; an old woman now appears and pushes the bride twice towards the 
Jor; the third time she pushes her right inside,’ The two children then enter too. 

‘The whole party now feasts and rejoices until the early morning, when the 
bride's father produces a bullock, which is killed by the visitors and eaten by all 
present, ‘The husband, however, does not join in the feast until the futher has given 
him five hoes. 

‘After this the guests take their departure ; but the newly married couple and 
the two children sleep the night in a but in the village, returning all four of them 
the following day to the bride's new home. 

During the first six months of her married life the bride does not have hut 
of her own, ut lives in the hut. of one of her husband's other wives. They now 
roquest pormission from the bride's father to build a hut this is not granted wntil 
tho full marriage price has been paid, ‘The father accordingly now demands two 
cows and a bull and a long wrangle as to the payment then ensues, which usually 
ends in the bridegroom giving way. 

‘The two cows in question go to the bride's maternal uncle, 

‘When the building of the hut is completed, the bride's fathor makes a presont 
of a bullock, grain, cooking pots, a broom for sweeping out the hut, a quantity of 
firewood, eight pots of beer, ton fowls, three baskets of flour and eome Twasketworlk 
plates, 

‘A great procession of women is formed to bring thete things. They come 
singing and dancing ; « young Woy accompanies them leading the bullock, The 
husband kills a goat and gives it to the women to eat, Keeping a shoulder for binn~ 
alt the wite doos uot join in the feust. The goat is eaton in the hut, before 
entering which singing and dancing take place outside. 

‘k hor husband’s food in her own hut; but she may not 


‘The wife may now coo 
‘cook food for herself nor eat there until ten days have gone, when her husband gives 
until her mother has been to see 


her a hoe, Neither may she sweep out her hut 
her; this the mother does aftor about a month, bringing with her six pots of beer, 
fa yoat, six baskets of flour, and three bundles of firewood, 

‘Gn her artival the husband gives his mother-in-law beer, brewod by her 
“doughter, to drink in the ht and himself drinks her boor. | He also gives her a goat 
in exohange for the one she has broaght him and flour for her flour, 

“Although the mother way drink beer in her daughter's but she may not yok 
ent food there, neither may her daughter cook for her, The following day mother 
fand daughter aweop out the ashes from the but, and the young girl, who originally 
ceompanied the bride, returns with the mother after receiving a present of a hoe. 








shia i in ormie way an allnsion to the three days’ funeral celebrations for x dead woman. 
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“Apparontly the reason for this girl remaining with the bride during this time 
‘was, that one or other of them might always be in the hut to prevent anyone 
entering with the object of stealing ashes. Should such a misfortune occur, the 
ride will never bear children or she will quarrel with her husband. 

Tn ten days? time the husband sends once more for his mother-in-law, and she 
comes, together with six old women, bringing with her beer, The husband also 
produces beer andl kills avery hig ram, which she eata in company with the other old 
women, ‘The tibs and stomach are consumed in the evening ; the back, shoulders, 
‘and chest the following morning ; the remainder of the meat, with the exception of 
‘one shoulder retained by the husband, they take with them when they return. 

The husband now gives his mother-in-law a hoe, and henceforth she and her 
daughter may eat together.’ Somewhere about this time also the mother is given 
‘290d mille cow to compensate her for the loss of her daughter.* 

‘A woman does not wear a tail until she heoomes pregnant for the first time 
after her marriage, She herself mokes the tail, and when she dons it for the first 
time her hushand presents her with a she-goat to give to her father. 

‘When a won is past child-bearing, her husband may no longer sleep in her 
hut; if he enter her hut he must sit on the side opposite the kitchen. 


VIL—Trials by Ordeal. 

(a) When chiefs or very important elders quarrel or accuse each other of 
witcheraft, theft, ete,, they resort toa form of trial by ordeal that consists in 
placing the king's six sacred spears upon the ground, and both parties then step 
between them, ‘The guilty party will die. 

(®) A'medicine man makes a potion, which he administers to both parties. 
‘The one falling down insensible after drinking the potion is pronounced to be the 
guilty party. If both fall down the medicine bas failed to work. 

"As a rule when one of the two falls down, the hostile party will beat hi with 
sticks and not infrequently cause his death. 

This is a general form of trial for all offences, 

(c) For theft: if « man accuse another of theft, either party may take a skull, 
and both aconsed and accuser then pit into it. If the accused be guilty, he will 
die, bat if not his accuser will die. 

This form of trial is scarcely ever resorted to, it being, I gather, regarded in the 
light of an impious temptation of providence. 

(@) For theft: the seoused takes droppings of a fowl and places them 
‘on the ground before the door of his accuser's hut, saying: “If I have stolen, 
may these droppings Kill me” If guilty he will fall sick; but if innocent 
the inmates of the hut will fall sick. In such case the accuser will send for 
the man he accused, and the latter brings the fowl from which he obtained the 








+ On this occasion there is no tinging or dancing, 
+ Vide Appendix A, () 
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droppings and killing it lets the blood drip on the spot where he put them, saying : 
“Yon accuse me of being thief; now T have brought the fowl that caused your 
illness, eat it, that you may recover ; but pay me compensation.” 

Both parties then eat the fowl; the bones and feathers are burnt and theashes 
thrown into a stream, 

‘Should the man who invoked the trial not recognize the fowl, all the birdsin the 
village are killed and eaten ; every man killing his own fowl. The bones and 
feathers are then collected together and burnt, 

‘The aconsed party, whose innocence has thus been proved, receives in compen 
sation anything from two sheep to a bull. 

‘The procedure is the same in the case of the accused man falling sick. 

(©) For theft: nvcused and his accnsor proceed to a tree called Murembet 
into which the accused man thrusts his spear ; his accuser is then called upon to 
pull it out, 

‘The guilty party will fall sick and will not recover until his relatives have 
completely rooted up the tree; a sheep is sacrificed and eaten on the spot together 
with some medicinal concoction ; every one ties a strip of skin from the sheep 
round the right wrist, ‘The sick person ties it round his neck and rubs some of the 
dung of the slaughtered beast on his chest, 

Tf the innocent purty be sufficiently powerful to prevent it, he will not allow 
the other party to dig up the tree until adequate compensation has beon paid him. 

Sometimes instead of the Murembe tree, a tree called Murumba, the bark 
cloth tree of Uganda, is made use of. 

(f) For theft: the following form of trial by ordeal is employed by women 
only, ‘The acctsed takes « stone used for sharpening razors and striking it on the 
ground before the accuser's hut says:““If I have stolen, may this stone Kill me.” 
If she be really guilty, one of her children will dio; or if she be pregnant, she will 
abort; if she have no children, she will herself fall sick. Her husband will in 
‘nich case sacrifice a sheep? or a goat, and, if the latter, they will eat it together. 












VIIL—Witehoraft. 

(a) Any one wishing to harm a neighbour can do so by procuring a chicken's 
firet egg and hiding it in the grass near the but. ‘The oceupants of the hut will 
fall sok and may even die, Any one finding an egg near his hut and having 
reason to suspect witchoraft of this description at once consults a medicine man. 

Should the medicine man confirm his suspicions, the following, remedy ix 
resorted to: A firesdtrill is procured and held above the egg until fire is produced. 
‘The ogg ia ronstod until it cracks, and the eontents are then burt; the ashos aro 
wept into-a basket and thrown into « big rivor. ‘They must not come in contact 


4 Bkiriti treo of South Africa: Brythrina tomentons. 
4S Women aay not eat tbe tea of shoop ; vite infra art XITT, Other Customs, (6), p. 49. 





———— 
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with anybody and are therefore swept up with grass, A cock is then killed, and 
the blood poured upon the spot where the egg was found ; after which it is roasted 
‘and eaten by the person who produced the fire, and the person against whom the 
witcboraft was made, 

‘The man who concealed the egg will fall sick and die. This form of magio is 
very effective, and if the guilty person be detected, he is taken before the chief and 
heavily fined (six hoes and a bullock). 

Should his vietim die, he pays three or four head of cattle. 

If the egg be an onlinary one, and this ceremony be performed, the persons 
doing so will fall sick; it is advisuble, therefore, always first. to consult a 
medicine man, 

(@) Another form of witcheraft is to place secretly the dead body of a 
domestic rat in the doorway of a hut; the people occupying same will fall sick, 
and may even die; especially small children ; pregnant women will abort. 

If the body of a rut be discovered in this position and the owner of the hut 
has reason to suspect witchoraft, he consults a medicine man, who directs him to 
Kill a red oF white cook and to pour the blood on the spot, where the rat was found. 

Before killing it, the owner of the hut takes the fowl by the leg and brushes 
each member of the family with it on the chest. 

If this ceremony be performed unnecessarily, that is to say without consulting 
the witch-loctor, the people themselves will fall sick, and will not recover without 
his assistance, 

Tn such caso the witch-doctor kills « sheep, and gives them medicine to drink, 
‘and ties a piece of skin round exch person's hand, and rubs dung on their chests, 

‘The medicine man is given the whole of the meat with the exception of one 
shoulder. 

If proper remedies be resorted to, the evil intended to the occupants of the 
‘hut will recoil upon the person himself; and if he be detected, he is fined a 
bullock by the chief. 





TX.—Remadies agetinst Sickness. 

(a) When « medicine-man is called in tooure a sick person, he sometimes gives 
instructions to perform certain rites with aquail, The procedure varies according 
fas to whether a hen or a cock bird be chosen. 

(1) If @ Aen quait—It the patient be a male, he himself performs the 
ceremony; if a woman, it is performed for her by her husband or some other male 
Telative. 

‘After both leys and wings have heen broken,a string is passed through the 
under-leak, and the bind is suspended round the patient's neck, whilst the ancestral 
spirits are thus addressed : “This is the oustom, that we follow with this bird; if 
this person be cured to-day, we will give it to you to eat.” 





1 The medicine man gives instructions as to whether the male or female ancestore are to be 
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‘The uniler-beak is then severed from the body and left hanging round the 
patient's neok, where it remains during the following four or three days according 
45 the patient is a male or female, 

In the case of a male the ceremony is performed at the Msambue; in the 
‘ease of a female hefore the door of the hut, 

The bird is next plucked and roasted at the Mukurru, or Msambue as the ease 
may be, where the feathers are also burnt; after which the person performing the 
‘eoremony takes pieces from the stomach, wings, legs, lungs, and skin of the neck 
and holding them in the palm of his hand throws them out in different directions ; 
the while addressing the ancestral spirits thus: “Grandfather, great uncle (or 
grandmother, great aunt, as the case may be), I give you this bird, cure now there- 
fore this patient.” 

The remaining flesh is then cut up into small fragments and put in a basket 
upon the patient's head; a number of small children come, and each takes a piece 
out of the basket and eats it, 

(2) Ta cock yuail—The bird is roasted at the Msambue and eaten there by 
the whole family. Male ancestors only are addressed ; the rite is altogether much 
simpler than in the former case. 

(b) Another remedy for sickness is to catch alive a smnall animal called 
“ifakho." ‘The sick person and relatives assemble before the door of the hut. ‘The 
‘person who caught the mole holds it up by one leg and first the sick person and 
then he himself and then the others each in turn spit upon it saying: "Oh, our 
‘ancestors, help us and cause this mole to take away this sickness; we have not got 
a sheep to give you, but accept this mole, which is as a sheep from the jungle.” 

The live mole is then put into hole in the ground, and an inverted pot is 
placed over it. If it now hurrow its way out in the direction away from the hut, 
the patient will recover; but, if in the contrary direction, he will die, since the 
ancestors have not heard the prayer. 

(©) Tanyone be constantly sick in the stomach, a medicine man is called in, 
anil he takes fermented grain for brewing beer and pours hot water over it. This 
the sick person has to drink every morning for about a month, after which the 
dregs are thrown out on the pathway leading to the village in the hopes that some 
stranger passing by may, by stepping upon them, contract the sickness and thus take 
it away. ‘They are only infections, however, so long as they reraain wet. 

(@ A mother, whose children are sickly or dio, places the next infant born to 
her out on the road leading to the village and arranges with an old woman to pick 
it up and bring it back to the village. Before doing s0, the old woman pierces one 
of its ears and fastens a head or pioce of iron wire in it, which it wears till it is 





1 Possibly this version fs not quite correct, and it may be that, according as the bird is a 
cock or a hen, the sacrifice is made to the male or female ancestors, 

2 A kind of rodent mole, 

2 "The Kavirondo apeak of the “ifukho” as the “wild sheep”; although it bears no 
resemblance to a sheep, 
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grown up. On arrival in the village, she tivs in its hair a wooden charm and a 
cowrie, which the child keeps until its mother is again confined, 

If for any reason it is found necessary to shave the child's head, the lock of 
hair to which the charm is fastened is kept, 

‘The lock of hair is finally cut off and the head shaved by the old woman who 
picked it up on the road, 

Such a child is given the name of Magokha, or Nanjira, For her services the 
old woman is given a present of a fowl, some "sim-sim” and chiroko, and a piece 
of beef. 

() A man frequently troubled with dreams regarding a dead person’ consults 
a Witch-doctor, and he will instruct him to procure a white hen' and to pluck a 
fow of its feathers and stick them in the ground before the stones put up to Were, 
amd at the same time to offer up a prayer. 

‘Alter plucking out the feathers the fowl is let loose, It is eventually, how 
tong afterwards I cannot say, roasted and certain rites in connection with the 
ancestral spirits, similar to those I have described in the sacrificing of a quail, are 
performed. 

Cock birds and also bulls and goats are sometimes used for this purpose, 

In the case of the two latter beasts, the ears are placed at Were's stones, 

Cures such as this are only resorted to some years after the death of the 
person whose spirit is supposed to be troubling the patient, In no ease is it done 
until after the final funeral celebrations 

(/) Sick people inay not eat fowls, goats, or exes. 





S—Superatitions, 

(aq) Ifa stranger force his way into « hut, and in doing so his skin cloak falls 
to the ground, or if he be bleeding from a fight, and his blood drip on the tloor, one 
of the inmates of the hut will fall sick, unless preventive measures are taken. 

‘The offending party is required to produce 4 goat’ ‘This is killed; before 
cutting up the carease the skin is removed from the chest and belly and ent into 
strips, which everybody in the hut ties round the right wrist. 

Should anyone already have fallen sick, the strip of skin is tied round his 
neck. ‘The strips are first stirred round in the contents of the goat’s stomach, and 
the women and children and any sick persons rub the dung on their chests. 

Half the goat is eaten by the occupants of the hut, the other half by the 
stranger in his own village, Should anyone die in consequence, the offender 
forfeits « bullock to the relatives. 

(0) The same procedure is resorted to in the case where a woman’ tail has 
been forcibly torn off, or if a woman enter a hut without her tail. 


4 Occasionally a black hen is substituted for « white one. 
+ Vide Part ITI, Religion, (d), Suerifces, p. 32. 
Tn the latter case the man who commenced the fight pays the gout, 
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(©) A man returning from a raid, on which he has killed one of the enemy, may 
not enter his hut until he has taken cowdung and rubbed it on the cheeks of the 
Women and children of the village and purified himself by the sacrifice of a goat, a 
strip of skin from the forehead of which he wears round the right wrist during the 
following four days. 

(@) A woman may cause her husband's death by walking abroad without her tail. 

‘The husband therefore kills a goat, which he is entitled to demand trom her 
people, and eats it in company with his wife, who also ties a strip of skin from the 
belly of the goat round the neck and rubs some of the contents of the stomach on 
her chest, 

(6) Ifa fowl lays an egg at night, it is killed and eaten; otherwise it is 
believed one of the children in the hut will fall sick, 








Omens. 


(a) Grown-up people going on a journey ask the first. person they meet some 
sort of a question such as this: “What sort of traveller are you?” and the man 
will reply somewhat to this effect, “I am a person whose first-born child was a 
male” (or female as the case may be). If the traveller's own first-born cbild 
happens to be of the same sex, he thanks him, saying: “Now I shall find plenty of 
food at my journey’s end, and T shill get there quickly.” Tf, however, it happen 
contrary wise, he will return to his hut and leave later in the day, always provided, 
of course, he was at the time of meeting still only a short distance from home, 

(®) Children when going on a journey tie a knot in the grass, and this they 
Lelieve will insure them arriving at their destination before the family they are 
visiting has eaten. 

(©) It is lucky, when going on a raid, if the first person met with on the road 
has bore a female child first, 

(a) It is also lucky, when going on a journey, to stumble with the left foot, 
bub unlucky to stumble with the right. When returning from a journey the 
‘opposite holds good. 

() If a man hear a bird, called by the Kavirondo lion, singing on his left, 
when setting out on a journey, it is a good omen. If the bird sing on the right, it 
is.a bad omen, and the traveller will fall sick, or if he be setting out ou a raid he. 
will be killed, 

If the bird sing straight ahead it is an extremely bad omen and hetokens 
that either he or some one in his village is about to die, 

(/) A man returning from a long journey places his spear in the Meambue 
and leaves it there for the next twenty-four hours or 80, 





XIL—Oultivation of Crops. 
(a) ‘The year is divided into two seasons, Morotso, the season of big rains, and 
Mulumbi. 
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Fresh ground is only broken towards the end of the Morutso season. On this 
fresh ground sim-sim and chiroko are sown the following Mulumbi. 

‘When these crops are harvested, muyimbe is sown the following season in 
the same ground, 

Sweet potatoes are planted in the Morotso season on old mtama ground. 
‘White mtama is cultivated in the long rains, red atama in short rains, 

(i) Bofore the people may sow mtama the king must make medicine. 

‘About six months before the time has come for sowing, a pure white bullock 
4s killed at the royal Mssmbue. 

Formerly this was done by the Wakhalivu, but now it is usually done by 
Swabilis! 

‘The beast is pithed in the neck; the meat is distributed amongst various 
‘important old men. 

‘The following month the Wakhaliva strangle a black ram before the hut of 
‘the king's mother? 

‘Tho carease is then taken into the hut and placed by the bedside facing 
towards the head of the bed, ‘The following day it is taken outside and out up by 
the Wakbalivu, and the king, his wives, and children tie a strip of its skin round 
their fingers, 

‘The next day the common tpeople go and sow millet in the chief's fields 
“After which they may sow in their own plantations. 

‘Anyone caught sowing millet before the chief bas done co is fined and may 
very possibly even die. 

No such custom exists in regard to the wimbe crop, but in the chief's own 
family his mother or chief wife rust first commence the sowing; the remaining 
wives may then each sow their own particular patch. 

(© Every day when people go to cut the wimbe at harvest time they tie the first 
stalk they out round their necks, ‘These on their return to the village they fasten 
to the centre pole of the hut. 

‘After the harvest the stalks so collected aro made up into a bundle and placed 
under the roof of the grain hut, and from them is obtained next year's seed for 
sowing. 

On the first day of the harvest also the head of the family places the four first 
stalks out at the Msambue and at Were; two at each. 

(@) Shouldthe rain fal, the people make the medicine-man a present of a bullock 
and request him to produce rain. So long as the drought lasts the chief sends him 
‘the humps of all bullocks killed by him ; and at harvest time, should the medicine- 
man have been successful in producing rain, he sends round to all the plantations 
Jor a contribution of grain, 

Tf, however, no rains come, the people argue that some other medicino-men 


Vide Appendix A, (0). 
© Or pomibly chief wife, 
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are jealous of him and are working against him, They ascordingly go by night to 
their own medieine-man and kill him, 
It is asserted that heavy rains invariably follow his death, 


XIIL—Other Customs, 

(w Tf lightning strike a hnt or killa person or beast, a medicine-man is 
called in, He asks for a black sheep and having killed it removes all skin and 
flesh from the skull, into which he puts medicine. The medicine is roasted in a 
pot, and everybody in the village is given a little to lick up in the palm of his 
hand, Some is also put into a reed and hidden in the grass of the roof of every 
hut in the village, The remainder is poured into the skull, which is then buried 
by the medicine-man, where the lightning struck, he himself digging the hole. 
With it is also buried a stick from the hut or, in the caso of a person or a beast, 
some grass or earth from the spot where the lightning fell. 

For his services the medicine-man is given a hoe and the whole of the sheep 
excepting one shoulder. 
ly called the “Ikakha” is often stuck on the roof of huts to keep off 
lightning; this is a very common sight in Kavirondo? 

(0) In the village of an old man of the Wakhitsetse clan near Mumias I noticed 
one day a rather curfous-looking spear stuck in an ant hill, ond on inquiring ite 
purpose T was informed by this latter-day Moses that he used it for driving off 
hail. 

All over the Kavirondo country cows’ tails* may be seen stuck upon poles or 
trees in or near the plantations ; their object is to keep off hailstorms. 

(©) When « man builds « hut, he places in the trench in which the uprights 
stand, medicine made of a mixture of cow dung, leaves of a tree called Movini and 
fresh green grass sprang up in a spot where cattle have been. kraaled, whilst at the 
Samue time he prays to his ancestral spirits, 

(d) Small children may eat their meals with their father, but when they grow 
up they must eat in the cattle shed or “simla” hut, A son may not eat with his 
mother, but a danghter may. 

‘Women tay not sit on chairs; children may not sit in theie father's chair; 
neither, until they reach the Olnasatsa age, may they sit in. their father's presence, 
but are allowed to sit on a box or log of wood. 

‘A son may not, in his father's absence, enter the hut of any of his father’s 
wives, excepting that of his own mother? 

(@) Women, after they have reached the Muraka age, may not eat sheep, 
ures, a rodent called “iferre," raw meat, guinea fowl, pig, fowls, egzs, ete, 














1 the samme plant ax is placed pom the graves to keep off hywenas 
T believe a cow or a bull's horn is also sometimes used instead. 

2" belive they are cowie tails, but am not quite sure on this point. 

2 ‘Phe ain of Reuben is not unknown in Kavirondo families, and for this reasontthe father 
‘usually’ moves his son into a separate village when he wrows up, 

You. xin. 8 





fe burial castors, 
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XIV.—Stages in the Life of a Kavirondo (Livaka). 

The following is a rough idea of the different stages into which the life of 
these people is divided; it is probably not very acourate ; it may, however, serve 
‘as a basis for others wlio may wish to colleot further information on the subject, 

‘The information was collected from the Tatcheni people, but holds good also 
for the Wawanga and kindred tribes — 

A. Males —Mvana : age of infants, 





‘Mnutsatea : age of married men. 
‘Mukofa: age of very old men, 
B, Females—Mutorro, 
‘Mwana. 
Mniya, 
Mukhana, 
Mukbuyiu! 
‘Mukhissi: age of women, who have had a child, 
‘Muchere: the age of women, who are pust child-bearing. 


XV.—Seasons. 


The foliowing are approximately the divisions of the Wawanga year into montha 
and seasons. Despite every effort to get this correct T failed to do so; and I am 
driven to the conclusion that the Wawanga haye all but ceased to remember their 
‘own names for the months :— 


A—Murotsi: March to August. 








March Ormwajiro : commence cultivation ; sow chiroko, 

Aprit Ommilimiro, 

May Liunwia: women and children only at work in the 
fields, 

Tune se Ommuchesero : Mevinbi harvest; all hands busy building 
‘grain huts, 

July Muerango : all hands busy threshing grain, 

August Ommulchuiro : 4 month of Title work; the wonen grind 


up flour for brewing beer. 


4 The age of circumcision amongst tribes much a the Tatchoni, where this rite is practised 
amongst women, 
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B—Mutumbi : September to February. 


September... Omnirnehiro: work as in March, 

October a Sirasire, 

November 

en } Eshimiu hot months, when there is no work, 

January... Mundaw; plant sweet potatoes; women and children do 
most of the work. The mwimbi commences coming 
up. 

February. Onnomuvikhua. 


4, Wawayea Laws, 
T.—Administration of Justice. 


Tho law, except in petty cases, is administered by the king alone; petty cases 
may be dealt with by the village elders, who inflict small fines, such as a couple of 
fowls or a hoe, 

‘The punishments that may be inflicted by the king are : 

(W) Tmprigoninent for « couple of mouths with or without hard labour.t 
(2) Simple imprisonment until the accused pays the fine. 
(@) Imprisonment in the stocks for one month. 

Mumia objects to capital punishment and never passes such a sentence ; 
‘arguing that little good can come from adding a slaying to a slaying. 

‘The king hus the right to flog for certain offences, bub Mumin does not exercise 
this right either. 

‘The manner in which fines are disposed of will appear in my list of laws. 

It should, however, be noted, that the king has the right to claim the whole of 


the fine inflicted, should he choose to do so, 


TL— Sanctuaries. 

‘Throughout the Elgon distri there are certain places where a fugitive from 
justice may take refuge. 

Such spots are usually the burial places of great chiefs and are regarded as 
sacred; for instance, the cemetery of the Wawanga kings, 

Tf a man tuke refuge in a sanctuary, the owners of the same are hound to 
protect him and prevent others following him, even by the foree of arms, As soon, 
however, as the fugitive leaves the sanctuary, he may be apprehended. Should his 
ny him into the sacred grove and, in consequence, a fight 


‘pursuers insist on followi 
1d the owners of the grove, they are fined three head of 


ensue between them an 


1 Hand Jabour consists in work in the king's plantations, 
2 Vide Appenilix A, G 


16815 
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cattle by the obief for violating the spot. Should in such # case the man they are 
seeking be wanted for murder, he or his relatives aro also fined three head of eattle 
for the crime, but the murdered man’s relatives receive no compensation. 

‘Should a murderer or other criminal take refuge in a village and pay the 
elders a goat or a bull, they are bound to protect him, ‘The chief, however, may 
all upon the people to produce him,and they will then bring him secretly hy night 
to the chief for trial 

Tn such caso, if the man be too poor to pay the fine, the chief will say to him, 
“«T cannot Kill you now, since you have tieen brought to me"; and he will assist 
hhim to escape out of the country, since otherwise the murdered man’s relatives may 
kill him, if they eateh him. 


T.—Punishments. 





‘A. —Homicite If committed in an affray, the chiet despatches his “askaris ” 
to surround the village, and a fine of two cows and two bulls is exacted from the 
‘people; both parties thon appear before the chief, nd the guilty person is fined 
fifteen head of cattle, of which five head go to the chief's headmen, Ligivri and 
Nanjira, and the remaining ten head to the dead man’s relatives. 

‘The Wakhalivu, who collect the fine, receive from five to ten goats and a few 
hoes, 

‘Should the man who committed the crime be unable to pay the fine, the 
relatives of the dead! wan may kill him, should he fail to eseape ; should he, however, 
do 30, Mumia will not allow them to pursue him. 

B—Murder—(a) The relatives may seize the whole of the murderer's 
property or failing that may Kill him. 

(® If 6 man murder his own wife, he is fined two cows and two bulls. 
One of the bulls is given to the chief and the other is killed at the funeral. 
One of the cows goes to the woman's father, the other to her maternal 
uncle. 

(© Ifa woman be murdered by some one else, the erime is punished as in 
‘the case of the murder of a rian; most of the fine goes to the husband. 

(d) It a woman kill her husband, she is beaten with sticks by her brother- 
incaw. The marriage price is returned to the husband's relatives ; a small portion 
of it is given to the chief. 

(@) If © mon murder his own father, he pays a small fine of two or three 
hhead of cattle to the chief. ‘The same holds good if @ father murder his own 
child, 

(/) If a woman kill her obild she is beaten, and Her husband is'fined two or 
three head of eattle by the chief. 

(g) The murder of a child is otherwise punished the same as the murder of a 
growi-up person. 

‘Note—Genevally the murder of a relative is punished less heavily than that 
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‘of a stranger; the fine varying in proportion to the degree of ownership the 
murderer bas in the viotim. The reason being, of course, that the death of 
relative is regarded more in the light of a private loss than from the point of view 
of the community. 

C—Injurics to the body—(a) For a spear wound—The man inflicting the 
Iirt is fined two Bullocks hy the chief, The injured man gets nothing, unless it 
be a sheep to sacrifice at the Msambue. Should he die later of the wound, 
further fine of four bulls and four cows is exacted, of which one bull and one cow 
go to the chief, and one bull to his headmen (Nanjira and Ligirri)—the remaining 
head go to the relatives, 

(8) Hurt with a knodherry—One goat, which is eaten by the injured party. 

(©) For loss of a hand—The injured person receives two cows, and a fine of 
‘one bull is exacted by the chief. 

(@) For loss of « ley or an eye—One cow, and a bull to the ebief. 

(c) For loss of «finger or thumb—The injured party is given a sheep to 
sacrifice and eat. 

(f) Loss of tooth or for tearing lobe of ear—The offender pays a bull, of 
which the hump goes to the chief, If the injured person belong to the Wakthitsetse 
clan, the chief gets the ribs instead of the bump. 

(9) For treaking an arm—Two cows, and one bull to the chief. 

(i) For dreaking a Izy—One cow, and one bull to the chief. 

(i) For causing loss of both eyes—Five cows and five bulls, Four head go to 
the chief, and six to the injured person. 

(J) Ifa man leave his child unattended in the village and a fowl peck out its 
eyes, the chief fines the man a bull. 

(8) Ta man give a girl disease called “Buba,” her father claims a bull from 
him. Should the girl pass this disease on to another man, her father has to pay him 
a bull. 

(0 Tha beast cause the death of anyone, itis speared and eaten? 

‘Note—If a fine of several head of cattle is inflicted, the bull, as a general rule, 
‘goes to the chief, If the fine consist of a bull only, the hump or ribs, as the case 
may be, is claimed by the chief. 

For injuries inflicted by a woman the fine is always rather less, 

Tnjuries eaused by an intoxicated person are dealt with on the above lines. 

Persons of unsound mind are beaten; but if they commit murder, they are 
executed. 

D.—Serual offences (a) For rape or adultery—Offender pays a ball to the 
husband or fither. ‘The bull is killed and eaten; the hump is given to the 
chief. 

(8) For rape on a virgin.—One cow to the father of the girl, 

















4+ Bubs is, I take it, yaws or framboosia, 
3 Presumably at the funeral. 
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(© If @ man pot a girl in the family way, he pays one head of cattle to her 
father. Should he subsequently marry her, the marriage price is reduced 
accordingly. 

If the child be a boy, its father may claim it, but he may in such case be 
required to pay another two head of cattle to the girl's father. 

Tt tho child be a girl, it becomes the property of the mother’s 
husband, 

Should the girl dio in giving birth, the father of the child pays a bull to the 
chief, a cow to her father and another to her maternal uncle, and a fourth beast, 
which is slaughtered at the funeral, 

E—Pheft—{(a) Of cattle—The thiot is fined from one to five head, according 
to his woalth and the amount stolen, A rich man is punished more severely 
than poor man, 

Should ho be unable to pay the fine, he is put in the sto 
‘given ono or two months’ hard labour in the chief's plantation, 

Should he escape, he is punished, 

Half tho fino goos to the chief and half to the owner of the stolen property. 

(8) Of shorp—If the thief be a rich man, he is fined two sheep for ev 
sheep stolen. Half the fine goes to the chief and half to the owner; « poor man is 
punished with imprisonment with bard labour. 

(¢) OF foels—The thief is fined two fowls for every one stolen, 

(®) Of food from a village or plantation—It connitted in times of searvity, 
the thief is fined one head of cattle ; otherwise one sheep. ‘The quantity stolen is 
measured off in the field with a topo and collected from the thief's plantations 
‘accordingly, 

F—Aevidental Injurien—The person concerned is fined by the chief for his 
carelessness and pays compensation to the injured party. 

‘The following is « typical instance of the way accidental injuries are dealt 
with, 

Ono of Mumia’s wives went to her grain hut; she had her sinall child with 
her at the time and placed it on the ground beside the hut. Her brother, who was 
assisting her, lifted the roof off the hut and without noticing it deposited it on the 
spot where the child was lying. ‘The ohild was presently found to be missing, 
and when search was made for it, was discovered dead under the roof of the 
igtain but, 

Minnia thereupon paid five head of cattle to his clan and slaughtered a bullock, 
The woman was divorved, and the marriage price demanded back, 

G.—Arson.—For burning a hut the parson concerned pays to the owner the 
Value of the hut and everything in it, If wilful intent be proved, he is also fined 
five hoes, Should cattle be damaged in the firo, he is fined in addition ono cow and 
‘one bull, The bull is claimed by the chief 

H— Other Offences —(a) Ut anyone, including her own husband, tear off or toke 
hold of @ woman's tail, we is required to pay a sheep or goat, which is sactificed 


cs for one month, or 
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and eaten, otherwise the woman's chiliven will fall sick, and she herself, if 
pregnant, will abort, 

(0) Ifa man assault a woman by seizing her by the hand, he is required to 
produce a bullock, which is slaughtered and eaten by the woman's brother in the 
hnusband’s village, ‘The husband may not join them; the hump is sent to the 
chief, 

(©) For violating sacred grove: the offender is fined a bull by the 
chief, 

Punishments for offences connected with witchcraft and compensation for 
accidlontal injuries connected with superstitions have been dealt with in Parts VITL 
‘and X respeotively (pp. 43 and 46), 


Iv. 

(a) Tf a woman leave her husband, the chief orders her to return to hima. If 
she refuse, the marriage price hus to be returned to him, less the value of what she 
brought him at their marriage, 

(2) If a woman leayo her husband, she may take with her any young children 
of the marriago; but when they are grown up, the father may claim them, 

(©) The proportion of the marriage price to be returned varies according to 
the number of children the woman bas borne her husband, A husband is not 
entitled to demand back any portion of the marriage price, should tho children 
exceed! three in number. 

If at the time of separation the children are very young and subsequently dio, 
halt the marriage price oan be demanded back, 

When the marriage price is returned, the male children belong to the father, 
the female children to the mother, 

() A man cannot demand back the marriage price in the event of the woman 
proving barren, 

(© It aman marry 0 girl and find sho be not « virgin, he is entitled to demand 
the return of one bullock, 

If she be found to be with child, he may divorce her. 

(/) If a gan ill-treat his wifo, she may complain to the chief, who fines him 


a goat, 





to Marriage, 











V.— Ines veluting to Property. 

(@ If a man clear land and then abandon it, he ean dispose of it for a 
nominal sum, such as one fowl, 

(2) Banana plantations ean be tought and sold. 

‘The price of an average plantation is one goat and a hoe, or bullock, or ten 
rapees, 

(@) Huts an also be sold. Formerly they were valued at two fowls but 
‘owing to the scarcity of timber in these days the price now amounts to four or 
five rupees, 
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VI—Inheritonce, 


(@) A minor's property is given into the custoly of his uncles, who are 
given a small share of the cattle. ‘The boy spends half his time with his 
smother’s brothers and half with his father's brothers. 

(%) TE a man have no brothers, his property is entrusted to the care of the 
chief, who selects suitable guardians for the children and on the day of their father’s 
death is given a bullock, * 

(©) A father can leave his property amongst his sons as he chooses, giving a 
Younger son a larger share than an elder son but the whole of his property must 
gp to his children, 

(® A very rich man's property is divided up amongst his sons by the chief, 
who in return receives a eow for his trouble. 

(@) On the death of a man young and childless wives pass to his. brothers. 
‘Should they refuse to go, the return of the marriage price can be demanded. 

Wives with children ean elect to live with them. 

(f) If the girl have no fall brothers, the price is divided amongst her half 
brothers. In a family, where there are, say, three brothers and three sisters, the 
eldest brother would take the purchase price of the eldest sister, the second brother 
that of the second sister, and so forth, This is very frequently done during the 
fathor's lifetime, in order that his sons may themselves purchase wives with the 
cattle thus obtained: 

(9) Evory wite receives from her husband @ certain quantity of stock, ‘The 
chief wife is given most, unless she prove incompetent. On the death of the 
hushand this property is dividled up amongst the woman's children, If one of the 
wives have # larger number of children than the others, their portion is increased 
from the common stock, Hyery woman has also her own banana plantation, 
which goes to her eldest son, 





‘APPENDIX A, 


(a) Loreko is the country lying between the Neaea and Lusumu Rivers ; 
towards the east itis bounded by small stream flowing into the Nzaea: from 
Munias to this stroam is a distance of about 14 miles. Usanga is the country 
across the Nzaea (right bank); its northern houndary is the Sioia River, 

(®) Wanga belonzeil to a tribe called the Wakhesiru. Kaviakalla’s descendants 
are said to be living in Maragoli ; it would be interesting to trace this, the eller 
branch of the family, 

(©) Murono’s desvendants still continue to reign semi-independently over 
Section of the Wawanga known nk the Ndangalessia; the present chiet is Ligisti 
5/0 Denjesho (wide Appenidix B). ‘The head of this family enjoys all the 
Privileges and prerogatives of a reigning obief in his own ight, but acknowledges 
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Mumia as supreme chief; and Mumia on his side recognizes his claims 
(wide Wawanga laws: Nanjira and Ligirri share in fines inflicted by the 
king). 

(@) There are very few chiefs in the Elgon district who have the right to wear 
as Jeopard-skin cloak. Majanja, a very great Kitosh chief, was not permitted to do 
‘so, although « smaller chief, nominally at any rate under him, called Maiero, was. 
‘The reason being, that the former was not a hereditary chief of a ruling family 
whilst the latter wals, Majanja was succeeded by his son Sudi; but Sudi is not 
‘permitted either to wear such a cloak. In Uganda a similar custom prevails (or 
did prevail), only juniors of Royal blood being allowed to wear a leopard or cut 
skin round the waist. 

© Beads of this description are strung on the hair from an elephant's tail 
and worn round the neck. 

(f) Owing to the custom so many Europeans have of offering “ Wazee” and 
‘others chairs to sit on, when they come into their camps or houses, a custom largely 
due to the inhability of Europeans to distinguish between big men and little men, 
‘all natives being equal in their eyes, this rule is now scarcely ever observed. 

Generally the white man’s influence has caused much of the old etiquette to 
disappear, and the chie! no longer regarded by the common people with any- 
thing like the awe and reverence of former days. 

‘A pavallel to this custom of not allowing common people to sit on stools or 
‘chairs is to be found in Speke’s Journal of the discovery of the Nile, in which he 
describes the difficulties he experienced in obtaining ‘Mtesa’s permission to sit on a 
‘chair he brought with him ; no one being permitted to sit in the king's presence on 
anything raised above the ground. 

(g) Tcannot sufficiently regret that I was unable to inquire more closely into 
‘the magical or priestly character of the Wawanga kingship. 

‘That the king is a semi-divine personage there cannot, I think, be very much 
doubt; further, there cannot be the smallest doubt that he is, first and foremost, a 
priest or medicine-man and that he exercises authority not by virtue of the 
kingship, but by virtue of his priesthood; to what extent he is a medicine-man 
and what his functions as such are I cannot very well say. We have seen that 
the fertility of some of the erops, at any rate, appears to depenil upon certain 
‘sacrifices but ceremonies performed by him, in which also the chief wife or his 
mother play an important part; on the other hand, he does not appear to exercise 
‘eoutrol over the weather, for he is, so far as my information goes, not a 
rainmaker. 

T believe one of the iing’s chief fametions in olden time was to make the war 
‘medicine, and on this acount alone he would be a very important personage 
amongst tribes that were constantly at war with each other.! 

















1 All sorts and kinds of tribes resorted to Skinnda and Mumia in time past for war 
medicine ; even the E’Uasn-Gisho Masai, I believe. 
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From the account I havo given of him I think we are safe in assuming that 
the king is in some vague way a reincarnation of the late king, and through him he 
stands in very close communion with the whole band of tribal ancestral spirits and 
Possibly even with the tribal deity himself. The custom of strangling the king. 
before death throws « good deal of light on the question, 

Another interesting point with regard to the Wawanga kings is the apparently 
dual nature of the kingship, 

Jn considering the question we are apt to be led astray by’ the shadowy part 
this other king appears to play ; but for all that it anight, were the real truth to be 
known, be none the less real and important; at any rate we need not conelnde 
that, because he is to us amere figure somewhere in the background, he is of no 
Account; on the contrary, although as king he may exercise but small authority, he 
‘nay in his character of priest be all powerful; in other words one may possibly 
here havea division of labour; and whilst the one, with certain exceptions, confines 
himself to duties of a pnrely'temporal nature, the other aay be responsible for the 
spiritual welfare of the tribe. 

(A) The Kavirondo eustoms relating to burials and marriages are so extremely 
complicated that it is most difficult to avoid confusion in the recording of then 
or to put them down on paper in proper chronological order. I think, however, 
that my account of them will be found substantially correct; points on which 
Tam doubtful I have omitted. 

Te should be borne in mind that: my description is intended to be a record, 
though not an absolutely concise one, of every little detail of ceremonial that takes 
Place on such oecasions; but it is more than probable thas, as amongst ourselves, 
many of these may, and probably are, very. frequently omitted. 

(®) For some reason the Wakhitsetse have of late years come to look upon 
themselves as Moliamedans. A good desl of proselytizing is carried on by the 
Mohaniedans in and about Mumias, aud I think there can be no doubt that by 
laying stress upon the importance the Wakhitsetse attach to cireumeision they have 
sradually sueceeded in convincing Murmia and his brothers that they belong to the 
‘Mohamedan faith, 

The fact mnust not be lost sight of that, in the vast majority of cases whore 
an up-country native embraces Islam, his conversion begins aud ends with the rite 
of cireumeision. 

‘The ituportance to Mohainedans proselytizing in these parts of being able to 
claim the ruling family as belonging to their faith cannot be over estimated, 

(7) Unfortunately my list of sacred groves is not complete. I. suggest it 
Would be well worth the trouble to compile such a list; since the intrusion of 
Askatis and others into these places might easily give rise to trouble with the 
people. 
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Totem. Sub-Clan, Origin or Descent, 


| 
Wamuchechore | Nanyanya 








Walhiteetse; descended Bushbuck... 











from Wangs. 2 Watende—...| Banja S/O Masui. 
3. Wamidehi ue 
& Wambute = 
| &. Waiundo Skiaggi S/O Musni. 
| & Wamukilato ‘) Mukalnle 8/0 Musui 
7. Wakitechi” “| Kitechi 8/0 Musa. 
& Waakomachi <.) Akomachi 8/0 Musui, 
9 Waafukho  ;..| Afakho 8/0 Nedia, 
Wanamagwa ... so Bushbick..| ae ay | Namagwa S/O Wangan, 
Wamunyafo vx] Bushbuck..| an | Mumyafu 8/0 Wanga 


Wamurono! ; descended | Bushbuck. 
from Murono S/O 
Wanga 

Wambatea +a} Bushbuck..) .. | Wnmbataa,n chief of the Wamanga, 

ed lived formerly at 






su| Tavuche 8/0 Murono, 


Wakholue ; descended | Bushbuck... Osakho 8/0 Kwendakhusunia. 











from’ Kenda Warkikunba S)0 Nduale, who was 
fama, belonged 10 ‘of same faraily we Kowendak- 
‘Wangu's tribe. Hosa 
3, Wakhamnte ...) Came from Marntch. 
Warek ewe sul Tvech? «| 1 Watalita | Camo from Sangalo in Kitoeh and 
3, Wasingalo Ree tested coat te 
the Tatchoni teiber 
Wamuima? weve) Fish a] ew | Ave the ruling clan amnongat, the 
— Warangy and areald tohave 
Come frou Mtwall 
Waters, 1. «| Fah Are'said to have belonged otigin~ 
etere ally to the Kabras ile? 
Wanaka val Boshbuck,.| sn | Deseonded. from the Wamnakoya 





‘lan of the Wanyifa tribe 


wa a maf Dore] we me | Discoded trom Muchero, a ala 
ne ‘of Wanga ; Belong ily 
toa teil called Wakien’ 














\ This section fv sometimes known as the Ndangalessia; the name is a purely geographical 
cone, and is dorived from the name of the place where Murono bile Is village, and signities a 
Wwaterlese place. Mustnda isthe family name of the Wanarono chiefs, 

Sto my list of Wawanga clans T am inclading the Wamanga clans, since forall yrastial 

the two tribes are by now one. 

 Wanga i mid to fave found these people in» swamp oF island in the Neaea called 
Chekhoneeei he saw thelr fires and invited them to join him; at that time the family ix said 
‘to have comprised four male menibers only. S 

They migrated from their homes to an island in the Nenea called Michinga, where thoy 
‘were discovered by Wanga. 

4 The Wakisa lived wear a hill called Kisa, on the Yala. 
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Clan, | Toon, | Sub-Cha, Origin or Descent, 

Wakhaliva ; descended| Roasted |.1, Wamatora ... Mkhons 8/0 Khativa. 

«from Movandame!” | “mwimbi. | 2° Watavucho | Tavuche 8/0 Khali, 

Wawesia. 4 .f Anowpot?| ss, | Wamakoyn clan of the Wanyifa 
tribes 

Wakiami —.,, | A milk pot t+ | Umani in Gem; came in after 
‘Wanga, 

Washikara ... J Waterbuck |... 4 | Camo with Wanga ; were his serfs 

Wamhieait ... | hatietit | 1. Warkiundo ..| Original ean, 

| 3 Waluta ‘Came frou Kitoah, 
Wamulembua’ ... | Two water |... | Camé from Mwai. 
jars? 





¥ote-—The Wamurono used formerly not to intermarry with the Wakhitsetse, 
the eller branch of the family; but may do so now. The Wakhitsetse, Wambatsa, 


and Wamale may not intermarry; but the Wamale, Wakholue, and Wamurono are 
said to be allowed to do s0, 


‘Tax Wataco. 





‘The real name of the Walag 
by the Wamoni. 

‘The tribe appears, in part at least, to be of Nandi extraotion; they are probably 
mixture of several different tribes, They are divided into three political groups ; 
‘each group utider its own chief as under:— 


is El Bawgek; Walago is the name given them 


L The Vonynuidet, under Kepsteddi. 
IL. The Neketet, under Chebukuto. 
IML. The Kaviemit, under Werakai. 





* Mornndume came here with Wanga ; he belonged to tho Mouasi tribe in Terviki ; thay 
‘are now anid to be living in Gen, 


# They take their name from Khalivu’s village Matora. 

4 May not eat food cooked in a neve pot. 

Migrated in from somewhere near Usoga some time after Wanga's arrival, 

# May not drink out of a mille 

" Lived formerly in Uchifi, on the right bank of the Luaumu River, ani were the 
hereditary enemios of the W: 

A species of smal bird. 

* This clan waa the “ Wakhalivi” clan of the Wamanga, 

1 1a member of this clan meet 1 person coming from the river with two water jury, it ie 
onsidered a sign of illluck ; and as an antidote he must return to the village 
or fowl; if the latter, the ceremony is very similar to that described in ty notes melee 
“remedies against piskness” (wide p. 44); the benk is worn round the neck for one or two 
days. A man performs this eeemony himself, but a woman must have it doue for hen Ie 


goat is killed instead of n fowl, dung is rubbed on the chest, and a strip of skin is tied round 
the two little fingers of the right hand. 


sud Kill a goat 
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‘They live at the foot of Mount Elgon on the right bank of the Malikisi River 
and call their country Bawgek. 
The tribe is divided into the following clans 





I—The Venyandet Section, 

1. Fenjoose—Totem leopard; came from Kamwaege Hill in Uganda; may not 
Kill leopards or wear @ leopard skin. If a leopard attack their cattle, they must 
get the members of some other clan to Kill it, 

2. Kabinjose—Totem leopard; same origin and totemistio customs as the 
‘Vanjoose, with whom they may not intermarry. 

3, Kamuyyek—Totem wild cat; same origin and totemistic eustoms as 
Land 2. 

4. Ennagambi—Totem a species of small monkey; same origin and totemistio 
customs as 1, 2, and 3, If this monkey do damage to the crops, they may drive it 
away but nob injure it. Kepsteddi, the chief of this section, is a Wangoma 
dy birth. 





IL —The Neketet Section. 

1. Kamugek.—Totem the lion; came trom Kamwaega Hill in Uganda, 

2, Kalugonck—Totem a species of rodent called Shemuyi; came from Luteka, 
4s hill at the source of the Malabe River. 

8, Kapgoiyel:—Totem the baboon ; same origin as the Kabugonek. 


TL—The Kaviemit Section, 

1. Kamuimck—Totem grey monkey; came from Kabukwess, a hill in 
Uganda. 

2, Kabinandavek—Totem a small animal called Kanseriek, protably the 
hyrax ; came from Soos in Uganda. 

4. Kanudake—Totem an anitnal called Olenyet, probably the ural ; came 
from Kamawa in Uganda. 

Te will be noted that all these clans have moved in from the Uganda 
‘Protectorate, and that the different places where they came trom are all situated 
close together round the western foot of Mount Elgon. ‘The migration took place 
{within the last fifty years I judge them to be mainly of the same origin as the 
Suk and kindred tribes with an infusion from the same stock as thut of the 
Kitosh, Wamoni, and other similar peoples; possibly they have also a certain 
‘amount of Turkana blood in them, They formed probably the advance guard of 
the Suk invasion, and were pushed westwards by these latter, the greater portion 
of whotn ultiwately moved eastwards towards the Sogota and Lake Baringo, 

The clans ure exogamous ; they may not hunt, Kill, or wear the skin or any 
trophy of their totem animal. Circumcision is practised amongst both sexes, As 
‘general rule they do not bury their dead, the only exception to this rule that 





—- 
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Tinow of is in the case of the father of twins ; this custom, I believe, exists 
amongst the Elgoni also; the body is buried in the village near the hut, the village 
is then abandoned. 

Tue Waxcowa. 


The real name of this tribe is Ngomamek, ‘The country they live in is called 
Bongoma. ‘They area tribe very similar to the Walago, who are their near 
neighbours; like them they are mainly of Nandi extraction with an infusion of 
blood from other tribes; most probably they are Iargely intermarried with the 
‘Watia, They speak the some dialect as the Walago. 

They are divided into the following clans :— 

1, Kawmotey—Totem hywna ; may not hunt their totem animal. Should 
they, however, kill one, they will slaughter a sheep and leave it by 
the carease, for the spirit-of the dead beast to eat; came from a cave 
called Kapsoma in Kamution, a hill at the foot of Mount Elgon on the 
Uganda side. 

Merivuta.—Totem fish; are of Nandi extraction and said to be 
descended from the Kimugun clan ; after leaving Nandi they settled 
first for a time near a hill called Natonda in Kitosh. 

3. Kamwm—Totem rhino; may not hunt totem animal, not carry 
trophies, such as a rhino horn knobkerry; same origin as the 
Merinda. 

4, Kapchiena.—Totem baboon ; came from Mbai in Uganda; are of same 

extraction as the Kakelelwa, 

. Kapkeneyu-—Totem baboon ; ame from Nalonda in Kitosh; may not 

intermarry with the Kapehiena, 

6. Kaptaka—Totem lion ; may not hunt totem animal ; same origin as 

Kapehiens. 
7. Kaplai—Totem giraffe; sume origin as the Kaumatep. Their cave 
‘was called Kamution, which is also the name of the hill. 

Kaptai is the medicine-man's clan; Kepsteddi, chief of the Venyandet Walago, 
4s the principal medicine-man of the clan; when I last visited the Wangome, their 
own medigine-man was dead, and they were about to choose another one called 
Sumburre, Kopsteddi’s father was formerly Laibon of the clan. The present 
chief of the Wangoma is a man called Matete. 

Circumcision is practised amongst both sexes, Asa general rule corpses are 
thrown out to the hyanas; chiefs and the father and mother of twins are, however, 
‘buried. Both male and female are buried lying on their right side. Males in the 
‘hut, females under the verandah, 


‘Tue Wasa. 
‘Tho Wamia call themselves Etossio; they are a branch of the Turkana and 
migrated originally from the Turko River to Karnngu in Uganda, thence to 
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Tororo and finally settled on the borilers of the Elgon district. ‘The tribe is 
divided into four groups, as under :— 


1. The tanya; chief Mucharo; country Angveta, 
2, The Tkarubuko; chief Moin; country Kollain. 
3. The Kawgawei ; chief Iraru; country Mwalia, 
4, The Tkarubuko; chief Ttewa; country Kabell. 
‘The last two are, nominally at any rate, under chief Moin. 
‘There appear to be two other tribes not included in my list of groups, called 
Eshorom and Awsawgaini. 
‘The following is a more or less complete list of their clans (Agetegirri) 












1. Elmaelat, 14, Tkwata. 

2, Tama, 15, Tkawda, 
3, Tlogine, 16, Tkarubuko, 
4, Tkomolu. 17. Tara, 

5, Tbareama. 18, Itengorr, 
6, Ikaiyoro. 19, Trieta, 

7. Igo 20, Tkattakak, 
8, Tkattigawk. Igurrok. 
9, Tnarak. 22, Kamariam. 
10, Tyoruk. 28, Tkarigoko, 
11. Thatala, 24, Ugawtok. 
12, Tkatanyu. 26, Ekonoma, 
13. Thalang. 


‘Tho Wamia bury all their dead, both male and female, lying on the right side ; 
the grave is dug in the kraal, They are inveterate hashish swuokers aud, unlike the 
‘Turkana, inilulge in fermented liquors, When they left the Turkell they were rich 
in camels and donkeys, butt lost almost the whole of these in a raid by a people 
called Wakinussu, apparently a branch of the Masai, The clans are exogamous ; 
they appear to possess two totem animals only, the leopard and the hyena, and one 
or other of these animals is the totem of every one of these clans. 

‘Like the Turkana they kill their cattle by spearing; sheep are smothered. 

For further information on the Tarkana see any paper on the Turkana of 
Baringu distriot. 


‘Tae Et. Konvt, 


‘The El Konyiare one of the many branches of the Nandi-speaking race, ‘They 
are closely allied to the Chepcharangain and Sangwir groups; and trace their descent 
from a Kamasia family called Kapsingurt. The original head of this family 
was called Sangurt, and from him are descended the El Konyi Laibons, 

‘The real name of the El Konyi is Sabaiyot, The tribe is divided into the 
following clans (O rtinwek) — 
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Clan. Totem. | Origin. 





1 | oLRipaetok 4. +) Blophant. =. zi Mayinas 





1 | Kanotemtai .. ..| Buffilo 1...) Ditto. 
HE |MKitorite =... | Ditto alee 
IV | Chebogus .. ... «| Ditto | 1 

Re |eapeathy es) Test alee, Uae.) Seana: 
VE | Mogogir sa] Bates. _| Ditto. 
Vit | Kapsanweleris ... —...) Bushbuck ... | Ditto. 
vat | Sewmek ... 1. | Baboon... «|? 

1X | Chomnogosin ... ...] Hartebeesto —_«..| Ditto, 











Clans Nos, Ind ITT are branches of one and the same family ; No, I being 
the elder branch ; to it belong the Laibons, No. VIL is now extinct. 

The following clans may intermarry, I and Uf, T and IU, T and LV, Land VIL, 
Vand VE, 1V and VU, IX nd 11, I and IV, Uf and VII, 1fand TV, Hand VIT, 
and VI 

‘The El Konyi used at one time to intermarry with the Sengwir; but never with 
the Chepeharangain, the reason being, that the women of this tribe refuse to assist 
in the work of building huts, ete.; amongst the Chepobarangnin this work being left 
to the men, 

People may not hunt or eat the flesh of their totem animal, nor wear the skin 
or other trophies, ‘The Kamatembai may not eat any game went. Children take 
the totem of the father, both boys and girls are cireumeized, They do not bury their 
dead. Certain of the clans, those possessing cattle, do not eat fowls, egys, rats or 
fish. ‘They say that when their cattle died during the great cattle plague they took 
to eating these things and died in consequence, henee they eschew them now. 

‘The El Konyi used never formerly to cultivate, but are beginning to do s0 now 
Hashish has unfortunately taken a strong hold on them, and they grow this weed in 
enormous quantities. They possess three Laibons, Eramugge, the most. important, 
Eraptack, and Erachonge ; the latter lives in Walago. 

Like their neighbours the Wasauvvin, who live on the other side of Elgon in 
the Uganda Protectorate, the El Konyi live in caves on the side of the mountain, 
‘The most important of these are Terrei, Chebbitch, Chevin, Chelelmit, Kipshori, 


1 Mavina is the mime given to some eaves on the other sile of Elgon occupied by the 
Wassnvein. 


” 
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Chepkaka, Kosirei, and Chebubutoi, of these Terrem is the largest; it takes its 
name from the beautiful waterfall close by. ‘The name ‘Tertem is now no longer 
confined to this'one cave, but is used to denote the whole side of the mountain 
oceupied by the El-Konyi. Thus when an El Konyi isasked whence he comes from 
he will reply “from Terrem,” Another, but less familinr, name is, I believe, 
Kebenawnik ; but on this point T cannot be quite certain, 

‘The El Konyi have many strange stories and beliefs in connection with their 
caves, Of Terrem, itis said that a gigantic white cow lives at the back, and that on 
rare occasions she leaves the cave to graze outside, Her visit to the outer world 
is horalded by strange rumbling noises, and in the morning the water of the small 
Jake in the cave will be found to have risen above the level of the floor. Putting 
two and two together I imagine that these caves are ancient steam vents, and that 
on very rare oocasions some inner disturbance in the mountain causes a rush of 
steam, the white cow of the legend. 

T may add that I examined theso carefully and could find no evidence for the 
theory that they are artificial ; I am, however, not an expert. 

Kabras is thie name given to that: portion of the Elgon district lying at the 
foot of the Nandi escarpment between Utsotso on the south and Kitosh on the 
north; and is a name of foreign origin. 

‘The country may be divided into three sections -— 

4, Unyala, lying at the foot of the Nandi escarpmient, 
2, Wakhusia towards Ambani’s portion of Utsotso. 
3, Tataoni on the borders of Kitosh, 

Nos. 1 and 2, withtheexception of headman Sikolia’s sub-district, are inhabited 
by the Kamalamba, the true Kabras. No, 3 and Sikolia’s sub-district by the 
‘Tatsoni section of the Kitosh. 

‘The reason why these latter have come to be classed with the Kabras instead of 
with the Kitosh is probably because they occupy the country on the left. bank 
of the Nzoia River, which has always been considered as: the boundary between 
Kitosh and Kabras, There can, however, I think, be no doubt that they 
are identical with Kifumo's Kitosh across the Nzoia River; and the name 
‘Tatsoni includes the country on both banks of this river. 

Tappend a table showing details of Shitanda’s and/"Lambassi’s districts. I 
cannot supply information regarding the other chiefs’ districts as I have not visited 
them yet. 





Customs, etc! 
Totemism., 
‘Tho tribes are divided into clans; the clans are exogamous ; children are of the 
father's totem ; a man may not marry into his mother's clan, 
‘When the totem is an animal or vegetable, its consumption by members of the 
clan is, asa rule, forbidden. 


1 Unless expressly stated the following applies to the Kamalambs only. 
Vou. XLII. r 


a 
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If this prohibition be disregarded, they believe that they will break out in 
sores all over the body. Members of the Mubini clan (Watobo and Wacheri) may 
uot allow a jembe handle (their totem) to touch their sleeping skins. Should this 
‘occur, the handle, after detaching the jembe, must be taken outside the hut and 
burnt (it may not be bunt inside the hut); and a goat, a black one for 
preference, must immediately be slaughtered. 

‘Members of the Thaka (python) totem (Walu and Wasamu), when they find a 
python, proceed to the spot with a pot of “uji” and a white fowl; and after 
presenting the snake with the “uji,” pluck out a few feathers from the fowl, and 
sticking them upright in the ground before the snake, thus address it: “O snake! 
eo we have brought you food, a pot of ‘uji'; do not therefore become angry with 
tus and shield us from all sickness and ill-luck," 

After this they return to the village leaving the potof * nji" behind, and let 
loose the fowl, which henooforth is  stcred bird, and if avy member of tho clan 
falls ill, they bring it to the sick person and calling out to the fowl the name of the 
patient ask it to cure him. ‘This bind is specially efficacious in curing blindness,’ 
‘The samo custom exists amongst the Wawanga, but with thom it is not confined to 
any particular clan, 

Amongst the Omajina, whose totem is the malt utilized in making beer, it is a 
‘great offence for anyone to spit this stu out ona member of the clan, 

‘The following is a list of totems ; this list is, however, probably not complete ; 
but contains all those I was able to collect in the short time at my disposal — 








A—Kamalamba Tribe, 




















No, Chun, | ‘Totem. Remarks, 
7 Water, ss) Chirokot ... se] Said to be of E’aasn-Gishu origin, 
2 Washiu White ant Came from Marama. 
a Watobo Tembe handle (Muhini), » on the Konyi: 
4 Wachuuna —.., Dove (Situkba) ... | oe | Marama, 
Beale | UMM trey vernew ths eerie 
operation 
6 | Washibika ' 
7 |Omudgi t Of Wanyifa origi 
8 | Wenge. 1 Came from Einache in Kavirondo, 





£ T cannot say for cortain whether this fowl can cure all diseases or only blindness ; 
think, however, the version given above is correct, 
* The prohibition against eating chiroko does not apply to all members, 
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Clan, ‘Totem, Remarks, 

9 | Wachee’ «| Jembe handle (Muhini),.| Came from Kakumoga ; may inter- 
© fancy with the Watobo, 

10 | Wamusoga | ’ Nedwa situkba, 

1 | Washegus ’ Chireho, 

12 | Wakhusia | Guinea fowl... «J Came from Wawanga (Tomia’s) 








B—Lebonjess Tribe, 


embe handle (Mubini).». Came from Konyt. 





1 | Watobo 








2 | Omajina Obwanga (malt forbrew-| 4 Kiletwa, 
| ing boon. 

3 | Wasoko, ’ ny Utlort (Ritetwa). 

a | Wata Taka (python)... sa) yy Terom (Mt, Elgon), 








C—Sangalo Tribe, 





1 | Muminam —,..| Zebra (Singoit) ... «| Camo from Ukhaio, 


Koagoal ede 145) etd! a levainelain 
Python ({baken) » Niwale, a bill in Kitosh, 




















Births, 

1. When a woman gives birth to. twins, certain purification ceremonies must 
be performed before the mother may leave the hut, otherwise ill-luck will dog their 
footsteps through life. A day or two before it is proposed that they shall leave the 
hut for the first time, a sheep is killed, a black one if obtainable, if not, then a 
white one; the question of colour is, however, not of special importance. Next the 
husband proceeds to catch alive a small animal called Iftkho, which T take to be a 
mole, and which he deposits, together with a little food to keep it alive, in an 
earthen pot, where it remains for a day or 60, 

On the appointed day the mole is killed by driving a wooden spike into the 
‘back of its neck; the belly is split open and the contents of the stomach 
removed, and some of this is rubbed on the children’s and mother's chest. 

‘The skin is next out up and a strip tied round the right wrist of each twin and 
round the mother’s neck, and worn thus for five days, after which the mother 
proceeds to the river and, after washing, throws all three pieces of skin into the 
water. The flesh of the mole is deposited in a hole under the verandah of the hut, 

12 
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before the door, and a pot, with a hole knocked in the bottom, is placed upside down 
‘over it; the hole is then filled in with earth, After this the mother may leave the 
hut. 

‘Next a medicine-man is called in to make up’a concoction composed of the 
remaining contents of the mole's stomach, the undigested food from the sheep's 
stomach (?) and of cartain herbs, Some of this mixture he rubs on the hoes and 
then proceeds alone with the husband and wife to the plantations, where he 
sprinkles the remainder on the ground. After this the mother may leave 
her children alone in the hub, without fear of any harm coming to them. 

‘The medicine-man receives a goat or @ spear for his services; and if it be 
‘harvest time, when he performs the ceremony in the shambas, all those he pusses 
on the road must; make him a present of grain, and for this purpose the woman 
takes with her a basket, 

2, Tf cow gives birth to twins, fresh green grass is tied round the necks of 
all three beasts; a beer drinking fesst is next prepared, and the calves are led out 
‘and tied up to one of the grain huts; « sheep is slaughtered and the company, 
after singing several songs, retires. 


Deaths, 

1, All dead are buried; the grave is dug in the kraal and is made very deep 
(about 4 feet 6 inches). 

Tf the deceased was a man of much importance, the village moves to another 
site three or four months after the death ; his grave is covered over with stones, 
and from time to time food and a lighted pipe of tobaeco are placed upon the mound. 

‘A man is buried lying on his right side, a woman lying on her left, 

Nothing is deposited with the corpse in the grave (#); but before burial, 
swhilat deceased is still lying in the hut, the relatives come and pour grain, tobaceo 
and beer over the body. ‘This is afterwards swopt up and thrown outside, where it 
is picked up by the fowls, 

‘After the grave is filled in, a fowl is killed by striking its head on the ground, 
and then consumed by fire, 

If the dead man was sufficiently wealthy to-allow his relatives to do so, 
‘a gout is eaten at the funeral and the following day a bullock is Killed, 

Ifa woman die in childbirth, a black sheep is killed, and the meat is given to 
the man or oman who assisted at the birth. 

2. A chief of the Washin clan is buried in a sitting position, wrapped in araw 
bullock hide and with his head above ground. An earthen pot is placed over the 
head and the whole covered over with cow dung. 

8 Dead persons’ ornaments are given to their children after the funeral, 


Marriages, 
Formerly the price of a wife was about fourteen head of cattle. In these days, 
owing to scarcity of cattle, it has been reduced to from three to five cows, two 
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bullocks and four goats. This is given to the father of the girl and is usually 
passed on by him to his sons, to enable each to buy a wife, full brothers being 
given a larger share than half-brothers. The mother-in-law is given a present of 
two hoes and a knife, and the father further receives ‘a spear, The bride 
on her part brings her husband a very large quantity of grain and beer. 

Before the marriage takes place the father’ invites the son-in-law and his 
brothers to a beer drinking feast, after which the bridegroom takes his wife home 
with him, and a few days later, in his turn, gives a great feast, to which he invites 
the bride's relatives. 

Divoree, 

‘A wife cannot be returned to her parents, and the return of the marriage price 
demanded, unless she leave her husband and go to live with some one else this is 
the cage even though she prove barren. When the marriage price is returned, due 
deduction is minde for the value of the grain and beer the wife brought her husband 
on their marriage. 

Circumcision, 

Amongst the Kamalamba boys only are cireumcized. The Lebonjess and 
Sangalo circumcize both boys and girls. ‘The ceremony takes place annually in the 
month Mukayukhanue, and if a boy wish to be ciroumeized, he must first obtain 
hhis father’s consent ; should he fail to do so, he is liable to the most serious 
consequences. A large hut for the accommodation of the boysis built in the village 
‘of the chief, and here they remain for the next three or four months after the 
operation. 

‘As soon as they are cireumcized, the front door of the hut is closed up, and 
heneoforth exit by the back door only is permitted; the idea being that they must 
not be seen by strangers, or the healing up of the wound will be retarded. No 
‘married women or young boys are allowed near them during this time, but'a 
number of inmarriod girls live in the same hut with them to Took after them and 
to cook their food. 

No prohibition on the consumption of food exists except in regard to vegetables 
‘or meat requiring to be cooked with salt. 

‘A boy may marry before being cireumcized; and if. after undergoing the 
operation he wishes to meet his wife, he may do so by seoret assignation. 

A member of the Musonje clan performs the operation. 


Taves, 

1. Ifa man put a git] in the family way, he pays the father of the girl a cow, 
if, however, he marry her, the purchase price is reduced accordingly. 

2, The price for committing adultery is one bullock; the offender is tied up 
until he pays; if he have no bullock, he pays a cow, and failing that, grain and 
fowls; if he possess nothing at all, he is usually set free again. 

3, Rape: fine, one cow. 


—-  ~ 
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4, Murder > Blood money, which was formerly thirty head of cattle, has now 
been reduced to twenty head. Unless the murderer pay compensation, he is liable 
to be killed by the relatives of the murdered man, 

5. Spear wound : one head of cattle. 

6, Causing loss of an eye: one cow‘and one bull. 

7. Causing loss of a finger = one head of cattle. 

& Causing loss of a hand : one cow. 

9, Causing loes of a lag : two cows. 

10. Causing loss of an ear > one cow. 

11. Breaking an arm: one ball. 

12, Breaking a leg one cow. 

13, Striking a man with a knobkerry : one goat or sheep. 

14. Theft from a shamba : from one fowl to a cow, acconling to the amount 
stolen, 

15, Theft of cattle : from one cow or bull to ten head of cattle, according to 
the number stolen, and the return of the stolen property. 

16. Theft from a bechive: one fowl! for every beehive robbed. 

17. Theft of  foet: one fowl for every one stolen. 


Property. 

1. The population to the square mile being small, there is ample land for all, 
and hence land tenure does not exist ;a man may cultivate in one place one season 
and in another place two miles away next season ; that is to say, the fact of man 
clearing a patch of ground one season gives him no particular rights to that same 
‘patch next season. 

2, Property at a man's deoth is divided between his brothers and sons. If he 
die possessed of much stock and he have only few brothers, these will as a rule be 
given five or six head of cattle each. If, however, there be a large number of both 
brothers and sons, the former will probably not receive more than one or two head 
‘at most ; elder sons inherit a greater proportion of the father’s wealth than 
‘Younger sons, 

‘Widows have the option of passing into the possession of their brothers-in-law 
or of remaining with their children. 

‘The purchase price of a siater, if the father be dead, is divided amongst her 
brothers, full brothers receiving a larger share than half-brothers. 

Catendiar. 

‘The following is the Kamalamba calendar ; but T eannot guarantee its strict 
accuracy, as the time at my disposal was too short to allow me to check it very 
carefully. 

* It in recognized that this punishment is inadequate ; recently s man robbed four hives 


and was sentenced to pay six fowls, but he claimed that this was in excem of the amount he 
‘would be fined according to law. 








S) 
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Morotso Season, Janiaery-—Tune, 


———— 


1 | Jan...) Omusano ... | Sow wimbi; chitoko harvest. 

2 | Feb. ..| Omunye .., _...| Weeding wimbi shambas. 

3 | Mar, ~»| Omuzaro » ” 

obi -Apsils >) Ontsncabey yee: } Breaking ground for sim-sim culti- 
5 | May — ...| Omusafue Maes 

6 | June...) Omunane or | Wimbi harvest; cireumeision 


Mukavukhanue ...|/ month. 





Muluinbi Season, July-December. 








7 | July — ...| Muchesero ... 

Harvest time ; grinding wimbi. 
8 | Ang. ...| Mukhuiro 
9 | Sept, | Milimiro Commence mtama cultivation. 
10 | Oct. ...| Murachiro... —_..,| Sow mtama. 
a1 | Noy. | Musirasire ... —_...] Weeding mtama shambas, 
12 | Dee. Mukbalesie .. —..| Sow chiroko. 











‘The white mtama is cultivated in the Morotso season, the red mtama in the 
‘Mulumbi season. 


Conclusions. 


Teonclude from the information I have given above, that the Kabras are of 
the same stock as the Wawanga, Waisukha, Watakho, Watsotso and other similar 
tribes, and that they are in no way akin to the Nandi-speaking people. Their 
calendar, totems and customs are akin to those of the Bantu Kavirondo and 
quite dissimilar from those of the Nandi. 

‘There is; it is true, a certain superficial resemblance to the Nandi to be met 
with in individuals of the tribe, but this resemblance is not a physical resemblance, 
but mainly due to the adoption of the Nandi style of dressing the head and of 
‘Nandi ornaments, 

‘There is, no doubt, a small infusion of Nilotic blood in the Kabras, but this is 
smuainly derived from the E'Uasn-Gishu Masai and Konyi. 








‘Tue Faran Tserse-Fiv. 


All over Baringo District small patches of fly-infected bush are to be found; 
for instance, one such patch exists about two miles south-east of the south-eastern 
corner of Lake Baringo. 

‘The two danger zones, however, are the foothills of Loroghi and the bush on the 
Upper Kerio and Weiwei Rivers. 

On two occasions I camped for a night at the foot of Loroghi; on both 
oceasious I had with me dogs, eamels, donkeys and a fow sheep and goats, and on 
both occasions several of the donkeys subsequently died of fly bite, but none of 
the otheranimals. ‘The natives tell me that camels will live almost indefinitely in 
this region and that cattle and sheep and goats can be kept there several weeks 
without danger, bat that itis very fatal indeed for donkeys. 

‘Tho Kerio and Weiwei River zone is less infected with fly than the Loroghi 
foothills, but this region also proves very fatal to donkeys, Until recently the Suk 
kept large numbers of doukeys on the Kerio, but within a single year almost every 
one of theso died of fy bite, although scarcely a single head of cattle became infected: 
Since that time it has become impossible to keep donkeys on the Upper Kerio, but 
ceattlo, sheep and goats do very well indeed. 


‘Eermaxts. 


The country lying between the River Kerio and the foot of the Suk Hills is a 
vast expanse of dense and very thorny scrub ; through the contre of this flows the 
River Krut, more familiarly known by its Swahili name, Weiwei, on its way to its 
junction with the Tirkwel at Ngabotok. 

Apart from the elephant, very little game is to be met with in this serub ; here 
and there a few Thompeoni or stray oryx are to be seen, and occasionally a 


! This tribe i further divided foto Waln and Omajina, and in of Kitosh origin and doce 
not belong to the Kamalamba. 

* They take their name from the hill Sangalo in Kitosh, from whence they migrated to 
their present location when Lambassi was a small boy. 

* The Mutamoyo are a subdivision of the Sangalo. 

« Kipsai lice towards the north-east corner of Kabras, 

+ Kulumbeni in the open conntry towards Mumia 
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solitary thinooeros or buffalo may be heard crashing through the bush. Itis probable, 
too, that Greater and Lesser Kudu, and even Bongo are to be found, and I have no 
doubt that were the traveller to proceed northwards across the Weiwei and down on 
to the Lower Kerio, into practically unknown and uninhabited country, he might 
come upon game in very considerable quantities, 

The great glory, however, of this region is the magnificent great herd of 
elephant that throughout the year is to be found roaming over it, 

T should be afraid to say how many elephant live in this bush; but I should 
think thata thousand head would not be a very exaggerated estimate, 

I myself have on two occasions met with a grent herd that covered three or 
four square smiles of country. We viewed thisherd from the top of a tree, and the 
whole country spemed to be enveloped in one vast cloud of dust. ‘Tho following 
day we passed through the centre of the herd; and the great beasts, getting 
‘our wind, first formed up into groups and then presently stampeded. Battalion 
after battalion of cows and young bulls first moved off, and then file after file of old 
bulls, many of them carrying enormous great tusks, crashed past us into the bush, 
Tt would be no exaggeration, I think, to say that we saw fully three hundred 
elephant that day. 

Contrary to our expectations, not a single beast made any attempt to charge, 
although all round us was alive with elephants, and they kept bearing down on us 
from all points of the compass, Finally at the very end of the herd, long after all the 
rest had fled, camo one immense great tusker making his way in a slow, leisurely 
fashion, apparently utterly ignorant of the sinallest danger threatening him, 

‘Tho Suk Hills are « continuation of the Elgeyo Escarpment, ‘The inhabitants 
ato for the most part very poor, and the farther northwards one proceeds the poorer 
they become. ‘The only cultivation known to them is that of millet and eleusine 
grain, and goarcely a season passes without bringing with it, at any rate a partial, 
failure of the crops. ‘They are thus driven to’ seok their living in the forest, and 
many of them subsist throughout the year almost entirely on honey, roots, wild 
Dorries, rats, mice, and othor leaser mammals, and last, bub not least, on the flesh of 
elephants. Necessity has thus driven them to kill game, and they are without 
exception the most fearless and during elephant hunters I have ever met 
with, 

‘The tribe is split into seotions, each ocoupying its own piece of hillside, and 
for purposes of hunting they have divided the country at the foot of the hill into 
preserves, each section having its tract of bush, in which it has the exclusive right 
of killing game, 

‘Should a native of one section wound an elephant, and it die, or be despatched 
in the domain of another section, the ivory becomes the property of the man who 
first wounded it, the meat the property of the section in whose preserve it died, 
‘This is the tribal law regarding the slaying of elephants. 

‘The sections that kill most game and are also the poorest, are the Kaptakau, 
‘Nyorror, Maerich and Sekerr. 
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The Kaptakan hunt on the right bank of the Krut, the Ngorror in the 
eountry lying between the Krut and Maerich Rivers, the Maerich weross these 
rivers to within three miles of a small stream forming the southern boundary of 
Sekerr, 

The Kaptakau use mostly poisoned arrows, the other three sections the 
ordinary Suk throwing spear ; whilst, however, the Maerich and Sekerr hunt on foot, 
the Ngorror build platforms in the trees, from which, lyingin wait for the elephants, 
they stab them on their way down to water, 

Daring the wet season, when pools of water are to be found here and there in 
the bush, the elephant split up into small herds, In the dry season they gather 
into one or two great herds and water at the Krut, Very old bulls, however, keep 
‘part from the rest, and during the heat of the day they may be found lying up 
under the shade of the great trees that line the banks of this river, and being 
especially easy to kill, many of them fall victims to the native hunters. 

‘Tho elephants are not easily secured, but if they have been badly hunted, they 
make for Ngabotok, a hill at the junction of the Tirkwel and Weiwei Rivers; and 
on such occasions their departure is signalled to the inhabitants for many miles along 
the hillside by the great pillar of dust that follows their tempestuous rush through 
the bush. 

At Ngabotok is a colony of Turkana Toropo, who, as soon as the herd makes 
its appearance, turn out and spear as many as they possibly can; they will follow 
after them for mile after mile, engaged in a kind of running fight with the great 
beasts, and I am told that upon such occasions they will often account for as many 
as ten or twelve head. ‘The elephants do not stop here, therefore, but move on to 
‘Masol and Laterok, where they remain for a time watering at the Kerio, and then 
gradually work their way back to their old grazing grounds, 

T have said that the Hill Suk are absolutely fearless bunters ; they tell me 
that they can only remember one instance where one of them was killed by 
an elephant, and on that occasion the man met his death because he lost his head 
end attempted to run away from a charging cow. They maintain that no matter 
how fierce a charge an elephant may make, it is always possible to turn the beast by 
throwing spears at ite head, and that so long as a man has courage to face the 
enraged animal, it will never charge home. 
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COLDRUM MONUMENT AND EXPLORATION 1910. 
(Were Pure IL] — 


Br F. J. Besser, FGS, FRAL 


L wnt as briefly as I can describe the monument, as the exploration and 
human remains are perhaps more important. 

‘Sitvation—Coldrum, though perhaps a unique stone structure, is really very 
Tittle known and its isolated situation may acoount for this, Tt is an hour's easy 
wall by footpath from West Malling and 1} miles north of Addington. 

Literature —The only full account, I believe, is that by Mr. G. Payne, FS.A., in 
his well-known and valuable work Collectanea Cantiana, 1893, p. 139 ; [ also refer to 
this in the chapter on Megaliths in my History of Ightham. 1 will give this, 
condensed in part. 

At 700 paces from the Pilgrims’ Way we (Mr. Payne and Mr. A.A. Arnold, 
FSA, August, 1889) came on the fine but little-known cromlech called by the 
oeal people * Coldrum Stones and Druid Temple.” Attention was drawn to these 
extensive remains about the year 1845, in Archeological Journal, Vol. i, p. 263, 
but since that time mo one seems to have taken the trouble to properly record 
them or make a plan. 

‘This cromlech, so overgrown then but visited later, Mr. Payne wrote to General 
Pitt-Rivers to get scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Act. Mr. Payne then 
got Major A, O. Green, Instructor in Survey, Brompton, to make a proper survey, 
completed August 20th, 1892, asketch (inset) was also made then by Major Green's 
son, Mr. Payne calls Coldrum “the finest monument of its class in the county.” 
“The dolmen is erected on’ rising ground which formerly sloped towards the bye- 
way to the east of it; this slope has been excavated for the purpose of obtaining 
chalk, daring which operations the stones, numbering fifteen on that side, were 
dislodged from their original position. To the west of the dolmen are seventeen 
stones, which now lie embedded in the soil, but which, doubtless, once stood erect, 
‘The structure comprises altogether forty-one stones, the majority weighing several 
tons apieee. ‘The dolmen consists of one stone on the north and one on the south 
side and two on the west, whilst that om the east side has been dislodged. In the 
centre, on the floor, are two others, which formed the eapstones, or it may be that 
they are the two halves of one capstone which served as a covering to the 
tomb." Coldrum msy be regarded as a typical cromlech, ic, a dolmen 
surrounded with stones. ‘The enclosure in question comes out upon the plan in 
rectangular form, the dolmen occupying position towards north-east of it; 
the space within has a slight elevation in the centre. “Some years ago two quasi 
arclutologists amused themselves by digging in the centre of the dolmen, when they 
found « human skeleton, the skull of which was buried in Meopham churchyard” 
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Plana. —The published plans are :— 

Areheologia Cantiana, Vol. xiii, p. 16, Professor Petrie, 1878, 

Our Mr. A. I. Lewis's plan, 1878. 

Collectanea Cantiana, Major Green, and sketch by Son, 1892, 

Further plans, ete,, and model on a larger scale. E,W, Filkins. (Plans C and D.) 
Reasons for making these are given later on, 1910, 

‘These will be used in the following description. 

Name—Origin of this I leave to others, 

Description —Coldrum consists of a dolmen on the edge of a 17-foot slope 
facing east with a broken square of 50 fect by 50 feot (all plans here agree) 
to west behind it, See Plan C. 

‘The most marked break in this square is that to the south ;this break, T suggest, 
may aye formed a south entrance along a possible VIA SACRA (Map G), 
connecting with the Addington mogaliths; several stones, as the Map G shows, 
remain of this suggested avenue, 

To return to the dolmen. ‘This now consists of four stones (Plan D) and once 
apparently of six (vide Payne, ete), having had two medial ones; one of these slipped 
and is now at the entrance. See Plan D, x. 

Internal dimensions are, east to west, 12 fect 8 inches; north to south, 5 fect 
8 inches; on the slope and at the base are several stones (17); I will refer to these 
Tater on, 

Dolmen stones—dimensions—Those of the two on the north side are 8 feet by 
1 foot 9 inches by 7 feet 5 inches, and 4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet; west side, 4 fect 
6 inches by 1 foot; south side, 11 fect 3 inches by 1 foot 9 inches by 7 feet 
B inches; east side, slipped stone, 5 feet 2 inches by 4 feet Sinches. As the bases of 
the west and one of the north and the slipped stones have not been disclosed we 
‘cannot give their full measurements. 

The stones of broken square,—The stones composing the north, west, and south 
sides of the broken square lie horizontally, partly covered by growth, thus suggesting 
they were never vertical. ‘The low mound in the centre is, as T have learnt, 
largely due to the carting of field refuse into the enclosure formed by these stones, 

This completes my brief description of the monument; some additions will be 
made later on, 

Sarsen Stone Surcey, ee—I will now refer to the position of Coldrum in the 
two divisions into which, as I cousider, the West Kent megaliths fall; they are 
the result of the Sarsen Stone Survey, etc,, which T have made during my residence in 
‘Malling, when I retired from the Geological Survey in 1889. 

Field names-—What we also yery much want is a list of the fleld names in this 
Sarsen stone area, 

Tivo divisions of West Kent megaliths, ce—These fall into two divisions, 
(Sco Map G)— 

1, Kit’s Coty group. (Round Lower Kit's Coty.) 
2, Coldrum, north and south alignment, 
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Exploration, 1910.—My finds of Neolithic flakes, ete, under the Addington 
mogalith, led me to try what I might find within the Coldrum dolmen. My first 
‘attempt was made on April 16th, 1910, and no sooner had I put my fork in near the 
west wall than Tat once turned up, and under only a few inches of chalky soil, some 
human bones, This find [kept to myself and determined to do no more without 
someone present to keep aud record further finds, in an area apparently so full of 
homan remains, 

‘The opportunity arose on August 16th of same year, when T had a visit from 
my nieoo, Mrs, Lindsay, LDS, of Edinburgh, with her husband Mr. Lindsay, L.DS., 
both, of course, dental experts, and also much interested in craniology, I then took 
thom to Coldrum, and we started to dig close to the south wall of the dolmen, and 
soon, under, say, 6 inches of soil and slabs of stone, wo found Skull 1, Platform 1 
(seo Plan D), with teoth and bones; this was all we found that day, ‘This skull was 
most carefully put together (it was found in many pieces) by Mx. Lindsay and 
returned to Dr. Keith, 

T thon informed Mr, Rust, Mr. Nevill’s stoward, of this most important find, 
nd had his assurance that Mr, Nevill would not object to my proceeding further, 

My thanks and also yours, I am sure, are due to his courtesy. 

As Mr, and Mrs, Lindsay had to return to Edinburgh the next day, I wrote to 
Mr. Filkins, and on the 18th wo met at Coldrum, and started work at the 
north-west corner of the dolmen, and he soon found bones and also the flint saw, the 
only implement of the kind found ; and the only other finds were small portions of 
rude pottery (see these). 

‘We carefully sifted the removed earth and soon finally camo on a stone pave- 
mont, and on brushing away tho soil found Skull 2, Platform 1 (see Plan D), 
lying between two blocks of (local) iron sindstono of the Folkestone Beds, 

‘Two photographs were taken of thik (s00 these) before the skull was 
disturbed, 

On the 19th some further work was dono and what seemed a trench was 
Aisclosed, 2 fect long wlong the north and south sides of the dolmen, and stopped 
Mt the east and west by pieces of stone, this may, however, have been a burrow. 

‘Tho work was then stopped as I wished to have further expert opinion, and to 
{inform such ns to what bad been found. By invitation Mr, G. Payne, of Rochester, and 
Mr. F, W. Reader met me and Mr. Filkins at Coldram, August 20th, and 
Mr. Readet came back with me to Malling and inspeoted the remains at my 
house, 

Nothing moro was done. On September 2nd Dr. Keith visited me at Malling; 
‘saw tho finds and considered them most important, 

Nothing definite as to any immediate resumption of the work having come of the 
sbove meeting at Coldram on August 20th—and on discussing the matter with 
my friend Mr. Boyd, of Malling, an experienced traveller who had met Dr. Keith, 
and who with his friend Miss Harker, of Malling, are both much interested in 


archwology, and fearmg algo, as the spot was so isolated, some unauthorized 
Vou. xiii. “ 
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persons might intervene, as indeed had already happened—it was thought best. that 
T should, with their kind assistance, continue the work, 

Assisted by them, work was resumed on the rd and Sth and completed on 
September 7th as fur as our explored portion of the second platiorm, ete., was 
concerned. 

‘To Miss Harker is due the finding in my presence of most of the remaining 
skulls ; shemost carefully and deftly worked round them, and the many pieoes into 
which they fell were duly numbered with the accompanying bones, and removed 
to my house, and I afterwards restored the skulls as well as I could—no easy task, 
they were found in so many pieces, 

Miss Harker and Mr. Boyd took photos of some of tho skulls in position ; 
circumstances prevented this heing done with all of them, 

‘Mr, Boyd also helped mo to take measurements of their location and Mr, Filkins 
afterwards from these mado the plans, 

T here wish to thank all those who so kindly camo to my assistance in this 
‘most important exploration. 

General remarks—As the plans show, the whole excavation took place ina 
very small area, 27 square fest on first platform, and less on second platform, and to 
the west of the once dividing stone, and there still remains much the same area to 
be explored, bosides a. possible third platform, 

‘Most of the unexplored area is to the east of the once dividing stone, and when 
this slipped it may have pushed in front of i any burials to the east of it; some 
‘of those, however, may have been removed when the cave I have referred to 
‘was dug, and to these canses may perhaps be referred any human remains found 
fon the slope ab Coldrum previous to my exploration; we found some finger 
bones, etc., onthe slope when Mr. Filkins and I had the earth cleared from 
the stones there on making the plans and model, A piece of a jaw was 
given mic some three yours ago, 40 found, and ik now at Maidstone Museum, 

Mr, Payne also alludes to a find of human remains in his Collectanea Cantiana, 
p-139, made presumably when the cave was dug, and of which the skull, by onder of 
‘the Viewr of Meopham, was buried in that churchyard, causing the Rector of 
‘Trosly tocomplain that he had robbed him of his oldest parishioner ! 

Age of Coldran—The flint saw and the portions of rude pottery may well be 
both Neolithic. 

Another discovery of mine tending that way and of much interest, and unique 
ts far as T know in England, is « highly polished groove in one of the stones (see 
Plan C). 

Such grooves, as T afterwards leamt, aro rather numerous in France and 
termed “ polissoirs," and are always connected with the stones of the megaliths there, 

The one in question seemed to me just such a groove in which Neolithic 
polished celts may have been ground, and close to this polished flat surface where 
further or perhaps preliminary polishings took place. ‘This surmise of mine is 
confirmed by the French evidence, 
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Cateareous deposit on the platform stones—As stated we found two stone 
platforms and there still may be a third, 

Now a most important age-factor is that the stones of both platforms are all 
coated with x deposit of carbonate of lime, and the red eolour of these iron sand- 
stones is thus quite disguised. ‘This deposit alone is eloquent of time, and as this 
vets on all the stones examined of the first platform, there must have been a 
considerable interval of time between the interments of the two platforms corre- 
sponding to the time necessary to fort that deposit, and if there should be a third 
platform under similar conditions, this adds still more to the age as thus indicated 
by deposit, 

‘The thot that the area exposed to any rainfall west, of the medial stone was, 
say, at most 20 square foot only, when that was in its place, and that much of 
this fall may have beon deflected by the walls of the dolmen, points toa eonsider- 
able period of time for the deposition of this deposit on the stones and which was 
dissolved out of the chalk soil that covered them, OF this chalk soil, too, we found 
only a foot or #0 on the first platform and not much more on the second platform, 

No cover—This deposit also proves that there could have been no cover on the 
dolmen during its deposition nor have I geen any stone on the slope, not accounted 
for, that could have formed such a cover, to say nothing of what might have made 
the placing of this on the dolmen, situated on vo sharp a slope, an almost impossible 
task. 

Arrangement (P) of the Remains—Tho only evidence of any definite arrangement 
would soem to be indicated by the position of the skulls, and most of these would 
seein to have been placed on thelr fuoes, near to and almost touching the west wall 
of the dolmen, and also as regards No. 1 and No, 2 skulls of the seoond platform 
these may have been placed against the wall of the once dividing stone, In the 
middle space wore found the bones, disposed st all angles, and all those on the 
second platform were in a very moist condition, ‘They also proved most diffieult 
toextruot as the soil was very compact and even hard in places, and being so neat to 
the colour of the soil this made it difficult both to distinguish and to extract them. 
‘The burrowing aldo of animals, rabbits, etc., had caused disturbances of the remains 
in those places, 

Whose remiina were these }—In considering this question we at onco take leave 
of fuet for theory and speculation, 

Talso have come to the conclusion that the dolmen and parapet wall stood and 
stand on prehistoric eultivation terrace, @ key, but not perhaps the key to the 
purport of the Coldrum monument, 

My suggestion, then, is that this cultivation terrace—they abounded in this area, 
and many still remain—connects Coldram with agriculture, and thus I consider with 
its attendant customs, often religious ones. 

Briefly, then, this monument may at one time have been dedicated, though not 
necessarily initially so, to the worship of the corn god and of agriculture, Dr, Fraser, 
as we know, has most abundantly shown in his monumental work, The Worship 
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of the Golden Bough, that this cult was a world-wide one, and not quite extinct 
even yet. 

Some young man was selected, one of a family perhaps set apart, and had a 
‘Very merry time during his year of god-ship, at the end of this, he was sacrificed at 
the dolmen, being led up the ascent, and his body was dismembered and the limbs 
and blood scattered over the fields to ensure fertility. His wife or wives may have 
‘been killed, too, and any child born during that year also, and their bones gathered 
together and buried within the dolmen. 

As Dr. Keith will tell you, the remains of those on the upper platform mostly 
belong to young persons, two only being old ones, and one bone that of a newly 
born child, and all possibly belonged to one family. 

As T have stated there must have been great intervals of time between the 
different platform interments, sufficient perhaps to have caused differences in the 
purport of the burials, and if there be any remains on the third platform these 
might add more to our knowledge, so that the story of Coldrum appears far from 
‘complete till further exploration takes place. 

T may say Ihave replaced all the soil turned out, and have also filled up the 
excavated floor with Kentish rag, leaving it all indeed more compact, etc., than before. 

Visit of Kent Archeological Socidy, 1909.—A result of my Sarsen Stone 
‘Survey was the visit paid to White Horse Stone, Kit’s Coty, and Coldrum in 1909 
under my guidance. 

Maidstone Megulith Mecting —Another result of the survey, and of the above 
visit, was the important conference at Maidstone on the Kent megaliths, 
‘March 10th, 1910, opened by me. My views again differed very much from moat 
of those then expressed. 

How my plans, photos, and model came to be made—tI had been asked to 
Prepare a large plan of Coldrum for the above meeting but. the notice was too 
short and I wanted all that time to verify my Sarsen Stone Survey forthe meeting. 
After that meeting I determined not only to make a large plan but also a model 
on the same scale. 

‘These wore most ably done under my superintendence by mny architect friend, 
Mr.E. W, Filkins, of Gravesend ; all the positions of the stones being fixed by 
theodolite, and modelled on the spot. This model, plans, photos, and 25-inch map 
J afterwards presented to the Maidstone Museum, where by application the latte: 
may be seen, the former being always ou view, 

Opposing views os fo Coldrum—I have stated that my views as to Coldrum 
differed from those expressed at the meetings mentioned, I will now state them, 

1. T hold that the dolmen does not stand in the centre of any circle, oval, or 
eetangle, and put in plans as proof, and the other published ones support 
this, inch maps for instance; that on the contrary, rather, it formed part of a 
broken square with a parapet wall to the north and south of the dolmen, that 
this parapet formed the eastern boundary of the structure and that this never 
extended any further to the east. 
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I would ask, if the dolmen had formed the centre of any circle, oval or 
rectangle, how came the so-called fallen stones to lie as they now do, so far within 
the supposed eastern half of any alleged circle, oval, or rectangle ? 

Some of these (see Plan ©) parapet stones are still in place (see plan), the rest 
have merely slipped, 

2. It is stated and published, and T quoted this, T admit, in my History of 
Iphtham, in wy chapter on the mogaliths, not having gone into the matter so fully 
then, that fifteen of those stones fell through digging for chalk at Coldrum, 

Now no suoh digging either did or would haye taken place, as chalk could 
quite as well have been obtained either to the north or south of the monument ; the 
risk also would have been too great, indeed, quite prohibitive, and the fall of one 
stone would have been quite enough, I have made most careful inquiry and not 
‘one stone has been known to have so fallen, though the medial stones, asiwe see, did 
slip some forty years ago say, but quite without being noticed or recorded. 

My inquiries have led to my finding out how this idea of chalk digging arose. 

About forty years ago, and when this property belonged to a Mr. Whitaker, 
and when the area within the dolmon was divided into two chambers by the medial 
stones, some unauthorized pervons, simply to test the tradition of an underground 
passage, dn evergreen idea, botween the dolmen and ‘Trosly church, half'a mile south- 
west of Coldrum, dug a cave, which my informant saw, at the entrance to the 
dolmen (gee Plan D), now indicated by flint concrete. ‘This falling in of the cavo, 
too, has been the cause of most serious disturbances within the dolmen. ‘The 
Vicar of Trosly here intervened and stopped this, fearing the stones might fall. 

‘This caused the slipping of the medial stones, but apparently quite unnoticed. 

3, As to the seven stones to the north and at the foot of the slope, one of which 
is vertical, this, I consider, is in its original position and tho one near it also perhaps, 
‘Those seven stones, I hold, are not slipped parapet stones, but formed a separate 
chambered structure, ‘There would seom to have been a similar one to the south, 
of which only two stones seem left. ‘This also is a new reading of Coldrum, If 
then there were two separate chambered structures to the north and south at the foot 
of the slope with the doliuen above as apex, these would form a triangle seen from 
east as Mr, Filkins suggesta. ‘This further suggests to me the pyramid idea, On 
Plan CT aye suggested a restoration of the parapet stones, and this still leaves 
these seven stones at least unagcounted for, 

4, ‘That what I have termed a cultivation terrace is such, and no earthwork, as 
thas been stated, I believe, There is no ditch, and all the soil on the slope has 
‘accumulated. Ieould say more as to this and as to the origin of the terraces but 
have not the time now, 

The standing, then, of the dolmen with the parapet wall on this terrace and 
with the stepped ascent to same gives to the structure a commanding and acropolis 
like aspect, and a key to the purport of the monument, a unique one perhaps, and 

certainly-n most interesting and imporcant one ; I now give pluce to Dr, Keith. 








REPORT ON THE HUMAN REMAINS FOUND BY F. J. BENNETT, 
ESQ, F.GS, IN THE CENTRAL CHAMBER OF A MEGALITHIC 
MONUMENT AT COLDRUM, KENT. 


By A, Kerru, M.D., F.R:S,, Conservator of Museum, Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. 

‘Mx, Benwerr has desoribed the monument and given an account of the position 
and depth at which the human remains described in this report were found, So 
far we know nothing of the physical characters of the people who built the Kentish 
Megalithic monuments, From the circumstances under which these remains were 
found it is reasonable to presume that they wero built by the people whose remains 
are hore described. Intrusive burials ata later date are of course possible, but 
Secing that no iron or metal implements of any kind were found with the remains 
‘and that worked hints and fragmonts of « crude pottery wore the only evidences of 
civilization disoovered in the strata in which the romains lay, we may safely 
presume we are dealing with a ree belonging to the Neolithic period and very 
probably the one which was concerned in the erection of these monuments, 

‘All the bones are of « groyish chalky colour, due to the fact that tho soil in 
which they were embeddod was composed chiefly of chalk, How far these remains 
had been disturbed subsequently to the original burial has been dealt with by 
Mr. Bonnott ; it is possible, whon one considers the very broken and fragmentary 
nature of the remains, the irregular position of the various parts of the skeletons, 
that there may have been a disturbance in some or all of the original burials, ‘he 
condition of the bones—many of them have quite a metallic ring when struck—and 
the micial characters are in harmony with the view that we are dealing with 


Neolithic people. 


Suwmany oy THe Cun Fearvues oy 11 Coupnus Prorne, 

‘The remains represont men, women and children—varying in age from birth 
to senility. ‘The collection of thigh bones represents at least twenty-two individuals, 
Only five of these are approximately complete. ‘The crania show certain peculiar 
features which suggest that all these remains belong to one family—or to soveral 
families united by common descent, ‘The head form indicates that the race to which 
the Coldrum people belonged was one near akin to, or identical with, the race which 
built the long barrows, They were n people of short stature (5 feet 4} inches, 
ruses; 5 foot 1 inch, females), with heads above the average size (cubio capacity — 
males, 1,600 e.¢,; females, 1 450 c4.), sound teeth, ground down inthematureand aged, 





* Males, 1,645 mm, ; females, 1,562 mm, 
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swith flattened tibia, and foot bones which indicate short wide fect possessing free 
movements, ‘They were a race with only a moderate muscular development. 


Dist of Crania, 
No.1. (Platform 2) A fragment of the frontal bone, Probably of a young 
woman, 
No.2, (Platform 1.) Man between 50 and 70 years, Peculiar elongated 
coffin-shaped skull, Palate, 
(Platform 1.) Woman. Probably between 50 and 70 years, 
(Platform 2.) Represented by temporal bones and fragments of the 
parietal. Probably male, 
No.5. (Platform 2.) Woman. Aged, Frontal bone, face and base of skull 
are absent. 
No.6, (Platform 2.) Young man, 18 and 20 years. 
No.7. (Platform 2.) Young man, 30 and 40 years ; oceipital bone absent. 
No.8, (Platform 2.) Woman 20 and 25 years, Skull with face and palate, 
No.9, (Platform 1.) (Mr, Lindsay of Edinburgh) Man 20 and 25. yeare, 
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‘Maxiroum length — «| 200 | 177 vist} 1s7 | 901 | 190 | 180 
‘Maximum width...) 140 | 142 uo | uz | 140} rr | 138 
‘Width to length 70 | 80 wer] 9 | 737] 742] 74° 
Corebral height 105, | 106 toz | 104 | oat | 04 | 98 
Avricular height | 124 wa [ua 
Min, front, width 100 





Ext, orbit, width 


Mean length of males 190° mm., of females 182 mm. 
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The crania.—Althongh nine crania are enumerated in the list, two of these, 
‘Nos. 1 and 4, are so fragmentary that little more than a statement of their sex ean 
be given ; twoare very incomplete, No.5 consisting of the parieto-occipital segment 
of the cranial vault; No, 7 of the fronto-parietal part of the vault, There are thus: 
only five specimens sufficiently complete to afford definite evidence as to the cranial 
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form. Three of these are of male subjects and two of female. There can be no 
doubt that the race to which these crania belonged was one with elongated heads. 





‘The cranial measurements are given in Table 1; in the-crania of the three males 
‘the maximum width is 733 per eent. of the maximum length; in the ‘two females 
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the relative width is 79 per cent. Tt is usual to find that the heads of women are 
relatively wider in long-headed races, We are thus dealing with « people in which 
the width of the head varied from 70 to 80 per cent. of its length. ‘The heads were 
of medium height. When the erania are oriented on a plane which corresponds 
approximately to the base of the cerebrum—a plane indicated by the groove for the 
Jateral sinus on the posterior inferior augle of the parietal hone and by the fronto- 
malar junction—the highest point of the vault of the skull indicates what may be 
termed the cerebral height. Tn the Coldrum erania this height for the three males 
is 1024 mm,; for the two females 105 mm. In the table the auricular heights 
are also given. ‘The cranial capacity is of rather more than medium size, Using 
the formula given by Professor Pearson tho mean cranial capacity for the three 
males is a little over 1,600 cc, and for the two females, 1450 oo. In 
absolute and relative measurements the Coldrum crania do not differ materially 
from the skulls found in long barrows, For comparison with modern and ancient 
crania the reader is referred to Mr, Parsoris’ paper on the Rothwoll orania (Journ, 
Roy, Anthro. Just.,1910, vol, x1, p.483). The Coldrum crania diffor from the orypt 
crania of Hythe, Upchurch, and Rothwell in having a greater absolute length and a 
smaller absolute breadth ; in these sane points they resemble the crania from the 
long barrows, 

‘There are certain cranial features in the Coldrum bones which suggest that 
we aro dealing with members of the same family. ‘These features aro: (1) the 
presence of Wormian or extra sutural bones; in No. 8 there is a large and 
uncommon bone at the junction of the coronal and sagittal sutures (see Fig. 2), 
‘and also a large inter-pariotal bono with an irregularity in the posterior end of the 
sagittal suturo; in No, 9 there are two inter-parietal Wormian bones; in No. 6 
there is a vertical suture in the supra-oocipital showing that an inter-pariotal had 
been separated during development, ‘Thus three of six crania possess large and 
uncommon Wormian bones, (2) The crania show irregularities of ossification, 
Tn all—even tho oldest—the lamboid suture is open; on the other hand the 
‘sagittal and coronal show premature union, In No, 2 the skull has an elongated 
coffinclike shape; associated with this peculiarity of form is a closure of the 
sagittal and coronal sutures—evidently of long standing ; in Nos. 3 and 5 there is 
evidlence of a premature clostire of the sagittal and coronal sutures, All the crania 
show the same forward. prominence or bulging in the upper patt of the forehead, 
ue to the vault of the skull expanding more than the base during growth. ‘The 
supra-orbital bars or ridges are almost absent or of no great prominence, In two 
of the male crania (Nos. 7-and 9) these parts reach a moderato degree of develop- 
ment; in the women the glabella and eye-brow zegions are practically flush with 
the contour of the forehead, the nose, Grecianjke, springs straight from the 
frontal, withont the intervention of a nasal recess or depression, We are dealing 
with a race in which the features of the face may be said to be refined. ‘The skull 
ones are not thick; in the young they vary according to position from 3 to 6 mm., 
in the aged they vary from 8 to 8 mm, 
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‘As regards the face and nose little can be said, In only one case (No. 8, 
female) are the facinl parts preserved, In that case the naso-alveolar length of the 
face is 60 mm. ; the bizygomatic width, 120 mm.; the face in this case is short and 
wide, A number of malar bones show that the facial bones were not massive and 
strong, ‘There are fragments of five mandibles. In only one is the asconding 
ranius approximately complete; its height is 60 mm, a measurement which 
indicates a comparatively short face. In that case the breadth of the ramus was 
348 mm, ‘The sigmoid notoh of the ascending ramus is of moderate depth. ‘The 
mean height of the symphysis (four specimens, including male and females) is 
325 mm. (25 mm, more than was found in six modern mandibles from the crypt 
at Upeburch, Kent). ‘The thickness of the symphysis is 12 mm.—rather less than 
in the Upchurch mandibles, ‘The chin is of medium prominence, and in the 
specimens preserved shows a square rather than a pointed form, 

Masticatory system—In the case of the older people the teoth are worn down 
80 that the enamel has been worn away and the dentine exposed on the chewing 
area of the crowns. ‘The wear of the incisor teoth shows that these teoth met edge 
to edge, thus differing from the modern * bite,” where the lower incisors ascend 
behind the crowns of the upper, The teeth are of medium size, the incisors being 
somewhat larger, and the upper molars somewhat smaller than in the average 
dentition of modern English people. ‘The following table gives the interdental width 
(proximo-distal diameter) of the various teeth (A), compared with the average 
dimensions of modern English students (B). It must bo remembered that tho 
number of tecth found at Coldrum are too few (in no series was the number of 
tweth fonnd more than six) to give reliable results — 











A. 2B 
mm, mm, 
Length of palatal, 4.) 392 543 
Width of palate... 0.) 61 60 
Upper teeth— 
‘emery tn E23 84 
# 65 6 
° 73 72 
pm 68 62 
pmt ot 4 





+ Measured from anterior alveolar point to mid-point between 


distal borders of third molar teeth. 
+ Betwoon outer borders of second molar teeth. 
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ere B. 
‘Upper teeth— 

10 1037 

9 o4 

7 86 

675 63 

7 ot 

105 101 

105 101 

10 o1 











As regards dimensions of the palate it will be seen that the Coldrum form is 
lightly shorter and slightly wider than the modern palate, In no instance was 
there any evidence of crowding or of irregularity of the teeth; the palate is 
Jess vaulted than is common in modern individuals. In the Coldrum people 
contracted palate and dental irregularity had not yet appeared, The incisors are 
of slightly larger size, but the upper molars aro rather smaller than in modern 
people, The upper wisdom teoth in these Coldrum remains are ax much reduced 
‘as in modern dentitions. On the other hand, the lower molars of the Coldrum 
people are less reduced than in modern English dentitions. Not a singlo case of 
caries of the teeth was observed. 

‘The teeth and jaws wore thus of medium size and strength, and we therefore 
do not expect to find traces of a great development of those parts connected with 
the muscles of mastication. In four cases it was possible to form an approximate 
estimate of the width between the zygomatic arches—to which the masseter 
muscles are attached. ‘These inclnde both male and female skulls; the mean is 
122 mm, In modern Englishmen this measurement amounts to 126 mm,, in 
women to 118 mm, The greater the muscles of mastication the more does the 
‘width of the supra-orbital bars (ext, orbit width, Table 1) exceed the width of the 
forehead between the temporal lines (minimum frontal width, Table 1). In only 
one skull is the difference between these measurements 10 mm. ; in the others the 
difference varies from 4 to 7 mm—a very moderate amount. The greater the 
muscles of mastication, the higher do the temporal lines ascend on the yault of the 
skull. In the Coldrum cranis it was impossible to estimate the height of these 
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ridges above the zygomatic arches; one has to fall back on the distance of these 
ridges from tho sagittal suture—a less reliable indication of masticatory develop- 
ment. In two male crania the temporo-sagittal distance (taken 20 mm, behind the 
voronal suture) was 67 mm.; in modern Englishmen this distance averages abont 
65 mm. One may safely infer that the temporal muscles of those people were not 
Jarger than the same muscles in modern people. 

The week and fication of the skull—It is possible by examining the impressions 
which the musoles of the neck make on the base of the skull to form an idea of the 
manner in which the head was carried and of the strength of the neck. ‘The width 
of the neck is indicated by the bimastoid diameter; its thickness or front to back 
diameter is indicated by a line drawn from the inion (external oceipital protuber- 
‘mce) to a point which is midway between the anterior borders of the mastoid 
processes, In the Coldrum skulls the width for males is 128 mm, (modern males, 
126; for females, 119 mm,); the back to front thickness in males is 78 mm. (modern 
males, 80 mm.; in females, 07 mm.), ‘The nock of woman is more slender than that 
of man, and we see that the Coldrum people, both male and female, had rather 
slender necks, ‘The head was not deeply implanted on # short thick neck. 

Professor Elliot Smith has pointed out that in right-handed people the 

oocipital pole of the left cerebral hemisphere is the larger and usually projects 
more backwards than the right. In left-handed people it is the opposite, In all 
the Coldrum crania the impression for the left pole is much more extensive than 
the right, and we may infer that they were all right-handed. In every cuse the 
oooipital region of the skull projects backwards in  oap-like prominence, ‘The 
open Iamboidal suture is associated with this occipital projection, which is a 
character of the race which built the long barrows and of that British type to 
which Huxley gaye the name of “ River-bed.” 
Fenora—Altogether there are represontations of the femora of twenty-two 
ividnals—in soven eases both the right-and left bones are preserved. From the 
sizo of the head, muscular markings, and condition of ossification, I haye come to 
the conclusion that of the twenty-two individuals thus represented eight were 
adult males, four were adult females, one adult (sex ?); six between sixteon and 
twenty-five years of age, three between eight and sixteen years, ‘Thus all sexes and 
ages are represented, but the number of males is in excess, As regards the total 
length of the bone—aeasuured with the femur placed so that the condyles are on 
the same horizontal plane—only four were absolutely complete =— 








right femur, 457 nm. ; left, 452 mm. 
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In three other males the fragments were sufficient to give grounds for 
estimating the length “B" 465, “E”" 440, “F” 435; two cases in which the 
sex is doubtful, 485 and 430 mm.; in one female *H” 425. ‘Thus the mean for six 
males is 443 mm., and for two females 430 mm. Using Professor Pearson's 
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formula, the stature may be estimated for the male at 1,645 mm. (5 feet 43 inches) ; 
for the female 1,562 mm, (5 feet 1 inch). ‘They were people of less than medium 
stature, thus recalling, us regards stature, Neolithic races of Switzerland and 
France, rather than the people who built the long barrows of England. From the 
datugiven by Rahon, Pearson estimates that the stature of the dolinen builders of the 
Caucasus Was 1,643 for males and 1,524 for females (Karl Pearson,“ Reconstruction 
of the Stature of Prehistoric Ruces," Phil. Trans., 1898, vol. 192, Series A, p. 169). 

‘The diameters of the upper part of the shaft of the femora, taken opposite the 
middle of the gluteal impression, gaye the following measurements in six 
specimens, 39 x33; 34x20; 28x29; 34x29; 33x25; 31x24. The proportion 
of the antero-posterior to the transverse dianeter is 836 per cent. (varying from 
69-4 to 103%). As compared to Neolithic thigh bones those found at Coldrum 
hove a comparatively great antero-posterior diameter—the usual proportion for 
Buropean femora of the Neolithic period varying from 70 to 80 per cent. ‘The 
width of the upper part of the shaft is due to a flange of bone which passes from 
the root of the neck of the femur to the inner part of the shaft in front of the 
small trochanter and serves as a supporting pillar between the shaft and the neck, 
‘The functional significance of the Mango is obyoure, Tn seventeon bones its 
development could be estimated; in two it was very pronounced ; in five 
pronounced ; in two of lesser size; while in seven it was merely indicated or absent, 
Tts presence or absonce is probably not due to a mixture of races or peoples, but 
simply to on individual yariation within the same race, In one individual only 
could the right and left bones be compared ; the flattening was greater on the left 
side (right, 34 x 26; loft, 35 x 25), 

Tn the middle of the shaft the antero-posterior diameter exceeded the 
transverse; the proportion of tho one to the other was found to be 27: 25:6 
=105% per cont, In cight the antero-posterior diameter was the greater, in 
three it was the less; in two the diameters were equal, The flattening of the 
shaft is rather greater than is common in modern bones and less than in Neolithic 
femora. The linea aspera in no case formed @ prominent pillar or ridge, In the 
specimen where this musoular ridge was best marked its antero-posterior diamoter 
or height of the ridge measured 5 mm. ; in three, 4 mm.; in two, 2 mm,; and in 
two, 1 mm, A third or gluteal trochanter was well developed in only two 
specimens, In six specimens the transverse condylar width was measured ; in two 
specimens this measurement was 76 mm.; in three, 77 mm.; in one, 78 mm. As 
regards the size and shape of the head of the femora, the following antero-posterior 
andl proximo-distal diameters were noted : (1) males, 46°5 x45 mm. ; 48% 46 mu 
45x —1wm.; 44x —mm.; 445 x — mm; in females, 42 x43 mm.; 39x—mm, In 
sizo the heads of the femora resemble the corresponding parts of modern thigh bones, 

Tidicc —Avout twenty individuals are represented in the collection of tibia 
but there is only one pair complete, although in four other cases sufficient of the 
bone is present to allow an estimate of the probable length to be made. About 
Julf of the specimens are from immature subjects, 
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‘The total length of the tibie in the case where they are preserved entire is 
‘968 mm. for the right and $65 sum. for the left. The pair just mentioned and another 
where the length is estimated to have been 360 mm. are from males ; in two eases, 
where the characters are of the female type, the length has been ealculated to have 
been 310 and 320 mm, ‘Taking the average length of the male tibia to have 
been 362 mm. and the female $15 mm.,and applying Pearson's formula for stature, 
the following results are obtained -— 

male stature, 1,644 mm. ; female, 1,487 mm, 

‘The result as regards the male stature is the same as obtained from the 
femoral Jength; but as regards the female stature the result is considerably less, 
Tt must be remembered the female tibie were fragmentary, The tibia of the male 
in about 80 per cent. of the femoral length. 

The tibia are compressed from side to side or platyenemic but not to an 
extreme degree, At the nutrient foramen measurements were taken of six bones, 
apparently males; the diameters were 22 x 37; 21 x 34; 27 x 87; 25 x 85; 
22 x 37; 23 x 34, giving a mean transverse diameter of 23°3 mm. and an antero- 
posterior of 85:6:mm, The transverse diameter is 65-4 per cent. of the antero- 
posterior—a common proportion in” Neolithic races, In two female bones the 
diameters were 18 x 28; 22 x 30, giving a mean of 22 x 29 with an index of 76. 
‘The tibin of women and of young people is less flattened than that of the male. 
‘The torsion of the transverse axis of the upper articulation to the lower varied 
from 26° to 50°. In one bone the joint surfaces showed rheumatic thickening. 

‘Thore were seven knee-caps and fragments of twenty-six fibule, the latter 
bones showing deep flutings and projecting ridges. 

‘The foot—tt is evident that the mechanism of the foot diffored very 
materially to that which now obtains amongst Englishmen, The cause of tho 
change is obscure; it may be due to a different fashion of footwear, or it may be 
that the characters to bo described are really of the nature of racial peculiarities 
or they may be due to the change which modern civilization has effected in our 


roadways and methods of locomotion. For my part, I believe the change is due— 


‘not to an extinetion of race—but to a change in habit. 

Of the bones of the foot there are ten astragali or ankle bones preserved ; 
seven of men, three of women, but only six of the former and one of the latter 
ate complete enough for exact measurement. The bones are shorter and wider than 
those of inodern English feet. ‘The total length of the astragalus is 51-4 mm. on the 
average and the width 41-7 mm.—being considerably shorter and wider than modern 
bones. Mr. Sewell (Jour. Anat. and Physiol. 1904, pp. 233, 424), in a series of nearly 
1,000 bones, mostly of Ancient Ezyptians, found the corresponding measurements to 
be 50 mm, long and 39 mm. wide, but in modern English the astragalus is markedly 
longer and narrower. ‘The contrast between the Coldrum and modern bones is 
best brought out by the profile and horizontal tracings of the astragalus and 
os caleis given in Fig. 5. In both cases the bones are oriented in a similar 
manner and the differences between the ancient and modern forms are at 
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‘once made evident. In the first place it is seen that the upper articular surface 
of the typical Coldrum astragalus is shorter and more convex; the ankle-joint 
works on a pulley-like surface with a short radius; in Jonathan Wilde's foot—a 
short man—not taller than the Coldfum individual used for compari 
moyeinent at the ankle-joint is one more of gliding as well ax of rotation; in the 
Coldram man the movement is one of rotation more than of gliding. The chiet 
Aifforence refers, however, to the anterior articular surface of the astragalus; in 
Tonathan Wilde this surface looks chiefly forwards and downwards; in the 
Coldrum specimen it is extended inwards and to some degree upwards to such an 
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extent that a space of only 6 mm. wide separates the upper and anterior articular 
surfaces of the bones (Fig. 5). In Jonathan Wilde the separation is 14 mm, 
On the upper surface of the nock of the astragalus there is an impression—not an 
Aaetioulur surface—eaused by this surface coming in contact with the adjoining 
border of the tibia when the foot is bent against the anterior surface of the 
log. (Seo Professor Arthur Thompson, Jour. Anat, and Physiol, vol, xxii, p, 616 ; 
vol. xxiv, p. 210.) It is evidlont that the ankle and foot movements were different 
in the Coldrum people and that difference ix chiefly due to freer and more extensive 
movements at these joints. ‘The foot was more inverted—the great too and inner 
border more turned inwards than in modern feet. It is evident, too, from the 
comparison given in Fig. 5, that the os calcia was relatively short and wide in 
the Coldrum people, 

Jn the under surface of modern English heel the external plantar tubercle 
takes a prominent pluce by the sill of the larger internal tubercle: in races which 
walk bare-foot the external tubercle is relatively small and this is the ease as 
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regards the Coldrom heel bones. The metatarsal bone of the great toe is short 
and strong and its proximal articular surface is directed outwards as well as 
dackwards, indicating that the great toe was turned inwands or set at an angle as 
regurds the longitudinal axis of the foot. . When all these characters are summarized 
we see that we are dealing with a race with short broad feet, in which the joints 
were strong and the movements free and extensive. ‘The characters are such as 
we shonli expect to find in u race where the feet were actively used in locomotion 
and were untrammelled by modern foot gear. 

Disease and injury—No trace of healed wound or injury was seen. In the 
vertebre and some of the bones of older individuals there was clear evidence of 
chronio rheumatism. Caries and abscess of the teeth are absent, 

Humeri—Fourteen individuals are represented; three bones are almost 
complete ; seven are fragmentary ; four are adolescents or young, one being under a 
year old. ‘Tho three complete hones messure in their total length: 321, 316, 
328 nm,, giving a mean of 321 mm. All of these are probably males. In all the 
impression for the deltoid muscle is raised, protinent and triangular in shape. At 
this impression the transverse and dorso-ventral diameters are in these three 
humeri 25 x 22, 22 x 23, 18 x 22, there being thus a considerable variation, 
At the middle of the shaft the same diameters are 20 x 20; 21x19; 20x18 mm. 
‘The characters of these three humeri are also indicated by the following measure- 
ments: proximo-distal diameter of the head 46,44, 44 inm.; transverse diameter of 
head and great tuberosity combined, 50, 47, 50; epicondylar width of lower 
‘extremity, 65, 60, 60; breadth of the trochlea, 47, 42,43. The upper arm bones 
‘aro not massive nor do they indicate great muscular strength. 

Radins and wlna.—Tho bones of the forearm are fragmentary, there being only 
‘one complete radius, the total length of which is 245 mm, There are parts of the 
radii of ten individuals, two of these being adolescents. ‘The fragmentary ulnu 
represent ten adults, four adolescents and three children. The ulna is bent at the 
junction of the shaft with the upper extremity so that the concavity of the 
curvature is directed to the flexor and radial aspect of the limb, 

Bhoulder and pelvic girles—These are 80 poorly represented that a short 
paragraph will suffice to mention their characters, There are parts of six clavicles, 
‘one being of a child at birth, the other seven adults, one showing lesions due to 
chronic rheumatism. In only one case can the length be estimated (150 mm.), 
‘There are three imperfect scapulw and numerous fragments. In one—that of an 
‘adult male, the axillary border, from glenoid to lower angle, measures 120 mm., 
from glenoid to vertebral border 100 mm. Fragments of the pelvic bones of eleven 
individuals are preserved, all ages being represented. The os innominatum is 
nearly complete in two males. ‘The diameter of the acetabulum in each of these is 
51 mm.; the distance of the anterior superior iliae spine from the posterior inferior 
is 187 in one and 167 in the other. The total length, from iliac crest to ischial 
‘tuberosity, is 198 in the first and 200 mm. in the second, 

If one turns to the important record which Mr. Parsons made in this Journal 
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last year of bones from a Saxon comotory of the seventh to eighth centuries near 
Folkestone, it will be seen that the Coldrum and Folkestone bones are closely alike. 
Yet it is possible that two thousand years or more may lie between the dates of the 
Coldrum and Saxon peoples, So fur as the evidence goes one may conclude that 
the people of pre-Christian Kent were physically not very diffrent from the Kentish 
mun of the Christian period, 


Explanation of Mlwatrations in Text. 

Fro. 1. Outlines of the vertex and profile of crania Nos, 2 and 3 ‘The ontlines were nado 
‘ou millimetro paper one half the natural size, ‘The meanurements and plane of orientation 
aro indicated on the drawings. 

Fra. 2. Outlines of the vertox and profile of crania Nos. 6 and 8. A bregmatic wormian 
and interpariotal are present in No. 8. 

Fio. & Outlines of the vertex and profile of cranium No. 9, with frontal (coronal) drawings 
of Now. 7 and 9, 

Pio. 4. Outlines of the frontal views of crania Now, 2, 3 6, & 

Fio. 6, Profile and vertical views of the Coldrum astragalus and ov calcis compared with 
the samo views of corresponding modern bono (J, Wilde's), Repeoduced half nintural nize, 


APPENDIX, 
Discussion or Paren, 


Mu, A. L. Lawis: T entirely agroo with all that Dr: Keith has said respecting 
the value and interest of Mr. Bennett's work at Coldrum. 1 first became 
acquainted with that monument in June, 1869—just 43 years ago; I had been to 
see the stones in Addington Park, where I met an intelligent countryman, who 
told me of the Coldrum stones and took me to them. He also gave me an object 
found there or thereabouts, which he thought aight be part of a backbone of x 
fossilized whale, blown ont of a voleano, but which proved to be a medieval drain 
Pipe cut out of a solid stone. In July, 1870, I went again to make a plan, which 
‘was published with some notes upon it in Anthropologia in 1874. In 1878 I went 
there again by appointment with Mr. Flinders Petrie, who was then surveying the 
monument and met him for the first time, and from that time I saw it no more 
till Inst week, when Mr, Bennett kindly devoted a day to explaining to me whee 
he had been doing there, I then found that during the last 34 years some little 
changes hind taken place; the interior of the chamber had of course been cleared 
out, and, although Mr. Bennett had filed it up to the level at which hie found it 
the inside was’ a foot or two lower than it was when I frst saw it: at that time 
there were two stones forming a vertical division of the chamber into two pasts 
tnd only the tops of those stones were visible; now one hus disappeared, wnt che 
other is Tying on the slope outside the chamber, Tn 1860 a lange stone, whieh 
now lies ab the foot of the only stone or the lower level which is in an upright 
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Position, was leaning at an angle of about 45 degrees, from which it has since fallen 
nearly flat. In other respects my plan of 1870 remains substantially correct 
except as regards a dotted line which I put on the higher level to suggest that the 
fallen stones there had formed a cirele or oval, separate from, and to the west: of 
the chamber, This I regard as a mistake, as I am now convinced that the stones 
‘ou the upper lovel are the remains of a rectangle which enclosed the chamber, 
and that those on the lower level have probably formed part either of the enclosure 
or of the chamber itself. I have no doubt that when the monument was constructed 
the higher level extended somewhat farther east than it does now, and that: the 
chamber had a closed end, which would now be impossible, and that the enclosure 
passed very near that end, or that the end even formed part of the enclosury. It 
may, howover, be a question whether all the stones on the lower level came down 
from above, or whether there were a separate monument or monuments there ; the 
facts that one stone of thove below is standing, and thet another, now flat, formerly 
leaned against it, are in favour of the idea that they formed part of « separate 
erection on the lower lovel, but I think it not impossible that they may have 
slipped down from above: a little excavation to ascertain to what. depth, if any, 
the standing stone is fixed in tho ground would go far to settle this point.! In any 
‘case this linge rectangular enclosure with a chamber near one end of it is, 60 far as 
I know, the only one quite of its kind in the British Isles, but the form is not 
uncommon in Scandinavia and Germany, I have brought with mo a picture of 
‘one in Denmark, from a book by Worsaxe, and some of others near Frankfort and 
in Hanover, reproduced in Borlaso's Dolmens of Ireland, which are exactly of 
the form found at Coldrum ; Borlase’s authorities are Bekmann (1751) and Von 
Entorff (1846); the “hiinenbedden” which they describe, appear to have oocurred 
in groups, and stone, bronze, and iron objeots wem to have been found in and about 
them ; the conclusion Borlase draws is that thore were “late secondary interments 
the remains of which were commingled with those of the more ancient ones in a 
place which traditionally was a tomb.” It is well known that, if a line be drawn 
‘on a map of England from Hull to Southampton, all our rade stone monuments 
will bo found to the weat of it, except the group in Kent, of which this Coldrum 
monument is one; and taking into account its specially German form, its comparn- 
tive isolation from the majority of the British stone monuments, and its practical 
contiguity to those of Germany, it seems probable that the stones at Coldrum wore 
set np by a small prehistoric colony which came across from Germany and up the 
Medway, I gather from what Dr. Keith has told us that this view fits very well 
all the fucts that the skulls and bones have revealed to him, and that this is 
another example of what we knew before, namely, that the population of Britain 
‘was considenibly mixed hefore the Romans eame here, 

Provessox G, Euuor Swirm stated that the earliest forms in Egypt and 
Northorn Africa were oblong and square, resembling those of Coldrum, while the 
later ones were cireular, He thought the oblong shape being found over such a 
wide area was due to the spread of civilization, PxorEsson Tuae said the 
Kentish types of crania were similar to those of the Mediterranean race. Di. 
‘SuxonsAtt, asked if similar types were found in Denmark and Scandinavia, 

1 This hag wince been done, thus proving its original vertical position. F. J.B 
2 
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Mu, Suuurmwarre said he quite agreed with the importance of Dr. Shrubsall’s 
remark and pointed out that the oval or Therian type, similar in all respeots to 
those of Coldrum, were found from Germany to Sweden, ‘The Frisians were 
mentioned hy Beddoe as being an oval-faced mice, and the speaker described his 
visit to the Isle of Marken, He found the majority of the people belonging to the 
oval or Therian type, though there were some other types in lesser quantity. 

‘The Frisians were acknowledged by authorities to be purest in Isles of 
Marken and Ur, 

‘In Sweden, Retzius stated there were two types in the Stone Age, one 
dolichovephalio and the other brachycephulic, ‘The former contained two types, one 
the oblong or ‘Teutonic, and the other oval or Therian, while the brachycephali 
contained the four facial forms of the Remian, Ligurian, Magian, and Celts The 
speakor said that the oblong or ‘Teutonic type was found along Northern Africa, 
thongh possibly not so predominant as the oval shape, while the contrary occurred 
in Sweden, 

He quite agreod with Professor Keith in the persistency of Neolithic types to 
the presont time, and that the cranial characters of the Coldram skulls he had found 
well marked in children’s heads during the modical inspection of school children, 
Not only the Coldrum, bub the five remaining prehistoric types, He pointed out 
tho difficulty of finding a pure race on aocount of the migrations of different tribes, 
instanoing the migration of one race, followed by a seoond, with the suggested total 
extermination of the first one, This second race was followed Ly « third, and 
decimated and driven into the hills of the west; whereas instead of exterminating 
the earlier races, there was a gradual intermixture and blending of all three, with a 
continuity of these three types to modern times, 

Referring to the shape of the dolmens, coinciding with those of both Germany 
and Scandinavia, and also those of Egypt and Northern Africa, he thought they 
might possibly be due to certain rices, though he was more inclined to agree with 
Professor Elliot Smith until we hnd some further information or we had more 
dolinite ideas of what constituted a race or races, 





THE FIJIAN CUSTOM OF TAUVU. 
By A. M. Hocanr. 


Tavivw is a relationship between two groups, whether tribes or sub-divisions of a 
tribe, ‘Two groups that are fauvw to each other exercise in their mutual relations 
certain privileges of appropriation and ill-manners, called ceitawrutaki.' ‘These 
privileges are thus described hy Liwake of Lakemba : “ It is like easu* ; if a man goes 
to another place, where he is fauew, he can slaughter pigs for his own use without 
asking leave; veitawew® may abuse each other and not resent it” I draw the 
reader's attention to the word ras and the use of bad language. 

‘A Lomaloma man says that if a stranger goes into a village and jokes, 
or ruffles the head of a villager they know be is their fauru because the head i 
respected part" (tikina vakaroborokotakt). 

Keni Naulu of Lomaloma says ¢awrw use bad language to each other and are 
not aggrieved by it; it is just the sume between men and wonienas between people 
of the same sex ; on meeting they will say: “ Where does this son of dead parentst 
come from,” or “this dead body."* 

‘When the people of the island of Kambara turn ap the soil to plant, the water 
of Oloi in Viti Levu becomes turbid, whereupon the people of Oloi say: A land of 
Tow caste (yavu kuisi), dead bodies.”* This is the language of fauru (rosa eaka fauvw), 
If the people of Kambara go to Suva and lack food, they make a trip to Oloi and 
get it: “The people of Oloi’s part is to use bad language.” 

Enare Ravula,of Namata, tells me that if their men go to Namara, their (au, 
the women of that place will pull off their good kilts and appropriate anything they. 
fancy, and for that reason Namatans never put on good kilts when they go to 
Namiara. 

It might at first appear that the etymology of fauew settles the origin of the 
custom at once: tau is a vague word of which the general sense seems to be “ to fall 
down quietly in its proper place": in Dhakaundrovet it gives a reciprocal sense to 
kinship terms, for instance, (aufadhi = brother and brother’ ; it has a similar force 





cokes. 
“no 











4 Veitaweutaks is in form reciprocal verb, and means “to exercise the rights of fawre 
towards one another” ; but it also expresses the relationship and the custom. A man says 
“Ho in my tue" but “ He and Tare veitwwewtahi” 

4 Sister's son. Za, two people taweu to each other, 

* lave ni yal, ce, orphan. 

» mbutbolo, ie, man alsin in war and destined to be baked. 

« Dh=th in then, thie ¥ Mbauan = veitadhiné 
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in the word éawew; this makes it likely that the term originated in Vanua Leva or 
Taveuni. Vu means stem, origin, ancestor, and in some parts, such as Naitasiri, 
sreat-grandfather, ‘The whole must therefore mean “having a common ancestor,” 

That isthe unqualified theory adopted hy Mr. Basil Thomson? Unfortu 
nately in anthropology, as in all other sciences, a theory to be true must not 
morely present itself readily to the mind: the existing facts must be deducible in 
every detail from its premises: its power to explain is the test of its truth. Now, 
given common ancestry, we cannot deduce thence the running riot in the village,” 
tho recklets appropriation of food and clothes, and licensed impudence, Not only so, 
uit the customs of éawew and descent from brothers are entirely repugnant to one 
another, and therofore the theory must be wrmg. Mr. ‘Thomson, it may be said, 
hhas actually trace a common descent to “ the marriage of the sister of a high chiot 
with the head of a distant olan”; but everyone who is at all conversant with 
Kinship knows that ooording to most classificatory systems thero is all the 
difference in the world between agoates aud cognates, and that the two cannot be 
interchanged; what is true of descendants from a brother and sister does not apply 
to descondants from two brothers or two sisters.* 

T said the tie of fawn and descent from two brothers are repugnant to one 
another, for desoondanta of brothers are brothers and sisters, and insolonce ix 
unbeooming between brother and brother, or brother and sister. Waisea of Rewa 
very properly lays down that tribes using horve-play to one another cannot be of 
common ancestry (rm vata), or they would behave modestly to one another 
(veimandualaki). Thave described at length in a paper on Fijian horalds and envoys! 
the etiquette to bo observed between brothers; I whall here merely sum up: A 
Younger brother must be very respectful to his elder brother and do his biddin 
the elder, on the other hand, niust not he too free with his junior but keep up his 
dignity and not make himself cheap by seizing his property at random or joking 
with him. Even moro incompatible with Mr, Thomson's theory are the rules 
obtaining between brother and sister ; as is well known, they. avoid each other as 
munch as possible. According to Alipate Vola they may not put on the same 
clothes (Jam steal them off each other's persotis). Ovetain Mdreketi says a 
woman may not even tse hor brother's comb (‘auru habitually touch each other's 
heads), In the presonce of his cister » man must study his speech that nothing 
may bo improper (éaweu make a point of using bad language to each other), 

‘We aire not surprised, therefore, at finding that though Namuka is a colony of 

* The Fijians, p. 6. * Ibid. 

* For the loss conversant reader the following scheme will be a reminder of the Fijian 




















sayat 
Sroafiat Gente Grandfather Grnimether 
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Sake apenien alter Futeratlher Unde Aunt 
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Growouio. Bether Siler Brolae Siler HOO Broltor Slr Droter Suler cra /puin 


* See p, 100 infra. 
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Nagalinggali, Kambara, yet the two are not fauru, ‘The Oneata chiefs come from 
Nikunuku in Lakemba, yet Nukunuku is not among the fawew of Oneata. The 
Polynesian population of Ono was displaced by settlers from Wadhiwadhi, Lakemba, 
yet Ono has its ¢aueu in Viti Levu, not in Lakemba, and behaves decently towants 
Wadhiwadhi as agnates should do, ‘The family of Lawakilevu in Ndravawalu, 
Totoya, were so pugnacions that thoy were driven out and went to settle in 
Kandayu, calling their new home Ndravawalu ; though they still. go to make copra 
in Totoya, Pauliasi, one of them was caroful to state that their common descent did 
not involve the tie of tauvu (eaknveitauew), Nggarani in Nodho are refugees from 
Naitasiri, and once lived with the people of Navuso, but they are not éauevu to them, 
Naitasiri and Soloira claim to be fellow countrymen (Kaieata), and their claim 
must be allowed since a Naitasiri man knows the exact relationship in which he 
stands to the men of Soloira, Now the men of Soloira may kill fowls, slaughter 
pigs, and dig up yams; on the other hand, they may not hit each other; they use 
each other's property, but observe decorum as brothers should do, Simione of Solo- 
ira, more precise in distinguishing the relationship betwoon his tribe and Naitasiri, 
defines veitaunutaki thus: “ Zawou is duo to a lady marrying into a place and her son 
and descendants being consequently sister's sons (easy), and using the right of 
sister's sons; kaivata, on the other hand, are due to civil dissensions (1eiset), as if two 
brothers quarrel and part, or if a family grows large and splita up." The people 
of Viria have both éauvu (namely, the tribes of Naviti Levu and Dhelia, and the 
village of Ovea), and Aaieata (tho Soso tribe in Mban); they are brothers of the 
Kai Soso (oeitadhini), take their pigs, but do not use horse-play (veiraew) with 
the women ; this ia a custom of eognates (veiwekwni). Below Viria, Natoaika has also 
dawoit, Waimaro and Vungalei, and as kaivafa Navutu, If the men of Navutu go 
to Natoaika they slaughtor pigs and bake food, but if they appropriate anything, 
they come and say so afterwards (as brothers would do), whereas fawew do not ; 
Navutu and Natoaika do not indulge in horse-play. 

Te-we search among degrees of kinship for an analogy with fawo, we shall find 
it in cross-cousins (veitanaleni); that is, children of a brother and a sister, not 
children of two brothers or of two sisters. Here is a description how weitavalené 
dela 








Cross-consins may take each other's property and report it. afterwards! ; 

«+ Gross-cousins are like persons fawn to each other; they may make 
improper jexta, ‘oy may take a whole taro fcld without blowing tho conch, na the 
sister's son (oa) does, If man and woman (veindavolani), they may take each 
other's property without leave, ‘They are impudent,” 


1 T must hore observe that éauru is not a Naitisirian term, and most probably not proper 
to. Soloira either ; but Simione is identifying their own reiwekani, oF eeitambani, or wibakima- 
tani, or eindatiti with the coastal institution, and iT think, justified in so doing when 
speaking Miauan, as the differences aro rather in the words and in details, T regret that, at 
tho time, E was not aware that favew does not belong to the inland vocabulary. ‘The same 
applies to tha following cases that are all drawn from the Rewa valley, 

* Thore is no obligation to doo; he may leave his cousin to find out. 
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‘Thus says Vola. Ovetaia is fuller still: “Tt is like a form of tavew relations 
‘cross-cousin goes into the house, sees i shirt and says: “'The shirt is mine," an 
walks off with it; the other inquires: “Where is my shirt ?”—"So-and-so has 
taken it,” say they. “0 fie! the cad,” says ho and that’s all; he may abuse his 
‘cousin, but not take back his property: it would be low? Gross-cousins, man and 
Woman, are impudent to one another; ndavola are tawale of opposite sexes ; they 
may call each other “Cad," and pull their hair, Fornivation between them seems light ; 
people say: “ He disposes of his wife; they will marry hereafter.” ‘They are called 
husband and wife (eciwatini), even if they are not married, An old man seeing 
pretty cross-cousin will say; “You are my wife,” whereat she is angry, and says: 
“1, your wife! An old man like you!” Ifa girl wants clothes for a festival, she 
tells her male cross-cousin to got them. Formerly, if they had an intrigue and did 
not marry, it would pass. 

‘The theory I wish to oppose to Mr. Thomson's has become apparent, Zawini 
is based on exogamy : two tribes that used to intermarry are faew to one another ; 
the samo rules govern the behaviour of fawew and cross-cousins because both are 
cognatic relationships’ So much is certain; more speculative suggestions may be 
held over while T bring forward instances, 

Lakomia and Mbongga are dawew, ‘Tho Lakemban version is that Raluve, 
daughter to the Lord of Lakemba, climbed a mame tree and came down in 
Mbengya and married the Lord of Mbengua, “ Mbengyans,” concluded Poass, * are 
children of the woman, and Lakembans children of the man; Lakemba and Mbengga 
are cross-consins.” ‘The Mbenggan version is that a woman of Numbnleva in 
Sawai, Mbengga, was taken to Rewa, passed on to Mbau and thence taken over to 
Lakemba, where she had a son, who temained in Lakemba, and a daughter, who 
went to Tonga. 

Waitambu and Vakano in Lakemba are veitawrutali because of two stones ; 
the ancestor (ru) of Vakano had interoourso with the ancostress of Waitambu; they 
Jay down, and did not go homo, but: turned into stone ; these stones lie in Natui ni 
ika, the taro land of Waitambu, 

‘The tie between Vanuaso in Ngan and Dhakaundrove dates from the time 
when the people of Dhakaundrove were still in Vanua Levu. ‘There they once 
hold a great game of tingga, ‘The mon of Vanuaso attended and won, ‘Two women 
of Dhaknundrove fell in love with two of the victors, and, being repulsed, swam out 
to sea after their departing canoe and were turned into stone. 

‘Mr, Thomson has given in his book, an outline of the legend which explains 
the taurw relationship between Nodho and Nayau. ‘The essence of it is this: a 
woman of Nayau was swallowed bya shark. She ripped its bowels with a shell, 
Tn pain the shark swam fast and entered the Rewa delta; it stranded at Nodho. 
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20 in as many words jit is merely a matter of knowing the kinship and noting what they aay, 
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‘The people going to cut up the fish, found the woman inside and led her to the 
chief of Nodho who took her to wife; they had a son who in time went back to 
Nayan. How the Nayau people in recent times exercised their rights of tawcw 
will be found in Mr. ‘Thomson's book. 

The tribes of Vuna, in Sawani, and Ndvanuku, in Dholoi Suvaare roitambnni, 
that is, they intermarry; they are also called tawev, though improperly, I think 
yeb the fact that dawvu is identified with veitamdani is significant, The ancestors 
of the two tribes were cross-consins. 

‘The tribe of Dhelia, in Vuniniundrovu, and Nasau in Nakini* are awww 
because Tau, the ancestor of Dhelia, used to go and sleep with an old woman of 
Nakinj. He would go to her place: “ Gossip (mbui mi ngone), lot us sleep together.” 
* By and by," she would say, “eat first.” ‘Then ehe would fil him full with mdele 
(Abelmoschus Manihot), and so on till he fell asleey 
‘up, let us sleep together.” " Ot no,” he would sa 

Koko Nemano of Totoya says that a daughter of Kumbua Vanua of Moala 
ried into Tungua, Tonga,“ Honce arose her descendants. This is « great dawew 
in Ketei (Totoya), and the tam oxtends to the whole of the Moala side; it is due 
simply to the sister's son (oar), whereby they have common ghosts.” ‘The custom 
of tauru is, I believe, unknown in Tonga ; but it is suflicient to us that Fijians 
should look upon ‘Tongans as their own fave on the ground of intermarriage, 

‘One of the most decisive casos I know is the fawou of the Lovoni tribe in the 
interior of Ovalau with the Solomon Islands, Ib ia related that Vaula, the 
ancestor of Motutiki, and Raka Vono, ancestor of Lovoni, went to the Solomons and 
She preferred Raka Vono and became his wife, 
Tetour matanggalit 
‘Always havo their noses pieroed,’ so they had their noses pieroed till the advent of the 
government.” ‘The reason why I call it a decisive caso is that it is an invention by 
tome old man of Lovoni; it shows that there is no doubt in the minds of the old 
men as to what constitutes a favew; and fake as it ia, it has been taken most 
seriously by both parties who carry it out into practice, 

‘Watisoni, of the Vananggumu tribe in the highlands, has no legend about his 
tanvn, the Naremba tribe in Mataiwailevu, but explains: It is due to the women 
inasmuch as they come from them to marry with us, They take each other's 
property without leave, seize pigs if they want to make a house for house builders, 
‘This comes from the ancestor, the woman, the ghost (tevoro)’ that was given in 
marriage, whereas the women of Muaira and Narokorokeyawa are human, so they 
are only relatives (veitrkans), 
























1 Timust tako exception to the atitement than Nayan is “poverty wtrickou.” Law in the 
‘wealthiest province in Fiji, and Nayan comes aboot third for wealth in Lau, I should also be 
grateful i Mr. ‘Thomson would publish his evidence that Naya was once an important. 
island. I have eo far failed to find wny, 

2 Both inland. * Totoya, Moala, and Matuku Islands. 

* Non-exogamous olan. # All these words may possibly be plural. 
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‘We may wind up our ovidenoe with Suimone Ngonedha’s theory of tauri., As a 
‘matter of fact, the word does not belong to the vernacular of his tribe of Waimaro, 
Dut he translated the local weikakimatané by the coastal fauvu, and as he is one of the 
rare Fijians who observe customs of other parts, his testimony has great value. He 
distinguishes three kinds: (1) the kulow eafa or yu vata: the former is usually 
‘translated “having common gods”: the latter means “ having common ancestors ”; 
42) evitambani due to intermarringe, thus Nakorosule oan freely take the property: 
from Matailombau because of the women brought over from that tribe; (8) eeim= 
Jatiki, each of which is not allowed by the other to ent certain foods (eeitambuk 
Kakana), I hope at somo future time to deal with the second and third; the first, 
according to Saimone, can insult each other just like the second. 

Passing over into the totally different West! we got taurw identified in Mba 
‘with their own weikila or wikila. Feikila means properly to know each other, and 
Fijians only know each other when they are related. In the west it is always 
applied to intermarrying matanggadi; in Serun and Nundi it is used of cross-cousins. 

T think the theory has so far answered the requirements laid down at the outsot : 
it is not merely plausible at first. sight, but explains the details naturally, 
according to a strict detorminism, with one exception, however, which thratens 
to shipwreck it, It is quite common to hear the bond of tauvw defined as kalow 
‘ala, or, as they now say, tevoro ruta; the orthodox translation of this is “ having 
common gods”; now since cach gens has its so-called “god,” and membership of 
the gens is patrilineal, and therefore the gentile cult is also patrilineally transmitted, 
how ean dawru have common “gods,” being as they are cross-cousing and rolated 
only through their mothers ? 

‘To quote evidence: Liwake of Lakemba says: “Tawou are due to common 
tevore." Tnia of Tamayua ascribes it to common kalow, In Naravo they say Vakano 
and Ndravo are halow ata, Yot when we examine the facts we find that tribes and 
‘matanggali having the same“ gods” are not tawrw, whoreas gentes taxew to one 
nother rarely havo the samo" god”; indeed, I have not been able yet to find an 
instance iu which they had. ‘Thus Tarukua in Lakemba had a cult of Ulanawale 
(head only): the gentes of Tangyalovu in Tumbou and Nanggalitoka in Waitambu 
called their “god" Ulnpoko (body head), which is a Tongan form, yet. these threo 
are not faurw. Sakaraia of Narodhuke identifies his Mbatinggoka with Tokairambe 
of Tumbon, yot Narodhake and Tumbow are not tewru Namuka is a colony of 
Nanggarini in Nggulingli, Kimbata, and it has the same “ god,” yet they are not 
tau. The gens of Dheyekena in Lakemba and the village of ‘Tokalau in Kambara 
have the same “ god," Tui Vakano, but they are not éaweu, only relatives (ieiwekinni), 
Oven and Mau both counted among their gods” the snake Ratumaimbulu, but 
they are not dawow, 





+ West of the Tomaniivi snd Muanivatu range different language and ditferent social 
‘onganization prevail. 

* Tn m paper “On the Meaning of the Won Kialou” (Journ. Koy. Anchrop. Ina, 1012 
ol. ali, p.497), Thinyo shown how cevoro (devil) has become substituted for the native holow, 
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‘On the other hand, the éawew relationship of Ovea in Vitilevu'and Waitovu in 
Ovalats, which Veni of Ovea ascribes to “common gods,” to wit a snake, is by Jo of 
Waitovu traced to Tunodho, a “ god” whose child went to Ovea; Tunodho has no 
animal connected with him; Mbeledhi of Vuma traces the same tie to Valematau, 
who also has no animal, In fact, whenever I have investigated both ends of a 
¢awon relation, if any particular“ god" was mentioned, it was a different one in 
each place, ‘The people of Wakano say they are tavew of Niltayo near Mbau 
‘Vecauee their " god,” Tui Vakuno, went over to Ndravo; in Ndravo it is Saumaki 
who went over to Vakuno, Saimone Ngonedha gives the tribes of Waimaro and 
Nandereivalu as instances of kalow rata; now I have noted down all the gentile 
4ulou X could find in Waimaro, and have all the chief ones from Nandlereivalu but 
never a common god” could I discover. His other instance of kalow vata is 
founded upon the fact that Negamau, ancestor of Waimaro, defecated in the months 
of Ndidhimo and Ndadhamo, ancestors of Narekeniwai: not « hint therefore of 
common “gods” in the very explanation, 

It is evident that the translation of Anlow outa cannot be right, All our 
troubles come from our translating kalou “gods.” [have shown in the paper just 
mentioned that kilow is simply “ghost,” If we apply this here, it follows thut 
Aalou cata means simply * with common ghosts," in other words with common fore- 
fathers} which is perfectly true, for if two families intormarry frequently, the 
paternal ancestors of the one will be the maternal ancestors of the other. 

Tt is not even necessary to suppose that kalow vata actually means a community 
of ghosts ; literally, it means “ ghosts together,” and may merely refer to a close 
connection hetween the anoestors on both sides,as between Nggaman and Ndidhimo 
and Ndadhamo, or betweon Neyaman and the ancestor of Nandereivalu us brothers, 
‘or between the ancestors of Vuna and Nduanuku as cross-cousins, 

‘The point cannot be absolutely settled till we have reconstructed the ancient 
form of fawow ; for this relationship must be an old one, or, as Watisoni expresses 
it, goes back to the ancestor (vu), the ghost, Can we venture to be more precise 
‘and say that it goes back to a time whon ancestors were commonly spoken of as 
_ghosts, and the relation of tawow was then intimately conneoted with the host-cult ? 
Tho relations of veiwekani, veikilai and probably also veitanbani, would belong 
tow later and more ecoular stratum, It is, perhaps, not quite beyond hope to fix 
the chronology of this dawn stratusn, for highland pedigrees commonly lead back 
to an ancestor, some seven or eight generations ago, who is a ghost (alow ; modern 
fevro), and had human offspring; we must allow a longer time on the coast. Are 
‘we justified in seeing in this fabled descent the record of a true passage from a 
religious to o seoular view of ancestry 

Another question that suggests itself is whether the tauow relationship is 
derived from the dual organization, It would seem impossible at firsb sight that all 
the tribes that are not connected by awen should once have been moieties of the 








‘In Nandi and Vunda the equivalent of taww is mate Aita, lit, dead know, ie related 
oad? It has there a religious basis 
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same tribe, separated, as they so often are, by a hundred miles of water or more, 
But it isnot unreasonable to suppose that the dual organization has existed in Fiji, 
that when intermarriage began with other groups than the moiety of the same 
tribe, all the privileges of the moiety ((awru) were extended to the new relatives, 
only intensified, through the same unknown reason through which the sister's son's 
ight (cas) has become intensified. In other words the present tawrw would be 
formations on the analogy of the dual system ; they would at once mark the expansion 
of that system and the weakening both of the tie and its religious character due to 
excessive multiplication; the fawru was then gradually debased into the modern 
weicekani, weikila and eitambani, 

Hore we may leave (awvw for the present with its many further potentialities, 
Future research may throw more light upon it, It must bo remembered that it is 
properly a coastal institution, though the term. has come into use in. the highlands, 
Vanua Levu, to which ono informant and etymology refer it more partioularly, is 
still unknown ; it may te holding in its keeping the key to these problems. 

Let me end with a word in defence of native aoouraey and truthfulness, ‘The 
only serious obstacle we have encountered has been due to a mistranslation of the 
word kalow, which for being universal is not more excusable among early residents : 
for the resulting contradictions the white man, and nob the native, is to blame, 
Again, we have seen how apparently conflicting statements may be perfectly 
reconcilable; it may be equally truo, if the two places intermarried, that a lady of 
Lakemba went to Mbengga as that a lady of Mbengya went to Lakemba; that 
Saumaki went to Vakano, as that Tui Vakano went to Ndravo; that offspring of 
Ratumaimbulu went to Waitovu, as that « child of Tunodho went to Oven, 
Undoubtedly it often happens that every native tells you a different story, but that 
may simply be that there are many different stories, all of which are tru 
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FIJIAN HERALDS AND ENVOYS. 
By A.M. Hocarr. 


‘Tux study of kinship involves a grot deal more besides relationships and laws of 
marriage ; it is inseparable from the study of sooial institutions, whether these are 
the outcome or origin of kinship customs, Of this interaction Fiji offers many an 
instance from which I select two, horaldry and diplomacy, for the joint subject of 
this paper. 

T bogin with heralds, 

First, let me sitmmarize, for those who are ignorant of the literature, the nature 
and functions of Fijian heralds, The Eastern Fijians! call them mata nui eanut, 
that is “eyes of the land”; the word mata has, however, lost its figurative sense and 
thas come to mean a messenger, an envoy, and lately a gavette. Their fanctions are 
chiefly connected with feasts and presentations of fabries (iysu); it is their duty to 
speak the compliments or apologies that always accompany a gift, or to acknowledge 
one on bebalf of their chief; they make out tho portions of a feast and eall out the 
names of the recipients; at kava-making they keep an eye on the beverage and 
dotermine the amount of wator and of straining. For our purpose it is important 
to note that the herald is sent on errands and that, he is specially connected with 
the distribution of food : that in many places in the hills, if not everywhere, he has 
tho exclusive right of eating up the leavings of tho chief; that he is tho chief's 
constant attendant at meals and at kava; is humble in his presence, and yet claims, 
and is acknowledged, to come next to the nobility in rank. 

If we look for the kindred that most closely resemble the chief and his herald 
in their mutual relations, we shall surely fix upon elder and younger brothers, 
Here are some of the rules which Alipate Vola of Lakemba deems it proper for 
such relatives to observe— 

“A younger brother may not take the property of the elder, but. the converse 
is possible to an extent which depends upon the elder; - . . brothers in the 
nobility do not talk for the sake of talking, or cheerfully; . . . . . the elder 
auddresses the younger.” 

‘The deference shown by the cadet to the senior is a familiar sight; while all the 
other people present sit round in an oval with little respect to rank, the younger 
brother always wits at the end near the door, aud never seems to face his elder 
brother nor yet to turn his back to him. 











* By Eastern Fijians in thia paper T mean Fijians east of the Tomaniivi and Muanivate 
ange in Viti Lava; by Western Fijians those west of that range. 
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‘A man’s own younger brother, born of the same father and mother, is called 
his “after eater” (kana « muri), because he waits till his brother has finished in 
onder to fall to. It is also the duty of the youngest to look after the food baskets, 
which used to be hung up atthe lower end of the house. In a heated discussion 
‘an opponent of inferior station will be silenced by the remark: “Do not speak, you 
fare he that sits by the food basket.” The younger brother is algo called " the 
basket bearer” because he bears all the burdens. 

In Lakemba these rnles apply ouly to own brothers, not to the mass of half or 
tribal brothers, for the excellent reason that it is impossible to determine the order 
of seniority. A man is not “after eater” to his half-brother because, as one 
informant told me, “in polygamons days there were always a number of wives 
pregnant at one time, and s0 the order was not plain." Yet great respect is shown, 
to certain prominent persons among the tribal brothers, namely, the eldest 
descendant of the eldest son. Sous of great ladies, or leading meuibers of a family 
also form the centres of groups consisting of own brothers, tribal brothers of inferior 
rank or “small brothers,” and bastanis, these are dependent upon him and sent on 
errands. I shall take instances from the pedigree of the Lakemba nobility. I shall 
only give of this extensive genealogy such a fragment as will be of use in the course 
of this paper. 

‘Vola will observe the strictest silence and modesty in the presence of Salesi, 
the eldest son of the eldest son of Kilai, and the most important person in the 
clan! of Vatuwangga:; also in the presence of Liwake, as eldest son of a younger 
son of the eldest son of Malani, the elder. Apart from Finau, who, as High Chit 
‘commands the respect of every one, he does not show the same deference to others ; 
for the senior branch of Naivi has been worsted in civil war by the juniors, On 
hhis mother’s side Salesi can use Ratu as his messenger, because Maopa is a “little 
sister” (ladhinggu lailai) to Melaia? 

I claim no credit for noticing the analogy between heralds and younger 
brothers ; as often happens in intensive study of a small area, the theory turned 
‘up asa fact before it could be imagined as a hypothesis. 

Tt is the west that shows us heraldry in what seems to Le its’ most. primitive 
form, as indeed the west has generally a more rudimentary sucial structure. In 
‘Takuraki, in the hills south of Neilanga* Mba, I was informed that the mata ni 
vanwa was Madhin of the clan of Nakula, because he “stands right behind in the 
order of nobles.” A Rakiraki man commented : “The youngest branch are servants, 
make food for the ehiefs, and are sent on errands." T had no time to get pedigrees, 
Dut I learnt that themen of Nakula were divided into four * halls "*in the following 


# T translate thus matanggali although itis not now, in most parte of Fiji, an exogamons 


+ Tt will be noticed that the marriage of Ison and Melaia is one between relations who 
formally onght not to marry ; this is common in the nobili 

2 Officially Nailangs, bot that is a Mtouan form I have to express my thanks to 
‘Mr. Lelean of Nailanga for directing me to that village and giving me every amistance in 
getting there. § Micto ; Mauna : mbure. 
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‘order: (1) Koroilengga ; (2) Natawa ; (3) Makain; (4) Nakorosovivi. Now it is 
an accepted doctrine in Fiji that all members of a clan ate of common descent, and 
that the halls composing it represent branches of one family ‘This tends to 
confirm the Rakiraki man's rule, 

Twas not aware at the time that the term miata ni sanua ix foreign to the 
-west, and that the Tukuraki people were merely translating by it local torm. In. 
Neilanga they call the herald na futu, i¢, the stander, because he alone may stand 
in the presence of the chief. Besides certain functions not fulfilled by eastern 
heralds, he has the usual one of proclaiming what the chief has to say, and 
apportioning the food, That post in Neilanga is held by the clan of Taumbere, 
who are " brothers” (tadhing) to the leading clan of Tio and are, in fact, but the 
‘younger branch of the same family ; the name Taumbere merely means born Iate,”* 

In Nakoromboya, a village of the Ngyaliyalatini tribe, there seemed to be no 
family of heralds, although the name and functions of na tutu wore perfectly well 
Known, The institution can hardly have been very formal. 

‘The village of Navai in the Numbu tribe does not use the word mi tutv, but 
translates mala ni vanva by nduve; another title is mdraw ni masi, or shoot of 
bark-cloth,” a term applied to the last born because the dapa is first cut off for the 
eldest, then for the next brothers, the cadet getting what is left. ‘The herald used 
to be nanunickawa, “the lowest of inen, he was sent on errands, received ordors, 
‘ate tho leavings of the chief's food, went on ahewd to give notice.” Tt is doubtful 
how far his office is formal enough to deserve the title of herald, how far it is even 
an office, My informants by translating uduve by mata ni wana misled me into 
‘assuming that he is a formal herald; but carefully considering their description 
‘and manner of speaking, we are compelled to doubt whether he is in any sense an 
oficial and master of coremonies ; this uncertainty as to his status will prove a 
‘serious hindranog to our researches into the origin of Fijian heralds, 

Nyaloa, neat Serus, on the southern coast, belongs in culture to the western 
tribes Twas told that mada ni tanua was the local title, In the Koroyanitu 
tribe he is drawn from the family of Maruselino, who is “ younger brother to the 
chief, and the lowest too.” His division (itokatokn) of, Nambili stands in the 
relation of younger brothers to the division of elder brothers from which the chiefs 
‘are elected. My informant spoke of them as the chief's “sorfs,"* they are sent on 
errands night and day; they roast food at night.* 

‘When T asked Seremaia of Neilanga, Mba, whether they had itso (bastards)! 


1 Op. Fison : Land Tenure in Fiji Suva, Government Printer, 1908. Bp. 3 tt 
= Mbauan : eudhw mbera. 
* Karst: tho term ta very relative; the guneral moaning is low born ; but the expression 
ona tamata hate" his own low bora men, teans that thoy have to do all his biddin, 
‘word sort in therefore not inapplicable. si) 
+ Rout food is w deliency which requires constant watching while cooking } it is 
a Aessambokceapicr yf hme po 
© Jiaao is properly the aon of a nobleman by a woman of inferior rank or, 
‘union of the parents not being oficial. FE ee 
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in Mba, ho explained it asa Mbauan word meaning “younger brothers, and they 
are heralds (miata ni ranua).” In the west they have no bastands (ikaso), as descent 
throngh the mother does not affect rank; Seremain's confusion, therefore, between 
younger sons and bastards is natural, and his identifying both with heralds 
instructive. 

Let us now cross over the dividing range into the east with its more complex 
social organization. I could find no evidence of a connection between heralds and 
younger brothers till Nakorosule on the Upper Rewa, and there it seems at first 
adverse, for the half tribe of Waimaro is divided into three clans: Nakoronduandua, 
Waimaro proper, and Lase, which claim to be descended from the three sons of 
Nagaman : Naloa, Matanakanadhe, Tuitokatoka. Now the herald clan is not the 
youngest but the second, and the chief's clan is not the eldest but the youngest. 
It is an exception, however, that proves the rule, for the primacy of Tuitokatoka 
vas viewed as abnormal, and ever since the eldest son in Nakorosule bas been 
stupid and the youngest intelligent. Moreover, Nakoronduandua enjoy a certain 
dignity without power which appears in the fact that a man whose mother 
comes thence is a great noble, while sons of a Waimaro woman are 
heralds. 

Social organization in Nodho, Rewa delta, seems to have reached a considerable 
dogree of symmetry and complication. ‘The nobles are divided into four clans: 
Mlutingya, Vunivutu, Nadhonggona, Naloaruibe ; to each of these is attached a 
olan of heralds in the respective order: Naiviyate, Natuki, Tadhi, Naisongovay, 
Tothi means younger brother, aud my informants, both of Mbstingya, said that 
these four herald clans were the bastards, 

Emosi, the herald of the Lakemba chief, explains his position by his descent 
from Saunikalou, the youngest of three brothers ; the eldest, Vunisau, is the ancestor 
of the present nobility, ‘The tradition is doubtful, but, if it was invented, it was 
invented according to a model by some one who knew cases in which the heralds 
wore descendants of younger sons ; I doubt, however, whether a Fijian would make 
such a discovery unless it was very evident, for they are as ignorant of each other's 
customs as British, say, of Russians, 

In Lakemba there is another clan of heralds, the household heralds (mata ni 
vmiva ¢ sale); this is the clan of Katumbsleva proper. 1 must explain that 
Katumbalevn is used in two senses; firstly, to include both the nobles, called 
Vusnirewa, and their household heralds, and secondly to designate the latter 
exclusively. ‘The Vuanirewa and Katumbalevn proper were originally one; when 
exactly they split is not known, but it probably dates from Niumataiwala, the 
common ancestor of the Vuanirewa, about one hundred and twenty years ago 
certainly not before. Here, then, we have historical evidence of heralds belonging 
to the same clan as the nobility and therefore presumably of common descent 
with them. We can also sec how it comes that. tribe is so often called, not after 
the name of the leading clan, but after that of the heralds. 

‘Thus we have found that in the west cadets fulfil menial services such as are 

Vou. Xin 1 
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‘assigned to the heralds in the east, and are, in fact, identified with these heralds. 
‘The eastern evidence might be somewhat weak in itself, but the west justifies us 
in making cupital of it, and concluding that most mete mi vanua, or, at any rate, 
the earliest, were originally cadets or bastards, though the growth of population and 
the consequent splitting up of families into clans may have generally obscured 
the fact by placing the heralds in a different clan from their chiefs. 

nr first impulse is to conclude that the heralds were evolved out of the rules 
of primogeniture: they are merely younger brothers of the chief, and exercise 
towarda him the same functions, only exalted and rendered official by the growth 
of Fijian society, But there is an opposite theory, suggested to me by Dr. Rivers, 
which seoms equally plausible, namely, that full-blown heralds came in with an 
invading race, and that their functions were assigned, by all tribes that adopted the 
office, to the younger brother; thus the etiquette of primogenituro would be copied 
from heraldry and not vice werd, On the one hand, there can be no doubt that 
heruldry, as indeed the whole pomp and circumstance of the eastern tribes, has been 
developed under foreign influence, or by another race than the present-day Fijians ; 
on the other hand, it is hard to believe that an informal institution such as we guess 
tho nduce to be, is a copy of the complete herald. ‘The uncertain character of the 
nudiive compels us Lo suspend judgment. 

In the present state of affairs a compromise between the two theories suggests 
fteolf as the most likely, namely, that the funotions of the younger brother aro 
earlier; that they gave rise in the west to the despised cadet of the clan doing 
monial service for his seniors; that under foreign influence these developed into 
formal heralils enjoying great consideration, and standing next to the nobles in the 
social order, ‘This would account for a discrepancy between the status of » younger 
brother and that of w herald which we have rather slurred over; the herald sita 
boside his chief and directs the whole proceedings, a thing we have nover seen done 
hy a younger brother. 

Such thon would wom to be the origin of heralds within the limits of the 
Fijian archipelago, bub the ultimate origin would bo tronsferred beyond its 
boundaries to Polynesia; Tonga has heralds that resemble their Fiji 
too closely to let us believe that there is no connection between them, A survey of 
‘Tonga might give one a clue to their origin, or throw some light upon their inter- 
action with the Fijian institution, ‘The claims of the rival theories, might, however, 
be settled by a better knowledge of Western Fiji. 

Twaseareful to couclude no more than that most heralds have been younger 
Drothers, for hore is, at least, one exception. 

Tomaloma in Vanua Mbalava has two chiefs; the one called Rasau has his 
heralds iu Ndakuilomaloma, « village on the other side of the island, The origin of 
their dignity was recorded at my request by Keni Naulu :" the mother of this chiof 
(Nagilidha) came from Ndakuilomaloma. His village was Na Korolevu; but some- 
times he would go down to Ndakuilomaloma to stay there; now at that time there 
‘were in Nduku some men of Yandraus (on the north coast of Lakemba) of the olan 
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of Kelo, as Mbudba (Nggalidha’s clan) and Yandrana are ¢awou.' While Rasau 
‘was in Ndaku they appointed a man of Kelo to be herald to Rasau. ‘The reason 
why the Ndakn people are heralds is that the men of Kelo dwelt there.” I show 
elsowhere! that fue is founded on intermarriage, and that fone clans are cross 
cousins. Here, then, we have a case of heralds derived from eross-cousins. 

‘We might be tempted to trace the institution of envoys or ambassadors to 
the same source as the heralds, but though their functions are not unlike, their 
names sitnilar, and writers like Waterhouse confuse them, we must postulate a 
different origin. 

‘The enyoys are called mata ki with the addition of the place to which they are 
accredited, thus mate ki Mau is the envoy to Mbau. Williams speaks of “ a 
diplomatic corps, the official title of each individual of which contains the name of 
the place to which he is m anessonger . . . When on duty these officials 
represent their chief . . ” Such expressions as a “diplomatic corps” and 
“officials” are, of course, misleading, there is no such formal office ; the duties 
belong to the clan and not to the individual, and every clan (at least in ‘Tuinbou, of 
which Williams is speaking) has a place to which it is envoy, 

‘We cannot do better than compare them to the Greek xenos; not only do they 
convey messages to a specified place, but they receive visitors thence, entertain them 
‘and introduce them to the chief. 

‘The custom is falling into decay, but even now, if one wishes to find a 
Kambara man in Tumbou, Lakemba, one is quite safe in looking for him in the 
Tord of Tumbou's quarters, for this personage and his clan of Tanggalevw are 
envoys to Kambara and keep up the old ways; when one of the clan was ill with 
consumption, he went for a change to Kambara, and also to live on his kinsmen 
there, Some two years ago Kasa of Vatuwangga, the clan of envoys to Modhe,” 
told the poople of that island to build themselves a house within his enclosure as a 
kind of “pied A terre." On the other hand, if Tongan or Mbauan visitors of note 
‘came to Lakemba, a member of Vatuwangga, sty, wonld be dispatched to Modhe to 
‘order tapa, a nobleman of Naivi to Ono to commandesr sinnet, and so forth. 

Such is the custom in Eastern Fiji, But in looking for clues it is best to 
address oneself first to the west, which is, socially, less highly organized, 

On the western coast from Nandronge to Vunda there exists an institution 
called matekilé or, in Nandrongn dialect, masekila, 

"The matekila of Nandronga are Nandi, Sambeto, and Vunda; “It is a question 
oftelationship" ; Navatukandiri (the chipped stone) is the " root” of the relationship 
between Nandronga and Nandi; Vatuborihori between Nandronga and Sanbeto ; 
Neilawanitawa connects Nandronga and Vunda, If Nandronga and Nandi are at 
war, peace is made by the clan of Vunavesi in Nandronga taking whales’ teeth to 
Nandi, or the clan of Navatulevu in Nandi taking whales teeth to Nandronga; in 
either case “their very first word” is Navatukandiri, In offering the whales’ 








§ Seo “The Fijian Custom of Tauvn,” p. 101, above. 
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teeth the envoys of Vunavesi will say, for instance: “I present this whale's 
tooth, a small tooth, that you may be gracious, that there be no war, that we may 
be at peace: long is my speech by the Vatukandiri in Louvata, 0 kei a ti.” 
Navureimbuto is the clan of the envoys to Sambeto; Mataimburembahanga’ are 
sent to Vunda and the two ure“ true relatives.” 

An informant from Vunda writes: “The people of the village of Viscisei 
stand in the relation of matchila to those of Sila (the Mataimburembabange), a 
village of Nandronga; the reason is simply that they are descended from our 
ancestors, Whenever the people of that village come to Vunda they will Kill pigs 
‘and fowls without leave and carry off without leave food and fabrics, and our elders 
donot once resent it. Our elders will also go to their village and do the same. . . . If 
war breaks out on the Nandronga side they come to our elders to side with 
them. . . . It goes on to the present day.” ‘The last sentence refers to the 
free use of each other's property : this isa regular accompaniment of eonnubium, 
and the right of cross-onsing all over Fiji 

‘A Nandi man describes the sameright of appropriation between the matekila clans 
of Naombekwa in Namotomoto, and Lasakan in Namoli, and thinks “it must be 
due to women ; a long time ago a woman of Naombekwa went to Namoli 

In Mba the people appear to have nothing s0 formal as the matekila, anil itis 
not certain how far the word is part of their vocabulary. However, their definition 
is valuable : Ananayasa of Kumbuya suggests veitanaleni (cross-cousins) as equiva 
Tent of matekila and explains thet ifa woman of ‘Tio marries into Vitongo, her 
daughter, who is sister's child (rasn) to Tio, marries back into Tio, has issue, and so 
the two tribes go on intermarrying, and are twimatekila. 

Our western experience teaches us, therefore, that a clan may be selected as 
envoys to a tribe because they intermarry with that tribe. 

Let us apply this elue to the Lakemban facts. Here is the list of tho clans of 
‘Tumbou, where reside the nobility, and the various islands to which they are 
‘envoys— 














Naivi to Ono, Ongea, Vatoa ¢ 

Matailakemiba to Namuka ; : 

Vatuwangya to Vulanga and Modhe ; { V°"iTew™ | Katumbatevu, 
Korvidhurnu to Oneata; 

Katumbaleva proper to Dhidhia; 

Dheyekena to Komo j 

Tanggalevn, or Tumbou proper, to Kambara. 


‘All these islands are subject to Lakemba, Envoys to other places are 
arbitrarily chosen, except the envoys to Mbau, who are appointed from among the 
heralds (mata ni eanua) of the elan of Narewandama, 

‘The first fonr clans constitute the nobility and are of common origin with the 
fifth, ‘The second and third are eligible to the high chieftainship, 


3 The Nandronga A = Mbavan « 
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People of quality had so many wives from so many different islands that a 
genealogy might justify an envoyship to one place as well as another. But: the 
intermarriage of Naiyi with Ono seems most decidedly preponderant, and we must 
‘count under the same heading all intermarriages between Naivi and Wadhiwadhi in 
Lakemba, for Ono being a colony of Wadhiwadhi, anyone related to the second 
is also related to the first. I must ask the reader to take these facts upon trust 
as [have not the complete pedigrees to hand. Nayadha and his mother's brother 
challenged each other; in the consequent siege Nayadha at once conquered Ono 
and protected it, ns sister’s son, against further harm; that was no doubt the 
foundation of their euvoyship. Tshutshua (Foshus) of Naivi, however, appears 
to have no connection by marriage with Ono and looks upon Ngzalinggali in 
Kambara. as his peculiar place, by reason of a female ancestor from that place, 
Notanivin's wife, if I remember well. 

Vatoa belongs to Ono. 

Koroidhumu’s case seems plain: Matawalu’s mother came from Nukunuku, 
and the Oneata chiefs come from Nukunuku in Lakemba ; a sister's son (ras) to 
Nukunuku is therefore sister's son to Oneata, In point of fact Matawalu once saved 
Oneata from the aggression of his own people, “ because,” says Sakaraia, Lord of 
Oneata, “ Matawalu and Mbalemalua (chief of Oneata) were cross-cousins, 

‘The following diagram will illustrate this: 


Nukunuku nobles. 








N= ¢ + Oxeata Corey, 
SEAN gate 
Marawauy. <————> _ Mratemanva. 


eross-cousins, 

Sakaraia also said that Tuimereke (by birth of Vatuwangya ; by adoption of 
Naivi) would be sent as envoy to Oneata, because his mother was a lady of that place. 

‘Tanggalevu marries « good deal with Kambara, One informant says they are 
one family. Kambara men also declared that “the ladies! are the cause of our 
‘eoming: in course of time they (Tanggulevn) were appointed envoys to Kambara,” 

The evidence is mesure, but considering that most of these appointments are 
fairly recent, dating from a time when intertribal suspicion was weakened, and 
when no one of these islands would have disregarded any Lekemban envoy, who- 
ever he might be, we must be thankful that we have found any envoyships based 
upon intermarriage at all. 

Within the islind of Lakemba there are no envoys, but there exist similar 
though Jess formal and more personal connections. ‘The expression used for the 
Tumbou xenos of the Lakemba village is that he is a“ native" (itawket) in that 
village. If we ask what noblemen are “native” in Wadhiwadhi, they will answer 

1 Gey oF one place married into the other, 
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that anyone whose mother comes from Ono is “native” in Wadhiwadhi. Salesi is 
xenos of Yandrana through his grandfather's mother ; his infiuence is predominant 
there, and if the Yandrana folk have any request to proffer to the High Chiet, they 
will address themselves to Salesi, who will introduce them at the “ Great House."* 
Tt is thns but another form of the sister's sonship (vas) and envoyship. 

“Akeai of Matuku says that “of old the islands of Moala and Matuku held no 
intercourse? ; if @ man of one island went to the other, he was clubbed ; but there 
were relationships between them, . . . If T wished to hold a ceremonial exchange 
(soleow), T saw my Kinsmen of Moala and informed them first ; if they approved, it 
was done.” Even at the present day a Fijian is not fond of travelling to places ' 
where he has no relatives, Melaia thinks it is useful to know one's mother's 
pedigree, as visiting « place a man will thus know whose house to stay at, and thinks 
her son takes no interest in his mother's relatives because he is not given to travel. 

T have it on record that the chief of Namost being at war with the tribe of 
Korolevu® sent them « young nobleman whose mother was of Korolevu, with offers 
of peace, 

Weare safo in concluding that the same theory holds good of eastern as of 
western envoys; a man is sent to his mother's kinsmen because he is safo among 
them and because he is sure, in virtue of tho sister’s son's irresistible right (vasu), 
to obtain what he asks for, This usefulness of the sister's son may in turn havo 
reacted upon his right and helped it to the extreme piteh to which it has attained 
in Fiji, Subject tribes especially would have to cultivate a person who could at \ 
‘any time be required to shield them. 

‘That the evidence is scanty need not be wondered at; no great event has 
‘Accompanied the growth of this institution, such as marked the setting up of chiots ; 
it has grown imperceptibly, and therefore no one has remembered its origin once 
intercourse between tribe and tribe had become general ; and this same intereourse 
makes it hopeless to prove by genealogies a greater number of marriages of 
envoys with their corresponding tribe than of other clans, 

‘Once the pattern was et, arbitrary copies could be made, and persons appointed 
envoys at the will of the chief, ‘The Mbauan envoys to Dhakaundrove, Lakemba, ‘ 
‘Naitasiri, aro selected among the heralds who were certainly mot connected with 
those places before their lords. ‘The same applies to the Lakemban envoys to Mbau. 
Naivi is envoy to Ongea because Tailiai gave that island to a nobleman of Naivi 
who bailed ont his canoe in a storm. InNaitasiri the envoys to Mbau are the Brat 
clan to have visited Mbau and secured, not for themselves, but for their lords, a 
‘Mbauan wife. 

‘These new formations (all are new that are known to me) were doubtless 
promoted by the increasing pomp and dignity of the nobility, who came to look 
tupon the duties of envoy as more snited to the heralds than to themselves, 




















2 This is an example of the Fijian way of expressing as absolute « qualified statement. 
‘The sequel ahows there was intercourse, only it was not a daily event, an enterprise without 
reason, 
+ Now in Serua, south const. y 
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THE INITIATION CEREMONY FOR BOYS AMONG THE YAO 
OF NYASALAND. 


(Won Puare 110} 
By H, S, Staxxus, M.D, (Loyp.), ano J, B. Davey, MB. (Loxp,). 


Frow time to time various and incomplete accounts of these ceremonies have 
appeared in anthropological journals anil a few books, but one of us (J. B. D.)having. 
recontly had the opportunity of witnessing part of such a ceremony and of taking 
‘a number of photographs illustrating vome of ita chief features, we think it worth 
while to place on record an account which we believe to be fairly complete. 

Our remarks refer to Yao settled in the valley of the Upper Shiré and Zomba 
Alistrict, and it will be understood that wninor differences gocur in these observances 
as practised among other sections of the Yao people. Somo form of initintion 
ceremony is commonly found among the majority of tribes of Central Africa but 
whereas among some this tito is postponed until puberty or marriageable age is 
attained, tho Yao carry it ont between the ages of seven and eleven years for both 
Ddoys and girls 

‘Those first ceremonies may be regarded! as the opening chapter in the tribal life 
‘of tho individual, a life every event of which is marked by the performance of some 
rite, 

‘The word wnyago ix a collective term including the ceremony for girls, that 
for boys, and a third which is undongone at the time of first conception of the wife. 
Hach has its distinotive name, Chiputn, Zupanda, and Litiwo respectively ; it is with 
Tupanita we propose now to deal. 

[At the prosont time there is a tendeney for the tite to be performell at an 
earlier and earlior age so that the youths may benefit by the instruction 
riven at unyago before they come ander mission influence and los the ties of 
‘tribal custom. 

Every year a certain number of boys in any group of villages reach the aye at 
which the ceremony is commonly performed, In response to represontations made 

“by the village headinen, the chief appoints a time at which the unyago shall be 
hold; this is usnally towards the end of the dry season but while the unburnt 
“bush” still may afford the necessary privacy. 

‘The boys, euch accompanied by his mkemusi, or * guardian,” an elder brother, an 
‘uncle or some friend who volunteers for the service, meet at the dwlo or open 
space, where business and all ceremonies and dances take place, of the chief's 
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village, Here they are received by the chief and are anointed ly him as they file 
by with nsemds, millet flour used a5 an offering or sacrifice specially: prepared hy 
the chief's head wife. 

In the evening they leave the village for the place appointed as Lupanda, 
accompanied by the operating medivine-man, m'michira, that is he who carries the 
tail, vichira, he carries the tail of w zebra, and their guardians. 

At Zirpanda huts hive already been built to receive them and a large collection 
of foodstuffs has been prepared by the mothers of the boys about to be initiated. 
The night is spent by the friends and relations, who come thus far, in dancing. 

A conmon expression used in speaking to the ‘boys, wali (singular wivali), a8 
they are now called, is“ Ah, now you will be given nsomba/" (honey made by the 
humble-Lee, which is very sweet), referring in sarcastic terms to the hardships the 
boy is about to undergo, 

‘The following morning early the wal! leave Zupanda with the m’michiva, each 
with his nkamusi, and zo to a chosen spot further in the imsh called Ndigala where 
so-called circumcision is performed on each boy by the m'michira without delay. 

The operation properly consists in making a nick through the free margin of 
the prepuce just to the right side of the middle line near the frentm, it since the 
introduction of Muhammedanism more or less complete ciroumeision may be 
performed, 

The instrument, chisondo, used is of sharpened iron ani a dressing of charcoal 
and oil is applied to the wound, During their stay at Ndagala the wali are 
housed in long grass sheds without partitions but with & separate door for each hoy 
opposite his appointed sleeping-place. 

‘They wear a piece of hark-cloth, ftevnds, round the loins over wi 
a kind of kilt of frilled-out hark, magyjmoisn, or of palm leaves, majenga, Posted 
in the bush a little way from the encampment are some of the boys’ * friends,” 
‘tulombuce (plural alombe), to act as sentinels and warn off would be intruders ; they 
are armed with sticks, ets. ‘The mothers of the 1eafi, who bring food eich vay, call 
from a distance * Alombwe! Ndute!” (* Alombwe! things brought," from ku-tuta ! 
to bring); answar is made “ Atututire Pulye!” 

Alter healing of the circumcision wound food may be brought cooked ; before 
this the boy cooks for himself. ‘The time spent at Ndagala varies from four to six 
weeks to three months, the longer time sometimes being necessary for complete healing 
to take place. During this period rigorous discipline is maintained ; the day oom- 
amencing with bathing in a stream whither the wali are driven before sunrise. ‘Time 
is spent in reesiving instruction in the arts, the making of baskets, mats, traps, ete., 
in learning the methods of agriculture, in tecoming proficient in wrestling and 
dancing, in being taught native enstom as applied to married life and in their 
relations with their fellows and an exacting code of etiquette to be observed to their 
elders, eto,, while they are kept up late into the night hearing stories of their 
tribal history. 

Certain restrictions as to diet are made, generally in connection with the 
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mythical origin of such food substances, A finger-shaped yam called ipeta (plural 
mapea ; Mang'snja chicheche)is tabu,as it is said to have first sprung from the 
grave of leper, the inference being obvious; after the wnyago the boys have to 
undergo a special doctoring before they can partake of them. 

Bananas and rice are similarly refused them ; the latter on account of a story 
to the effect that rice first grew from the nostrils of a dead man, the idea doubtless 
having relation to the resemblance of rice grains to maggots. Fish is by some 
debarred, as fish is said to have taken origin from the diaper of a woman which she 
threw away while bathing. 

Each m’michira may have special observances of his own. One near Zomba 
‘causes cassava to be roasted a particular way. Rows of pieces of cassava are placed 
in split bamboos and so roasted before a fire as they do fishes, If roasted in the 
ordinary way the cassava would split and show the white floury’ material inside, 
signified by the verb ku-lagala, If eaten, it will cause the preputial wound to 
re-open. Should any one of the wali die, no one is informed until the end of the 
ceremonies, 

‘When the course of instruction is at an end and the circumcision wounds all 
‘completely healed, the chief is informed and he appoints a day for return to Zupanda, 
Here the huts which were previously built are repaired and much food and beer is 
nade ready and thither all the people from the villages go to welcome back the 
youths, 

‘The wali are marched in, still wearing bark cloth, and quietly go to the mats 
spread out for them to sit upon. Later, while the boys sleep in their huts, dancing 
‘g0es on all night, Dances may be performed by bands of trained dancers such as 
Fuchimua, A big bonfire called chirangali is made near the Zupanda and deeds 
of daring are performed by the young men by jumping ot actually walking 
over it, 

‘An edsential part of the ceremony, consisting in the exhibition to the wuli of 
representations of animals and other things, has been reserved until this reunion at 
Eupanda, 

‘These representations ate made by the m’michira of mounds of earth outlined 
in flour. The wali are taken to sce them ou the last day at Lupanda, 

‘The word Lirpande refers to a post which has been put in the earth (ku-panda, 
to plant) to indicate the appointed place. ‘The post is made of any kind of wood 
and round it are planted sinaller branches with their twigs and leaves on. 

‘The animal bas-reliefs are made near the Zupanda, Certain animals and 
other subjects are always depicted; others vary, they are collectively known as the 
inyago, « word corresponding to the Mang’anja zinywo. First of all the wali are 
shown namungumi, the whale, of which the m’michira sings— 

« Namungumi atwndumira eh cht 
Namungumi atundumira eh ch f 
Koon kur bw bnew 1” 
(‘The whale showed his back above the surface of the water.”) 
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‘The whale is probably familiar to Yao living close to the Indian Ocean, but it 
figures. also in Mang'anja ceremonies and has been copied by them from the former 
probably. 

Next in order is shown Nycia or Nyosa Ja litanda, the water of a hig pool or 
Jake as opposed to Nyasa ja mpango, which means a river. 

The subject is, of course, Lake Nyasa or Lake Chilwa; the cup-shaped 
Aepressions represent the deep holes found in the lakes, No water is ever intro- 
duced. ‘The exhibition is again accompanied by a song— 


+ Kwendle kalote Nywsa Amicudechi, amao!” 
(Come and see the Lake Amkubechi, Mother!" ) 


‘The third item is called chingunda-ngunda, and consists of « mound of earth, 
(kn-wnda or -wnga, to heap up) and adjoining portion on the flat, well shown in tho 
photograph, This always occupies « position of distinction near the Lupanita post. 
Tt is spoken of as Katwmde ka ngongole," the little hill of debt,” indicating a kind 
of abstract idea signifying that everyone owes a debt to his tnyago, a debt to his 
‘ancestors and to his progeny. 

“Mbwudta (the zebra), mbuyju (the eland), the hyena, the sable antelope, and the 
clophant are also commonly figured. ‘The object of this demonstration is not clea 
it has been supposed to be an object lesson in natural history, but: we are inclin 
to the more intoresting explanation, namely, that these objects have « totomistic 
significance, though all references to such seem lost in the past, 

‘Tho last night bofore the walt leave Lupaida they undergo a ceremonial 
Dathing, some woman friend volunteers for the service in each case, ‘The woman 
carries the boy on her back to the stream; there they each pour water over the 
other, both remaining covered by their usual garments. She then carries him back 
‘andl anofots him with oil and puts bead bracelets and neckluce on him, This 
woman is afterwards for ever to be treated as an elder sister, 

‘The following morning the wali appear in calico or new bark cloth, wearing 
their bends and their hair oiled; each carries a wand about 5 feet long, nongo, with a 
pattern burned into the shaft and two rattles, maseuy, fixed at one end. 

Besides these each boy wears a hoad band of bark, iwala, or of beads, litateula, 
and down the back hangs a atring to which is attached a tassel, [iomdola (plural 
‘nalomola) or: nkokoliko, oF sometimes angwaye, a recently introduced name for the 
tame thing; the words indicate a thing which dangles down and keeps hitting 
the body. 

‘Thus arrayed, with tho m’michira in front and led Ly one of tho sali chosen 
for the parpose by the chiet and called nachilongola (ku-longolo, to go in front), they 
are matched to the chiefs village followed by the band of dancers giving the 
chorus to the songs and the crowd of villagers dancing and singing, yelling and 
firing guns (in the old days), while the women trill with their tongues, 
Iululute, 
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Among the songs sung a favourite at Lupanda is— 


“ Chakulia mandanda mehileche panopano,” 
(* Stop eating egys here”), 





 Aheere mowers maunje wa imanyie cha Tacina njete mehileche.” 
(You have drunk flour water, you must stop stealing salt,”) 


‘They are then offered flour and water to drink, 
On the way back to the village they sing— 


« Kiusi Fwangala ngunda sewerechi wana ngunda !" 
(The pigeons have young ones, they are flying round and round !”) 


In the order above mentioned they reach the village and having walked round 
the chief's enclosure they line up and sing— 


«Kueh komo augele, kuchi komo augele, atati kivandola, atati-kicandola, 
(Chorus) Kusovea Iuow kupita.” 
(The gate is shut, father come and fetch us, 
(Chorus) ‘There is no place for me to pass through.") 


‘This is their prayer to be set free. ‘The chief comes out and aneasures the line 
of boys in calico, this is paid to the m’mishira for their redemption, The wali 
then sit on new eleeping mats prepared for them while the chief calls upon some of 
them to exhibit their skill in drumming or dancing, ete, After which they go 
quietly to the boys’ dormitory to sleep. 

‘At the time they are anointed with oil by the women, the boys are given new 
names by their “guardians,” often their own names; henceforth their children's 
‘name must not be used; they are no longer children and have to behave quietly and 
‘with decorum, with due respect to their elders, and observe the many laws of 
etiquette. 

‘The special garb above mentioned is worn for two weeks, after which it is 
handed over to their mothers. ‘The wands are kept only for three days, after which 
the “ guardians” come and take them and in company with their wali go to the 
bush and there break them in a forked tree and leave the broken pieces under 
‘the tree. 











A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE NAMAU LANGUAGE, 
PURARI DELTA, PAPUA. 


Br tue Rey. J. H. Howstes, London Missionary Society. 
‘Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 


‘Tue following notes on the Namau language have been made to facilitate an 
ethnical study of the tribes of Namau at a future date and they must not be 
accepted as a serious and exhaustive treatise on the language of these tribes. 

Namau is geographically located at the head of the Gulf of Papua, It is 
better known to the civilized world as the Puraridelta. The geographical distribu- 
tion of the language, however, reaches beyond the delta, The Muru tribe living 
ou the east boundary of the Purari River, also the Kaura tribes occupying the land 
on the east bank of the Purari River, are acquainted with this language and speak 
it with comparative case when necessary. It is doubtful if the Kaura-tribes living 
away froth the east bank of the Parari River and nearer to the west bank of the 
Vailala River are acquainted with this language. Whereas on the west bank of the 
Purari River, inthe hill country just above Bevan's Rapids, the Naman language is 
spoken as purely as it is by the delta tribes. These people are also named Kaura 
and said to be kin of the Kaura tribes living on the strip of land between the 
Purari River and the Vailala River. 

Further research will probably prove that the tribes speaking the Namau 
Tanguage, aa the delta tribes speakc it, on the west bank of the upper waters of the 
Porari River, were originally delta natives, probably Korikian, and for their own 
safoty hadl reason to get away from the delta to make a home among the Kaur 
People and, according to the custom of these people when it is desirable to allow 
their past to pass into oblivion, took the name of the Kaura people. 

The foregoing reference to the geographical distribution of this language would 
be devoid of significance if it did not set forth two conflicting facts, 

Continuous residence among these tribes has enabled meta bserve their keennoss 
to learn other languages and they doo with marked success ; on the other hand, it i 
evident that in their dealings with the Muru tribe (probably a split from the 
Kaura tribe) and the Kaura tribe, they mutt have persisted in the use of their own 
Janguage tntil those tribes aoquired, atleast, a conversational knowledge of it 

Further, it is interesting to note here that this language is remarkably tree 
from introduced words; also that these tribes have preserved their territorial 
name “Namian.” This fact is all the more remarkable when itis remembered. that 
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the Motuans have visited these tribes from time immemorial and have not, as 
elsewhere in the Gulf of Papua, succeeded in introducing a Motwan name for 
this distriot. 

‘The word namau is in daily use, and in addition to being used as the name 
of the delta it signifies “ indifference, heedlessness,” and when preceded by the word 
eaporo, as Keaporo namau, it means * deat.” 

It is interesting to note that this language is spoken by all the tribes of this 
delta ; its dialectic variations are so few that they need no comment, or place, in 
this paper, ‘The Vaimura tribe living in Era Bay; the Kaimare tribe on the 
east of the Pie River; the Iai tribe, an inland tribe near the east boundary of the 
delta, use occasional words not in general use in this language; in other respects 
the language is intact, 


‘Eugitexrany Sounps my Te Nawav Laxovace. 


‘Vowel sounds are very much in evidence in this language and that fact may 
possibly account for the meagreness of consonants in its vocabulary. 

The five vowels seem to preserve their respective sounds, as given below, and 
no case is known to me when a duplicated vowel is so placed in a word as to give 
the “00” sound in * good,” or the “ eo” sound in “ feel.” Whenever duplication of 
vowels, as aliove, takes place each yowel takes its distinctive vowel sound. To 
‘preserve this peculiarity in my translation work I write the vowels in this way, 
fa, ce, Zi, 0o, wn, and thus, in writing, the accentuation of vowels so carefully 
observed by the people of Namau is rendered easy. 





Voneel Sounds, 
“a” bas the sound of “a” in father in words of one or two syllables, but 
when n word beeames elongated by inflexions, or by inset syllables, it loses fullness 
of sound but ao slightly that it is difficult to find an “a” sound to illustrate it, 





@” has the sound of “a” in inte, 

“in we SeTimeve. 
TOM in over. 

“0” 5 0 “a” nusurp, 


‘The only exception, known to me, to the above usage of accentuating a 
duplicated vowel is illustrated whenever the particle “ai,” denoting locality, or time, 
follows a word having as its final letter “a.” At such times the “a” of “ai” may 
be dropped and the “i” joined to the preceding word as: marea ai, at the house, 
becomes mareai. I sometimes think that there are indications of similar 
change now taking place in the duplication of the vowel “i” Up to the present 
T have only noticed it when the possessive particle is being suffixed, but so 
tenacious is the native in his endeavour to preserve and accentuate each vowel that 
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When information is sought on this matter he persists in demanding the duplication 
of this partioular vowel. 


Tt may be concluded from the foregoing that this language has no double vawels 
with a distinct sound as such and as common to so many languages, 


Compound Vowel Sownds, 
‘e” aro invariably written’ thus because each vowel has its distinct 





re 
‘soanil, 

“ai” in any position in a word bas the sound of the English “i” 

“ao” is a rare combination but when heard stress always seems to be put on 
the “a,” the “o” having merely a vibratory sound, 

“au" as a combination is often heard and has the sound of “ ow" in how, but 
‘there seems to be some uncertainty respeoting that usage in the native mind, henoe 
the above combination, also “a'u” as in a'uri,a pig, and uri, which has the 
same meaning, When the former form is used both “a” and “u" take their 
respeotive vowel sounds, 

aw" has the sound of “au” in autocrat, There is, undoubtedly, confusion in 
the native mind concerning the sound of this combination and “oi,” which has the 
sound of “oi" in voice, This seeming confusion may be due to the very general 
practice of the Namau natives to duplicate final vowels of a word when they wish 
to emphasize the word, 

“ea.” When "a" follows “0” it may take ite full sound, and it usually does 
‘so when it precedes a consonant, or the vowel: “and “0,” but when “ea” are 
followed by "i" the "a unites with the" i" and forms the “ai” sound alrea dy 
noted. 

“oi.” When these vowels come together it is usual to give to them the “ay” 

sound in" hay” as ¢iai, to out, An exception is found when the same word is used 
4s n dative particle ; as such both “e” and "i take their respective vowel sounds 
and tho “ai” sound is preserved, 

“in” These vowels together, or with other vowels, retain their respe: ive 
vowel sounds with the exception that when "i" is followed by “a” the “i” loses 
its “i" sound and takes the sound of “y” in year, 

“oi.” ‘These vowels together form the sound of “oi” in the English word 
voice, bat when “o" is followed by any other vowel both it and the other vowel 
take their respective vowel sounds, “Any other combination of vowels sem», to 
follow tie general rule of giving to each vowel its respective vowel sound. 

















Consonants, 
The following are the only consonant in general use in this language :— 
“k" having the sound of “ea” i 


eye 





carpet. 
” » “In” in lava, 
ra » “mu” in musio, 
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“n” having the sound of “nu” in nude. 
“p” 3 meee 


ap” 





ny” 


"is found in words having totemic siguificance but is never used in every- 
day conversation. 

Tt will be recognized that the consonants are modified in sound by the vowels 
which precede, or follow, them, but in every case either as the initial letter of a 
‘word of as intermediate letters in a word they are initiative both in position and 
sound as they determine the syllable and give it its particular sound. 

‘The following peculiarities must be remembered. 

‘e" almoat invariably has “a” before it when it is an intermediate letter. 
‘There are exceptions, as Kikila, a sago slug, but these are rare. 

1" and “r" seem to be interchangeable; “v” and “m" seem to be used 
errutically, At times I have noticed an effort to convert “v" into “b” I duly 
recognize the possibility to confuse letter sounds; I have been, at times, painfully 
‘aware of the inability of the native to discern letter-sound values at all times I 
have avoided getting information from the native when he is under the influence of 
Ywotel-chewing, hence I regard the foregoing note on the consonants, their sounds and 
the peouliarities of usage in this language as being, in the main, correct. 








Accent. 

I confess my inability to state concisely any rales that will give a clue to 
‘the method of accentuation pursued in this language. If what has been said con- 
‘eeruing yowel-sounds be remembered it becomes fairly easy to settle the matter of 
accent but I become daily appalled by a seeming indifference, on the part of the 
‘natives, to regard any rule or order of accentuation if they can save trouble of 
-acourate expression by so doing. 

‘Tt must not be assumed that the native is indifferent to the value of 
‘accentuation; my concern is that he is so emphatic in this detail when he speaks 
‘correctly, but when I listen to his conversation with his own people and hope to 
‘eateh the correct accentuation he invariably so contracts words and sentences that 
Teannot get much help from this, the best possible source. 

Bearing in mind what has been said about the vowels, the native tendency to 
lengthen the last vowel of a woni, the native desire to give each vowel its own 
sound, apart from the exceptions noted above, the whole matter of accentuation 
-resolves itself into the number of syllables in a word. 

‘Words of one syllable may be pronounced sharply, as mav, small, or as 
mau'u, having the same meaning. 

Words of two syllables take the accent on the last syllable, as do words of 
‘three syllables. 
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Words of four syllables may take the accent on the third syllable, as 
enavika, bad gone, or on the last syllable, as enacaki, will go at any time, 
as distinguished from "I will go at the time understood.” 


Roots and Derivatives. 

‘Root-words are much in evidence in this language and it would be very 
interesting work, when the vocabulary of the language is completed, to classify 
such words, not merely to determine verb-roots, adjective-roots, and noun-roots, 
ut chiefly with the hope of getting an insight into the minds of the ancestors of 
this people. Taking as a root-wonl the word kau, a knot, we get a primary 
derivative Jorupw, a company of people, and by suffixing the reflexive sign 
Kini we get the word kaupukiai, to assemble, also by dropping the final vowel 
“a” we got the word Zaupubin, an assembly. 

Tt is a temptation to multiply illustrations of the foregoing, and if it fell in 
with the object of this paper I should be able to note resemblances in the 
word-formation of this language akin to many words known to me in the Toaripi 
language ; sullice it to say in passing that, notwithstanding the two languages are 
totally unlike in grammatical structure, still there are many marked etymological 
resemblances, and these resemblances cannot be due to intercourse between the 
Tpi and Naman peoples during many geuerations. 


Number and Case, 


To express the idea of number it is most general to use words which apart 
mean “many,” “few,” “crowd,” “company.” An exception is noticed when the 
dual and third person plural of pronouns are used— 


Aa arnru a multitude. 
A’a aila many men, 

A'a ailapeo fow men, or not many men, 
A'w-oro men. 

A’a orere the two men. 

A’a kaupn 8 company of men. 





See eee 
other men gathered together in companies. 

Coses have been determined satisfactorily apart from the ablative. A word 
in the nominative ease undergoes no change as such, but when it becomes a 
genitive the word may be slightly modified, or it may retain its original form in 
the nominative case, and the genitive particle be suffixed to it, 

‘The genitive particle may be my, or it may be anu; it is invariably inw 
when it is suffixed to a word whose last vowel is 








= °°». 
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Tt has already heen remarked that the Naman people duplicate a vowel 
wherever they ean, but often when using the genitive the sense of euphony seems 
to embarrass them and there is an apparent effort to follow their usual custom 
cof duplicating the final vowel of the word, whereas it will not always yield to it. 

‘As an illustration I have— 


Nominative. Marea 
Genitive. Mereanu 


House, 


Of the house, 





but there is also the word Ukia as nominative and the sentence Uhia'uae 
‘ula, Ukia’s boy. ‘There is something similar in the use of the word pai'iri— 
Village, 

Of the village, 


Nominative. Paviri 
Genitive. Pai'irinw 





but we alco find that when the word Purari is used as nominative it always takes 
as its genitive Purarvinu, of the Purari. 

‘Tho dative is indicated by the particle ciai, which always follows its noun 
or pronoun. 

"The accusative case is fragmentary and it is necessary to be well acquainted 
with the language to know where it is used, or when it is determined by its 
position aolely in the sentence, iz, many words undergo no change in formation, 
they are in the nominative case, or in the accusative ease, according to the 
structure of the sentence. In general practice the word in the accusative case 
immediately precedes its verb. There are many exceptions to the above practice, 
how many I cannot yet determine, which have been thoroughly tested, and these, 
in every instance, are either found in the verb-prefixes “aw” and “o,” or in the 
particle oi. I have recently found another, but it must stand over until it 
has been duly tested. 

When “av" “0” “oi” are found as prefixes to a verb, or are insots between a 
yerb and its auxiliary, if the word in the accusative ease be a ‘pronoun the 
following changes are made in the word to indicate the acousative case, 

‘The word awkuai is the infinitive form of the verb “to give” It undergoes 
the following changes to express the accusative case — 


gives me. 

gives you. 

gives him. 

gives us. 

gives you (plural). 
gives them, 





<9" and “oi undergo the same changes, and the accusative ease is thus 
in both voices and each mood and tense of the verb. Ale ee 


‘you. XLII. x 





a 
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Tho vovative is expressed by “e” following the word in that case, but it is 
also greatly aided by voral expression and stress put on it, 

‘The ablative gives me some concer ns it is difficult to be sure if T have 
really found it, or whether I ain compromising a postposition to meet the need. 
We use mere, from, as puiiri mere awa, las come from the village. In 
daily use “e" expresses “by,” but I am not satisfied that it really means 
* by” only, solely, 

Gender is unknown in this language; an object is either a man or a woman, 
‘Trees, birds, fishes, everything is thus spoken of and the native seems to be very 
accurate in determining the sex of a tree, All trees are male or female, and he is 
shrewd enough to speak of the best trees as males. 





Comparative and Superlative 
I have not recognized any words that can be regarded as comparatives or 
superlatives when standing apart from other words, ‘There is, however, no 
difficulty in expressing either comparative or superlative, as there seems to be 
8 redundanoy of complimentary words in the language. 
The following illustrates how comparatives, and superlitives are formed, and 
will givo an idea of the variety of words called into use according to the character 
of the particular positive in mind, or expressed :— 






kavia-ire tomahawk. 
ia-ira-mnan half-axe. 
kevia-ira-mai an axe, 
ima mikio very good, or truly good. 
best; the greatest possible good, 
high. 
higher, or truly higher. 
highest. 
beautiful. 





‘vapara ima mikio more beautiful, or truly good, beautiful. 
vapara mai... .., most beautiful. 


Tt will be obsorvod that it is not easy to illustrate the comparatives and super 
Intives of the Naman language in good English, but Ihave experienced no great 
Aiffculty in expressing our English comparatives and superlatives in this language, 

I reluctantly forego the pleasure of giving more illustrations to avoid 
risking these notes too long, but I hope to return to the subject of this paper 
and shall then note in detail the auggestiveness of the expletives used in this 
Janguage; Tom inclined to think that in them the student will find a strong clue 
to the genius of the language, 





—_ 
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Numerals, 
There are only five numerals and these aro expressed thus— 
mono ae aak ane OE. ; 
Tere «. two. } 
rere kaiane ... three. 
morere-morere four. 
Fash sie oe nee five 
Tam unable to find any method by which the Namau people count above 
five. ‘They do not seem to go beyond the fingers of the left hand, and, » 


notwithstanding the above numerals are in daily use, it is rarely that two 
‘natives will count them in the same way. 

Tf the native begins with the little finger of the left hand be will call it 
monou, one, but he may add to it the next finger and call them morere, two 
‘or he may say they are “ two." 

‘The third finger he names hui; ane is the conjunction “and,” hence rere 
Aaiane means little finger and the fourth are two fingers and hai added to them 
they become three fingers. 

“Morere-morere suggests that these natives are inclined to think in pairs or 
couples; they eertainly do group the fingers into two pairs when they wish to 
illustrate what they mean by “four.” Taking it that they count thus, 
morere, one pair, torere-morere, another pair. ‘The mo is in frequent use 
tnd means “another,” “‘imore.” Kaupu, five, ic, a collection or company, i, the 
fingers of the clenched hand. 

Nouns, 

‘The note having reference to number, ease, and gender states, in the main, all 
that needs to be said in these particulars in respect to nouns. In the matter of 
umber it has to be. added that the plural of nouns is expressel by adding to the 
foun, intact, the third person plural pronoun. This may be done by adding the 
pronoun in. its complete form, as a'a-ro, mon, ot aera, women, The latter 
‘dxdor of eliding the “0” is not common, whereas the “oro” as added to “a'a” is 
very general. 

Te must not be thought that the native is very particular in this matter, he 
‘seems very indifferent to numbers. 

Many nouns are derived from vorb-roota, but many more seem to be related 
to nown-roots, Tam often surprised to note the number of words derived from 
a common-root and give here an illustration. 

‘Assuming epe to be the root of the verb eperi, to win, we get the following 
swords: — ' 

pea see tows, limes. 


Capea to place in rows. 
highest, above all others, 
to pass by, 
x2 








pte 
epiai 
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Adjectives, 

There is no rale for the place of the adjeotive in a sentence. Tt may precede 
or follow its noun, Tt seems to be the most adaptable part of speech in the 
Janguage. With tho aid of the auxiliary “ai it becomes an active yerb ; if keia be 
suffixed to it,it becomes a passive verb. With slight terminal vowel changes it 
becomes an adverb, and it may be so expressed to emphasize or diminish the 
importance of the noun it qualifies, 





Pronouns, 

‘The usual classification of pronouns observed in most languages will be 
appended to these notes. It will be fairly exhaustive, but the student will 
recognize that the second person singular and the first person plural are defective 
in that, both in spelling and pronunciation, they ure alike when used objectively 
and subjectively. 

Probably there is no part of speech in this language which gots such erratio 
treatment as do the pronouns, ‘They may be expressed, or they may be merely 
implied; they may be, under circumstances noted above, prefixed to a verb, be 
placed as an inset into a verb, or be ignored, 

‘An irregularity will also be noticed in the posseasive pronouns. ‘The suttix 
“nu," which seems to hold good for all nouns, becomes “na” when sutfixed to 
the thind person singular personal pronoun, whereas the first person plural of the 
personal pronoun undergoes no chimge to indicate it as being a possessive, 








Personal Pronouns. 


Nai, 1, Duals. 

Ni, Thou, 

U, He. 

Enei, We. Enors, We two. 

Noro, You. Norere, You two. 

Oro, They. Orere, Thy two. 
Postessive Pronouns, 

Na, My. 

Ni, Thy. 


Tha, His, Or, wav, when following word having “was final letter ; or,“ w" 
when proveding its noun in a sentence, 
Ene, Ours, 
Nomo, Yours. 
Omo, Theirs. 
Distributive Pronouns, 
Monou-monow, Each, 
Kavakava, Every. 
Mo, Another, more, 
Faromo, Some. 
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‘Demonstrative Pronouns. 
Ei, eire, this; ei a’a, this man ; or, a’a eire, this man. 
Ow, iure, that; ou o'a, that man ; or, a's iure, that man. 
Oure, that, distant; oure oure, that very distant. 


Interrogative Pronouns. 


Koana, Who? 

iana, What? 

Ekara’ana, Which? 

Ekara pani ai, When? 

Ekeiana, Where? 

Kono ana, Whose? ¢g., kono ina ana, whose pipe ? 
Ouana t Ys that it? 





Bluiano, also cka‘any, are used often in preference to ekeiana, when it is 
desired to know whether a person, or thing, is near or distant, 

It will probably be ascertained that a “reflexive” pronoun is in use in this 
language. The term nane is often used to express the idea “self,” but I am 
tunable to say that it is consistently used with a personal pronoun. 

Tt is doubtful if the relative pronoun is expressed in this language. The 
noarest approach to a relative pronoun is found in the term grav, “as.” 

‘Thor are two terms, av, wa, undoubtedly expressing “it,” bat T am 
tunable to place them because they seem to be used erratically ; to be used when 
not expected, omitted when they seein most necessary. The former is always sed 
‘when having reference to food only; the latter may be used of people or things, 
Dut another partiole is used when reference is made to articles being moved from 
place to place. This particle mi like wa, is always prefixed to a verb, 





The Verb. 


Verbs in this language may be classified as below, iz, into three distinot 
lasses, ‘There is a large number of verbs which may be regarded as distinctively 
“causative” verbs; on the other hand, an equally large number of verbs when 
sufixed with the “causative” particle become causative verbs, so that I am in doubt 
if it is correct to regard “ causative” verb as a distinct class. 

IT have the same hesitancy in respect to “auxiliary” verbs The 
“auxiliary * undergoes all the mood and tense changes, whereas the word, usually 
‘an adjective, it verbalizes undergoes no change. I’ hesitate to speak of an 
“interrogative ” class of verbs, strictly speaking such a class does not exist ; on the 
other hand, it is impossible to think and speak in the Namau language without 
Deing convinced that in the matter of infletion the verbs when used interroga- 
tively should be regarded as distinct in tense formation. 








ec 
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‘Verbs Classified. 
1 e verbs usually terminating in vai or okavii, 
2, Intransitive verbs invariably terminating in ai. 
3, Reflexive verbs terminating in biai. 





‘Verbs Sub-classified. 
1, Ausiliary verbs kmown by the auxiliary fiai, to do, okuwai. 
2, Causative verbs known by the suffix adi, to cause, create. 
3, Interrogative verbs, ie, any verb used interrogatively and by being so 
used it has so many inflectional changes that it loses the tense semblance of 
ordinary verbs, 


Trregular Verbs. 

Tt is inadvisable to express an opinion on the number of irregular verbs in 
this language, ic, Iam unable, with my present knowledge, to determine if they 
fare few or many; those T am acquainted with and recognize in daily use are 
limited to verbs whose stem is " aw,” or “oi,” or “o,” There is another class which 
has come to my notice very recently but until T can test it very carefully it 
must remain unwritten. 

‘There is an interesting etymological feature to be observed in connection with 
these irregular verbs, ‘The term avioiai when split into parts gives avi, hol 
oiai, stand erect. The complete term gives the word “to worship,” but when 
anative prays to God he uses this expression: “enei avi’ni’na,” written “ avinina," 
we warship thee. 

An illustration under “Cases” has been given of the accusative changes which 
take place in irtegular verhs whose first syllable is “aw.” ‘The same changes are 
observed with certain verbs, not all, beginning with "oi" or *o.” 

‘Transitive verbs may, or may not, affect the final syllable of the verb stem 
when undergoing tense changes. 

Intransitive verbs always drop the final syllable prior to taking tense 
modifications. 

‘The Kini of reflexive verbs seems to be very akin to the auxiliary /iai, and 
like the latter does not change the stem to which it is attached but takes all the 
tenses after dropping its final syllable “ai” unless the passive keia, or the future 
kana, is to be suffixed when it retains its "a." 

Irregularities observed in many of the verbs of this language seem to be 
determined by the presenee of the following particles, either as a prefix or as an 
‘infix of the verbs :-— 
7 2 quwkuai, to give; “avr,” aickiai, to tell ; 

“oi,” inamu-oiai, to see ; kep'o'ai, to praise ; 
“ 9" okavai, the auxiliary used to render a verb transitive, 











ee 
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‘These particles only undergo change, and thus render the yerb irregular, when 
the verb governs the personal pronouns, This holds good in every ease with the 
exception of the third person singular of the personal pronoun, ¢9., 








Naiawkuna Tyive him. 
Nai nikuna T give you. 
Nai okuna T give them. 
Tune & ive me. 
‘See note on Accusative Case, 
Nai tepoina I praise him. 
Nai keponine T praise you (singular). 
Nai heponana T praise you (plural). 





Following the illustration given in the note on the accusative caso no difficulty 
is experienced in remembering the irregularities of verbs having the above 
particles. 

‘The verbs “to go,” “ to come," are also irregular when used interrogatively, and 
the illustration of the regular verb expressed interrogatively is no guide to the 
formation of these two verbs. 

Enatvd, "to yo,” when expressed interrogatively becomes— 

Present Tense. Amenai? .., -» Do yougot 





Past Tense, — Amenace? + Did you go? 

Future Tense, Amenanakai ?.. Will you go? 
“Aneeti, “to come,” vecomes interrogatively— 

Present Tense, Ama'une? Have you come? 

Past Tense. -Amanet Did you come ? 

Future Tense. Amancakai ? ‘Will you come? 





When these questions receive an affirmative reply the emphatic forms of 
present, past end future tenses are used. If the reply be negative the emphatic of 
the present tense becomes— 
Acnanaea, T do not gos 
The perfect of the past tense becomes enakape, I didl not go. 
Future tense becomes enapea, I will not go. 

Aneai undergoes similar changes when used affirmatively or negatively, 

‘AM verbs undergo slight changes when used in calling or shouting to a 
person some distance away. 

‘Thus, when saying farewell to a person the tenn used is enarw, but if two 
people are leaving the farewell becomes enalars, and when thrée or more people 
‘are leaving the word enseamu is invariably used. 

The “mu” of enavamu seems to be suffixed to all verbs when shouting or 
calling to people, and the negative peo" with nouns, “pe” and “pea” with verbs, 
becomes peaku when a negative reply is shouted back. 
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To avoid making these notes cumbersome I leave for future notice 
frregularities associated with compound verbs and those words I regard as 
“fugitive forms” of the potential mood. 


The Regular Verb used Interrogatively. 


‘The Namau language is easy and adequate for translating purposes but very 
difficult and, seemingly, involved when used conversationally. ‘The Intter fact is 
ue to the complicated changes which are made to convey the idea of interrogation. 

T give an illustration, possibly the simplest illustration of these changes, 
Dut it most he noted here that the following illustration merely touches the fringe 
of interrogative formations— 








Present Tense. Ama-kikiri'e ? - Do you write? 
Kikirinake ... I do write, 

Past Tense. — Ama-kikirii? Did you write? 
Kikirikile ... 1 did write. 
Kikirimaketi ‘Was he writing t 
Kikirimakriale ss He was writing, 

Future Tense, Ama-kikirimao! —... «Will he write? 
Kikiriaka . «+ He will write. 


The above may be regarded as correct, ic, regular and reliable, A vast 
number remains to be permanently fixed, but my present knowledge of them, and iny 
‘anxioty lest I wrongly interpret them, preclude the advisability of including 
them in this paper. 

Tt may be noted here that the particle wma prefixed to a verb indicates 
that the verb is being used interrogatively, Further, when I am competent to 
fix permanently the exact usages of the interrogatives with verbs it will be noticed 
that “ma” of ama gonerally finds a place as an infix. ‘This reference to ama 
is interesting and necessary because ana is the correct termination of the 
interrogatives when used alone or apart from verbs— 

By, koana, who? oiana, what? ekeiana, where t 


Tut these when used bofore a verb change to koama kuru e? who says so? 
ima kuru ¢? what do you say ? 


The Regular Verb used as a Causative, 


‘The sign of the causative ix the particle suffixed to a verb after the verl) has 
dropped its final syllable. This particle «ri undergoes the tense changes in the 
active voice, but when used in the passive voice it drops its last vowel only, is 
{joined to the verb, and the passive‘form takes all the tense changes, 


——————= tt ee eee 
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Conjugation of Verb “to be.” 
Keia. 
Indicative Mood. 
‘Tense—Indefinite, Progressive, Emphatic. 

Present Kena. oss Am, 

Past, KeVinave Was, 

Future, Keiakana ‘Will, shall. 


Imperative Mood. 





Keine Be. 
Keinamoki Tat it be. 
Keinamak Let us be. 
Keinameki Let them be. 
Infinitive Mood. 
Keia. 
Conditional. 
Keia'ane If (1) be. 





Note—Keia, the vorb to be," is used with its tenso changes to express the 
wssivo voice, When uaed an asuflx to a verb to express the pasive voice, oF 
‘rhon used as the verb * to be,” like all verbs itis preooied by the personal pronouns, 
singular and plural,but has no change of formation other than the tense changes 


Nai kein Tam, 
Ni keina ‘Thou art, 
U keina He is 





illustrate the order observed in the uso of all the verbs in the Naman 
language, Verbal prefixes and ‘suffixes express tense, are adverbial or preposi- 
tional, render the verb interrogative or causative, negative or affirmative, 

‘Note-Tharo in a verb keiai, “lie down,” which might be confused with the 
verb "to be” keia os it undergoes the same changes (tense) as the verb “ to be” but 
the context determines which meaning is being exp) L. 

“Keia is often prefixed by “wa” ax wakeina, it in there, it reste there, 
and suggests that it ino prefix to the verb keiai, but neither context nor the 
‘teual form of verbal tense changes permits such an interpretation, as it is quite 
Common to hear wakeia. when wakeina would be the more correct, It may, 
however, be regarded as an alternative form. I wish to leave this matter open 
for further research. 

Note-—‘Tho verb “ to be” is never found as an auxiliary between a ver) and its 
personal pronoun, It is either used alone, as the verb ‘to be,” or as a suffix, 
modified by tense changes, to a verb to indicate that the passive, voiee is being 


expressed, 
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Active Voive-—verb kikiriai, to write. 

















Indicative Mood. 
Present Tense. 
Indefinite Kikirina I writes 
Imperfect Kikirimakina Tam writing. 
Perfect, Kikiriane-cuna. Thave written. 
» continuous Kikiriane-eumakina T have been writing. 
Emphatic Kikirinake Ido write, 
Past Tense, 
Indefinite Kikirinave os. I wrote, 
Imperfeot Kikirimaket'inave Twas writing, 
Perfeot Kikiriaka Thad written, 
historical Xékivia-haiaka . ‘Only used as above in 
narrative. 
Emphatic Kikiriakite T did write, 
Future Tense, 
Indefinite T shall write. 
Imperfect I shall be writing. 
Perleot I shall have written, 





» continuous Kikiriane-eumakeiakana 




















I shall have been 
writing 


Emphatic Kikiriaka is vw I shall certainly write. 
Imperative Mood. 

Command Kikiriaia rot Write, write down. 
Kikirine. oo oo Write, write here. 
Kikirira Write, write there, 

Entreaty. Kikirinamikt Let me write. 
Kikirinamoki Let him write, 
Kikirinamaki Let us write. 

‘ Kikivinameki Lot them write. 





‘Note—The natives of Namau seem to have;well-detined ideas on the propriety 
of using the imperative mood. A boy speaking to his chief, or any native speak- 
to God in the form of prayer, always studiously avoids using the imperative mood, 

Regular verbs undergo no change other than mood and tense changes. Pronouns, 


singular and plaral, precede the verb, they are intact and expressed apart from the verb when 
coved in the nominative case, . 
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whereas in speaking to another boy he invariably uses it. When a native, for 
reasons he will not state, wishes to avoid the use of this mood he falls back on 


the infinitive mnood. 
Nole—The intentional form of the verb is expressed in the— 
Present Tense. Kikiriai okamakina ... _... Tam going to write, 


Past Tense, _-“Kitkiriai okamakei’inave —_.,. I was going to write. 
Future Tense, Kikiriai okamakeiakana —... Tahal be going to write, 
Conditional Mood. 

Present Tense—Singular and Plural. 
Indefinite, Kikiriane 
Progressive. Kikirimakeia'ane 
Intentional. ——-Kikiriai-okamakeia'ane 


If I write, 
If Tam writing. 
If Lam about to write, 








Past Tense. 
Indefinite, Kikirinace-ane It I wrote. 
Progressive ——-<Kiirimakri’inave-ane If I was writing, 
Emphatic, Kikirinkaclivitia Tt Thad writton (I did not), 


vv If Thad been writing. 





Progressive, Kikirimakeivilia 
‘Note-—It will be seen that the conditional mood is by no means complete, 
Omissions aro wittingly made until I can verify forms 1 have obtained as the 
romilt of questioning, Such forms are rarely reliable until they hayo been well 


tested in print and in casual ‘conversation, 
Potential Mood. 
J have found only one form which may be regarded to express “may,” 
“gnight.” When connected with the verb to write it is expressed thus— 
Kikiviane-iai 1 ve That Tmay write, 
i, 





eqn Nai ravore mi-anena nai rovareva kiki 
Ta slate bring (that) T may write. 


‘The term nae, possibly, is often used after a verb, futuro tense, to express 
the English " may,” 
eg, Tai Tinkana naca, it may rain. 
Infinitive Mood. 
Tam only able, at present, to fix one term as infinitive in the sense it is 
usually used and found in most grammars— 
Kikiriat ... «» Towrite, 
Participles. 
‘The forms noted above as“ progressive” take the place and have the usual 
significance of participles in other languages. 
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Note—Regular verbs in the active voice very often take the adverb of locality 
a5 a prefix as ipokoina, he ubides there, or epokvina, he abides here. The adverb 
of time is also used by suffixing the particle ne if the verb supplies an “a” to 
precede it, otherwise the particle ane is suffixed, nai kikiriane, when 1 write. 

‘The passive voice is conjugated with the moods and tenses of kei, the verb 
“tobe.” This form is suffixed to the verb, active voice, after slight modifications 
have been made to its final letters. The tense and mood changes are expressed by 
the changes made in the passive form, eg, kikirina, I write, becomes kikiriakvina, 
Tam written. It will be observed that “kis most frequently preceded by “a 


Adverts, 

‘Adverbs are adjectives used adverbially, generally speaking, in this language, 
and very few adjectives undergo any change in formation when used adverbially. 
Such changes as are noticed are illustrated below— 

ima, good, becomes ima, well, 
roko, rokoa, energetic, becomes rokoroko, quickly. 

‘The adverbial particle ane is in very general use and expresses the idea of 
‘4 particular time, or “when,” ax nai kwrweka'ane reads “when I had said," It is 
heard in all the tenses, but in the present and future tenses it gives the verbs the 
same sound as the conditional mood has, so that the context alone can indicate if the 
adverb “when” or the conditional “if” is being used. 

‘This particle ane when reduplicated as anerne means “until.” When this 
reduplicated form precedes a verb the tense inflection of the verb it qualifies gives 
place to the particle ane as nai pokoiakana aneane ni wairuane, I shall stay until 
you return, 

‘The adverb enaena, until, is also in frequent use, but it in no way affects the 
formation of the verbs with which it is associated. 

‘The locative particle ai is not quite as characteristic of the adverb as it is of 
the preposition, but a brief glance at the illustration herein given will show that 
this particle ai in connection with the adverts cannot be ignored— 








now, to-day ; 
yesterday, to-morrow ; 
here; 


there 
hither ; 
thither ; 
always; 
presently ; 
firstly ; 
equally ; 
yess 

05 
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possibly; 
thus, to do a thing“ thus”; 
thus, to speak “ thus”; 
habitually 5 
ae Very. 
Peatyositions, 

‘The locative particle ai, referred to above, is as consistently used with words 
having reference to time as with words referring to place— 

ai ceases tb place, the time; 

by, by the side of 





* Fit 








‘mere, as mapani 
‘These words and phrases follow the noun or pronoun to which they refer. 
“ny” “ out" down,” “ up," “across” are expressed by verbs and compound 

verbs a ihiri-mane, come in. Ikiri is from ikiriai, to enter, mane is from 

‘maneai, to come noross. 

“Blemane ia from een, to go out, and mane is the same as just noted — 
“To yo down” is expressed by the verb ei 














“to go inland” om tre 

“to go up” ” om tava; : 
“ to go across” . «on heats 

“to come across” ow manent, 


‘The foregoing by no means exhaust the Namau vocabulary of its compound 
‘verbs ; the language is redundant with them and is thus rendered comprehensive in 


the expression of ideas, 
~ 
aod; cele 
but overe asus oth 





Interjections. 
“Aw, an exclamation of pain or of delight, but always of surprise, 
“Ai, an emphatic denial of a matter so emphatic that when a person uses 
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it'as an exclamation, as far as that person is concerned the last word on that 
‘matter has been said. 

T have not noticed any great number of exclamations. ‘The word eva which 
means, “it may be trne, but who knows ?” is sometimes heard. 

In closing these notes on the Namau language I cannot refrain from an 
expression of regret that I have neither time nor space to give a comparative list 
of words to show their wide goographioal distribution over Papua and extending to 
Polynesia. I shall hope, however, to continue my study of these words, enlarge 
the present list, and when my knowledge of the Naman language becomes more 
complete I will revise these notes that the best obtained of this language may 
be preserved. 
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THREE TRIBES OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
[Wrrw Pears TV.) 
By A. R. Bhows, 


Tx the year 1910 T was elected to the Anthony Wilkin Studentship in Ethnology 
founded at Cambridge University in memory of the lute Anthony Wilkin, whose 
carly death was a great loss to the science to which ho had devoted himself, Under 
the terms of that studentship I undertook certain investigations among the 
aborigines of Australis, Additional funds for the purpove of these researches were 
provided by Mr. 8. P, Mackay of Victoria and Western Australia, by Sir Jobn 
Murray, and by the Royal Society. During some part of mny investigations I had 
the help of Mfrs, D, ML. Bates, who has for some years beon studying the aborigines 
of Western Australin on behalf of the West Australian Government. ‘The services 
of Mrs, Bates wore generously placed at my disposal by the Government. ‘The 
results of my investigations and those of Mrs, Tatos in the same field will be 
published in duo course, A. past of the results of ny own researches are published 
in tho prosont papor. The information which is contained therein was all obtained 
in 1911 during a journey through the country of the tribes referred to, 


Tae Karuna Trine. 


‘The Kariora tribe occupies the coast of Western Australia from a point to the 
‘east of the Sherlock River to a point east of Port Hedland, extending inland for 
about 50 miles, The tribe is adjoined by the Ngarla on the east, the Ngaluma 
‘on the west, the Injibandi on the south, and the Namal on the south-east. No 
moaning has boon discovered for the name Kariera, by which members of the tribe 
‘are spoken of by themselves and by their neighbours, 





Bibliography. 

‘The Kariera tribe is one of the tribes reforred to in a pamphlet by 
‘Mr. J. G. Withnell entitled “The Customs and Traditions of the Aboriginal Natives 
of NorthWestorn Australia," published at Roebourne, 1901, ‘The name of the 
tribe is spelt Kiyreara. ‘The same tribo is referred to under the name Kaierra, by 
Dr. E. Cloment in“ Ethnographical Notes on the Western-Australian Aborigines,” 
‘Internationales Archiv fier Ethnographie, Band XVI, Heft Tand If, 1903. I have 
found the statements of Dr. Clement, except where they repeat the information 
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given by Mr. Withnell, to be careless and inaccurate. The name of the tribe is 
given as Karriarra in « pamphlet entitled " Aborigines of North-West Australia,” 
by “ Yabaroo,” Perth, West Australia, 1899, 


Present Condition and Numbers, 


At the present day the natives of the Kariera tribe are nearly all living on the 
sheep stations that have been established in their tribal territory. They are fed 
and clothed by the station owners or at the expense of the Government, and the 
uble-bodied men and women work on the stations. ‘Their country has been 
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oconpied by the whites for about fifty years, and during that timo their numbers 
have steadily decreased, At the present time there are not more than 100 all told, 
men, women, ani children, My own estimate would put their present number at 
between eighty and ninety, All of them, except the oldest, can speak fairly good 
English. 


Tribal and Local Organisation, 


‘The tribe is distinguished from its neighbours by the possession of a name, a 
language and a defined territory. ‘There is no tribal chief, nor any form of tribal 
government. The fights that formerly took place were not wars of one tribe with 
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another, but of one part of one tribe with one part of another, or at times of ome part 
of a tribe with another part of the same tribe. ‘Thus there was no unity of the 
tribe in warfare, 

‘The extent of the territory of the tribe is between 3,500 and 4,000 square 
miles, ‘The boundaries are shown approximately on the accompanying map. ‘The 
northern part is mostly level plain covered with grass and scrub with occasional 
hills of no great height. Tn the south, there are numerous stony hills with inter- 
vening flats. ‘The coast is low and consists chiefly of sand-dunes and mangrove 
swamps, ‘There are three main rivers or water-courses, the Turner, the Yule and 
the Peeawah. These so-called rivers only run after heavy rains, but, during most 
‘of the year, water is to be found in the river beds in pools or soaks. Many of 
those pools were formerly permanent and contained fresh water fish, Since the 
country has been stocked with sheep, some of the formerly permanent pools now 
dry up in the summer, 

‘Tho natives have a very largo number of geographical names. Many of these, 
if not all, have a moaning that is understood at the present day An interesting 
feature, and one often leading to confusion, is that there are often two different 
places with the same name, ‘Thus, there are two places called Murumbarina, one 
‘on the Tumor River, and one on the Sherlock River. Murumbari is the name 
‘of a species of beetle, which ia common, it seems, in these two places, Every 
goographival feature, every little hill or pool or creck has its name, There are a 
fow names that soem to be the names of districts, but there is a good deal of uncer- 
tainty in their application, A vory large proportion of local names end in the 
ayllable -na, as in the above examplo, whilo others endl in -adina or ~indina. 

‘Tho tribe is divided into s number of local groups, eaoh with its own defined 
territory. Membership of tho looal group is determined by desoent in the male 
Tino; that is to say, a child bolongs to the local group of ite father and inherits 
hunting rights over the territory of that group. ‘There aro no distinctive names 
for the local yeoups. ‘To the question “ Where is your country?" (Tanja nyinda 
ngura f), a native replies by naming one of the more prominent camping places 
of his local group, ot in some cases tho place where ho was born, On the accom- 
‘pinying map of the Kariera tribe I have, therefore, indicated the different Loeal 
groups by moans of Roman numerals, ‘The map is not complete; that is to say, it 
‘doos ot show all the local groups formerly existing, but, only those about. which 
T was ablo to obtain reliable information by means of genealogies. I found out 
‘very little about the southern part of the tribal territory. 

Yn default of an actual survey, itis impossible todo more than give a rough 
ccatimate of the extent of the territory belonging to each local group. Along the 
coast there are seven local groups, occupying altogether « strip of land about 80 
miles long and a little less than 10 miles wide. This gives tho area occupied by 
each as about 100 square miles or n little more. ‘The inland Tocal groups seemed 
to me to oecupy each a somewhat larger country, between 150 ond 200 square 
juiles, ‘This is what we might expect, since the coast natives have hoth the land 
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and the sea from which to obtain their food-supply. As a rough estimate, there- 
fore, but the best that our knowledge permits, we may supposo that the tribe 
consisted of between twenty and twenty-five local groups, It is impossible ab 
this time to obtain any accurate information as to the former volume of the 
local groups, that is the number of individuals belonging to each. My own 
estimate is that each group contained not les» than 30 individuals, giving 
the minimum for the tribe at about 750 with a density of about -2 per square 
mile. This, however, is a very rough estimate, and no reliance must be placed 
upon it, 

‘The country of a local group, with all its products, animal, vegetablo, and 
mineral, belongs to the members of the group in common. Any momber has the 
right to hunt over the country of his group at all times, He may not, however, 
hhunt over the country of any other local group without the permission of the owners, 
A single exception to this rule seems to have existed where a man was following 
‘4 kangaroo or emu and it orossed the boundary into the country of his neighbours, 
when he might follow it and kill it, Hunting, or collecting vegetable products on 
the country of{another loval group constitutes an act of trespass and was in former 
times liable to be punished by death. ‘The importance attached to this law seems 
to have been so great that offences against it were very rare. In the early days 
of the settlement of the whites in the country of this and neighbouring tribes, the 
squattors made use of the natives as shepherds, and T have been told on several 
occasions that they found it at first impossible to persuade a native to shepherd the 
sheep anywhere except on his own country. I could not find any evidence of the 
individual ownership of any part of the soil or any of its products. ‘The whole 
territory of the group and everything on it seem to belong equally to all the 
members of the group, 

It is impossible for # man to leave his Iooal group and become naturalized or 
adopted in another, Just as the country belonged to him, so he belonged to it, 
If he left it he beoame a stranger, either the guest or the enemy of the men in 
whose country he found himself. He might pay visits to other groups, and such 
visits were apparently of very frequent occurrence, but his “home” was his own 
country, the country of his father and his father's father, At the present day tho 
influence of white settlement has altered all this, ‘The country now belongs to the 
white men and the natives have to live where they can, But even now the attach- 
ment of @ man to his own country hing not been destroyed. Natives often expross 
wish to die and be buried in their own inherited hunting ground, 

In their original condition of life the natives never stayed long in one place, 
‘They shifted from one camping ground to another perpetually. It does not soom 
that the whole local group always lived and moved about as one boy, A single 
family, that is a man and his wife or wives and their children, often travelled and 
hunted by themselves, A single individual, ora family, or soveral families, might 
ay a visit toa neighbouring group, during which tthe they hunted in the country 
of their hosts, When some particular article of food became very plentiful in the 
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country of one group they invited their neighbours to come and stay with them. 
‘Thus the inland natives visited those on the coast when fish was plentiful. On the 
ocension of the performance of a ceremony, members of different local groups 
might be found camped together often for weeks at a time. There was thus a 
perpetual shifting to and fro both within the country of the group and from one 
group to another. 

This state of things shows very clearly that the unit of social life in the 
Katiera tribe was the family, consisting of a man and his wife or wives and their 
children, Such a unit might move about by itself without reference to the 
movements of the other families of the local group. In the camp each family 
had its own hut or shelter with its own fire. The family had its own food 
supply which wns cooked and consumed by the family. The man provided 
the flesh food and his wife provided the vegetable food and such things as small 
mammals or lizards. 

‘A native camp is composed of two parts, the married people's camp and the 
Dachelors’ camp. ‘The latter contains all the unmarried men, including widowers ; 
unmarried women and widows live with one or other of the families of the 
‘married people. If a visitor comes to the camp and brings his wife with him, he 
‘puts his fire and shelter near the married peeple, on the same side as his own country 
lies, If he is unmarried, or if he has not brought bis wife with him, he goes to 
the bachelors’ camp. 

Te will be shown later that a man is not permitted to marry a woman of his 
own local group. The reault of this was that in the camp of a local group would 
te found only men and unmarried women and children who belonged to the group 
by birth, the married women all belonging by birth to other groups. A woman 
coms to have retained a sort of right over the country of her birth, 40 that a man 
‘and his wife were generally welcome to visit the wife's local group whenever they 
‘wished, A man seems also to have a sort of secondary right over the country of 
hhis mother, that is the country to which she belonged by birth. In. large number 
of cases this was the same as the country of his wife. In both cases, however, it 
coms to have meant no more than that a man was sure of a weloome in the 
countey of his wife or his mother. 


Relationship and Marriage, 


‘Tho Kariera tribe is divided into four parte that I shall speak of as classes. 
‘Tho names of these ure Banaka, Burung, Palyeri, and Karimera. No meanings 
were found for these names, To the natives of the present day they are simply 
the names of social divisions, and have no further meanings. These classes 
regulate the marriages of the natives. A man of any given class is restricted in 
his choice of a wife to one of the other classes. Thus a Banaka man may only: 
marry a Burung woman and a Burung man may only marry 4 Banaka woman, 
‘The two classes, Banaka and Burung, thus form what will be spoken of as an 
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intermarrying pair or simply a pair. ‘This does not imply that a Banaka man may 
marry any Buring woman, but only that he may not marry a woman of any 
other class, ‘The child of a Banaka man and » Burung woman is, neither 
Banaka nor Burung but Palyeri, while the child of a Burung man and a Banaka 
woman is Karimers. ‘The rules of marriage and descent of the Kariera tribe are 
shown in the following table :— 








Mother, 





Banaka, Burung. 
Burung, Banaka, 
Karimera, 


Palyori. 
Karimera, 


‘Tho sign = conneots the two classos of an intermarrying pair, and therefore shows 
the relation of husband and wife, ‘The sign ) connects the class of a mother with 
‘tho class of her child, I propose to speak of the classes 40 related as together 
forming a eyele In the Kariera tribe Banaka and Karimera form one cycle 
and Burung ond Palyori the other, ‘The children of a woman always belong to the 
samo oyclo as herself, but to the other class of the cycle, ‘The sign / connects 
tho class of father with the class of his child. I propose to speak of the two 
classes go conneoted as together forming a eouple, In the Kariera tribe Banaka and 
Palyori form one couple and Karimera and Burung form the other, ‘Tho children 
of « man always belong to the same couple as himself, but to the other class of the 
couple. ‘There ure no names in the Kariors tribe for the oycles, couples, or 
pairs, 

‘This class gystem can only be understood! by a atudy of the system of reckoning 
the relationships of consanguinity and affinity, ‘The following is a list of the 
torms used to denote these relationships. ML. stands for Male speaking,” F. for 
“Fomale speaking,” and MCF. for‘ Male or Female speaking” — 

Mueli—Father’s father MLP., fathor’s father’s brother MF, mother's mother’s 

brother MP, consort's motlier’s father MLF,, son's son and daughter M. 

Katali—Vather’s mother ME, father’s mother’s sister MF, mother’s father's 

sister MLE. consort’s mother’s wother MLF,, son's son and daughter F, 
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Tami—Mother’s father MLE, mother's father's brother MLE,, father’s mother's 
brother MLF,, consort’s father’s father ME, daughter’s son and daughter 
M. 

Kandari-—Mother’s mother M.F,, mother's mother’s sister MF, father’s 
father’s sister MLR, consort’s father's mother ML, daughter's son und 
daughter F. 

Mama-—Father M.E., fathor's brother MF, mother's sister's husband 
AGF, consort’s mother's brother MP. 

Noenga—Mother ME, mother's sister MF, father’s brother's wife MF, 
consort’s father’s sister M.P. 

Kaga—Mother’s brother MP, father's sister's husband MLF,, consort’s father 
ME 

Toa or Yumani—Father's sister M., mother's brother's wife M., wife's mother 
‘4M, brother's son F, daughter's husband F., husband's sister's son F, 

Ywro-—Fathor's sister F., mother's brother’s wife F,, husband's mother F. 

Kaja.—Oldor brother MLE, father's brother's son and mother’s sister's son if 
older than the speaker. 

‘Turdu.—Older sistor MP, father’s brother’s daughter wud mother's sister's 
daughter if older than the speaker. 

AMargara-—Nounger brother MUF, father’s brother’s son and mother’ 
‘on if younger than the speaker. 

Mari-—Younger sister MLE, father’s brother’s or mother's sister's daughter if 
younger than the speaker. 

Rube, —Mother's brother's daughter M., father’s sister's daughtor Mf, mother's 
brother's son F, father’s sistor’s son F,, wife M,, husband F., brother's wife 


















ter's 





ML, wife's brother M. 

‘Bungalic—Movhor’s brother's daughter F father's sister's daughter F, brother's 
wife I, linsband's sistor F. 

‘Mainga.—Son MLF., brother's son M,, sister's son F, 

Kundal—Daughter MF, brother's daughter M, sister's daughter F. 

Kuling or Yaraija—Sister’s son M., daughter's husband M. 

Nguvicia oF Bali,—Sistor’s daughter M,, son's wife M. 

Noaraia—Rrother's danghter F,, son's wife F. 

Nenuranu.—Wite M. (specific). 

Farwngu.—Brother's wife M. 


‘As shown in the above list, each term is applied to a number of different 
relatives, Only tome of those to whom the term is applied are mentioned in the 
Vist. ‘Thus the term mama is ulso applied to a mother’s brother's wife's brother, to 
‘sister's husband's mother’s brother and to many other relatives. The list of 
relatives denoted by any one term could be extended indefinitely. 
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‘At the same time each of the terms in the above list is used by the natives in 
‘8 sense corresponding to our own use in English of the terms “father,” “ mother,” 
ete. ‘Thus, although a given person applies the name mama to a large number of 
individuals, if he is asked " Who is your mama ?” he immediately replies by giving 
‘the name of his actual father, unless his own father died during his infanoy, in 
which case he gives the name of his foster father. In the same way, if asked for 
his maeli he gives the namo of his own father’s father, although there are a number 
of other men to whom he applies the same term, Each term, therefore, bas, what 
‘we may call, a primary or specific meaning. ‘The primary meaning of mama is 
“father,” and that of macli “father's father.” The primary meaning of the native 
term corresponds very closely to our own use of relationship terms in English. In 
‘West Australia I collected a large numbor of genealogies, and in questioning the 
natives I always used the native terms of relationship in their primary meanings, 
I nover experienced any difficulty excopt in such cases.as the one I have mentioned, 
whore the name of a fostor parent was substituted for that of the true parent. 

In English we use the one word “cousin” to denote a number of persons standing 
in different relations to the one person, We distinguish between near and distant 
cousins, and have developed a somewhat complicated terminology to denote these 
distinctions. Just as wo use the word “cousin” so the Kariera native uses his 
word mama (father), speaking of a laxge number of different related persons by the 
one name, but distinguishing in thought, though not in words, those of his " fathers ” 
who are more nearly related to hin from those who are more distantly related. In 
the modern blackfellow English he speaks of his “close-up” and his “far-away ” 
“fathers.” ‘The same is the ease with every other term of relationship. With 
regard to tho term for “father,” a man’s noarest relative of this kind is not 
necessarily tho man who gave him birth, but the man under whoso care ho lived 
asachild. ‘This ia, of course, his own physiological father in most cases, and in 
‘cases where the real father dies the child is, in most oases, adopted by a brother of 
the father. ‘This distinction between nearer and more distant relatives of the 
‘same kind (that is, denoted by the same term) is of the greatest importance in the 
social life of the Kariera tribe. It seems probable that it is equally important in 
other tribes of Australia, though T do not know that it has been specifically pointed 
out by provions writers. 

Although the use of the terms of relationship is based on actual relations of 
consanguinity and affinity, it is 90 extended as to embrace all persons who come 
into social contact with one another. If wetake any single member of the tribe, 
then every person with whom he has any social dealings whatever stands to. him 
in one or other of the relations denoted by the terms in use and may be addressed 
by that term. In this way the whole society forms x body of relatives. In the 
Kariera tribe, a man or woman never addresses anyone, except young children, by 
‘personal name, but uses the appropriate relationship term. ‘The method of deter- 
mining the relationship of two individuals is extremely simple. Let us suppose, as 
an example, that two men, A and B, meet each other for the first time. ‘The man 
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Ahas a relative C who is his mama. At the same time C is the kaga of B. It 
immediately follows that A and B are Eumbali to each other. Yet in all this 
system of widely extended relationships the real relations of consanguinity aro 
never lost sight of. The natives preserve their genealogies carefally in their 
memories, though in these degenerate days the younger men and 
women neglest such knowledge. With the help of the genealogical knowledge 
of the older men and women it is possible to trace out some relationship, 
however distant it may be, between any two members of the same tribe, When & 
stranger comes to a camp that he has never visited before, he does not enter the 
camp, but remains at some distance. A few of the older men, after » while, 
approach him, and the first thing they proceed to do is to find out who the stranger 
ia, ‘Tho commonest question that is put to him is Who is your macli?” (father's 
father), The discussion proceeds on geneslogical lines until all parties are 
satisfied of tho exact relation of the stranger to each of the natives present in the 
camp. When this point is reached, the stranger ean be admitted to the camp, and 
the different men and women are pointed out to him and their relation to him 
defined, I watched two or three of these discussions in West Australia. I took with 
ime on my journey « native of the Talainji tribe, and at each native camp we came 
to, the same process hind to be gone through. In one ease, after a long discussion, 
they were still unable to discover any traceable relationship between my servant 
and the men of the camp, ‘That night my “boy ” refused to sleep in tho native 
camp, as was his usual custom, and on talking to him I found that he was frightened. 
‘Theso men were not his relatives, and they were therefore his enemies. This 
roprosonts the real feelings of the natives.on the matter. If 1 am a blackfellow and 
nnicet another blackfellow that other must be either my relative or my enemy. If 
ho is my enemy I shall take the first opportunity of killing him, for fear he will 
Kill me. This, before the white man came, was the aboriginal view of one’s duty 
towards one’s neighbour, and it still remains at the hack of his mind at the present 
day in spite of the new conditions brought about by the coming of the white 
man, 
‘in order to explain the Kariera system of relationship, I have made out the 
two ascompanying genealogical tables, by means of which it is possible to trace out 
the relation of a man or a woman to any other member of the same society. We 
‘must regard tho tribe as divided into what I shall speak of as generations," using that 
word in not quite its sual sense. We may use special terms to denote these 
fiona ‘Thus I shall speak of a man's own generation as “ contemporary,” and 
shall call the “ first ascending generation " that of a man's parents, and the “ second 
sseending generation ” that of his grandparents, and “first descending ” and “second 
descending” those of his children and his grandchildren respectively. 

‘The first ascending generation includes a man's father and mother and the 
brothers and sisters of these. He calls his father and his father’s brothers mama ; 
his father’s sister he calls toa ; his mother and mother's sisters are his nganqa and 
hhis mother’s brothers are his kuga. The wife of any mama is xganga and the 
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husband of any nganga is mama; similarly the wife of a haga is foz, and the 
husband of a toa is haga. 

In the second ascending generation his father’s father is macli, and the sue 
term is applied to the father of any mana or of any ton, ‘The brother of any macli 
is also maeli, and the sister of a macli is kundari, His mother's mother is also 
andari and so are her sisters, while her brothers are mueli. His mother’s father 
4s tami, and the same term is applied to the father of any nganga or kage and to 


TaDLe 1) Mate Sreaxisc. 


























I a ae 
Mart = Xabat, ‘Tawi = Kandari, 
T tatters Mother's | Mother's 
father. | mother father. | mother, 
-—— 
Mawa 7 Meanes, Kaa. Toa, 
: ] Mother. Mother's ] Father's 
brother. | sister. 
KA = ube, Kownau = turd 
or ie] oor 
re] brothers | mass, 
Brother, | daughter. ‘on. Sister. 
MatSou = Narain Keuyo 7 senda, 
von] Sister's Sister's [ Daughter. 
daaghter, on. 
a 1 
Mart = tems, Ten = Maa 
sou. daughter, So daughter, 


the husband of any Aandari (to the husband of a father’s father's sister, for 
example). The brother of a tami is also fami, whilo the sister is kalali, The term 
‘abali ia also applied to s father’s mother, a father's mother’s sister, and to the wife 
of any madi, that is to the mother of any mama, The brother of a kabul is tami, 
We thns see that all the relatives of a man in the second ascending generation are 


* In these tables the sign = connects. husband and a wife. ‘The husband is on the loft 
ofthe sign and is denoted by capitals (Mx), tho wife isto the right, and is denoted by 
(Meangs). The descendants of a married pair aro shown by the lines fro 
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classified into two divisions. In one of these divisions all the men are macli and 
the women are kandari ; in the other the men are fami and the women are kabali, 
Mueli and Kandari are brothers and sisters to each other, and so are tami and 
Rabati, Maclé and kaduli ure husband and wife to each other, and so are fami and 
kandari, 

‘The children of macii and katali are all mama and toa, and the children of 
tami and kandari are all kaga and nganga, ‘Thos in the first ascending generation 
‘also, all the relatives of a man are divided into two groups, in one of which all the 
males are mama and the females are foa, while in the other the males are kaga and 
the females are ngarga, 

‘Taste 2. FRMALE SPEAKING. 




















Brother, 
ue 
Brothers 
son, 
Kaxpant = Kaban = andart, 
Daughters Son's Daughter's 
et acpi. won, daughter. 


‘The children of relatives of the first ascending generation belong to the contem= 
pormry generation. The eon of any mama and of any nganga is either aja or 
‘margora according as he is older or younger than the speaker, and the daughters 
are similarly either turd or mari. ‘The children of « kaga or a tow are kumbali 
(male) and ube (female). 

In the first descending generation the children ofa kaya or a margara and a 


“ude are maiiga and kwadal, these being the terms that man applies to his own 


‘on and daughter, The children of a fwrdu ot mari and a kumbali are kuling and 
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‘ngaraia, In the second descending generation the children of maiaya and ngaraia 
are macli without distinetion of sex, and the children of Zuing and kundal are tami, 
‘This last feature is due to the reciprocal use of the terms for grandparents, ‘Thus 
Tam maeli (father’s father) to my son's son and be is madi to me. Similarly Tam 
‘madli to my son's daughter and she is macli to me, Ifa woman is speaking she is 
Aabali (father’s mother) to her son's son and he is therefore kubali to her. The 
following table shows how the terms for grandparents and grandchildren are used 
reciprocally :— 

Fathor’s father MF. Son's son and daughter Mf. 

Father’s mother M.F, = Son's son and daughter F. 

Mother's father MF. = Daughter's son and daughter M. 

Mother’s mother MF, = Daughter's son and danghtor F. 





By means of the laws enumerated above, which are expressed in a concrete 
form in the genealogical tables, it is possible to find immediately the relation of any 
two persons by considering the relation of them toa third. ‘There is, however, one 
itmportant point that has so far been omitted. It may happen that a man Bis by 
genealogy the “ father” of a man A, but is younger than A. Insuch a case A calls 
B not “father,” but “son,” and B calls A “father,” although by genealogy he is 
his “son.” ‘The sume thing may occur in thecase of a haga, a nganga, or a toa, In 
‘one case I found three men, A, B, and C, aged about 65, 63, and 60, respectively. 
‘The father of A and C, who were brothers, was the “elder brother" of B, and 
therefore, both A and C were, by genealogy, the “sons” of B, He called © his 
* gon,” but as A was older than himself, he called him not * son,” but“ father,” thus 
reversing the genealogical relation, 

‘There are in the Kariera tribe no terms for relatives in the thind ascending 
Or the third descending generations. I was able in a few cases to obtain the name 
of a man’s father’s father's father. When I asked what term would be applied to 
this relative I was told that he would be maiiga (son). In the same way I was 
told that a father’s father’s mother would be ngaraia. I do not think that these 
terms wero ever actually used. I did not come across a single instance of a man or 
woman, and his or her great-grandobildren being alive at the same time. The 
Point is, howover, interesting, 

‘We can now proceed to examine the connection of the system of relationship 
with the classes previously described. It has been shown that by the system of 
relationship the whole tribe is divided into a number of different groups of relatives, 
Thus if Tam a man, every male with whom I have any social relations is either (1) 
my macli, (2) my tami, (3) my mama, (4) my kaya, (5) my koja or maryara, (6) my 
kumbali, (7) my maiiga, or (8) my kuling. My macli are either older than myzelf, 
as my father’s father, or younger, as my son's son, and similarly with my éami, My 
aja are older than myself, and my maryera are younger, while my kumbali may be 
either older or younger. My mama are older than I, and I ain maiige to them; 
my mainga are younger than ,and Iam mame to them. Similarly with the 
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relatives kaya and kuling, Tam Kuling to my kage, and kagato my kuling. ‘These 


Tuale relatives may be arranged in the following diagram, horizontal line 
‘separating those older from those younger than the speaker =— 











A D B | © 
Mali. ace. Tani. a 
Koja Kambali. 

‘Margara, | Kumbeli. 
Meal Mites | tan Kuling. 


pe SS eee 


‘hus I botong to the column A, and every person represented in that column 
js cither my macli, my aja, or my margara. Every person in column D is either 
mama or maifga to me, and is either mama or maidga to overy persia in column 
‘A. But aman who is mama tome may be ‘maiiga to my Aaja, and one who is 
‘maifiga to we may be mama to my maryara. Inversely every person in column A 
jacither mama of maifga to every person in colnmn D. Similarly the men of 
‘Column B are fami and kumbali to those of A, and inversely those of A are fami or 
Iumbali to those of B. 

‘The four columns in the diagram correspond to the four classes which have 
‘hoon deseribed earlier. Thas if I belong to the class Banak all the men of that, 
‘clans are, by genealogy, either madi, kaja, or margara to mei the men of the 
Palyori clase aro my moma, and my maisge; those of tho Burung class are my 
tami or my hundad ; and the Karimera men are my kage and kuling: 

Tt wasstated carlicr that a man of the Banaka class cun only marry « wont 
‘of the Burung clan. We are now able to explain what this rule moans In the 
Xariera tribo a man may only marry & woman who stands to him in the relation 
ot aube, If the man is Banaka his Avia is Burung, and therefore in saying that 
the must marry a Auba, we are saying that he must marry s Burung woman. But 
onget tho Brung women there are some who are not his Aube, namely, his el 
‘and his fami, and these women he may not marry. ‘A man’s kabali may be only & 
fow years older than himself, eo that marriage ‘would bé quite possible. It is, 
however, in the Kariera tribe, forbidden. The marriage rale of the Kariera is 
simplicity itself: » man may marry a woman who is his Aba, but he may marry 
‘no one else, ‘Thus we may any that in the Kariera tribe marriage is regulated by 
relationship, and by relationship alone. 

‘A man applies the term Aube to the daughter of any kuga and any toa. He 
applies the term hapa to is mother's brother and the term toa to his fathers ssh: 
Therefore itis obvious that by the above-stated marriage rule # man inay marry 
the daughter of his own mother's brother, or of his ‘own father's sister. Such 
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marriages of the children of a brother with those of his sister are common in this 
tribe. Indeed we muy say that the proper person for a man to marry, if it be 
possible, is his own first cousin. In the genealogies collected by me I fonnd that 
in neatly every case where such a marriage was possible it had taken place. 

A common custom in this as in most Australian tribes is the exchange of 
sisters. A man, A, having one or more sisters finds a man, B, standing to him in 
the relation of kumbali who also possesses a sister, These men each take a sister 
of the other as wife. As a result of this practice it often happens that a man's 
father’s sister is at the same time the wife of his mother’s brother, If these two 
havo a daughter she will inthe ordinary course of events become the man’s wife. 

As the natives themselves put it to me,a man must look to his kaga to 
provide him with a wife by giving him one or more of his daughters. ‘The relative 
who is most particularly his kaga, in the same seuse that his own father is most 
particularly his mama, is his mother's brother, who may or may not be at the same 
time tho husband of his father's sister. It is to this man that he looks first for 
& wife, If his own mother's brother has no daughter, or if sho is already disposed 
of, he must apply to other persons who stand to him in the relation of aga, to the 
husband of his father’s sister for example. He may have to go much further afield 
and apply to some distant Anga, but this is only the case when there are available 
no nearer relatives. ‘Thus we may say that the man who is pre-eminently haya (as 
his own father is pre-etuinently mama) is his mother's brother; the woman who 
is pre-eminently foa is his own father’s sister who should be the wife of the kage ; 
consequently the wonan who is pre-eminently a man’s Aula is the daughter of his 
own mother’s brother, or failing this, of his own father's sister. It is this woman 
to whom ho has the first right us a wife. 

‘The arrangement of marriages, as in other Australian tribes, is managed by 
the older people. While the children are quite small it is arranged which ones are 
to marry, ‘The death of one or other of them muy, of course, necessitate a new 
arrangement. Thus, when a boy is growing up he learns which girl is to bo his 
wife To the father of this girl he owes certain duties, the chief being tht he 
must toake hitn presents from time to time. ‘This man is his father-inaw, and, ag 
‘has been said, is in some cases his mother’s brother. At the same time the man 
hhas a secondary right to a number of other girla If the girl betrothed to him 
ahould die, he will have to try to obtain one of these, and therefore he must devote 
some attention to their fathers, making them presents from time to time, and going 
to visit them. It is this fact that seems to determine the social relations of a man 
with his various aga, ‘They are all prospective fathers-in-law. A man owes the 
‘same sort of duties to all the men whom he calls kaga, but the recognition of these: 
duties is more intense in some eases than in others. 

Aman applies the name fa to his father’s sister and to the wife of any kaya, 
that is to any woman who might be his mother-in-law. He may not speak to any 
of these women, nor have any social dealing whatever with them. If for auy 
reason he is obliged to be near one of his for he must take care that he doos now 
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Took at her. He will, it possible, interpose a hut or bush betweon himself and 
ther, or else he will sit with his back to her. ‘This rule breaks down when a man 
gets on in years and has beon long married with children of his own. He then 
ceuses to speak of these women as foa, calling them yumani instead, and be is 
permitted to speak to them if he wishes, although the old habit still shows itself, 
and be has very little to do with them. I was not able to make out that the 
necessity of avoidance was more intense in respect to the actual mother-in-law, A 
‘man must avoid all his tou, and must apparently avoid them all to an equal degree, 
until the time comes when they can be regarded as ywmani, and the necessity for 
‘avoidance ceases." 

‘There is no similar avoidance in the case of a woman, that is to say, she does 
not need to avoid her father-in-law or her mother-in-law, but only her son-in-law. 
‘A woman calls her husband's mother not foa or ywnani but yuro, 


“We may resume briefly the chief points of the above description :— 


(1) The relationship system of the Kariera tribe is not only a system of names 
or terms of address, but is pre-eminently a system of reciprocal rights and 
utics, A man owes the same duties (though not in the same degree) to 
‘ll the persons to whom he applies the same term. ‘Thus the relationship 
yatem regulates the whole social life of the people. 

(2) Teis bosed on actual relations of consanguinity and affinity that can bo 
traced by means of the genealogical knowledge preserved by the old men 
and women. 

(3) ‘he recognition of relationships is so extended that everyone with whom 
‘an individual comes in contact in the ordinary course of social life is his 
relative, Tt is impossible for s man to have any social relations 
with anyone who is not his relative because there is no standard by which 
two persons in this position can regulate their conduct towards one 
another. 1 am compelled to treat a person differently according as he 
is my “brother,” “brother-in-law,” “father,” or “uncle.” If T do mot 
know which of these he is, all intercourse is impossible. 

(4) Within the body of relatives of a given kind distinctions are made between 
nearer and more distant relatives, just as in English we distinguish 
botween nearer and more distant “ cousins” though still calling them all 
by the tame name, ‘These distinctions are not of kind but of degree, i 
wwe may use the phrase, ‘Thus though a man owes certain duties to all 
the men he calls “father” he must observe them more particularly in 
regard to his own father or his father’s brothers than in regard to 
a diatant cousin of his father. The same is the case with every other 
relationship. 

41 telieve that the matter is settled by the older men and women, who decide that two 


‘pertons who nre (oa to each other shall be made yxmoni. ‘There may be some sort of ceremony 
‘on such oocasions, but I could not ascertain any details about it, 
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() In Australia, much more than in civilized communities, a great deal of 
‘attention is paid to actual relationship by blood and marriage. Thus the 
Australian system is characterized, not by a less intense, but by a more 
intense recognition of actual relationships of consanguinity. 

(6) The classes of the Kariera tribe are groups of related persons. The rule 
that a man of one class may only marry a woman of one of the other 
classes is the result of the more fundamental rule that a man may only 
marry a woman bearing to him a certain relation of consanguinity, 
namely, the daughter of his mother's brother Marriage is regulated by 
consanguinity and by consanguinity alone. 


‘When a girl is old enough to be claimed as a wife she is handed over by her 
father to the husband, who takes her away to his own eainp. There does not seem to 
‘be any ceremony on such an occasion. Polygyny is practised. In the genealogies 
Tdid not find « case of a man having more than three wives alive at the same 
time. Where there are soveral sisters in a family they are all regarded ax the 
wives of the man who marries the eldest of them. He may, if he chooses, waive 
his right in favour of his younger brother, with the consent of the father of the 
girl, Ifa family contained four girls and a man took the two oldest, but 
permitted his younger brother to marry the third, the youngest daughter thereby 
‘also becomes the wife of the younger brother, and the older brother cannot claim 
any right to her, When a man dies his wives passto his younger brother or to the 
‘man who stands nearest to him in the relation of maryare. This man marries the 
‘widow and adopts the children, 

‘There is no polyandry ; that is to say, a wotnan is always the wife of one man 
alone. ‘The word nguranu is used by « man to distinguish his own wife from other 
women whom he might have married but who are actually the wives of his own 
or tribal brothers, the latter being called yarwayw. In this and the neighbouring 
tribes thore are certain customs of sexual licence on ceremonial occasions when 
‘men who stand in the relation of brother to one another lend each other their wives. 
‘Twas not able to witness one of these ceremonies and what little information I 
obtained in answer to questions is too unreliable to allow me to speak definitely - 
on the subject. 

‘A woman who is promised or married to a given man may run away with 
another. If the two who thus elope are not fuba to each other they arv separated 
by the tribe and punished, the woman being beaten by her female relatives and 
the man speared through the thigh. If they are of the proper relation, that is, 
if they ave fivda to each other, it rests with the husband of the woman to get her 
back if he can. This often leads to a fight in which one or other gets killed. 
Practically all the quarrels amongst the natives are about the women, 

In many Australian tribes what we may call irregular marriages are in some 
instances permitted, that is, a man is permitted by the tribe to marry a woman 
who by the tribal law is forbidden him. I have obtained good evidence, by means 
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of genealogies, that in a number of tribes of Western Australia such irregular 
marriages took place before the country was occupied by white men. In the 
Kariera tribe one or two such marriages have taken place in recent years, but have 
been viewed with great disapproval, and in the genealogies I collected, there is not a 
single instance of such a marriago taking place before 1860. 

Having described the relationship organization of the Katiera tribe it is 
necessary to consider the relation of that aystem to the local organization previously 
Aesoribed, ‘The whole tribe is divided into two couples of classes, Banaka-Palyeri 
‘and Karimera-Burung, Each local group, however, that is, each of the local sub- 
divisions of the tribe, consists of members of one couple only, ‘Thus one 
local group consists of men and women of the classes Karimera and Burung, 
while another consists of Banaka and Palyeri men and women, In the 
map of the tribe, underneath the numeral denoting each focal group, will be found 
two lotters indicating the couple to which the group belongs, B.P, stands for 
Banaka-Palyeri, and K.B. for Karimera-Burung. It is thus possible to realizo at a 
‘glance the geographical distribution of the couples. 

In referring to a local group of the same couple as himself a native often uses 
the term ngaju marw, and refers to a local group of the other couple as dalu mari 
Nyaju moans “my” and balu means “ his,” these being the common personal 
pronouns. Idonot kuow what would be a suitable translation of maru, Wo may 
regard the two phrases as equivalent to “our side" and “ the other side," A man 
somatimes speaks of his own local group as maman-marw, from manu, * father.” 

Tt is obvious from the nbove account that a man can never marry.a wornan of 
his own local group, since such women are either kundari, (oa, ¢urdu, mari, kundal, 
for maeli to him. We therefore find in this tribe the condition often called " local 
exogamy” by ethnologists, On analysis, however, we seo that this local exogamy is, 
simply the result of the regulation of marriage by relationship, together with the 
peouiliar constitution of the local group, 

T propose in this and future publications to use the word “clan” to denote a 
sooial division of this kind, of which the Kariera local group is an example. A clan 
by this definition consists of « body of persons whoare closely related to one another 
in one line (that is, either in the malo line or in tho female line) and who are 
cloarly marked off in some way from the similar divisions of the same society. 
In the Kariera tribe we have clans with descent in the male line. Each clan 
includes a number of men who are, by the relationship system, father's father, futher, 
brother, son, or son's son to each other. Each clan is marked off from very 
other by the possession of its own torritory, and as we shall seo later, by other 
features also, 

‘A man’s own clan contains only men who are his maeli, mama, kaja, margara, 
‘and mainga, andl it contains all his nearest relatives of these kinds, thus serving to 
‘mark off those most nearly related to him from those more distantly related. ‘This 
is the essential feature of a clan in Australia, thet it provides this distinotion 
Detween near and distant kindred. 
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Totemivm, 





We have seen that the Kariera tribe is divided into a number of local groups 
each with its own defined territory, with descent in the male line, and that each 
local group belongs to one of the two couples into which the tribe is divided, It 
hhas been shown that the local group thus forms what we may call a “clan,” 
with male descent, all the male members of the clan being “ father’s father,” “ son's 
on," father," “son,” or * brother,” to eack other. 

Each of these clans forms a single totemic group, possessing a number of 
totems, All the totems of the clan are equally the totems of every member of the 
clan. For each totem belonging to the clan there is within the territory of the clan 
‘@ ceremonial ground or totemic centre for which the name is ¢a/u. The talu is a 
spot set apart for the performance of totemic coremonies. Thus the Pidira talu is 
tho spot set apart for the performance of ceremonies connected with the pidira, white 
cockatoo, ‘The talu belongs to the men of the loca! group in whose territory it is 
found, and tho ceremonies connected with the fal belong to them at the same 
time, If a falw lies within the territory of a certain local group only the members 
of that local group can perform the ceremony connected with it. 

‘Tho totemio veremonies of the Kariora tribe have been discontinued for many 
years. I was therfore unable to see any of thom performed and had to rely 
entirely on what the natives told me about them, Information of this kind is of 
course very unsatisfactory. The purpose of the ceremonies is said to be to increase 
the supply of the animal, plant, or other object with which it is connected. ‘Thus 
the purpose of the mungu or white ant ceremony is to increase the white ants, 
which are eaten by the aborigines, At many of these totemic ceremonial grounds 
there is either a single boulder or « heap of small stones and these play a part in 
the coremony connected with the place, In some cases it would soem that the 
atone or heap is struck with clubs or with stones held in the hand. ‘The performers 
of these ceremonies are painted, and decorated with feathers and bird's down, The 
women of the olan take part in the veremonies aa well as the men, In some cases 
songs are sung, in others one of the performers calls out the names of difforent 
parts of the country. The head man of the clan, unless he be too old, takes the 
leading part in the ceremonies of his clan, 

‘There is no prohibition whatever against aman or woman killing any one of 
his or her totems, if it be an animal, or against eating it if it be edible. 

‘The following is a list of the totems of some of the clans of the Kariera tribe, 
‘The list does not profess to be complete, It does not include all the clans of the 
tribe, nor can I be sure that all the totems of any clan are enumerated, The 
numbers of the clans in this list correspond to those on the map, 

‘The clans numbered XVIII and XIX are doubtful, They lie at the boundary 
of three tribes, the Kariera, Ngaluma and Injibandi, and it is impossible to say 
swith certainty to which tribe each olan belongs. ‘Thus T was told more than once 
that XVII was “half Nyaloma, holf Kariers,” and it was sometimes spoken of 
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5 a Kariera clan and sometimes as Nguluma, In exactly the sume way there is 
some doubt whether XIX is Kariera or Injibandi, or even Ngaluma, I have 
included both clans in the Kariera tribe for convenience, not because their claim 
to belong to that tribe is any stronger than their claim to belong to the neighbouring 
tribes, The fact is that one tribe is not clearly marked off from its neighbours, 
Dut there are often near the border a number of local groups that ocoupy an 


invleterminate position, 
1.—Karimera-Burung. 


























Yiligujt seven BNbOW at Womalana, 
Pidira ... white cockatoo ‘at Balla-balla, 
Kurinja March fly... ‘at Balla-balla, 
Motngitbugn a fish, 
Fatwa oe ne 
Pir sy yy ose conch shell. 
Wongati ve lizard 44, soe at Knyingarana, 
Tarbun ss, soon ta, 
Balan os A fish. 
Banangura é csvset Magalana, 
Waragulara rs vee at Madukurbarana, 
Chur... 
Minagatara 
Kagumaia 3 tse at Kagumadana, 
Nynmera 4 
Kandara aseod s,s at Kayingarana, 
11.—Banaka-Palyeri. 
Wanangure v0 Whitlwind,.,—... at Wanangurana, 
Kambula child or baby at Pilgun, 
sexual desire... at Kalbana, 
small mammal... at Wajabina. 
asnake .., «at Bambana, 
aie at Kulibirina, 
white ant .. ‘at Mungutina, 
agrub at Maludarana, 
honey flower ot Kaiyuna, 
mangrove ‘at Walunguna. 
0} 
(0) 
1V.—Karimera-Burung. 
the tide... at Kurjadagabuna. 





mosquito... at Chindagalarana. 
w 
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Kumi nw os sand-fly 
a snake 
. asnake, 
asnake 
a bird 


at Kumina. 
at Ngalana. 





at Ngaluna, 
at Chindagalarana, 





a fish at Kabuna, 
“ at Ngalarana 
at +s tt Majanina, 
i at Kalandina, 
a flat fish at Nyamana. 


at Kalandina, 
at Yarina. 
at Chindagalarana. 


a seed at Chindagalarana. 





V.—Banaka-Palyeri. 
a shark, 
a fish, 


Nyandavimingura 
Ngwdaburwru 
Midw 
Mejias 
Fidawiri 
Watimbira 
Munyungolo 
Matat 
Piain 
Kariw 
Noulgurn 
Paldharangara 
Ngundara 
Bungari 


ating ray, 
swawelish, 
a fish. 











Kuduagurn 
Kalunganara 














. 
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Wearagalara 
Churi 
Nywnurdu 
Kunabandi 


a fish, 

















—Banaka-Palyeri. 
Kaliveana agrub at Kaliwanana, 
Wanangadi snake... at Wanangadikundina. 
Kunkun... a fish, 
Wandimara " at Wandimaranguna. 
Pirbita os ff 
Nulywr... fi 
Bulabudara 3 
Banagurn ae 
Wanngai y 
Wirinduga “ 
Nanungane a seod, 
Putimalu eon 
‘VIIL.—Karimora-Burung, 
Kanjamara rot sae ab Wargalgura, 
Kalumdu a fruit. 
Bangamalw (0) 
Pidira white eockatoo. 
Kalunganara(?) ve snake, 
Wate ee oe (eae ee wh Maing 
1X,—Banaka-Palyeri, 
Woluga ... 
Mali vs 
Chargarang 
Wogurarangu 
Watambork 
AMurumbari vy at Murumbarina, 
Kobilya «. oe dew S35 at Murumbarina, 


wy liad eat Chulguna, 
. @smallmammal ... at Tungadangkundina. 
M2 
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X.—Karimera-Burung, 
Walamare hot weather =... at Walamarana, 
Wanbanye eaglehawk .. at Chidamba. 
Wagura ... crow ses at Wagurana, 
Biliga awk at Kurina. 
Wolgate .. red gum at Malumalunguna. 
Kunguwara We. at Karpa, 
Toli ageub at Parderingunins, 
Mariang. at Maraianguna. 
Maguya the red grub found in gum trees 
Chiyin a tree, 

XI—Panaka-Palyeri, 
Kolobui ss. ss. honey flowers (caje- at Kolobuna, 

put) 

Murigangadu geb sat Muruna, 
Matdhangara Toney. 
Walyeru a wood 
Maiyingw 0) 
Malyagolya(?) so. fish polson. 
Talbert vse ose ae 

XI1—Banaka-Palyeri. 
Kalagolu soe froshewntor fish, 
Mutu cold woathor. 
Warann edible gum. 
Walaiyura 
Wanyals (Walyurs) seed. 
Nurukadingane... 
Chugura fresh-water fish. 





Pidbarara ee tee ” ” 


XITL—Banaka-Palyeri, 





dingo at Yulonguina. 
snake at Murijonguna, 
spinifex at Mogurina. 





‘at Nyanyanana. 
at Yalyabaduna, 





sev Spinifex. 
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XIV.—Karimera-Burung. 





Kuraba at Kurabana, 
Wuda at Nguberna, 
Walt at Walbangunina. 





a fruit, 


a snake (adder(). 





Wandajiri() a lizard, 


Minamba... ‘at Minambana, 











Manangura 
Woba 
XV.—Banaka-Palyeri. 
Yungomts. alizard 4. s+. ab Malana. 
Mandarara dow. 
XVI—Karimera-Burung. 
Wonbangu eaglohawk... ..» at Chidambana, 
Nye sn a root, 
Nipurubalara 
Noalgu ... a root, 
Kamurangu afish ... 44, ab Kamaranguna, 
Kanilarigura 


XVIL_—Karimer-Burang. 
‘Totems uncertain, 

XVIIL—Karimera-Burung. 
Yur ose see tho stun, oF hot weather, 


Kol wn louse. 
Wanbangu (2) eaglehawk. 
Bibingu (0) 





XIX.—Banaka-Palyeri, 





Walambari opossum, 
Matithangura honey. 
Manta child, 
Murumbari beetle... wat Murumbarina, 


‘This list of clans and totems probably contains some errors, though I used. 


every endeavour to make it as accurate ax possible. As the ceremonies in connection 





SS = ss — 
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with the totems have been discontinued for many years, all the younger mon 
‘are ignorant on matters concerning them, and often do not know their own totems. 
Even the siatements of the old men are not always reliable, ‘Thus one old tan 
in giving mo the totems of his clan included some belonging to a neighbouring clan 
of the same couple, and it was only with great difficulty that I sorted out the totems 
of the two clans, Such errors were much more frequent when a man was enumerat- 
ing the totems of a clan other than his own, for example, that of his mother 
‘There was thus a large number of cases in which it was doubtful to which of 
two neighbouring clans a particular totem belonged, and I cannot hope that I found 
the correct solution in all of theso eases, Tho only satisfactory way of removing 
errors of this nature would be to visit all the coremonial grounds of each ¢lan, but 
this would have required time and labour that I could not give. 

A point of considerable theoretical interest is whether each totem is strictly 
confined to one couple or is to be found in both couples, To determine this T 
examined all the cases in which the same totem was found in two clans, ‘The 
following is a list of these cases :— 














Eaglehawk X,XVIand XVIIT | Karimera-Burung 
Hot woather . X and XVIIT i . 
Whito cockutoo T and VIE “ 's 
Baby «.. a. | TOE and XIX Banaka-Palyori 
Opossum, | TX and XIX if is 
Honey va | XL and XIX rs 3 
Murumbari ... ... | IX and XIX e 5 





In the case of the eaglehawk totem it is probable that it belongs either to XVI 
or to XVIII but not to both, As regards the white cockatoo there was some doubt 
in my mind as to whother it belonged to olan VUT or to & neighbouring clan of the 
Banaka-Palyeri couple. ‘Tho balance of evidence was in favour of the view that 
it belonged to VIII, 

Besides thow of tho above list there aro three species of fish, churi, 
minagalars, and waragalara, which are included amongst the totems of olan IT 
(Ban-Pal) and also amongst those of clan VI (Kai-Bur). ‘The list for clan VI is « 
rather doubtful one as it was obtained from only one informant, and he was an old 
man who spoke no English, I cannot therefore regard this instance as definite 
proof that the same totem is found in both couples, The best that can be said on 
the evidence available is that the question must be left open. 

‘Most of the totems are of an edible nature, Among the clans of the coast 
various species of fish preponderate. There is not largo number of vegetable 
species in the list of totems, I think it is probable that if the list were complete 
larger number would be found. I did not find in the Kariera tribe either a 








a —_ .— — 
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Kangaroo totem or an emu totem, nor was there a rain totem, unless we include in 
this tribe a clan at Pilbara, which more probably belongs to the Injibandi tribe. 
‘The absence of theso totems in the Kariera tribe is of some interest when we 
compare that tribe with others, for example, with the tribes on the Ashburton River, 
to be described later, 

T-could not find any prohibition against.a man or Woruan eating his or her own 
totem if it were edible, or against killing it, Every native that I questioned said 
that there was no such restriction, A man killed and ate his own totem as readily 
‘as he killed and ate any other animal, 

As regurds many of the totems, it would seem that the totemic centre or 
ceremonial ground is in n part of the country where the totem species is naturally 
plentiful, Thus the ceremonial grounds of the white cockatoo and the March fly 
are in the creek at Balla-balla, where these two species.are plentifal. ‘ In a number 
‘of cases, not only in this but also in other tribes, I was able to satisfy myself that 
the totem animal or plant is actually more abundant near the ceremonial ground 
Delonging to it than in other parts of the country, Tn a large proportion of cases 
the place where the ceremony is performed is called by a name formed by adding 
the suffix na to the name of the totem, ‘Thus there are two totemic centres for 
murnmbari, and in both eases the name of the totem centre is Murumbarina, 
Many other examples may be found in the list of totems given above, Similar 
place names, that is, consisting of the name of some species of animal or vegetable 
species with the suflix -nd, are also given to spots where there is no totemio centro, 
Int where the species in question is more abundant thax elsewhore, 


Initiation Ceremonies, 


According to the statements of the natives the chief feature of the initiation 
coremony of the Kariora tribe consisted of tying a band of string tightly around the 
bivops of each arm. ‘The boy during his initiation is called Wamulu. 

‘Arman of the Karimera class described how he was initiated as follows:— 
He was seated on the ground with a circle of spectators round him. He sat 
motionless and silent during the ceremony. ‘Two men, spoken of as Mania, 
Jooked after the spectators. ‘They were Palyeri and Karimera, Strings of 
opossum wool were tied round his two arms just above the biceps, ‘They were 
tied on by a man who was his éami (of the Palyeri class) and a man who was his 
maclé (of the Karimera class). A song, called chunbaji, was sung by. thoso 
ooking on -— ‘ ¥ 

Jina yura nga 

Foot —hot_—_lying down 

vili mind’ —burdijang, 

Arm — band t 
At the same time a belt of human hair (pururu) was tied round his waist, a 
band of fur-string (kurdi) was tied round his head, and a tassel of the tails of the 
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spinifex rat (ehuba) was fastened to the head-band so as to hang down on his neck, 
Two bullroarers! (eanangari) were given to him,a large one and a small. The 
Jarger one he wore in the front of his belt and the smaller one at the back of his 
head-band, The arm-bands are not taken off, but must remain on till they break 
and fall off, 

‘It seems that amongst the southern Kariera some of the men were initiated 
by their neighbours the Injibandi, who practised ciroumei In the Kariera 
tribe iteelf cireumoision was not practised, 





The Birth of Children, 


When a woman conceives, her condition is said to be due to the action of 
some particular member of her tribe, who is spoken of as the wororw of the child 
after itis born. Ifa man of tho right relationship gives a woman some food and 
after eating it sho becomes pregnant, this man becomes the worgrw of the woman's 
child, Sometimes the wror does not give the woman food to eat, but when he is 
hunting ond has spearod a kangaroo or an emu, as he is killing it he speaks to the 
spirit of the kangaroo and tells it to go to a certain woman, ‘The spirit of the 
Kangaroo follows the man home to the camp and goes inside the woman indicated, 
who thereby becomes pregont. ‘The man who sent the kangaroo or other spirit is 
recognized ax the wororu of tho child, In one ase I was told that a man had 
“made” his own child, having killed an emu and gont the spirit into his own wife, 
Such a case is, however, an exception. ‘The worore of a child in every case (except 
this one) that I examined in the Kariera tribe is a man standing in the relation of 
“brother ” to the actual father of the child, and therefore stands in the relation of 
mama (father or father’s brother) to the child itself. In most of the cases that T 
exutnined the child had ite origin in the spirit of a kangaroo killed by the wororw, 
Tn one case the man showed me a birth-mark on his thigh which he suid was 
where his teororw had speared the kangaroo, 

T did not find that there were any specifie duties that « man or woman owes to 
is wororm All that the natives told me was that a man “ looks after” his wororu, 
that is, ho attends to his wants, gives him food when there is an opportunity and 
treats him much as he does his own father. It is possible, however, that there aro 
soine mote specific duties that I did not discover, 

‘The animal from whose spirit the child arises, or the animal or vegetable eaten 
by the mother and causing conception, is not in any way sacred to the indi 
thus conneoted with it by birth, He treats it just as he does every other animal 
or plant, 

It must be remembered that “children” are a totem of one of the Kariera 
clans, and it is the duty of the members of this clan to perform ceremonies for the 
increase of children, 











+ In this tribe women are permitted tp see the bullrearer (Zanauyari) 
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Death and Buriat, 

When a man or woman is near to death the relatives often throw themselves 
on the body of the sick person and weep loudly. After the death the relatives, 
both male and female, wail and cut their scalps until the blood trickles from their 
heads. ‘The hair of the deceased is cut off and preserved, being worn by the 
relatives in the form of string, 

The body is often buried in the ground, a grave being dug three or four feet in 
depth, ‘The body is doubled up ina sitting posture and is placed facing the birth- 
place of the dead man or woman. Occasionally the body is placed in a tree or in a 
hole in the rocks, It would seem that this isa more honourable form of burial, 
reserved for those who are particularly esteemed as magicians or hunters. Tn such 
‘cases some of the bones are recovered after a time and kept by the relatives and 
friends, ‘Tho relatives of a dead man or woman are required during the period of 
‘mourning to abstain from eating the flesh of kangaroo, ‘This was in former times 
the principal meat food of the natives. In modern times, sinca the natives have 
settled down to work on sheep stations, and their principal flesh food has become 
mutton, they now abstain during the mourning period from this, either instead of 
kangaroo or in addition to it, A man who is thus restricting his diet is said to bo 
chaji, ‘The abstention comes to an end in the following way: A friend of the 
mourner, who is not at the time himself mourning for anyone, takes some of the 
fat of the animal, be it mutton or kangaroo, and comes up unobserved behind the 
man who is chajé and rubs the fat on his mouth. After this he is free to eat again 
of the food, but only if he was unaware of the intention of the man who thus 
released him from the ban, A mourner will often take great precautions agai 
being surprised by some friend who thinks that he has mourned ong enough. 

There is little doubt but that the Kariera, like the other tribes of this part of 
Australia, wore originally cannibals, At the present ay it is impossible to obtain 
any reliable information on the subject. It would seem, however, that in some 
cases they ate parts of their enemies slain in a fight, while in others they ate parts 
of their own relatives and friends. I suspect that the prmotice of infunticidle 
existed also in connection with cannibalism, but cannot speak with certainty as to 
how far thé custom was at all general, 

Myths and Legends, 
Eaglehawk and Crow. 

Tn the times long ago (palam or padam) there were two eaglehawks 
(veandangu) who were brothers and had for their wives two galahs (bilagu). ‘The 
eaglehawks were kuga (mother's brothers) to the crow (wagura). ‘The eaglehawks 
and their nephew the crow used to go hunting together. The eaglehawks always 
took for themselves the fattest animals that were killed. Ono day they had killed 
some kangaroos, The erow took the fattest and hid them. The Kill had been 
placed near a cave, The two eaglehawks thought that the crow mighthave hidden 
the fat kangaroos in the cave, so they went inside to look for them. ‘Then the 























es 
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crow sealed up the entrance of the cave and left the eaglehawks inside. The crow 
went home to the camp. The two wives of the ea gle hawk were there, waiting for 
the return of their husbands, (As these two were the foa or mothers-in-law of the 
crow they could not, of course, speak to him or have anything to do with him.) 
‘The crow lay down in his camp, Byand by he pretended that the ants were biting 
him, ‘He scratched himself and moved his camp nearer to that of his mothers-in- 
Jaw, They were watching him. After a while he pretended that the aut were 
biting him again and moved still nearer. At last he came right up to the camp of 
the two women and lay with them, 

The two eaglehawks managed to get out of the cave in which they had been 
shut up. They found the crow with their wives, ‘The eaglehawks soized the crow. 
‘They rubbed him in the charcoal of the fire and made him black all over, Ax 
they did this they said to him, “ You stole our wives. You stole our meat. You 
lay with your fou, We make you black now. You will have to steal whatever’ 
you can, You will never hunt with us any more, You will not eat fresh meat any 
more. You will steal what you can from the camps, You will pick up the scraps 
and offal.” ‘The crow could only answer * Wa! Wa! Wal" 


‘Noawowa Taine 

‘Tho Ngaluma tribe occupies the coast of Western Australia from the Maitland 
River to the Sherlock River, extending inland for about fifty miles, ‘The neigh. 
bouring tribes are the Kariora on the east, the Mardudhunera on the south-west, 
‘ancl the Tnjibandi on the south, Ngaluma is the name by which the members of 
the tribe refer to themselves and by which they are known to their neighbours, 
No meaning could be discovered for the name. 


Bidtiography: 

‘The tribe is described as the Nickol Bay tribe, in Curr’s Australian Race, 
vol. i, pp. 296-303, the brief account there given being by Mr. A. K. Richardson, 
Tt is referred to in Mx. J. G. Withnell’s “ Customs and Traditions of the Aboriginal 
Natives of North-Western Australia,” the name being given os Gnalouma, Tn 
Dr. E, Cloment’s * Ethnogenphioal Notes on the Westorn Australian Aborigines” 
the name is spelled Gnalluma, In a pamphlet by “Yabaroo," entitled 
“ Aborigines of North-West Australia,” the name is spelled Gnalooma. 


Present Conditions and Numbers. 


‘There are very few survivors of the Ngaluma tribe, probably not more 
than sixty all told. ‘They are mostly employed by settlers, chiefly on sheep stations, 
and all of them, except the old men and women, talk English fairly well. ‘Their 
‘country was fitst ovoupied by the whites in 1864. In 1866.0 large number of them 
died during an epidemic of small-pox, A little later an outbreak of measles 
caused a further decrease of the tribe. Mr. A. K, Richardson, writing in Curr's 








—— 
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Australian Hace, says that “in 1865 the tribe numbered from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred persons.” As Mr, Richardson does not mention the area 
which he takes as his basis, and as he does not seem to have known the tribal 
‘hame, this statement should not be taken as referring to the whole tribe as here 
described, but only to that portion of it in the neighbourhood of Roebourne and 
Nickol Bay. It is probable that the whole Ngaluma tribe included ut least twice 
‘as many persons as that part of it referred to by Mr, Richardson, 
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Tribal and Local Organization, 

‘Tho extent of the tribal territory is approximately 2500 square miles. It 
‘consists of stony hills with intervening flats often of considerable area, The chief 
rivers are the Maitland, Nickol, Harding and Sherlock. ‘The pools in these rivers 
provide a fairly plentiful supply of fresh water. 

‘The tribe is divided into local groups in exactly the same way as the Kariera 
tribe, and tho description given under this head for that tribe will apply equally 
well to the Ngaluma. On the accompanying map are marked by means of Roman 
numerals two of the local groups about which I was able to obtain information, 


—~ 


= 
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Relationship and Marriage, 


‘The relationship system of the Ngaluma tribe is similar in every detail to 
that of the Kariera tribe, and it is therefore unnecessary to describe it. ‘The 


Banaka = aaa) 
Kaimera = Palyeri 











Faraija or Ngajela 





The following is a list of terms of relationship. ‘Tho use of each particular 
term is exactly the same as the use of the corresponding term in Kariera :— 


Father's father M.P. 
Father's mother M.F, 
Mother's futher MLE, 
‘Mother's mother MLE, 
Father MR, 

Mother MAR, 
Mother's brother M.P. 
Father's sister M. 
Older brother MR. 
Older sister MLE, 
Younger brother M.R, 
Younger sister ME, 
Consort MP. 

Wife's brother M. 
‘Husband's sister F, 
Son M. 
Danghter MF, 
Sister's son M. 
Sistor’s daughter M. 
Brother's son F. 
Brother's daughter F, 











Totemism, 


‘The totomio organization of the Ngaluma tribe is exactly similar to that of the 
Kariera. I was not able to obtain much information about the particular totems, 
Only two clans are marked on the map. ‘The totems of these, and of another of 
which the exact locality was not determined, are > 





I—Kaimera-Burung. 








a fresh-water fish, 
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Nyangari vy nee goed. 

Jimar : a fruit, 

Kalgal —., sss Vomiting sickness. 
TL—Banaka-Palyeri, 

Mudw se ase ose old weather. 
11L—Banaka-Palyeri. 

Kalaijura s,s one w bind, 

Walaiqura pigeon. % 

Minarangs. . centipede, 

Ngandurimirgura... shark, 

Budahudare a fish, 

Putiribuge... 4 

Wingo ms 


Bida-bida 





A clan, the exact locality of which I could not determine, belonging to the 
Kaimera-Burung couple, had amongst its totems three species of snake called 


Kulunganara, bejamalu ond ngamurgata, 1 was al 
totem) and of a manguda tatu (baby totem) in the Ngaluma country, but T could 





told of a yungo tabu (rain 


not determnine the clans to which these two totems belonged. I wus told of a 
number of other totems each having its own ceremonial ground, without being 
able to determine the clans to which they bolonged. Some of these were ox 


follows :— 


root. 
edible gum. 


Ngnba 
Kardang ... 
Waranta ... 
Kandut 
Koro 

Kulboro 
Bitar 

Bindanu 
Magardu 
Durguit 
Mose 
Brug 
Marduwari 
Pawwira 
Mirgenu 








grass-seed (7). 
the grass seeds collected and stored by a 
species of ant. 
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‘The totemic ceremonies of this tribe have not beon performed for many years 
md the younger men know very little about them. When the ceremony for 
producing cold weather was to be performed the men and women of the clan pro- 
eveded to the ceremonial ground. Here they painted themselves with white clay. 
Some of the men made a big break-wind of boughs and grass, and to one 
sido of this a big fire was lighted. ‘The break-wind was so placed that it woul 
shelter the occupants trom the south-east. wind, which is the cold wind, even if at 
the time the wind was actually blowing from some other direction. ‘The performers 
then sat: round the fire within the break-wind or shelter and pretended to shiver 
with cold. After this the weather was sure to get colder in a few days, In some 
cof the cewronies connected with seed totems, a part of the ceremony consisted of 
grinding some of the particular seeds in the way in which they are usually 
prepared for food, and thon scattering the flour in different directions, calling out 
the nanies of different parts of the country in which the porformers wished the 
seeds to flourish and ripen. One of the totems of clan T was said to be “vomiting,” 
T yathored from my informant that if this. ceremony were performed the natives 
were seized with attacks of vomiting. Why this ceremony should over be 
performed, unless perhaps as a means of annoying their neighbours, it is 
difficult to see, 














Initiation Ceremonies, 


Whon boys attain a certain age they are prohibited from eating emu and small 
kkangatoos, At this period tho boy is called jajira, When he is sufticiently grown 
he is sent away with five or six men, who are his kegw (mother's brother) or his 
‘marganu (brother-in-law), to collect friends from neighbouring camps to visit his 
father’s camp, ‘Those men bring presents, ‘The boy's journey seems only to have 
‘been a short one. 

‘The ceremony on the boy's return consists of tying around each of his arms a 
band of fur-string. The boy is decorated with red paint, and a bunch of eagle- 
hawk feathers is fastoned in his hair, A bullroarer (anangari) is giveni to hin 
and he wears this fastened in his head-band at the back of his head. ‘The arm is 
tied by a mrganu (brother-in-law). ‘The whole ceremony takes place at w cleared 
spot avay from the camp, Women ure present during some part of the coremony 
but are prohibited from seeing other parts. 

After this ceremony the boy ix agai and remains 50 for about a year, during 
which time the bands remain on his arms, At the end of this time he becomes 
muruguru and is free to marry. When married he is called kumdungu, When the 
youth ceases to be dagali and becomes muruursé he is again permitted to eat emu, 
A haya (elder brother) takes some emu fat and rubs it om his face and then gives 
him emu flesh to eat, 

‘The Ngaluma also scarify the chest with horizontal cuts, but this seems to be 
done in camp without any particular ceremony. 
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‘Tue Manpvonuyera Tune, 


‘The Mardudhunera tribe occupies the coast of Western Australia from a point 
somewhere between the Cane and Robe Rivers as far as the Maitland River. The 
tribe is adjoined by the Noala on the south-west, the Ngaluma on the north-east, 
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and the Injibandi or Korama on the south-east. No meaning has been discovered 
for the name Mardudbunera} which is the name that members of the tribe apply 
to themselves, ‘They speak of the Noala and Talninji tribes as Noanamaronga, and 


+ Many personal namen in this tribe begin with the two syllables Mardu-as Mardungaiana, 
Mardodhangula, Mardumijering, Mardumaninys, 
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referto the Injibandi or Korama tribe by the name Korama, or else include 
them under the general term Yauari, which they apply to all natives living 
inland. 


Bibliography. 

The tribe has not been described by any previous writer. It is referred to 
under the name Maratunia by Dr, E, Clement in“ Ethnographical Notes on the 
Western-Australian Aborigines,” Internationales Archio fur Ethnographie, Baud 
xvi, 1903, ‘The name is spelled Mandathoné in a pamphlet entitled “ Aborigines 
of North-West Australia,” by * Yabaroo,” Perth, W.A., 1899, 


Present Condition anid Numbers, 


Like the other tribes of this part of Australia, the Mardudhunera natives now 
mostly live on sheep stations, where they work for the whites and are fed and 
clothed. Their numbers have decreased greatly during the last fifty years, and 
there are probably not « hundred members of the tribe now alive, 


Tribal and Local Organization. 
The country of the Mardudhunera tribe lies on the coast, at the north-west 
end of tho Hamersley Range, This range of mountains forms a barrier hetwoen 
the tribes on the Fortesoue River and those on the Ashburton River, a distinct 
ethnographical boundary coinciding with the geographical one, At the north. 
western end the Mardudhunera tribe forms a connecting link between these two 
groups of tribes. Consoquently some of its customs and institutions resemble 
those of the Ashburton tribes while others resemble those of the Fortoscue tribes, 
‘The area of the tribal territory is about 3500 square miles. ‘The tribe is 
divided into a number of local groups each with its own defined country, ‘There 
fare no names for these looal groups, In the accompanying map I have denoted 
them by means of Roman numerals. ‘The local organization is in all respects 
similar to that of the Kariera tribe, 






Relationship and Marvioge, 
‘The Mardudbunera tribe is divided into four clases us shown in the following 
diagram! =— 
Banaka = Kaimera > 
(Ges, = Paljeri ) 
A comparison of this disgram with that given for the Nyuluma or Katiera 


+ In the word Boong therein aw" glide between the two “.'e"Dovongo. ‘This the 
‘equivalent of the “r” in Burong. Oe 
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tribe shows that while the names of the classes are similar, the arrangement is 
different, In the Ngaluma tribe the classes are arranged as follows — 


eas = Cen 
Kaimera = Paljeri / 


‘Thus in the Nguluma tribe a man of the Banaka class marries a Burong 
woman, while in the Mardudhunera tribe Banaka man marries a Kaimera woman. 
By means of genealogies showing inter-marriages between the two tribes it is 
possible to discover which are the equivalent classes, ‘These are shown in the 
following table :— 








Ngaluma. Mariudhunera, 
Banaka Paljeri, 
Burong Boongo. 
Kaimera Kaimera, 
Paljeri Banaka, 





‘To put this in another way we may consider which classes in the two tribes 
nay intermarry :-— 





Ngaluma. Mardudhunera, 
Banaka marries Bongo, 
Burong —yPaljeri. 
Kaimers Bana, 
Paljeri » — Kaimera, 


‘The system of relationship terms of tho Mantudbunera tribe is very different 
from that of the Kariera, and is of a type common in many parts of Australia, ‘Tho 
following isu list of the terms in use:— 





Maiati—Father's father ML, father's father’s brother MCF, son's som and 
daughter M. 

Ngoberi.—Father’s mother M.F,, father’s mother’s sister MLE, son's son. and 
daughter F. 


Tamni.—Mother's father M.F,, mother's father's brother M.F., father’s mother's 
brother M.F., consort’s father’s father MLF., mother’s father’s sister M. 
danghter’s son and daughter M. 

Kandiri—Mother's mother M.F., mother’s mother’s sister M.F., father's father's 
sister M-F., consort’s father’s mother M.F., mother’s mother’s brother M.F., 
consort’s mother’s father M.F., daughter's son and daughter F., mother's 
mother's brother's son's son and daughter, mother's brother's son's wife 

you. XLII, x 
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ALF, mother's brother's daughter's husband M-P., son's wife's mother 
M,, ete. 
Badu.—Father MF, father's brother M-F,, mother's sister's husband M.F, 
Bebe—Mother MF, mother’s sister M.F,, father’s brother's wife M.E. 


Yoji.—Mother's brother M.F., father’s sister's husband M.F., consort’s 
father MF. 

Mogul—Father's sister M-F., mother’s brother's wife MF. 

Talyn.—Mother's mother’s brother's son M., mother’s father’s sister's son M., 
mother's mother's brother's son's son's 8on M., mother’s brother's daughter's 
son M,, wife's mother's brother M., sister's daughter's husband M., ete. 





Nganyi.—Mother's mother's brother's daughter M., mother's father's sister's 
daughter M., mother's brother's daughter's danghter M., mother's mother’s 
‘brother's son’s son's daughter M,, wife's mother M., daughter's husband 
F,, sister's son's wife M., hnsband’s mother’s. brother F,, ete. ete. 


Kaia,—Older brother M.F, father’s brother's or mother's sister's sons if older 
than the speaker. 

Turi —Olier sister MLR. 

Paldha—Younger brother ML. 

Mayi—Y ounger sister MF. 

Ngadthal—Mother's brother's son M, father's sister's son ML, mother's brother's 
daughter F., father's sister's danghter F, 

Bungati—Mother’s brother's daughter M., father's sister's daughter Mf, 
‘mother's brother's or father's sister’s aon F, 


Yagan.—Mother's mother's brother's danghter's daughter M., mother's mother's 
brother's daughter's son F,, mother's father’s sister's daughter's daughter 
M, mother's father's sister's daughter's son F., wife M., husband F., wife’s 
sister M, husband's brother F, brother's wife M., sister's husband F, 
sister's son's daughter M., father’s mother’s brother F. 


Mariawu.—Mother's mother's brother's daughter's son M., another's father's 
sister's danghter’s son ML, wife's brother M,, sister's husband M. 

Mura—Son M.F,, brother's son ML, sister’s son F, 

Kindal—Danghter ME, brother's daughter M, sister's daughter F, 

Nowjela,—Sister’s son and daughter M. 


Kanainyn—Mother's mother's brother's daughter's daughter F., mother's 
father’s sister's daughter's daughter F., husband's sister F, 


Yumani—Father's father’s father M.F., son's son's son M, 
‘Yarugalu—Mother's mother's mother M.F. 
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The system of relationship of the Mardudhunera tribe is a very complicated 
one to follow out in detail. ‘The account here given is based entirely on examples 
from actual genealogies, If Lam aman of the Banaka class my father is Palyeri, 
and is my babu. My father's brother is also dabu, and amy father's sister is mogul 
‘My father's father belongs to the same class as myself and is my maiali, The 
brother of a maiadi ix also maiali, but the sister of a maiati is kandari, My father's 
mother is Kaimera and is my ngatari, Her sister is also my ngabari, while her 
brother is my tain. 

My mother is my ®ebe, and Lapply the sume term to her sister or to the wife 
of my father's brother, My mother’s brother is my yajé, aud I apply this term also 
to the hustand of my father’s sister, My mother's father is my tami, ‘The brother 
and the sister of this man are also my fami, My mother’s mother is my kandari, 
and. the suune name applies to her sister and to her brother. 

It thus appears that in the second ascending generation I haye three names for 
male relatives (maialé, fami and kundari) and the same number for female relatives 
(ngadari, kandari and tani). 

If we consider the children of these relatives, those of my maialé are my Babu. 
and my mogul, Those of my male tani are my yajé and bebe, and those of my male 
Aanderi aro wy faly (iwale) and my nyanyt (female). Thus in the first ascending 
generation also T have three terms for male relatives (babu, yaji and talyst) and. the 
sume nutaber for female relatives (mogul, bebe and nyanyi), 

In my own generation the children of my babu and wy bebe, that is, my 
brothers and sisters and the sons and danghters of my father’s brothers or of my 
mother’s sisters, are my kaa (elder brother), my turdi (elder sister), my palidha 
(younger brother) or my mayi (younger sister), acording as they are older or 
Younger than myself, ‘The children of my Cady are my kandari, male and female, 
‘The von and daughter of my mogul (father's sister) are my ngudhal and my bungali, 
while the son and daughter of my nganyi are my marianw and my yagan, It in to 
he notoil that the wife of my baéu and the wife of my talyw are both equally my 
tebe, but in the one case the children are my brothers and sisters, and in the other 
they are my kandari, Similarly, my mogul and my mganyé both snarry men whom 
Teall yaji, but in one ease the children aro my xgadhal and bungati, while in the 
other they are iy marianu and yagan, ‘Thus in my own generation I have four 
names for male relatives, exclusive of the distinction of older and younger brothers 
(aia or paldha, ngadhal, maerianw and kandari), and four names for ferale relatives 
(turdic or mayi, bungati, yagan and kandari), ‘The most interesting feature 
here is that the same term kandari is applied to the children of w ¢alyu as to the 
father of a talyw, My kandari and my brothers and sisters belong to the same class 
as myself, Banaka, My marianu, yagan, ngadhal and bungali belong to the class 
Kaimera, from which I must take my wife. By the rule of the tribe 1 am not 
allowed to marry any woman who is my bungali, but may only marry a yagan, that 
is, the daughter of a nganyi, and not the daughter of a mayud, 

In the first desceriding generation my own children aremy mure (son) and kundat 

x2 
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(daughter), apply the same names to the children of any woman whom T call 
Yodan, whether she marries a man who is my keia or paldia, or one who is my: 
Inndari, My buryali (mother’s brother's daughter), as a rule, marries a man 
who is my kandari, and their children are my éalyn and nganyi, ‘The children 
of my urdu or mayi (sister), or of my female kandari, who are at the same 
time the children of my ngadhal and my marianu, are my ngajela, male and 
female. 

Tn the second descending generation the children of my mura (son) are my 
‘maiali, wale and female, and the children of my kundal (daughtér) are my tami, 
male and female, 

The system may be more clearly understood by reference to the accompanying 
genealogical tables, which show all the different relatives of a male. Table I shows 
the direct male line. It starts from my meiafi (father’s father) and his wife. ‘The 
children of this pair are my babu (father) and mogul (father’s sister) My babu 
marries my debe and their children are my kaia or paldha (brother) and my furdu 
or mayi (sister). ‘The children of my kaia or paldha are my mura and undat 
(son and daughter),and the children of my mura are my maiali (son’s son and 
daughter), 


Tonow 


1 
Kexpan 
Daughter, 





atu, Maran, 
Son's son, Son's danghter. . 


In Table TI we start from a pair who are my tami and kundari, but who are 
the yaji and nganyi of my babu. The son of these two is my yaji and marries iy 
mogul (father's sister) ‘The children of these latter are my nyedhal and fungal. 
The children of my ngadial are my. *yajela,and they call me yoji. My mule 
nyojela-murries my Ivndal (laughter) and their offspring are my fami (daughter's 
son and daughter), 





"— * 
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‘Tau IT. 
‘Tas = Karpan, 
‘Mother's | Mothers 
father, | mother, 
[ | 
Yam = Moov. Bess, 
Mother's Mother. 
brother. 
osomaz = Kanan, Boras 
Mother's Mother's 
brother's brother's 
‘on, daughter. 
Noah, = Kosa, Soames, 
Mother's Mother's 
brother's brother's 
son's son. son's daughter. 
i 1 
Tae. Tas. 
Danghter’s son, Daughter's daughter, 


Table IIT starts from my Aandari (mother's mother's brother) and his wife, who 
is my fami (mother’s father's sister). The children of this pair are my ¢alyu and 
nganyi. My talyw marriesa woman who is my tebe and their offspring in turn are 
my kandari, male and female, My male kandari in my own generation marries a 
Woman who is my bungali and their children are my taly and ngunyi, My talye 
in the first descending generation marries my sister's daughter (ngajela) and their 
children are my kandari, male and female, The peculiarity of this table a 
compared with I and IT is obvious. In‘Tables Tand II the sme term (maiali or 
tamé) recurs after four generations. In Table TIT the sume term recurs every 








‘Taste TIT. 
Kaxoant > Tat, 
father or 
brother. 
i 
Tare = Bros, Near. 
Wife's mother’s brother. Wife's mother. 
1 
Boxoan. Kaxpam, 
Wife's mother’s | Mother's brother's Wife'x mother’s 
daughter. brother's daughter. 
1 
Noamms. Noaxni. 


Sister's daughter. Mother's brother's 
daughter's daughter = 
‘wife's mother. 
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alternate generation, ‘Thus in the direet male line the two terms kandari and falyu 
alternate with one another. The son of my male kandari is in all cases my talyu, 
and the som or my talyu is my kendari. 

This peculiarity in the use of the terms kandari and taly« deserves a brief 
comment, The term kandariis applied to a mother’s mother. This is, at the same 
time, the meaning given to the term in the Kariera tribe. In the Kariera tribe a 
mother's mother’s brother is called mali (this being the term for father's father). 
In the Mardudhunera tribe,on the other hand, the term for mother’s mother's 
brother is Aandari, one term being thus used for both male and female relatives. 
This ie a fundamental feature of the system, a mother’s mother's brother being 
distinguished from a father’s father’s and all their descendants being equally 
distinguished from one another. The terms for grandparents and grandchildren 
Deing reciprocal a woman ealls her daughter's children kandari, since she is their 
mother’s mother (kandari), A man uses the same term to denote his sister's 
daughter's children, ealling them by the same term that they apply to him. It 
thus follows that a man uses the term kandari, as applying to men and women of 
the same generation as his grandparents, and also to both males and females of 
the same generation as his grandchildren. In the Kariera system, while a man 
applies the term kandari only to women of the generation of his grandparents it is 
only a woman who applies the same term to persons (both male and female) of the 
generation of her grandchildren, Thus in the Kariera tribe a man has only female 
Randari, while a woman has both male and female kandari. Inthe Mardudhunera 
system a man applies the term falyu to his mother's mother's brother's son, who is 
thus distinguished from a father's father's son (alu). The peouliarity about this 
term falyu is that, unlike the terms habu (father) and yayi (mother’s brother), itis 
reciprocal. While my tabu calls me mura and my yagi calls me ngajela, my talyu 
(qwother’s mother’s brother's son) calls ime éaiye. ‘Thus 8 man applies the same term 
to men of the generation of his parents, and also to men of the generation of his 
children, Now the father of a man's senior talyw is that man's kandari (mother's 
mother’s brother). On the other hand, the son of a man’s junior éalyw is that man's 
kandari also (sister's daughter's son), By what is a very simple step in the logical 
development of the system a man therefore applies the term kunari to the father 
and also to the son of any éalyu whatever. The result of this is that the term is 
applied to the father of his junior talyw, who ia at the same time the son of his 
senior falys, in other words, to his mother’s mother's brother's son's son. The term 
andari thus comes to be applied by 8 man to men (and women) of the generations 
of his grandparents and of his grandchildren and also to men of his own generation. 
‘This ia a feature of very great importance in the Mardudhunera systezn, 

‘Table TV starts from the same pair of relatives as Table I, but in the first 
asvending generation my yoji in this ease marries « woman who is my ngmiyi, 
Delonging to the line of descent shown in Table II. The children of this nynyi 
are my marian and yagan. My marianu marries my sister (turd or mayi) and 
their children are tay nggjla: Just as my sister’ daughter marries my talyu, so my 
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sister's con marries my nganyi (from Table TID), and the children of this pair are 
my marianw and yagan, ‘The pecularity of this table lies in the second descending 
generation where my sister's son's son and daughter are given the same names as may 
brother-in-law and my wife. ‘This is due to the fact that the children of a nganyi 


are in all cases marianw and yagan, just as the children of a éalyu (the brother of a 
nganyi) are always kandari. 





Taste IV, 


Tat Kayan. 
‘Wife's fathor’s | Wife's father's 
father. ‘mother. 





= Brn, 
Wifes | Wite's Wife's father's 
father. | mother. sister. 








‘The above is what we may speak of as the general busis of the system, In 
actual practice certain modifications have to be taken into acount. In Table L my 
maiali is shown as marrying my ngabari. But in some cases it may happen that a 
man who ismy maiadi by genealogy may have married a woman who is my 
tami. Now the children of a maiali are babu and mogul, while the children of a 
female éami are faly and nganyi. Where a matali has married a fami the natives 
speak of the son of this pair as “half Sabu half éalysc"*and the daughteras half mogul 
half nyanyi.” Exactly the same thing ocours if a male kandari (Table ITT) marries a 
ngabari, instead of a female (ami, 1 found two or three such cases in the gene- 
alogies that I studied. The same thing may happen in the contemporary generation. 
‘Thus my dungali, asshown in Table III, marries my male kanduri, Tt may happen, 
however, that she marries a man who is my kaia or palidha (brother). In such a 
case the son of this pair will be my talyu, if I trace the relationship through his 
mother, and sny mura, if I trace it through his father; in other words, he will be 
halt mura half ¢atyw tome, and in the same way the daughter will be half kindal 
half ngunyi. ‘These indeterminate relationships are very interesting. In practice 
it always happen that a choice is made between the two alternative relationships, 
but the principles that guide this choice are not at-all clear. In one case a man’s 
male innderi bad married a woman who was the man's ngabari and had five 
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children, three sons and two daughters. The man,in giving me the terms of 
relationship, ealled the two oldest brothers badu, while he called the other brother 
talyrs, and be called the two sisters nganyi He was unable to explain why he 
differentiated between them, and said that the men in question were all of them 
really half dabu balf tain. 

The other modification of thé system as described above is due to the fact that 
‘4 man who is by genealogy my mura (son) may be actually older than myself, and 
in that case Timust call him not mura but babu, Inversely, if a man who by 
genealogy is my babu is younger than myself, Teall him not badu but mura ‘The 
same thing occurs in the case of the relationships yuji, debe, mogul, ngajela and kundal, 
but not in the case of talyn and nganyi. Let us examine the case of a man who is 
‘by genealogy my mura, but is a year or two older than myself, and is therefore my 
tabu, ‘This man's father's father may be alive and would be by genealogy my tabu. 
Thus I should have to apply the same term babu to a man and to this man’s father's 
father. ‘This is obviated by the use of the term yumani, which in this ease would 
be applied to the father’s father of my tau. In the same way the term yarugale 
would be applied to the father’s father of a man who is my yaji, These terms 
therefore, yumani and yarugalu, refer to the third ascending generation, and, in 
their reciprocal nse, to the third descending generation. Both torms, however, are 
also used in a looser sense, A man or woman applies the term yumani to any man 
or woman of his or her father’s class who is considerably older than the speaker's 
father, In the same way 4 man or woman applies the term yarugalu to old men and 
Women of his or her mother's class, ‘Thus, in one case that I examined, s woman 
applied the term yaragala to her hustand’s father and his sister. ‘The father of 
this yarugalu she called fami, and the mother kandari. In another case a man 
applied the term yumani to his own mother’s father's sister’s son, 

The marriage law of the Mardudhunera tribe is very simple. A man may 
marry a woman who is his yegan, that ig, the daughter of his ngznyi, the daughter's 
daughter of his male kandari, He may not marry any woman who does not bear 
this relation to him, Marriages ar arranged before children are born. Let us 
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take the case of a newly married man, whom we may call A, who has as yet no 
children. A man ©, who is the “alys (wife's mother’s brother) of A, has a daughter 
horn to him, whom we may call D. Ttis arranged that this girl D shall be the 
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nganyi (wife's mother) of the first son born to A. When A has a son born to him 
this son B is told that the woman D is his nganyi, the man C being his kandari. 
‘The woman D grows up and marries and has a daughter E, who is by betrothal 
the wife of B. He keeps his claim alive by visiting the father of the girl, that is, 
the husband of his ngamyi, and by making him presents. On one occasion I acted 
as messenger and took some presents from a man about twenty to his prospective 
father-in-law, ‘The daughter who was to become the young man's wife was at that 
time about seven or eight years old. He would therefore not be able to marry her 
for six or seven years. Every boy is made nganyi to several women so that he 
may have the better chance of ultimately obtaining a wife. But of all these there 
is generally one who is specially marked out, To the daughter of this woman he 
has the first right, while to the daughters of other xyanyi he has only a secondary 
Tight, some other man having the first right in each case. A man’s own nganyi, 
that is the woman to whose daughter he has the first right, is often the daughter 
of his own father's own ‘alyu (wife's mother’s brother). ‘That is to say, a man’s 
‘own nganyi is the daughter of his mother's mother’s brother. In other cases a 
man A and his wife may ask the woman's father's sister (mogul), who is the man's 
bebe, to promise her daughter as the nganyi of the yet unborn son of A and his 
wife. In this case « man's aganyi is the daughter of his mother’s father's sister. 

A min must carefully avoid all social contact with any woman who is his 
aganyi, ‘There is no such avoidance in the case of a mogul. The daughter of a 
man’s mogul is his bunyati and he cannot marry her. 

Whenever a man is made nganyi to a woman his mother is at the same time 
anade ngenyi to this woman's son. Thus we have two women, A and B, who are 
ngadhal to each other, each of whom is nganyi to the son of the other. ‘The son of 
‘A then marries the daughter of B, and inversely the son of B marries the daughter 
of A. That is, there is exchange of sisters, 

‘The mother’s brother of a girl ovcupies an important position. If there are 
several claimants for his sister's daughter it is often he who decides whioh shall be 
the favoured one. This man is the talyx of the girl's future husband. If a man 
wishes to obtain a girl in marriage he must therefore pay his attentions not only to 
the girl's father (his yet), but also to her mother’s brother (his talyn). 

In many tribes of Western Australia in which the system of relationship is 
similar to that of the Mardudhunera, I found that irregular marriages (that is, 
marriage of 6 man witha woman who is not his legal wife) occurred in fair 
numbers ax far buck as I was able to trace the genealogical record, that is, some 
time before the country was occupied by the whites. In the Mardudhnnera tribe 
the only irregular marriages that I found had all occurred recently, and there were 
very few of those. In the old days, before the occupation of their country, irregular 
marriages were not permitted and did not occur. 

A consideration of the Mandudhunera system of relationship shows that if 
that system were used consistently throughout it would result in the division of 
the tribe into eight sub-classes similar to those of the Warramunga and other tribes 
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of Central and Northern Australia, In order to make this clear to the reader I 
have made out the accompanying table of Mardudhunera terms, which may be 
compared with the similar table for the Arunta tribe reproduced from Messrs. 
Spencor and Gillen’s * Northern Tribes of Central Australia,” In these tables the 
terms for male relatives are printed in capitals, while those for female relatives are 
printed in italics, 

The only way in which the Mardudhunera system differs from the systems of 
Contral Australia is that the former is not used consistently throughout, For 
example, suppose I call B my kaia and © my babu, Then if the system were 
used consistontly B would also call C abu. But there actually occur cases where 
B calls © not babu but talyw, It is for this reason and this alone that the 
‘Mardadhuners system differs from that of such tribes as the Warmmunga, 

It now remains to consider the connection of the relationship system with the 
local organization, In the Mardudhunera tribe, just as in the Kariera, the members 
of ono local group belong to only one couple of classes. One local group contains 
only Banaka and Paljeri men and women, while another contains only Kaimera and 
Boongo. On the accompanying map, boneath the number denoting each local 
group, the letters BP and KB show to which couple the group belongs. 

Tn the case of the Mardudbunera tribe another problem arises, In the 
Kariera tribe one couple contains only one line of descent. Tn the Mardudhunera, 
tribe each couple includes two lines of descent, as below — 


Maiali, father's father, Kandari, mother's mother’s brother. 
father. Tal} 

Kaleo paldha, brother, Kanltari 

Mura, 6on, Tat 

Stok cx oo: Kanter. 


The question of interest therofore is, “Does a man’s own local group contain 
only men who are his maiali, baby, kia, paldha and mura, or does it also, in some 
axes, include men who are his kandari or talyw ?" Unfortunately, I was not able 
to dotormine dofinitely which of these alternatives actually obtains. So far as my 
information went, Lid not find a single ease in which « man's local yroup included 
nen who were his Junderi ox aly; but the genealogical information that I eolleoted 
was not sufficiently extensive to permit mo to state that this is really so in all eases, 
However, while I cannot speak definitely, I think it is probable that a man's 
own local group includes only his relatives in the direct male line, that is, his metals 
ath, kaia, paldha and mura Tn other words, the Marduihuners local group is a 
simple olan with male descent, I much regret that I'am not able to speak more 
Aofinitely on a point which is possibly of fundamental importance in connection 
with the origin of this type of relationship system, 
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Ttis obvious from the above account that a man cannot marry a woman of his 
‘own, that is, his father's, clan or local group. A point of considerable intorest is 
whether he can marry a woman of the same clan, and therefore of the same totem, 
‘as his own mother. In the fow genealogies that I was able to collect, I found one 
‘caso in which a man bad married his mother’s father's brother's son's daughter, 
who, of course, belonged to the clan of his own mother. ‘This one case may have 
been an exception, but I think it is probable that there is no special law prohibiting 
‘a man from marrying into his mother's clan. 


Totemism. 


‘The totemism of the Mardudhunera tribe is similar to that of the Kariera, 
Each local clan has 4 number of totems that are transmitted from father to son, 
‘The members of the group perform ceremonies, called dalu, for the purposo of 
increasing the totem, but there is no objection to a man eating or killing any of 
his totems. 

‘The following is a brief list of some of the totems of some of the clans of this 
tribe! s— 


1.—Pulamba clan (Banaka-Paljeri), 


Manjeriwoura or manjidtiwura monitor lizard, 


Waneriya ... 
Mardora os. 
Kanguriya or ngalirmara ... 





TL—Chanjara clan (Banakn-Paljeri), 





Walyuru 
Warari 
Tanungu 


+ In this list, names have been jiven to the different clans (local groups) in order 
distinguish them. In each case the name is that of some important camping place in 
country of the clas, ‘The nativen themselves have no distisctive names either for the clan ur 


for the whole of its country. 





a bird. 
an edible root. 
‘ fresh-water fish, 


ovil or evil spirit. 
opposum, 

the white-tailed spinifex rat. 
a snake. 

spinifex lizard. 

edible gum, 

1 bush with edible fruit. 
common tly. 

aged, 


ry 
the 
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T1L—Bulandurwa olan (Banaka-Paljeri). 


Milyanyyura a Tong red fish. 
FYarwwoart ... small fish, 
Eurinja Mareh fly. 





TV.—Mandamalu olan (Kaimera-BoongoY 
Kiedeno ee ‘magical power. 











Mayi or Wanje ... dingo. 
Kataid swan. 
Ngarandi duck. 

Witinja ‘white cockatoo. 
Witwlu carlew. 

Kolu « bird. 

Balgin; asnake, 





‘V.—Jiwural clan (Kaimera-Boongo). 
Fiwoure or Figures, oe ne fis, 


Vi. 
Mudu or Nudu 


—Munguji clan (Banaka-Paljeri), 
cold weather. 








‘VII_—Yatiangu clan (Kaimera-Boongo), 












Banga «) 
‘VIII_—Moulata clan (Banaka-Paljeri) 
Ngogura ... @ 
Mungeramara honey. 
TX—Chalyiany clan (Banaka-Paljeri), 
Changuna . emu. 
Wonguda aan edible root, 





Nore oy Systess or Renavionsmm ry Avsreaiia, 


Inall the Australian tribes about which we have detailed information marriage 


is regulated by relationship. In all tribes a man may only marry women who stand 


to him ina certain relation of consanguini 





There are two different forms of 


marriage law, which I propose to speak of as Type I and Type IL ‘The Kariem 
tribe is an example of Type I, while the Mardudhunera trite is an example of 
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‘Type IL. In tribes with @ marriage law of Type T,a man marries the daughter of 
his mother’s brother, or some woman who stands to him in an equivalent relation. 
Whore the marriage law is of Type IT, a man marries his mother’s mother's 
brother's daughter's daughter, or some woman who stands to him in an equivalent 
relation, Ihave found the marriage law of Type Lamongst « number of tribes on 
the Fortescue and De Grey Rivers in Western Australia, Tt is reported by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen for the Urabunna tribe near Lake Eyre, with a peculiar 
modification whereby a man may only mary the daughiter of his mother’s elder 
brother, According to the late Mr. Howitt, the marriage rule of Type I was found 
in the Wolgal and Ngarigo tribes of the Upper Murray River. The Rev. John 
Mathew (in Tico Representative Tribes of Queensland, p. 157) states that the sume 
form of marriage is found in the Kabi and Wakke tribes of Queensland, but the list 
of terms of relationship given hy the same author suggests that the Kabi marriage 
system is really of Type L1,so that, till further information is forthcoming, we must 
regard this case as doubtful, If I interpret rightly a very difficult paswge by 
Dr. Basedow in the runs Moy, Soc. South Australia, vol. xxxi, p.4, the Larakia 
tribe of Port Darwin also bas # marriage law of Type I. 

Thave found a marriage law of Type II in a number of tribes of Western 
Australia, including the Mardudhuners. ‘The sume type is described by Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen as existing in all the tribes studied by them in the Northern, 
‘Territory from the Mara and Anula in the North to the Arunta and Luritcha in the: 
South, Howitt's description of the Dieri tribe shows that there also the marriage 
is of Type IL, According to Mr. R, H. Mathews this type is found in most of the. 
tribes of New South Wales and Victoria. It seems probable from the description: 
of the tribes of Western Queensland by Dr. W. E. Roth that they also have a 
marriage law of Type IL. 

The only tribes in which a different form of marriage law hs been observed. 
are the Kurnai tribes as described by Howitt. Our knowledge of these tribes, 
however, is very incomplete and unsatisfactory. Mr. RH. Mathews states that 
the Brabirrawulung tribe (one of the Kurnai tribes) has a marriage law of Type IL 
(Journ. Roy. Soc. New South Wales, vol. xxxiv, pp. 269-4). 

‘We may sy, therefore, that we know of only two forms of regulation of 
marriage in Australia, and of these two ‘Type II is very much more widespread 
than Type I. 

Corresponding to each type of marriage rule there is a type of relationship 
system. We may take as the characteristic feature of systems of Type I the fuct 
that the term for “another's mother’s brother” is the same as that for “father's 
father.” Except for the Kariera and Nyaluma systems, described by myself, the 
only other system of this type about which we have any information is that of the. 
Urabunna tribe, described by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. 

‘The chanioteristic feature of Type II is that the term for "mother’s mother's 
brother” is different from that for “ father's father,” and is, in many cases, the same 
as that for“ mother’s mother,” Besides the Mardudhunera system, the following 
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systems of Type II have been deseribed, though in some cases only imperfectly — 
the Arunta, Luritcha, Kaitish, Warramunga, Worgaia, Umbaia, Tjingilli, Binbinga, 
‘Mani,and Anula, described by Messrs, Spencer and Gillen; the Dieri, deseribed by 
‘Mr. Howitt; the Narrinyeri, described by the Rev. C. Taplin; the Wathi-wathi 
described by A.L P. Cameron in the Journ. Anthr. Inst, vol. xiv, p. 354; the 
Pitta-pitta and other tribes, described by Dr. W. E. Roth ; and the Chaap-wuurong, 
cand Kuurn-kopan-noot tribes, described by James Dawson. 

In some of the systems of Type II there is one feature of such extreme 
importance that T propose to use it in order to define what I will call Variety (a) of 
Type IL This distinguishing feature of the Variety («) is that one term of 
relationship is applied to a “ mother’s mother,” and also to “mother's mother's 
‘brother's son's daughter,” and one term (in most cases the same as that for “ mother's 
another”) is applied to “mother’s mother's brother,” and to a “ mother’s mother's 
brother's son's son.” ‘The result of this peculiar feature is that amongst the women 
4 man may marry are his “smother’s mother’s brother's son's son's daughter's 
daughter” In tribes with a system of Type I women of that relationship would be 
forbidden in marriage. The distinguishing feature of Variety (a) of Type II has 
‘deen observed by myself in many tribes of Western Australia, including the 
‘Manludbuners. It is also recorded by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen amongst. the 
following tribes of the Northem Territory—Arunta, Tjingilli, Warramunga, 
Binbings, Worgaia, Umtaia, Mara, and Annla. With regand to most of the tribes 
with relationship systems of Type II, we have no information whether the distinctive 
feature of Variety (a) is present or absent. In only one case, that of the Narrinyeri, 
have we any evidence that it is absent, and even in that case the nutter is not quite 
‘certain, It may perhaps seem nnnecessary to thus distinguish a separate variety 
when it has not been definitely ascertained that any other variety of the same type 
‘exists. Ib is, however, quite conceivable that a system of Type IT (with marriage 
‘with a mother’s mother’s brother's daughter's daughter) might exist without this 
particular feature. It ia probable indeed that there is such a eystem in the 
‘Narrinyeri tribe. Further, the Dieri system, while probably possessing the peculiar 
feature of Variety (x) possesses another feature of somewhat the same kind which 
is absent in the other systema here referred to (namely the use of one term for 
mother’s father and for mother’s brother's sun). If this feature should be found 
in any other tribes besides the Dieri, it will be convenient to distinguish such 
systems as forming a separate variety of Type TI. 

T hope shortly to publish a detailed account of the marriage laws and relation 
ship systems of Australian trikes. Meanwhile, it may be worth while to point out 
‘one important fact which is often overlooked by writers anxious to. expound 
theories, that is, that the marriagelaws of Australian tribes are not in any way 
‘whatever affected by the existence an the tribe of two or four named divisiona, 
Amongst trites with to named divisions, we find Type I in the Umbunna tribe 
and ‘Type 1 in the Dieri, Wathi-wathi and Chuap-wourong triles. Awonget 
tribes with four named divisions, we find Type I in the Katiera and other 
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tribes, and ‘Type IT in the Mardudhunera, Luriteha and Pitta-pitia tribes, and 
probably in most of the tribes of New South Wales, We also find Type IT in such 
f tribe as the Narrinyeri, which has no named divisions, Finally, even the 
existence of eight named divisions is not a feature on which we can lay much stress 
in classifying Australian tribes It is true that wherever there are eight sub- 
classes the marriage must be of Type II, but exactly the same marriage rule, and 
an exactly similar eystem of relationship, may be found in tribes in which the 
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Yio. 4—SKETOHWAP OF AUSTRALIA SHOWING DISTRIRCTION OF TRE TWO TYFES 
oF RELATIONSUIF srerex. 


eight sub-classes are not named. The fact that a tribe has two or four named 
divisions tells us nothing whatever about the marriage law of the tribe, which can 
only be ascertained by a careful study of the system of relationship. 

Tt may also be worth while to note, in connection with the theory that the 
Prohibition of the marriage of first cousins (and the origin of the relationship 
system of Type TI) is due to the change from maternal to paternal desoentZot 
the totem,’ thatin the Kariera tribe, Type I (with the marriage of first cousins), exists 
together with paternal descent of the totem, and that in many tribes of New 


3 Profemor Durkheim. Année Sociologigue, vol, vii, 
You. XLm. ° 
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South Wales and Victoria, Type II exists together with maternal descent of the 


totem. ‘The theory is therefore not supported by the facts. 

‘The accompanying aketch-map of Australia shows the distribution of the two 
‘types af relationship system so far as it is at present; known, Where the marriage 
ule bas been roported, but where at the same time we have no detailed information 
“about the terms of relationship, the two types are marked by moana of dotted 
Tines, 














NOTE ON A SERIES OF PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS FROM 
EAST AFRICA. 


By Nouway M. Leys, MB, ax T. A. Joycr, MA. 


‘Tux measurements which form tho subject of this paper were procured mainly at 
the town surgery, Mombusa, from sick who came for advice, At first only three 
measurements were taken on each subject, head-length, head-breadth and stature, 
Later the nasal measurements were included. Great care was taken in classifying 
the subjects according to tribe; no account was taken of « man's place of birth or 
residence, but careful inquiries were made as regards his ancestry. 

Tt may be objected that statistics derived from measurements of the sick do 
not fairly ropresont racial types. To this it may be answered, firstly, that the 
majority of the cases wore trivial; secondly, that no individual was included who 
‘was suffering from a complaint which might affect head-form or stature; thirdly, 
that about one-third were not really sick at all Of the last mentioned, about 
on hundred were villagers seen at a mission station, another hundred or eo were 
prisoners, chiofly political, in Mombasa gaol, and about three hundred were police 
6 applicants for admission to the police force. ‘The last were certainly above the 
tribal average in physique. All measurements were taken on adult males, 
‘Taken as a whole, therefore, the data may be regarded as fairly representative. 

‘The measurements made were as follows =— 


Glabello-cocipital head length 
Greatest transverse breadth ; 
Nasal length ; 

‘Nasal breadth ; 

‘Stature; 








all in accordance with the instructions published in Notes and Queries on 
Anthropology. 3 

‘The tribes of which measurements were obtained are the following ; their 
geographical relations one to another can best be gathered from the accompanying 
map which affords a better indication than any verbal description — 

Hamites—The Hamitic element in relative purity is represented by the 
Somali. 

= 1eos8, 
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Nilotes —The tribes of so-called “Nilotio” affinities (using the word rather as a 
linguistic term) are: the Turkana, Suk, Kamasia, and Njemps, around Take 
Baringo ; the Nandi near Mount Elgon ; the Ja-Luot (Nilotic Kavirondo) and 





1 he Ja-Luo proper are Acholi from the Nile Province who invaded the Kavi is 
am Latches from a cotury and a half to. century ago, Bat probably most Been oe 
speak Tho-Lio are of mixed ancestry, re 
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‘Kachamegat to the north of Kavirondo Bay ; and the Masai, extending, until lately, 
northward and sonthwand of Kilimanjaro, 

Bantw.—The Bantu-speaking tribes consist of : the Baganda to the north of 
Viotoria Nyanza ; the Bantu Kavirondo around Kavirondo Bay; the Akikuyn, 
Embn, and Akamba around Mount Kenia; the Kaseri Wanyamwezi and Sukuma 
to the south-east of Vietoria Nyanza:; the Chaga south of Kilimanjaro; the people of 
Lamu; the Swahili fringing the coast; the Giriama, Duruma,Digo, and Rabai (so-called 
“Nyika” tribes) behind Mombasa ; the Segeju behind Tanga ; the Segua behind 
Bagamoyo; the Wanyassaand Yao (Ajawa) west of Lake Nyassa; and the inhabitants 
of the Comoro? Islands (who may contain an Indonesian element). 

Non-Africans—The east coast of Atrioa has been exposed in recent, aswell 
‘a5 more remote, times to various influences emanating from outside. ‘The most 
important intrusive element is constituted by the Arabs, for two reasons. Firstly 
because their influence is of long standing, and secondly because they have mingled 
to a groat extent with the indigenous popnlation, Measurements are given of 
Sheher (Bedawi from well behind Aden, a nomad tribe, who are too poor to acquire 
lack slaves and are thorefore comparatively pure-blooded), Arabs of Yemen, and 
Arabs of Musoat, A number of data taken from individuals of mixed Arab and 
Swahili blood is also included for the sake of comparison. Tho extent of Indian 
influence upon Africa is still a doubtful question; certain cultural features, fairly wide- 
spread through East Afrios, seem to point to a certain amount of intercourse in 
early times, At the present day the number of Indians in the East Afrion 
Protectorate is considerable and shows a tendency to increase, ‘This modern Indian 
clement is represented by series of measurements of Punjabi, Biloch, and Cutoh, 
Unfortunately no nasal measurements of the Arab and Indian tribes were secured. 

In connection with the measurements discussed below, may be taken into 
consideration the following observations made by the eye alone, There is very 
little outward resemblance batween the Somali and Masai, but the Masai, Kamasia, 
Njemps, Nandi, and Lumbwa are not very easy to distinguish one from another, 
The Ja-Lno are quite distinct trom this group. Among the Bantu there is 
considerable variety of type within the tribe, and tho tribal groups are difficult, to 
distinguish except by means of tatu and ornaments, ‘The reason may be found in 
the tribal history. For instance, the Akikuyw appear to be immigrants in the 
country which they now inhabit; on their arrival they intermarried with, and 
absorbed, numbers of Athi (Dorobo), andl Inter were joined each year of scarcity by 
bodies of Kamba, Embu, Mera, and other peoples. ‘The importance of drought a8 a 
cause of tribal intermingling requires to be recognized. Every drought, and 








# Tho Kachamogs ares very mixed people, originally Banta, but now containing a 
considerable admixture of Nandi and Ja-Luo. ‘The majority of the old men spoke Banta se 
children, but the tribe is rapidly adopting Luo speech. 

* Historically the Comoro Islands have received a number of colonists from the Persian 
Gulf, but it is probable that the population contains an Indonesian element, similar to that of 
‘Madagascar, though lesa in degree. 
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consequent famine, meant wholesale emigration from the district; only few of 
the emigrants returned to their homes when the time of searcity was over, and the 
majority settled for good in the new country, often forming alliances with the 
neighbouring tribes ot becoming absorbed by them, In fact, a two-fold proves 
has continually been at work ; the pressure of increasing population has driven 
seotions of the agricultural tribes into the plains ; while a lengthy drought (such as 
that of 1897-1808) has driven them back in scattered bands to the mountains, 
whore the streams do not run dry, and edible roots and game may be found in the 
forests. In this way a great deal of inter-mixture has taken place among the 
Bantu, who are primarily agricultural. The pastoral tribes (ey, most of the Nilotes), 
however, have been less affected, since, being more mobile, they have avoided 
disaster by periodical migrations, according to seasons, within a more or less well- 
defined district, ‘Thus there has been a greater tendency to preserve homogeneity 
of type within tho tribe, a tendeney which hias sometimes been enforced, as among 
the Masai, by a sooial system which refuses to incorporate a stranger. Finally, it 
is perhaps worth mentioning that hair on the face is common among the inland 
tribes of German East Africa, such os the Wanyamwezi, Sukuma, eto, and the 
Manyema ; is observed occasionally among Akamba, Nyike, and Baganda; but is 
practically never seon among Akikuyw and Embu, 

‘The method of treatment of the data has been os follows, For each group of 
measurements and indices the average (symbolized by M) has been calculated, 
together with its probable error, also the standard deviation (eymbolized by ) 
and the coofficient of variation (symbolized by ©), with their respective errors, 

This has resulted in a mass of figures in which it is rathor difficult to “ see the 
‘wood for the trees," and it has been found necessary therefore to adopt somo method 
of summing tho differences which exist between tribe and tribe as a whole, ‘Tho 
caleulation of the ooefficient of correlation between each pair of averages would 
hhave been a laborious task, and would have resulted in a series of figures to express 
the difference between euch pair of tribos, It has been thought better to attempt 
to sum this difference in a single figure, even at the prico of employing a new 
formula, ‘The formula adopted, though it has not the mathematical nccuracy 
possessed by the coeflicient of correlation as usually calculated, gives, nevertholoss, 
‘sufficiently accurate indication of the sum of the differences existing between 
MM 
Val top 
symbolized as A. When this has been caloulated for each pair of corresponding 
‘means, the figures #0 obtained for each pair of tribes are added togther, and the 
sum expresses dogreo of difference existing between thoso tribes, This figure will 
be willed the Differential Index and will be symbolized as ¥A.1 

4\8 batng the stan ef eal proap OF atucles or indices, N tho trmiber ol taaitualy 


composing the group, D the difference of each individual from tho mean, SD the wun of these 
Gitertoct; nad GO theimat cf theaeare ofthe diferencee; thon 
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each pair of tribes to be of practical value. It is the following: 
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Before applying this formula to the results, it will bo as well to consider 
shortly the averages as they stand. 

Tables 1 and 11 give the average head lengths, and in Table 1 the tribes are 
arranged in ascending order and in parallel columns according as they are 
respectively Hamitio, Nilotic, Bantu, Arab, or Indian, Tt is immediately apparent 
that the Somali are among the longer-headed peoples, and with them are grouped 
cortain of the Nilotes, ey, Musai, Kamasia, Njemps, and Nandi, and the more 
southerly Bantu tribes, ‘The Baganila are also inieluded in this group, ‘The Arabs, 
‘on the other hand, are among the shortest headed (excopt where they have mingled 
with the Bantu, for the Arab-Swabili half-breeds are towards the other end of the 
seule). The Kachamoga, Suk, and Nilotio Kavirondo are also short-headed, while 
the Nyika tribes, together with the Lamu and Comoro peoples, also tend to short 
eadedness, ‘The approximation of the Lamu and Comoro peoples towards the 
Arabs, Cutch and Biloch, is interesting, The Punjabi, as might be expected, aro 
widoly different from the two latter. 

Head breadth is shown in Table 11, also in Table 2 in aseending order. 
Here the Hamites and Nilotes are towards the lower end of the scale, while tho 
Arabs, Biloch and Cutch, are among the broadest headed. As in the lust table the 
latter are accompanied by the Comoro and Catch, Of the Bantu, the southern 
tribes are more broad-headed than the northern, with the exception of the Kaseri, 
who, now that their neighbours have parted company with the Hatites and the 
Nilotes, who were grouped with them in Table 1, have remained with the latter. 
It is intoresting to note that the Arab-Swabili half-castes, just as they wore 
Ionger-headed than either Arabs or Swahili, are now broader-headed than either of 
their parent peoples, 

‘Tho cephalic index is shown in Tables 3 and 11, again, in Table 3, in 
ascending order; and the tribes group themselves more closely in accordance with 
the division into Nilotic and Bantu, ‘The Nilotios and Somali are distinctly the 
most dolichooephalic, though threo of the former, the Suk, Kachamoga, and 
Nilotic Kayirondo, have a brachycephalic tendency, and in this respect approximate 
rather to the Nyika tribes, The southern Banta, including the Baganda, are on 
the whole more dolichocephalio, and stand in this respect between the great body 
of the Nilotes and the Nyika tribes; again the Kaseri show affinities with the 
Hamitio-Nilotic group. Most brachycophalio are the Arabs, Biloch and Cutch, 
and the peoples of Lamu and Comoro are tiracketed with them, 

‘Tables 4 and 12 give statures, Table 4 in ascending order. Once more the 
Somali and the Nilotes fall together at one end of the scale, being on the whole 
markedly the tallest. Of the Bantu, the sonthern tribes have the. greatest 
stature, and among the tallest are grouped the Kuseri. ‘The Arabs (especially the 
more pure-blooded Sheher), Cutoh and Biloch, are short; 80, too, the people of Lamu, 
while those of Comoro show a slight tendenoy to taller stature. 

‘When we come to consider nasal measurements wo haye unfortunately to drop 
many of the tribes hitherto considered, sins data were only collected from a 
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certain number, ‘Tables § and 13 show nasil lengths, in ascending order. ‘The 
Somali and some of the Nilotes, such as the Masai, Njemps, and Turkana, have the 
longest noses, and are grouped with the Kaseri, followed by the southern Bantu 
tribes. The shortest noses are found among the tribes immediately to the north of 
the Vitoria Nyanza, both Nilotes and Bantu, since the Baganda, Bantu Kavirondo, 
Kachamega, and Nilotio Kavirondo are all grouped together at this end of the 
scale. The Kamba, Kikuyu, and Embu, as throughout, fall closely together among 
the shortor-nosed, 

Tables 6 and 13, of which Table 6 gives the nasal breadths in ascending 
order, present a similar result, ‘Tho Somali and Nilotes (except the Nilotic 
Kavirondo and, in this ease, the Turkana) have the narrowest noses, and the 
Kaseri follow them olosely, ‘The tribes of Kenia show a tendency to low nasal 
breadth, but the broadest noses are found among the southern Bantu tribes, 
including the Baganda and the two Nilotic peoples mentioned above, 

‘Tubles 7 and 13, nasal indices, do not show nourly so sharp w distinction 
botween Nilotic and Bantu as the table of cophalic indices. In uot: there sooms 
to be practically no line of deiareation, Of course the Somali have by far the 
lowest index; they are followed, at some distance, by tho Nilotes (excopt the 
Kavirondo tribes, and the Turkana who, as wo have soon, are distinguished by 
exooptionally broad noses), ‘The position of the Kaseri is noticoable ; they have a 
vory low index, and aro thus grouped with the most leptorrhine of the Nilotes 
they are consequently separated by some distance from their geographical 
noighbours, who, with the tribes immediately to the north of the Viotoria Nyanza, 
are the most platyrrhine of the series, ‘The Kenia tribes fallin the middle of the list, 











‘The caloulation of the formula jan A for all pairs of avorages, and 
fF oy 


‘the summation of the results for each pair of tribes, gives Table 8, which shows 
what we may terin the “ differential index” or 2A for each pair of tribes. This 
table is tho result of head, stature, and nasal measurements and indices, and there- 
fore includes only those tribes among whom the nasal measurements were obtained, 


If in any case the formula een works out at 1 or over, any SA into 
Tro) 


which it enters as n factor is printed in italics to indicate that in one 
particular at least considerable divergerice exists between the two tribes, 

Table 9 shows the onder of relation of each tribe according to $A; names in 
italios have tho same significanoe as the italicized figures in Table 8. ‘Tho first 
lance shows that the distinction between Bantu and Niloti is not absolute for all 
Purposes. Wo veo that the Kamba, Kikuys, Hmbu, Suk and Kachamoga aro 
inter-connootod by difrontial indices which fall below 2, and wo must thorefore 
regard them as one group, of which the Kenja tribes stand in nearer relation one 
to another than the rest, $0, too, the Bantu and Nilotic Kavirondo, and the 
Baganda are equally closely related, there being little difference between the two 
first, The Wanyamwesi and Sukuma, again, are extremely close, To return to the 
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Kamba-Kikuyn-Embu-Suk-Kachamega group, we see, a8 might be concluded from 
the inclusion of the latter, that by raising the limiting EA to 250 the Nilotie 
Kavirondo could be included. But it should be noted that in this caso the Embu 
‘ought to be subtracted owing to the difference in stature. If tho SA is raised to 
3, the Swahili Wanyamwezi and Bantu Kavirondo are included, the last named 
also differing from the Embu in stature, If the Kavirondo tribes are excluded, 
the Nandi can be related to the nuoleus group at this point, but they do not seem 
to show any affinity to the Wanyamwezi and Swahili, We have now been brought 
into relation with the other two groups. If the group, consisting of the Nilotio 
and Bantu Kavirondo and the Baganda be taken as a nucleus, and the differential 
index raised to 250, we again meet the Wanyamwezi; moreover, the Sukuma 
‘could be included if it be kept m inind that their nasal length is rather greater 
than the original three tribes, By raising the SA to 8, we include the Akamba, 
and are only prevented from adding the Embu and Kikuyw owing to the shorter 
stature of the former, and the narrowness of the nose compared with the Bagunds 
of the latter, ‘The Kamasia is another tribe which appears to have relations on 
both sides of the Bantu-Nilotic divide. If grouped with the Nilotie Kavirondo 
(SA under 2), and the XA be raised to 250, the Suk, Kamba, and Kikuyu can be 
included ; if the 2A is further raised to 8, the Wanyamweri ean be added, 

If we now consider the approximately pure Hamitos, as represonted by the 
Somali, we see that the Masai alone stand in any close relation with them ; the 
Njomps might have boen included ware it not for their broader noses. ‘The Masai 
themselves atand very close to the Njemps, and, it the SA be raised to 3, the 
Kaseri can be included. ‘Thus the Kaseri havo affinities with the Hamites through 
the Masai, and at the samo time are related, through the Nilotio Kamasia, to the 
Kikuyu, Kamba, and Suk. They appear also to have some relationship with 
the Turkana, though the brond noses of the latter make it necessary, perhaps, to 
consider them more closely akin to the Baganda and Nilotic Kuvirondo, 

If we consider the reverse of the picture and examine the tribes betwoen 
which the greatest diffyrences, as evidenced by high differential indices, occur, we 
may be able to fix their relative positions more exactly. ‘The greatest differences 
of all exist between the Somali, on the one band, and the Baganda and Bantu 
Kavirondo, on the other, But though this is 90, the Somali appoar remoter from 
the Nilotic tribes us a whole (other, of course, than the Masai and Njemps) than 
the rest of the Bantu. On the whole, the figures give support to the theory that 
‘one of the main distinctions between the Nilotes and Eastern Bantu consists in the 
fact that the latter at some remote period received a slight infusion of Hamitic 
blood. ‘That it was only a slight infusion and distant in time appears to be 
indicated by the fact that, the Kenia tribes are most remote from the Somali them- 
selves and from their nearest relations, the Masai and Njemps. 

It we now turn to Table 10, which gives the various differential indices 
composed of the head and stature measurements of all the tribes, we see that a 
‘compact group is formed by the Kenia tribes, Kikuyu, Kamba, and Embu, with the 
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addition of the Chaga and the Nyika peoples, Rabai, Digo, Giriama, and Duruma. 
All these fall within a limit of S41. If the limit be raised to 1-25, the Swahili 
re included; if to 1°50, the Suk, Kachamaga, and Nyasa, Similarly the southern 
tribes, Segna, Wanyamweri, and Ajawa form a nuclens, with a 2A of under 1, If 
this be raised to 1°25, the Nyasa are included, if to 1-50, the Swahili, Sukuma, and 
Kikuyu. ‘Tho affinities of the Segeju, on the other hand, appear to be more equally 
distributed between the Nyika and Kenia tribes, on the one han‘, and the more 
southern Bantu, ou the other, It is worthy of note also that the Somali and 
Baganda, from the point of view of head-measurements and stature alone, 
approximate, on the whole, more closely to one another and to the southern Banta 
tribes than to the Nyika and Kenin peoples and the Nilotes (excepting the Nilotio 
Kavitondo), As for the people of Lamu, they are to be classed on the whole with 
the Nyika, though they soom to have affinities also with the Arabs, mora 
particularly the half-breeds and those of Muskat, The Comoro Islanders, on the 
other hand, seem not to be closely related to any other tribe: and it is interesting 
to note that they appear to lie noarest to an Indian people, the Biloch. ‘The purer 
Arabs, the Sheher and those of Yemen, show little African affinities, but thoae of 
Muskat appear to bear some relationship with the Nyikn and Kenia peoples, It is 
truo that the relationship might disappear if their nasal measurements were available, 

Perhaps it will bo as well to summarize as shortly as possible the results to 
which these figures seem to point, ‘The Nyika tribes, Rabai, Digo, Duruma, and 
Giriama, are very closely related, and tho Chaga and Kenia tribes are of the same 
stock. ‘Those Kenia tribes, however, the Kikuyu, Kamba, and Embu, being, ae it 
‘were, outposts of the Bantu in riortherly direction, have mixed with ho tribes across 
the border, and have thus acquired an affinity with the Buringo Nilotes, Suk and 
Kamasia, and the Nilotes of Kavirondo, and the Kachatnega. Further south, 
the Wanyamwezi, Sukuma, Ajawa, Nyasa, and Sous appear to constitute 
another group in the Bantu area, and to this group the Baganda appear to belong 
rather than to the former, though they seem to have been modified by Nilotic and 
Hamitie influences, ‘The fact that this group of Banta stand neater to the Hamites, 
represented by the Somali, than does the other group of Bantu, would soem to 
support the theory that the Bantu bad their origin in tho leavening of negro tribes 
by a Hamitio admixture at an early date, and that the Nyika-Konia tribes have 
eon subsequently modified in the direction of their negro parents by later contact 
with the Nilotio tribes, 

‘The position of the Kasori is interesting, sinco it would seen that they must 
Do connésted with the tribes, mainly of Hamitic blood, on the east of the lake, the 
Bahima, Watusi, Waruanda, ete, At tho same time they display certain affinities 
‘with the Sakuma, ‘The Sogeju soem to stand rather between: the southorn Banta 
group and the Nyika-Kenia peoples. 

The affinity of the Masai with the Somali is evident, and it is rather 
‘surprising! nt first sight to see the great difference between the former, on the one 
Thand, and the Suk and Kamiasis, on the other; for it might reasonably be supposed 
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that the non-Hamitic element in the Masai was derived from the Baringo district 
or its neighbourhood, However, when we examine the figures we seo that the 
Njemps are closely allied to the Masai, the Kamasin to the Njemps, and the Suk, 
Nandi, and Nilotic Kavirondo, to the Kamasia. ‘Tho effect of the strong element of 
‘Hamitic blood in the Masai has been to modify the nose of that people to such an 
extent that a great difference in the measurements makes its appearance. ‘The 
Arabs show very distinct characteristics as compared with the Africans, bat a 
certain amount of admixture may be detected, especially among the Swahili and 
people of Tamu, and, to a lees extent, among tho Manyema, Possibly, too, their 
influence may be traced among some of the Nyikn tribes. It is interesting to note 
that the half-breod Arab-Swabili stand nearly always not, as we might expect, 
et woen the Arabs on the one hand, and the Swahili on the other, but to one side of 
both. ‘The tendency among the Comoro towards an Indian people is noteworthy. 

‘The Punjabi obviously have as yot made no mark upon Africa, 

Tt may be added that certain of the calculations are made from small, and 
perhaps inadequate, series of measurements, for instance in relation to the Njemps, 
Nandi, Turkana, Kamasia, Suk, Kaseri, Sukuma, Segua, Ajawa, Bantu Kavirondo, 
Chaga, Digo, Rabai, and Bilooh ; and it may be that fuller data might necessitate a 
modification in the above conclusions, In particular, more measurements on the 
Njomps, Nandi, Turkana, Suk, and Kaseri would be welcome, as well as nasal 
‘measurements relating to all the tribes for which they are now lacking. 

Finally it should be stated that the laborious work of collecting the data was 
performed by Dr. Leys, who wishes to express his thanks to Mr, I. Peacock, 
Goveinment Dispenser, Mombasa, for considerable assistance, given often at great 
inconvenience. The responsibility for the calculations rests on Mr. Joyce, though 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that Dr. Leys agrees in essentials with his 
conclusions, 
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2 | at | as me | 50 | 36 a 
4 | a5 | aas es | as | oar 4 
4 | ts | 36 we | ss | a 2 
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‘Masai—continued, 
2 
Stature 
Head | Head | Cephalic | Nawal | Nast | Nasal — | (inches 
Vength. | breadth, | index, | length. | breadth.| index. ‘over 
5 fect), 
45 196 144 q47 wm | 72°00. oh 
46 aw 148 740 ar | oe 4a 
a7 190 ul m2 4 | 37 7561 ot 
45 19 “7 75°38 4 | 38 70°00 ob 
49 103 45 7918 m | 3 68°03, 8h 
50 307 100 7246 oa | a7, 0°38. v 
aL 12 140 roe w | 80:00 5 
12 300 198 70°60 o | 80 ree 8h 
53 104 139 60°60 «| 30 st-03 of 
os we 140 7298 @ | 30 80:00 1 
05, 196 136 69°39 w | 3 788 10 
66 190 194 70°63 oz | a7 7146 9 
oF 107 Ma 78°60 wo | 8 7766 Ty 
58 191 138 72°36 a | 803. 4 
59 104 137 7062 Cee 84 
© 190 Ww Tha os | at " 
a 203 5 Gy 2 | 37 9% 
62 188 130 60°16 o | om 4 
63 188 M3 7008 oz | 37 ry 
ot 187 137 7326 mn | om 6h 
cy 198 at 1:04 oo | 0 n 
06 198 48 7080 wo | om oy 
7 189 108 89°00 oa | 30 5 
68 190 187 03°84 m | 30 3 
© 193 138 7150 as | 39 4 
70 197 148 72°60 o | a8 10 
a 200 M9 760 to | a7 ny 
2 at M5 78-00 mn | 40 8h 
7 198 ur 76°56 a | 30 8 
u 180 140 Hor 3 | 40 " 
i 192 139 72:40 | 4 0 
76 196 ue 7845 Ca) 84 
7 198 Ma 73-00 Cae 6 
% 307 1098 “79048 a | 4 u 
cy 200 sr) 6398. oe | 4 10} 
80 190 148 7487 ae th 
a 190 130 816 4 | 36 4 
CI 107 wr mee 3 | a7 8 
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‘Masat—eontinued. 
Stature 
Heal | Head | Cophatic | Nasal | Namal | Nasal | inches 
Mesh | eh) idee lng rein) tales, | over 
sa 199 ot 76°88 on | a 42°35 4 
ct 194 143 7 a | 8-03 a 
8 198 140 qr a | 36 7a47 7 
80 103 137 0:98 49 | 39 97°65 8 
7 199 48 THT a | a a9 sh 
88 188 aan 700 w | sz 74:00 ry 
9 189 138 78-02 oa | ae 50°90 4h 
0 189 3 75°66 os | 36 oon 7 
a 198 190 76°68 oo | 4 88°25 oy 
a 
1 196 140 60 | 4s 400 of 
2 197 wg os | a7 61°79 9 
= a 188 143 “a | 3 sre ob 
4 102 138 so | 40 14s 8 
5 190 ae 49 77:66 n 
6 182 138 | a7 Toren 2 
7 181 133 o | a 8-67 6 
8 108, ui a] we 60:36, Dy 
o tot 138 sa | 38 71:20 0 
10 1st 139 wo | a 88-07 7 
n 107 us -|- = 4 
ae SE ee 
3 1 194 137 70°62 wo | o orn 8 
3 108 146 78°74 a | 40 on 12 
a 190 149 7842 | as 7:78 ob 
‘ 193 153 rer 4 | a2 91°80 10 
5 103 139 ra'08 4 | 30 82:95 7 
6 199 142 71°30 a | a9 3-98 * 
7 108 148 118 om | 4 85°25 w 
8 188 137 787 a | oa 83°10 8} 
® 195 43 72:88 a) a 23 of 
10 188 139 73°05 ao | 43 93-48" 6h 









































222 ‘Nonwas M. Luvs axp T. A, Jovon—Note on a 
Kawasta—eontinued, 

Statore 

‘Head | Head Cophatic | Nasal | Nawal Nasal (iuches 

Aength. | treadth, | index. | length. breadth) index. pnd 
n 185 | 1s Tage a 35 Ha 5 
12 eT) 7830 | 42 | 100-00 7 
19 10130 00°85 w | s0'9 6 
u ton NT 70-47 a | 3 80°85 5 
1% 130 MT 7819 43s | 40 e338 4 
16 0 ut 1877 as | a6 80°98 a 
1 ase 13 78-57 | a pon 4 
18 206 2 6898 cy 6 NBS w 
19 16% M0 75-08 at |) ae 72°35 ° 
0 197 | 15 73-00 02 ny Baas 7 





Suk. 

1 180 45 80°66 % | a anes y 
2 183 3 7815 2 | a w62 7 
a 185 as rere a | 38 88°57 6b 
4 183 us 700 | 39 od ny 
6 19 143 73°71 a | 87°58 5 
6 185 ctr 97:8 a | 40 78:48 8 
1 19 146 76°84 4a | 43 | 100-00 BY 
8 193 a7 0:1 49 | 40 083 9 
9 188 143 7606 a | 48 or 5h 
10 1st Mt 78°60 wo | we 70°00 7 
n ass Mt vase 43 | 44 | soray ” 
w 187 15 756 a | 80°56 5h 
8 101 we 70°68 2 | 3 0°58 4 
“ 181 10% 4°60 sa | os reat ob 
16 1 140 teat | sear 1 





188 
193 
188 
187 
188 


ut 
146 
142 
130 
138 























Of 
44 
Ci 
4h 
4 
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NANot—etinned, 
Head Head ‘Cophatic Nasil | Nasal Nasal 
length. | breadth. index, length. | breadth, index. one 
6 | 1 | ue | wo | a ayers 8} 
7 ass | a6 4 | 3s . of 
‘ we | a7 a | Thar cy 
a 192 136 a a 4 
0 ise | 187 wo | oa Fy 
: u 193 | 138 ao | a 8 
: it} 189 Ma a 38 40°86 % 
b 1s | 0 | 0 | wun o 
“ 196 | 199 Po ee ST 6 
TORKANA. P 
1 we | us |e | wo 9 
2 196 | 15 a | at | ays 9 
3 ist | 138 40 | 0 | 10205 | 10 
4 ir | 138 4s | a a60 4 
5 wm | us na | 4 ry 
6 | 12 | 1s aw | 4 ° 
7 | 12 | 199 43 | 48 | 00-00 9 
8 187 | 130 | a | a | aoe a 
© | 516 | 196 wo | a 6-7 5 


























1 180 ua 7944 aa | 43 | 100-00 Cy 
3 18 148 1807 4 | 38 80-00 a 
4 a 194 180 Tras 49 | 39 70°60 a : 
4 is | ua 7814 “| a0 88°04 o ; 
6 186 aut P68 as |e 59°68 ey) 
6 178 M2 0°78 4 | 30 97°50 3} 
7 188 143 70°00 aw] oa orn 44 
8 m4 18 85-00 a | wo 48°05 44 1 
8 184 it 70°08 a] ae 90°01 4 - 
10 7 M5 ano wo | as 80°66 4 
n 1m | 14 40°00 4) 40 ‘aso8 6 
2 180 143 798 42] as | toes ol 
18 wo | 14s gage a | 9 80°67 oh 
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Kacnampaa—continued, 
EE ee SS 
: Stature 
Head | Head | Cophatic | Namal | Nasal | Nasal — | (inches 
Jongth. | breadth. | index. | Yength, [breadth Index, over 
B feet), 

uw 185 100 3108 | oa 6 
16 180 ua 7046 40 | 1 
16 188 0 mi ao | oat 8 
Ww 180 4 76.19 a | «@ By 
18 awe 156 areas au | 38 4 
10 a8 19 78:00 a] ae ay 
20 182 us 78°08 a | 9 10 
a 164 wae mit 1s | 48 5 
sa 178 182 8580 a | a un 
ri 184 40 70:00 a | om 6 
4 181 199 70°80 @ | 9 3h 
% 102 a2 75-90 43 | 38 4 
26 1st 140 77°86, 44 | 40 ot 
37, 184 ut 76°68 a | 40 a 
8 191 198 10 a | 48 7 
20 191 16 70-44 a | 49 8 
0 18 133 78 43 | 30 a 
a 183 148 79°78 a | 4 a 
a2 199 14 780 a |) a 4 
33 183 140 76°00, a7 | 38 ti 
En 1 130 70-48 a | 3s ob 
% 199 148 ryar Ce 104 
6 185 17 70:40 a | 48 7 
7 200 196 68°00 a | a a 
38 183 191 80-61 wo | a 6 
3 181 145 80" 43 | a8 a 
40 1a 106 7861 we | 4 8 
au 7 140 2010 a | ao 4 
42 | 160 6 a8 | u 
8 178 ut 70st oe | 40 4h 
ary 188 139 78°94 ee) 7 
46 a7 wo 70:10 wo | 0 8 
46 a) M6 356 w | 4s 0 
a 188 Wo ap | 39 6 
48 169 139 » | 0 4 
49 180 148 42 | 38 4 
60 198 us a | 4 6h 
ot 180 ory a | 39 * 
2 ae at 40 | 38 ah 




































——— 
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Kacameca—continued. 














eat | rout | Cophatio | Naw | Nast | — Nanat | (inched 
length. | brenden. | inex.” Tength. [brendth} index, [over 

rr 7 MT 89°05 m | 4 sare on 
M4 188 13 38 4 | 4 | toner 3 
iy 192 49 7°60 m | as ahs 8 
16 180 us 780 w | 30 78°00 3 
Go 198 43 yee 45 | 38 a 10h 
68 185 M7 70°40 4a | 43 | 200-00 1 
89 190 3 76°20 ao | 39 | 100-00 oh 
0 192 Mt 73-44 48 | 30 ‘1 8 
o 18 as nese 40 | 30 7°50 a 
62 179 ut 7e7r a | 39 ort 8 
63 189 146 so | 38 77°55 10p 
ot 186 Ma as | 48 | 100-00 nt 
65 am 17 43 | 37, 8605 9 
66 104 Mi a | 38 80°85 10} 
a 179 14g a | 38 92°68 3 
68 191 12 a | 40 sot 9 
69 1 133 so | 38 25-00 =y 
70 179 iss | 47 37 era 4 
a 108 ui | 48 | 38 T9847 1 
2 ee) a | a9 8a 8 
% 188 45 | 32 39 75-00 10 
14 189 “7 } 4 | 4 0:91 9 
i yas | 138 4 | 4 7-62 bh 
76 1 | at so | 40 | t0e-se 6 
" 189 138 | w | 4 ‘W091 

78 182 137 as | a7 77°08 BY 
79 178 135 | aa | as | tosis 5 
0 am 198 a | ow 8'08 n 
ot 190 nue wo] at #013 1 
82 180 40 u | 37 arse o 
83 181 ut a | oa wee 2 
84 as | 187 a | 40 97°66 oh 
88 187 138 a | a ares 44 
6 180 a2 | 46 a7 8043 4b 
7 185 188 4 | 3 87°60 ab 
88 187 143 a | a 100-00 2 
89 187 143 “| oa7 h00 7% 
% i 0 a | a 100°00 4) 
o ane 147 | 0 | 4 sa-70 Sh 


























You. XU. Q 


Nonuas M, Lers axp T, A. Joron—ANote on a 



































Kacuanteaa—eontinued. 
Oe 
* Stature 
Heal | Head | Cephalic | Nasal | Nasat | Nasal — | (inches 
length. | breadth, | “index. | length, | breadth] index, over 
0 feet), 
om 187 149 7877 w | % | oro oh 
93 1st 137 TH a | a mr 8 
om 187 uo 70:08 4 | a8 83:87 oh 
% 17 14 ara a | 3 m7. 3 
m6 10 wa Tr wo | a | 20850 u 
7 190 M6 70's aw | a 0°88 oh 
08 190 11 79:40 | 3 88°37 1 
90 182 138 75782 a | 4 Ca Fy 
100 181 133 7848 x0 | 39 | 100-00 sh 
Kavmoxpo (Nuorte). 
1 1st 163 #316 =| - - |e 
2 187 133 ae =-|- - 5 
3 vot 49 76°80 -—|- = U 
4 1st a 78:26 Se - 33 
5 198 ur 750 -|- - 8} 
6 1st 12 wit -|{[- - 1} 
7 197 17 ry -—|- ~ 7m 
8 181 189 76°80 -|- - ut 
9 188 i) 76°06 -|- - a 
10 189 140 75°68 ao | 9 34 
aw 190 Mi 74a 4a | 10} 
2 188 ar) 70°00 ae] 10} 
13 19) 43 1st a | a 4 
u 166 Ms Coad aja 4 
1 100 138 qeos |, a7 | 40 6 
Ww 186 140 35-8 a | ae 0 
uv 182 150 ait 4 | a 8 
ay 181 140 785 ui} a nN 
» 188 135 Tat 46 | at | toear 3 
20 181 14h 0-11 ao] ow 31:76 ny 
a |, 197 ur Tye 0 | 30 78°00 12 
38 164 130 75°04 4) as | Loner 0 
cy 207 a) Hat 0 | 43 80°00 a 
By 184 190 62 42 | 42 | 100-00 oh 
2 187 4s 755 a | 0 90:91 8) 
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Kavmoxno (Niworie)—continuad. 











Head | Head | cephatic | Naot | Nawt'| Nasal — | (tochen 
fongth. | breadth. | index, | length, |breadth, index, | “over 
fot). 
26 oo | 7 71:36 | 4 8-49 10} 
a7 wr | us 20°15 “| a 90-18 n 
2 ws | 14 70:06 a | 9 oh 
%» ws | 15 rea | 4 Mb 
» 105 | 148 748 “| oa ° 
a we | uaa’ | ra-or a | 43 s 
n vo | 140 real wo | a a 
29 17 |g N a | a 6 
m4 wo | 0 78s 3 | 7 5 
% ii | 37 Th46 ws | a9 5 
% iso | 4s 78:3 a | as a 
a it | 129 met » | a ° 








Kavitoxpo (Bantu), 

















1 192 13 Th48 48 | 48 | 100-00 7 
2 188 6 66 a | 4 95°50 5h 
3 197 13 72:60 wo | 4s 90°00 n 
4 189 140 Thor a“ | 30 88°65 6 
5 179 139 7 so | 38 78°00 
6 186 145 77°06 4 | 4 sir42 5 
7 199 137 70°26 40 | 38 95°00 4 
8 191 140 73°30 a | oa 9918 7 
9 195 Mi 781 ul} oe ors a 

10 182 149 a8 a | 38 i 

n 183 Me Treo aw | a 6 

8 190 M7 a | 4 

18 is | 136 7-14 ola 3 

M 191 139 728 4 | 4a BY 

6 197 ua 72:00 ao | 8} 

6 100 148 as | os 10} 

Ww 106 uz | 75°00 wo |] of 

18 103 148 70°08 a) as 8b 

10 180 187 70:80 “ow 5 

20 189 149 078 ao | a 6 

21 187 M4 01 43) 38 44 

3 108 9 a | 0 5h 

3 19 M0 76°84 3 | ah 

ny 190 a o | 4 ry 


























Q2 
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BAcawna, 
——.|H 
Stature 
Head | Heat | Cephalic | Naat | Nasal | Nasal’ | (inches 
Jength. breadth, ‘index, | length, | breadth.) index. over. 
8 feet), 
1 189 ut 7400 -|e= = 4 
a we 1a 75°00 =-|- - 5 
a 1480 148 anee =|= = iy 
4 187 139 7019 =) = = 5 
5 194 uz 70°20 -|- = 3p 
6 mi 14 090 -|= = 4 
g 195 180 76:98 =p = of 
8 189 148 789 =-|- - a 
9 v8 138 158 -|- = 2 
10 193 Wo 7254 = |= = & 
u 191 139 m7 = | Bo 5 
a v9 aut 7877 =-|- = a 
43 180 40 778 a3 | 43. | 200-00 4 
Ww 186 49 a | a | 0pr65 58 
1 186 aL “| 4s 95-45 7 
16 109 Ma | 43 5°56 ® 
uv 198 148 “4 | 46 | 200-00 6h 
18 1ST 1s a2 | a 62 4p 
9 wo 13 a | 49 | 00-00 4 
20 192 16 as | 4a 167 6 
a1 188 134 aw | 33 SA ob 
3 17 ut o | a ont a 
2a 194 uo 4 | 39 oro ab 
4 202 150 6) 0 05°88 4 
85 196 5 4s | 44 mor 8b 
36 193 ry os | a 77°86 of 
% 198 14s ao | 40 | 100-00 ° 
28 204 190 40 | at | torr By 
29 194 189 az | 42 | 100-00 6h 
30 200 11 4 | 40 | rarer a 
at 190 ut a | oa oars F) 
3 188 3 ao | a tear 6 
33 184 137 42] 43 | to. 6 
mu 108 40 a | a 7 
33 196 139 | ow 4 
0 201 un 4 | a7 4 
37 188 uo | 4 on 
38 183 138 aa | as 6) 
30 108 us ef] oa 8 
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BaGanpa—continued. 
——————— ee 
Stature 
Heal Head Niwal | Nasal ‘Nasal (inches 
length. | breadth, length, | brendeh,| index. over 
| 6 fect). 
«| x00 | ww | oe | ow | | oer 1 
a | ioe | wo | ree | a fa | goes oh 
ae 189 148 78ST 43 38 88°97 ab 
| oar | ue | om | a | a | orae ey 
4 |e | os | ome | ae | ao | asiey 2 


ee 














Kasens, 
ee SSS 
1 7 | id 78:40 om | 40 rey | 6 
2 190 140, The vw | a 708 | 8h 
3 201 M46 3 | sro | 8h 
4 182 137 | 42 mes | 8 
5 188 134 a | @ | us | om 
6 185 136 4 | 4 ont 3h 
7 185 M7 as | 38 ro 8 
8 wt | ous on 39 4 
9 189 150 43 42 | 9 
0 195, 135 48 a | 5h 
n 189 | 130 a | 30 82-98 7 
| | wo a | 52-08 6 
a 
Suxuma, 
ee 
1 | a0 | 140 760-04 -|- - OT 
2 | 19 M6 Ty aT - - = oy 
3 | 197 Me 7208 =| ea] 5 ni 
4 | 7 ue 7208 wo | 47 40 6 
o 188 8 7878 40 od ORs 6 
6 196 M7 76-00 ” “ 100-00 | * 

7 176 135 7670 ” 30 80-07 2 
8 | 0 Wa can ce 40 “ 80°80 7 
° 18 143 70°88 6 4 83 8 
0 185, 143 77-90 a 44 ose oh 
n 190, Im 70°08 49 43 are. 8h 
ar 190 145, 7682 50 w 100-00 ss 
1% 188 40 7708 49 | 49 | 100-00 18 
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Sukuma—continued, 
Stature 
Head Cephutio | Naval | Nusat | Nasal | Ginches 
ongth, | Yreadeh, | index. | Yength,| brendth.| index. | over 
 fowt), 
uw 190 143 168 os] a 78°85 6 
Ty 198 11 me 49 | 39 7148 CY 
w 02 148 ie ss) 40 7547 7 
a 182 12 aoe 43 | 48 | 100-00 5 
6 198 7 76°56 4a | 44 | toxas 0 
w 198 ry m8 48 | 50 | sopur 4“ 
0 soe 190 HH0 oo | 38 Cau 6) 
a 185, 137 7h08 oy | 40 7047 10 
Waxvamwezt. = 
i 
1 ar test a | m9 ob 
2 aad 75°00 a | a mar oh 
a 10 ween as | 39 aves 8 
4 us mis Cee 8-00 8 
6 11 79°89 a | ae S750 3 
6 “7 79-03: 4 | 49 8g 2 
7 149 0 we | 0°76 sh 
8 104 299 a | as 91°40 4 
9 aan so: a | 30 08 4 
5 0 187 2 78-94 3 | 48 5-88 3 
u 186 Ty r9°8t wl oa a542 2 
at 196 7 7588 | 43 orm a 
a 191 Ty TH98 a | a7 9810 ? 
“ 189 49 6:78 | 38 10:1 4 
1 100 “7 75°00. mo | ow 3-08 a 
6 197 47 mee we | ou O76 4 
wv 198 141 78:00 wo | oa 80°18 4 
18 181 M1 790 az | 38 80°86 ob 
0 204 13 70°10 we] az | toetr 8 
so eT 100 73°89 | 4 8°75 a 
a1 189 180 79st “] oa 1s ry 
2 190 | 100 78°08 ee 0"98 44 
2 197 18 716 0 | % 80-07 u 
4 18 138 7450 | 38 95°00 8h 
ey 190 6 Ts | 4 99:76 6 
6 wo | a7 778 a | 0 05:12 ob 
a 188 17 7es7 4 6 80°00 6 


























[Swtes Gf Eispead Matauremenis row ast Arica 



































Wasvamwazi—eontinued, 
Stature 
Head | Head | Cephatio | Nasal | Nowl | Namt — | (inches 
Venera] dens” | hth teen] todas | ove, 
28 180 143 4 | az | s0n4 6 
9 193 146 as | 46 | 10:00 7 
0 204 143 os | ad sre GY 
a1 108 148 oa | 40 76:92 10 
38 107 18 bo | ot | 208-09 sb 
3 183 140 wo | 4 80°00 oh 
Mu 188 137 ao) 40 86-06 a 
% 200 cr) oo | a soe 5 
20 188 ue 4s | a9 976 5 
a 196 7 a | 4 met By 
ES 102 ur o | are 4 
0 201 138 as | a8 | 100-00 7 
40 186 130 4s | 40 ay-a8 Cy 
a 1st 139 ao | 39 aye 4 
2 183 a7 | 1-8 4 
3 ast 139 a] 86°87. 0 
“4 195 14a ss | 38 0:57 oh 
6 191 149 —j- - 3h 
46 184 149 -|- = 6h 
a7 189 143 -|- = th 
48 01 Mz -|- = 5 
49 08 100 -|- - 10h 
0 193 148 -|- - 4 
oh 1093 1390 -|- ~ 8} 
52 191 140 -|- - 8h 
oa 187 1 -|- - a 
ot 196 148 -|- - Ci 
0 196 148 -|- - 4“ 
6 199 146 -|- = Ww 
7 00 M9 -|- ~ DY 
18 161 146 -|- - 7 
09 198 149 -|- - 44 
on 191 146 -|- - CY 
o 192 Mt -|- - oy 
ee 198 145 -|- - 7 
ea a | ada - |} - - 6 
4 195 168 -|- = at 
6 v1 M8 -|- = 6 
oo 130 | 1s. -|- = of 
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Waxvamwrzi—eontinued, 
a 
? Stature 
Heat | Hout | Cephalic | Nasal | Nasal | Nasal | (inchos 
Jength. | breadth, | index. | length, |brendth, index. iy 
"7 190 ry 75:79 -|- a o 
08 196 140, 748 -|- = a 
c 190 138 aan -|- = mt 
0 184 100, mI =| - = at 
a 188 uae 76°68 -|- = oh 
a 188 3 18:06 -|- = 4 
@ 104 MMs 78-71 -|- = 4 
a 180 138 708 =| - - of 
6 197 ui 767 - - 6 
76 103 49 790, -|- - R 
7 187 Mt 7701 = = 8h 
8 96 | 6 140 =] = = of 
co) 185 130 Tats -j- ~ 6 
60 182 137 368 -|- = a 
aL 1st 14s mt -|- ~ @ 
82 190 158 80°58. -|- = 3 
83 181 re 7-00, -|- = 7b 
& 184 att 78°26 -|- - 6 
* 196 145 78:98 -| = = 8 
86 181 139 0°80 =|- = t 
87 186 M7 79°08 -|- = 6 
58 198 ua 7282 -|- - 5 
69 186 14 Hat -|- = 5h 
90 160 1a 781 -|- = ry 
on 188 108 On) -|- - rr) 
oe 191 ua 18 -|- = 8 
ir) 191 149 78-01 -|- - 3 
” 102 1g 74:90 -|- - 9 
m 190 193 80:68 -|- - 3 
06 100 130 a1 -|- 2 a 
oT 198 11 70% -|]- = mn 
98 185 ue 16-70 -|- 2 
0 1 148 m1 -|- es 6 
100 190 ry 76-96 -/- = 2 
101 189 Ma 76°66 -|- = a 
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Nyasa. 








Head 
length. 


191 
wi 
188 
18 
187 
1982 
182 
189 


192 
191 
191 





3 
43 
MI 
2 
MA 
M40 
| 46 
ue 
141 
143 
147 


142 


145 
a 
138 
190 
159 
150 
143 
152 














r-0t 
76-40 
78-08 
7012 
TOT 
78:00 
73-90 
mass 
7487 
762 
70-76 
6 
73°58 
749 
75-08 
70-09 
71a 
7282 








Nasal 
length, 








Nasal 
breadth 





Nasal 
indox. 
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(inches 
feet) 











HPSBSSSSSERSRES SEN STEER ES ces aces 












BESESSEEES 





BEREESESREEEEEES 








Nia) 1) fa i Ve a 08 La 


1 





1 


! 


1 


I 


I 








BESLS SE SS SaA "SLY * ESS * LSS 
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SeaEsu—voutinued, 





























Head | Head | Cephalic | “Nawal | Nasal | Nasal reese 
length. | trendth, | index. | length. | brondth| index, | over 
8 feet). 
a 188 6 37°06 -|- - W 
3 189 143 15°66 -|- - 8 
uM 200 137 68°50 m | 4 sor oR 
6 164 M7 mga | 47 | 30 soos 4 
0 201 150 rer | ap | az woe 
Srova. 

1 189 166 82-54 -|]= - 4 
2 200 5 -|- = st 
‘a 00 146 = |= = cy 
4 179 cy -|- = oh 
5 | 198 149 - = 8 
6 201 140 -|- = ok 
7 194 148 reno - |= = 4 
8 | 9 180 78°58 -|- = 7 
° 194 153 708 - |= = 6 
10 atys 143 cae -|- = a 
u | aa | a 79H wo | a 82°00 ob 
19 | 18 6 78TH 08 42 79°85 7 
Swann, 

1 aso | = Wo. 78 -|- - 1 
: 183 140 70°60 -|- = ay 

3 im 196 10 -/- ~ oy 
4 188 148 78-72 -|- os ah - 
5 7 aa +| 79°60 -|- - at 
8 | 198 Ms Hat -|- - 2 
a 187 445 7b a ee - 3 
8 190 43 620 =| - = 5 
® 183 189 e068 -|- = at 
10 you | 63 Te87 -|- = a 
u 180 ut 7033 -|- = of 
12 101 146 70:45 -|- = u 
18 194 105, 79°00 -|- = oh 
uw 190 ur 7491 -|- - 4 





























236 ‘Nouwas M. Lays axp ‘T. A. Joror—Note on a 














‘Swartti—eontinued. 

Statore 

Hea | Hoad | Cephalic | Nasal | Nasal | Nasal | (inches 

ength. | breadth. | index. | length, |breadth, index. | ‘over 

Bifeet), 
1s 185, arty 78h -|- - 4 
16 199 ur 78 - |= = 0 
a 204 188 75°00 ane Wes. ak Fy 
18 200 ui 78°50 -|- - a 
ST 193 157 81°85 =|- ~ 5 
20 9 a9 76°80 SN vies a2 ob 
a 183 aa 7486 = lS = 2 
2 195 us TH6 - = = of 
33 aa M3 83°15 || > eae 3 
en 185 130 7514 -|/- - a 
: 35 193 40 72:08 - i) = 3 
326 189 6 7785 -|- “A 3 
a1 205, 15 71-08 = = He a 
28 195 us 72 -|- - | a 
29 7 140 7910 -j|- =r |} ue 
20 178 us 83515 -|- - ab 
a 190 136 71°58 -|- - 5 
32 v9 us 045 =|- — at 
% 190 6 76°84 = || a SI st 
mu 192 145. 76°68 -|- - 105 
35 188 ue 76°85 -|- - oh 
36 195 150 76:02 -|- = at 
7 189 136 7861 -|- - 6 
38 187 15 764 = | — a 
29 93 M5 7518 -|- = ok 
40 193 16 75665 -|- - ok 
a 97 154 er -|i- - 7 
a 187 M5 Tbh -j\- = BY 
7 3 187 49 79-00 = = = 6h 
“4 200 153 70°50 =/- = Ci 
co 190 153 76°88 a a-40 ot 
46 189 146 785 4 | a $750 4 
a 186 160 anes 8 Tee ry 
“8 1867 138 73% 0 | 0 8163 2 
0 18 us 79°01 46 9848 6 
50 ast aun 77:00 4 | aa 80-58 4 
oO so 153 61 4 | a2 88°89 4 
oe woe Ma ry28 4 | 43 93°48 6 
53 sor us 70°65 oo | a 1-48 A 
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Lamw. 
Head | Head | Cophatic | Nasal | Nasal | Nasal 
length. | breadth. index. | Jengeh. |breadth,| index. 
| 

1 wo | as | arue a= = 

2 184 196 434 cls = 

a 1st 14 = hs ef 

4 ass Mw 7068 2 \= a 

5 10 us 76-39 Se = 

6 198 vo rea Sales = 

7 ase 1 78°03 =e = 2 
8 194 146 75°26 = eee | re 

9 180 130 sen See = a 
1 | am | ow Pa Me | = 6 
u 19 | 1s =e = 6 
3 so | 14s 80-00 = VS = 5h 
13 ist | as 70:47 = = = 4 
4 186 it suis = = 3 
16 itt 149 aps = = By 
6 ist | 149 79-68 eee = 4 
v7 180 M7 sro a = 3 
18 180 143 75°00 = - at 
10 16 | a6 78:40 = - 4h 
20 186 7-81 a 4 5 
a 189 067 BE] eee = 8 
2 188 rere So is = ag 
3 488 78:72 a = 4 
a 105 79°38 =2 pe = 1 
% 153 | -re60 =a) = = 
6 198 ec sa | 45 ob 





198 
173 
190 
194 
191 
189 
175 
19 





142 
136 
us 
at 
190, 
152 
1st 
40 





Banat. 


m7 
reer | 
76-32 
77°84 
78-88 
80-42 
78-29 
























































238 Norwas M. Leys axp T. A. Jovce,—Note on 
‘Ranar—oontinved. 
| Stature 
Houd | Head | Cophatic | Nasal | Nasal | Nasal | (inches 
Jength. | breadth | index. | jength. | breadth, index, ayer 
feet). 
o 180 as 76°66 =) = = : 
0 190 148 roy f= | — | 33 
u 183 136 These =| be = as 
13 198, 145 7400 =] = = ob 
3 197 148 7618 w]e sr50. ob 
Dico. 
1 193 139 -|=-| = ES 
2 188 138 See = 3h 
3 185 12 =-|- = 6 
4 189 148 -|- ~ oh 
5 173 134 —|- = BY 
6 191 11 =|) — = ey 
7 Tat 3 -—|- = vs 
8 188 us |. -|- = ay 
r) 191 139 -|- - a 
10 194 us =|[- = 4 
u 195 166 wa |e 95-56 4b 
” 189 139 a | 3 140 at 
B 201 ao 49 | 00 | 102-05 wh 
uM 188 aut as | at | sos 3 
6 185 143 a | oe 8-00 3h 
—_— 
Dogoma. 
a 
1 194 ‘tot 78h =) = + ny 
2 we | 167 08 ees = ay 
3 188 at 1608 -|- a 3h 
4 190 138 res -|- = 4 
. wa 138 79°31 + | - 6 
6 185 149 80°55 -) = = 4 
vy 189 48 78-31 = = fe ak 
8 188 1d ae =|- 2 2 
o 194 at 723 = = 1 
10 187 139 mas Ee || = a 
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Dunvma—continued. 
| Stature 
Head | Head | Cephalic Namal | Nasal | Nasal | (inches 
Tength. | breadth. | index. length, pea oS 
1 182 134 7368 -|- = ey 
2 196 1a rar —|]- = 5 
1B 187 138 73:80 — | = = 8 
u 191 15 -|/- - 6 
» 165 148 80°00 = 2 2 y 
16 188 140 Te — |= = oh 
" 200 us 70°60 = | = = 6} 
18 198 1592 187% = |= = 6 
19 180 197 wi -|- = cr 
20 181 140 77°35 -|- ~ a 
a 181 140 78-02 ee | = ct 
32 107 49 76°68 -|- - 3h 
2a 106 150 70°68 - |= - 5 
en 108 3 78°74 -|- = ot 
25 187 12 75-04 =| = 6 
28 194 143 7-7 -|- = 5h 
7 180. 140 78; =-|- = a 
8 189 14 69°85 - |= = 4 
9 1st 140 26-00 -|- = } 
20 182 137 98 -|- = oh 
a 190 144 76°99) .4| — || = = 3} 
32 186 us 76°34 = |- = af 
33 187 a1 40 =] = = a 
uM im 138 ret =| s = 3 
30 198 uz 617 -|- = sf 
6 190 150 16°38 =| = 5 
37 183 143 7815 = |= = at 
38 189 47 7778 -|- = tt 
30 180 153 78:89 -|- = at 
40 190 160 78°06 =| = & 4 
a 188 135 ast -|- = 3 
42 181 139 76°80 -|- = y 
4a 190 are) 76°26 -—|- = a 
4 195 139 198 =-|- = 6 
“o 199 197 78°80 eis au r 
40 189 138 73°02 — |= — 5h 
a 195 140 770, =~|/= = 8 
48 182 138 TH? -|- 2 t % 
49 194 acd 73-20 =-|- = tb 
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Dvxwas—continued. 
SS 
Stature 
Head | Head | Ce 7 
ed, |e | SRE’ Ree aeean| ieee: | ver 
ste, 
me las | ae | are | = | = = at 
su || 750) yale 2 3 
wa | owe | ue | vee | — | — = " 
a | 10 | ue | 747 = = st 
sw | me | wo | per = = 3 
w | wo | i | zee | — | — = ry 
as | 10 | ms | esp | — | = = at 
| ae | a | ew | | = 2. st 
ve | a5) ame | ce | — | — 4 oh 
wo | io | wo | vey | — | — = % 
oo | i | we | ars | — | — 2 4 
ov | am | ao | ome | — | — = 2 
ca | oe fous | aw | = | — = aL 
me |e fam | me | — | 2 ob 
a alam | ui) ewe fe | = 3 
eo |e | i | awe | — | — = 5 
oo | we | ue | see = = a 
a | wo | mo | aes 4 | 100 | a 
dt 
eo 
1 iss | 0 aE 2 a 
2 | we | 10 =. a a 
a | we | um =| = = oh 
4 | ae | our | = 8 
5 | wm | ws =| = = 4 
s | ws | 10 Se = 3 
7 | 1 | i26 ES |= = 5 
s | wo | 138 Bees | os a 
o | ie | 1 Eby se = a 
1 |e | 138 = = oh 
n | io | ae = et = = 
a2 | 190 | 199 Se = ‘ 
1a | 1s | ase EW a a 
ww | tee | sr Bee = s 
| i | se eS |e zs A 
w | im | m4 = | = : 
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Grntama—continued, 
apes a ES 
Innis, | teeedth, | “Wein | ionget|ureaaen| age | 
feet) 
| | | 
" 178 7 aS (Ss Ss 4 
1% | 0 = i 2 4 
w | wo | am Zales, = 4 
2 | 10 | 10 S| = ° 
stall gai aaen: OG) Ne we | 
a | wo | us | mm | — | = = 4 
ee ote eal = 3 
a | ie | ue we | ewes 7 
Nyika. 
1 191 a4 > = - 4 
2 | wa | 150 S| Ue = 7 
3 | 183 M6 — = = 6 
+ | wo ] ai = 5 
s | ues | a ae = 2 
6 | m | 16 ae = 4 
7 | i | aso a = nN 
8 | 47 uz = = - 3 
2 | 13 | uo ates “= 4 
w | ae | us = = ? 
n | ae | ue =e = By 
ty 181 43 -/— — ay 
1 | a |e Zoi = 4 
uo} oa | BS P= = a 
w Ww M5 -j- = 7 
w | wo | no =e = z 
7 189 145 = =s)| ~ 43 
w | io | om | 7 Sie = i 
CHaAGa. 
ee eee 
cohen Sal ee = 
2 | i | am | |e = 2 
3 am M8 7749 | _ 2 
«| ae | ta meg | — | - 7 
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Bre Norway M. Tavs an T. A. Joron—Note on a 
CHacA—eontinued, 
Stature 
Head | Head | Cophatic | Naat | Namal | Nasal | (inches 
mgit|| beveih: |“ite:” | enge.irwtts) Sede: | arr 
5 ie | ue ror | — | — = 3 
6 vo | ur ea ||) oS ||ct el ° 
7 a | 158 gat) |) es pe 3 
8 ass | uo mer | — | — = ny 
o wo | 14d wto | — | — = 4b 
10 mm | 1a wa | = | = = uy 
n 15 | ue wre | — | — = of 
1 i | 138 me | — | — = a 
13 i | 135 ows | — | — = 4 
u 13 | se me | — | — ™ 4 
w 1st | 40 wo | — | — - 2 
16 19 | 1a. eos | — | — = 6 
vv 1s | 135 reo | 4 | 29 0-07 o 
8 189 | 180 vor | as | 33 | aeor ce 
AxrKUYU, 
1 19 | 19 ae | = - 3 
2 13 | 138 76H =i) Gee - as 
3 rt | ast wor | — | — st 8 
4 | ws | at ares | — | — = nt 
5 ao | us myo | — | = Pe 4 
8 roy | 108 mss | — | — = th 
Fa ares || ha30 es | — | = = 6h 
8 1 | 100 eae | — - 3} 
° wr | 9 yes | — | — ie 2b 
ro | 100 | 14 aos | — | — = 10) 
u im | 16 we | — | — Sy 4 
ct 190 | 145, ee | — | — = 2 
8 ye | 8 reos | — | — = a 
“4 so | us moo) | — | — is a 
at 01 198 wear) — = = a 
te | 15 | 198 mus | — | — ©) ob 
a | 180 | ise eu |) — | — S i 
ws | 19 | 10 ea | — | — = % 
wo | 3 | 140 a ae iz 4 
so | we | ous een! = | = a z 


























- - 
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Ax1core—continued, 


a 





























ie | Nasal | Nasal 
teoges | wren, | SRE | teat [uA 

By 189 ui -|- = 4a 
ey 18 146 Be ne es 4 
3 19s 150 = Na =. 44 
4 187 146. =| = = 4 
% 18 14 = = a 
6 187 140 -|- - 9 
7 170 140 = |o- - y 
B 193 48 - |= = & 
0 189 M5 So) ~ 34 
30 104 14 Si = ot 
a 190 150 alee = 4a 
a2 12 us = ye = a 
%8 193 4 -|-= - a 
u a9 145 = = on 
3% aot ue -|- - 7% 
%8 196 186 -}- - oh 
a 183 139 -|- = 6 
38 185 14 -—/- - a 
29 192 46 -|- = 6 
40 198 14 -|- - a 
4 00 143 -|- = ob J 
42 186 16 -|- - at 
8 191 149 -|- = uy 
“4 186 337 -|- = a 
49 187 3 -|- = a 
46 164 us = |- = 6 
47 192 14 =i nt at 
48 192 140 -|- - ot 
49 179 139 =-|- - 6b 
50 17 138 - |= = os 
a 186 143 -|]- - BY 
18 180 140 -|-= - ay 3 
68 17 130 =} = = BY 
4 180 14 -|- = oh 
55 188 140 -|- = 8h 
28 1B 140 -|- - y 
a7 192 errd -|- = 6h 
38 82 M4 - |= = a 
20 196 152 a= = 10 








na 
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- Axixuru—eontinued, 

Stature 

iia. |/trat.| Tien Jigen) ae. = 

feet) 

0 178 138 77°68 || = a 
a 196 uy 75°00 == = a 
a 180 15 0°56 -|- - 5 
oa asa | at 78-00 S| rS x 2} 
oe | us 79°78 ua ees = 4 
65 a1 148 49 == = 4 
65 193 138 750 Sh ea 4 
or 181 189 78°90 = | ee o 
68 178 196 cad Ey re =i 
0 198 M3 22 =-|/-— = ah 
70 188 136 mae —| = a 
a 201 148 7205 he = 3 
R 12 146, 76-04 — |= = 3} 
3 199 146 ae =-|- a a 
u 104 163 788 =| - = 3 
% 188 445 79:28 = |S = a 
6 198 168 82°29 =| = 7 
7 8 ui mat || 2 3 
78 1 100 wre = — | = 3 
70 1 142 7820 =| = — 4 
80 190 146 ea | = = = u 
st 183, ut 7705 =| - ie 2 
2 180 130 ee -|- a 6 
«| it | us aes | = | = s a 
a 167 139 Tae =-j|- 3 6 
co 186 nt jm |) — | — 2 64 
6 im 149 Te = |p a 
aT ase | 188 76:00 —|- & A 
88 1st 138 7891 | = eI * 
0 ao | 16 9679 Vx a a 
00 188 ry 76°60 =| = = a 
a 199. 137 70:98 =—|= c ; 
oF 1 41 72°68 AE a 6 
93 wm | oe 080 =) a 4 
on 185 13 77°30 ae = tt 
99 179 as 0-45 =| = = A 
96 wo | 1s 75°00 “A = tt 
7 188 133. 70°74 = = a ay 

98 190 4 ray EN r= Ex ‘a ; 
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Asixure—continvad. 
eee 

Head | Head Nal |W; N 4 
Bet |etok| eee [aac oa | 
o | ie | ur i= = a 
100 | am | ue Sie = > 
ror | 198 | tae = = a 
we | i | iss = = w 
ws | us | as | =V)2 = a 
ror | ast | ae 2S) | = % 
ws | a2 | uae = 1S mal a 
1s | 12 | 0 = ee = 4 
wor | aes | as =e x ir 
ws | ist | tes ea) | = 3 
wo | in | us =e ES, 2) 
uo | 10 | a6 =|2 = 6 
at | tee | us ss | a0 | zee 2 
uz | ss |e ei) | wus 4 
ua | as | us 3 | a | 0 a 
m | ies | ue a | 0 | ose 3k 
us | io | us a | a | seas 8 
us | 18 | uo a | | ue 1 
uz | i | ae | m0 | spr re 
ns | as | us wo | x | ras rr 
no | 1s | us a | | owes 6 
ww | ue | us “a | a | au 3 
at | 190 | ao a | 3 a 
asa | is |e a 3 
as | ae | ase ww | om = 
as | et | ue a | 3 7 
ws | oe | oa ala 4 
we | ase | our w | 3 a 
wz | a8 | ass 6 | 3 2 
ws foam | us wo | x a 
wo | ime | ass | 3 ab 
wo | ae | ue “| 3 4k 
wm | ie | use os om 6 
we | uss | uo ola a 
a3 | a0 |e a | a a 
wa | as | as 2 « ri 
ww | oan | uaz “| 2% ° 
ws | 19 | te © |e ey 
| oe | aa 2 | a 3 

















246 Norman M. Luvs any T. A. Jovce—Note on a 
Axixuyo—eontinued. 

Stature 

Head | Head | Cephalic | Naml | Naat | Nawal | (inches 

ongth, | breadth. | index. | Jength. | breadth) index. ‘over 

B feet). 
138 184 13 69°16 av | 37 | 100-00 ab 
139 197 149 75 a | 3 778 7 
140 187 a cao} a | a 95:45 ab 
m1 188 140 tH a | 2 90°70 3h 
uz 197 138 20°06 47 | 38 80°85 at 
143 190 12 80°00 a | 98 20°48 a 
144 201 14 706s aw | a7 seree ° 
145 183 13 7314 3 | 38 O44 2 
146 187 12 8-28 a | 38 0-38 ab 
17 188 1g 75°68 ar | 30 208 6 
U8 186 149 77°06 9 | 42 8571 a 
149 187 48 78 w% | 38 rH 4 
160 186 137 7806 4 | 3 a78 a 
11 187 146 70 wm | #285 u 
182 12 138 0:23 oo | 3 78-00 ry 
153 183 146 79-78 a | 40 | s02-50 4 
194 193 M4 TH “| 4g 95°45 a} 
155 188 M4 76:60 6 | om 70°88 ay 
156 178 us 79°78 ia 95°66 4 
167 0 M5 sro 46 | S261 oh 
158 187 46 78°07 “| 39 58-65 3 
150 183 at 405 ej oa Cad 2 
160 197 143 72°69, to | 39 78°00 W 
16 Wt ar 83°06 a | 33 on 4 
162 197 152 16 oe | ae 80-77 4 
163 186 15 97-96 a | 9 82°98 ab 
104 195 100 16-92 wo | 4 89°80 F 
165 192 135 70st 4 | 40 88°89 3 
168 199 14 75°70 4 | 38 8h as 3h 
167 204 158 ced a} 52:35 : 
168 187 40 THT a | 39 070 4 
169 1st ered 79°35 a | 38 85-71 5h 
10 181 145 80-11 a | 37 7872 3 
Wm 180 Ma 76-10 40 | 38 8261 3} 
pry 195 146 eT 43 | x0 81°95 3 
173 188 M6 a-08 so | 38 95-00 4 
a7 191 138 mss a | ae er-ao 5h 
17 195 a 78-31 4 | 36 Le 4 
176 183 1s 80°87 | 3s 8645 -4 
































— 
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Axixure—eontinued. a 
ae 
Head | Head Jephalic | Nasal | Nasal aches 
length. | breadth. | “index. | length. | breadth over 
5 feet). 
v7 185 149 a | 40 ah 
178 189 11 43 | 38 ab 
179 188 13 oa | 4 -3 
180 190 11 45 0 88°89 oh 2 
181 190 1 wo | a on ab 
1s 180 139 so | 39 78-00 2 
183 199 142 4 | 40 85°89 3 
1st 189 49 43, | 39 90-70 6b 
185 189 ul 43 | 43 | 200-00 ah : 
186 193 it 4s | 40 88°80 a 
187 188 139 4 | 40 86°96 a 
188 176 139 a | 37 8409, + 
189 183 ai a | 37 77°08 1 
1090 18 160 as | 30 90°70 cy 
ww a 138 72:25 4 | 36 78°26 ‘ 
192 wt 135 a | 37 88°05 4 
198 173 130 © | 37 98°50 ory 
194 189 142 75:13 4 | 40 86°96 1 
195 104 14a 738 a | 38 68°00 6 
196 198 141 785 4s | 38 rouT ey 
197 182 148 rst 49 | 33 3b 
198 183 138 754 43 | 37 30°05 i 
199 178 135 75°85 49 | a7 76°51 EY 
200 180 ML 78°33 46 | 35 76°09 3h 
so. 193 ua Tyo 40 | 38 95-00 3 
302 202 MI 0"80 43 | 40 93°02 ob 
203 197 14 73110 “4 | a 99:18 3h 
204 182 131 71:98 4% | 35 mms | <2 
205 1st 143 76-47 | «6 | s02-22 oR 
200 185 14a 78°76 as | 48 | 100-00 7 
207 188 1s 75°63 “a | 43 78 2 
208 190 14 75:79 “| oa 98-18 4 
209 186 140 627 40 | 43 | 105-00 2 
310 196 M6 44 wo | 0°00 sb 
an 197 us 75-18 a | a ont + 
au 185 us 77°30 4 | 44 | 100-00 4 
13 19 ML 75°00 “| a 93°18 fi 
a 191 140 78°30 ~ | 33 ahh 4 
315 195 40 7170 ar |) as 89°98 EY 




















ee 














28 Norway M. Luvs ax T. A. Jover—Note on 
AxiKuYU—eontinwat. 
Stature 
Head | Head | Cophatic. | Nasa | Nasal | Nasal — | (inches 
Bescee | reets || iad: | Sset been nde) |e 
316 189 137 405 4% | 40 3-08 8 
az | 186 143 77°96 42 | 40 95:25 3} 
ais | 180 138 “76-07 a | a 4 
ao | 188 ua 7428 a | a3 4 
zo | 20 ua 70°65 as | 48 bE 
321 190 ui 72h as | at 7-68 ey 
a2 | 108 150 7576 6 | 6 10°00 7% 
328 198 447 76-10 a | a 89-36 Sy 
ot 193 149 720 @i)a 95-35 3% 
35 189 138 73-02 a | 4 ar9s 3 
26 | 187 7 78-61 a | oa 772 oe 
397 wt | 130 75°64 alo 9091 3h 
238 190 us 174 of] a mit 6 
229 12 140 7698 ar | 38 80°85 14 
230 ass 134 72:88 a | 37 8h09 4 
a1 188 ar 78°00 3) 3 | 100-00 a 
22 188 138 to-H we | 8333 3 
33 | 190 139 7316 wo | 3 80°00 BY 
2u 186 135 72°58 | 4 orn cy 
235 184 137 446 we | 2 | 00-00 5 
236 192 163 48 2 | a 42 4 
a7 190 us 678 4s | a9 1-35 % 
23 | 10s | aes Ty-0t a | «@ 82:35 a 
30 | 199 42 78°68 wo | 30 78°00 6 
40 189 ur 10-17 | a 3018 a 
on 199 a7 6-17 a“ | 38 eh 
ua | 23 447 ro 49 | 39 7 
a3 | 17 148 au | as 8 
su | 160 140 | as 4 
215 192 143 4 | 40 a 
246 18 137 40 | 3s 4 
7 190 11 a | wo 5 
248 198 45 a | ao a 
240 185 M4 a2 | ar a 
200 193 1 78°24 a | 30 F 
351 187 148 1807 4% | 39 4 
252 188 0 oe | 4 9 
283 204 138 ores a | 36 A 
24 165 ur 76°38 a | a 8 
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AxrKoYU—continued, 


249° 


———————— 








Head | Head | Coptatic | Nasal | Numi |  Nosnt | “fnches 

ength. | breadth. | index, | length. |breadth,| index, ‘over 

| | | feel). 

25) | 39 u | 40 wor | om 
oo | ae | an o | 6 | wo | 6 
sz | ase | 0 so | 39 sere | ub 
ose | os so | a8 wo | 8 
0m |p 3 | 38 yas + 
so | es | 140 a] a roe | 4 
sa | it | us a | 2 soar | ay 
2 | ao | a | 0 re | 8 
2 | ws | ar 4s | 0 | soo | 2 
sa | im | ut a | | au | 2 
sss | ie | a a | we | 5 
2 | 10 | ue 2 | 38 ous | 8 
om | 1 | 0 2 | 3 a0-0 | 5} 
so | aor | us 4 | a7 moe | 7 
ee a {a | sors | 7 
so | aa | us a | wo | so | 3 
sa | wo | wo oo asor | oy 
mz | am | ue «| « w5-33 | ob 
sa | 18 | 130 a | orp | 7 
aa | 1 | ae sa | 40 tur | 6 
= | 1 | 137 “| ° 
sie | ie | 197 4 | «0 | sre | 5 
sz | am | us a | 4 avez | 2 
ae | aa | tsa wo | 4 so | 3 
x0 | 10 | 150 we | x 750 | 34 
20 | 12 | 1s o | a axer | 3 
ax | aes | us a} @ wm | 3b 
ee 4 | | seo 3 
33 | 1 | uss 4% | 3s eu | Oy 
2 | ae | is 4 | 3 see | 6 
2 | ans |p 4 | a aye | oy 
2 | am | ue | | spre | 
ast | ase | uaz a | upre =| or 
ws | age | aaa wo | 4 wor | om 
20 | 102 | 140 43 | 4 oe | 
3 | tes | as a | sa] ooge | op 
or | an | wo 0 | 4 ooo | ap 
ao | asa | sa 43 | 39 ares | 4 
2s | a0 | tas ws | oa we | ap 









































250 Norway M. Leys axp T. A. Jovce—Note on a 
AxIKUYO—continued. 
ee 
Stature 
Head | Head | Cephalic | Nasal | Nasal | Nawal | (inches 
Hength. | breadth. | index, | length. | breadth) index. over 
. 5 feet). 
20 195 145 a | 4 85-1 ob 
205 198 5 | 44 95°65 a 
296 189 1s a} 4 10°00 4 
297 190 7 wo | 48 8500 6 
398 302 ut a | oa ars 10 
290 108 uz a | 40 90:91 10 
200 197 48 wo | a 80-07 8h 
on 02 us ta | at 73°86 7 
02 189 143 a | 40 sort 44 
308 183 145 4 | 38 755 2 
304 192 rot m8] at 77-86 n 
205 193 140 wo | 39 5 
308 196 146 a | 40 7 
307 188 12 a | 38 i 
308 201 138 a | 30 8 
309 as 137 a | 37 By 
310 185 46 wo | a9 : 
sit 193 150 a | ae 94 
az 169 ae wo} a 44 
313 188 as 4 | at 3 
mt 180 ug os] 4 2 
a5 179 138 0 | 99 3 
a6 197 M7 | as 8 
37 198 143 2] 4 
28 191 138 a | 38 8 
a9 189 4 mo | 4 6 
330 12 49 wo | 43 4 
a1 1st M0 4) 40 86-6 2 
302 182 140 | 4 83:38 5 
323 194 144 a | 9 8y78 7 
34 169 a1 4 | 38 60-87 3 
335 190 138 to | 4 32-00 6 
398 1st 198 so | a8 90-48 a 
37 a7 us a) os m3 a 
28 ist 136 a7 | 89°36 ay 
329 193 150 40 | 46 | 100-00 oh 
330 ass 9 oa | at 78°86 5 
a | 178 136 4) ow etn 3h 
we 187 140 a | 4s 89°95 4 















































Series of Physical Measurements from Bast Afrien, 281 
Axixert—continued, 
| Stature 
Head | Head | Cephalic | Nasal | Nasal | Namal (inches 
Tength. | breadth. | index. length. |Dreadth| index. | over 
| fect). 
aa | ie | ue ~|a sa42 8 
sau} a | our a | 40 50:96 5 
a5 | tee | te wo | 30°00, 2 
we | ist | 138 o | 4 o-80 8 
ar | tee | ae «| a 9°38 8 
me | we | us a} 4“ 5-02 8 
ao | we | ue | ar) ee wes oy 
uo | 1 | us a | @ 598 5 
an} uss | os «| @ | 1080 3 
a ee) wo | 40 80:00 8 
as | is | 7 we | 3s 75-08 a 
sa | ez 4 | a S61 4 
us | iss |e oe | a orn ‘ 
we | a | ut wo | S019 3 
ar | st | 150 s | o 99°75 2 
ae ee et so | 3 78-00 7 
ao | tes | ut | sor EY 
30 | 186 |e o | @ 85°71 5 
aa} wt | ass ole 33 4 
se | aos | 139 ela 35-42 ° 
aa | 190 | 138 st | 9 722 6 
au | im | 1 a | 38 76°00 3 
ws | ie | 38 so | 4 800 ‘ 
we | iss | wo a |» ay7e a 
a7 | ise |. 130 2 | a mee 6 
ae | 1 | ur 2 | 2 | wo 6 
wo | ue | ase 0 | a | are 4 
300 | 20 0 | ase «e) 87°50 se 
an} ie | ase eo | a 96-35 5 
ae | iss | 38 a | 40 58 rf 
woo | ist | us 4 | 39 286 u 
sor | iets 9 | a sxor 4 
wo) it | oas a | © 811 Cy 
vos | ior | as wm | 3 73°08 Cy 
307 1H a | 0 768 4 
aoa} ier | tas 70°05 a | ou 7284 2 
soo | 2 | 139 mp | 0 | 778 4 
a0) 19 | as, wee | 4 | 49 | 105-80 1 
an | ee | tas avez | 4 | 36 7836 4 
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Statiere 





Head | Head | Cephalic | Namal | Nasal  Naml | (inches 

length. | breadth. | index. | length. ies te 
a2 182 146 wee 6 | 4% Bras 34 
aa 1st 19 75°94 6 | 40 85°33 6 
374 187 140 7487 wi a 015 % 
m5 1st 163 ror oe) a or 2 
36 192 18 77°08 a | 8 88-25 4 
a7 190 5 7286 | 39 8p78 5h 
‘378 15 erry a0 wo | 39 78°00 a 
m0 189 189 78°55 re) Ayre = 
380 193 14 79 a] « 95-45 6 
381 179 134 7486 4 | as Cora 2 
382 179 136 75-98 ree 85-42 ob 
383 183 138 5-4 wo | 4 88-00 n 
384 200 140 70°00 wo | a 00 ay 








9 
ae 
13 


aa 
180 
13 


uz 


BEESGHS 


1st 





ur 
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AKAMA —eontinued, 
——————— ee 
Head | Heat | Cephatic | Nawal | Xanat| Newt | ioekee 
length. | breadth. | index. | ongth. | breadth index. over 
feet), 
20 188 uz 76°63 a | 40 88°89 a 
a ast 130 40 | 89 aps a 
2 143 ae 4 | 20 oro BY 
2 190 145 7082 “4 | 4 oars 4 
u 191 ma 75-89 “a | oa 9918, 4 
5 188 148 778 43 | 37 sree ot 
28 198 152 78°76 4 | 39 86-07 3 
Po 187 144 701 a | 33 0-2 4b 
38 190 M8 77°80 ao | 39 8478 BY 
29 180 at 74:00 4 | at | 100-00 5h 
20 187 136 77a 49 | 39 79°50 ob 
a 197 14 73:10 az | az | 20000 ay 
38 188 137 7800 we} at sous 2 
3 1s7 145 776 ee) 7950 8 
on 198 13 7 o | &80 8h 
> 167 7 78-61 | aris 6 
36 181 147 awe cr) ab 
co 198 at qt ua | 4 5:55 a 
38 asr 140 oer wm | 4 82-00 8} 
39 192 143 Be) 46 | 38 sot 8h 
40 199 135 Tags 4 | 45 | 100-00 19 
a 1s9 138 708 ao | 38 165 6 
43 1 155 Cord wo) 4 80°18 5 
43 a7 ui 40 as | 49 asa 6 
4 195 Mi 75°38 4 | 80467 7 
40 189 M5 qo72 3 | a 95-45 3 
46 198 158, rt 4s | 40 a-a8 7 
a 190 MT 87 0 | ora 7 
48 194 146 5 4 | 3 804 7 
49 ass 140 7e98 as | a2 2130, u 
0 184 130 75°64 as | 30 805 6 
51 1st 149 80-98 45 | 40 88°89 4 
a2 186 448 war o@ | x see 6} 
sa 169 185, 82-0 wo | a 83-07 st 
cn 186 wT Ts oa | 38 7170 4 
85 186 NG 78:49 wo | 43 80-00 a , 
66 192 8 THO -|- = 6) 
a7 188 140 747 = |= = 24 
58 187 148 79:14 = [ee = 6 


























AKaMBA—continwed. 



































Stature 
Head | Head ie 
inet, | Oats, | eles." [tempt [omen] Stes, | eer® 
D fect), 
19 187 141 70°40 -— i= = ab 
0 191 140 78°30 =o = = st 
a 188 146 71°68 =] = aR 
Ge 180 137 78°08 —-|- = 5 
68 185 160 81-08. =-|- = 5 
o 197 12 716 =-|- = 5 
co 180 140 wre =|- = 8t 
6 183 140 76°50 -—|- = 3b 
a 162 140 76°08 = |- = ay 
6 191 143 748 | ey x tt 
We | 138 78:16 2s |) Be = 2 
70 ws | 16 78-08 -—|- - oy 
a 189 138 79°08 = || = Pe 
2 192 us 848 -|- - 4 
7a 181 ase 708 -|- = 4 
ia 192 us 7708 -|- = 3h 
% 180 1s 76:66. =-|- = n 
70 193 139 eon, | — | — ae a4 
7 200 138 69°00 -|- os a 
78 186 6 7840 =|- = 4p 
79 184 1a eT || = 4g 
9 192 148 76°05 aS - 8 
a 197 14 war -|- = 9} 
eI 183 ui 76-03. eS = 7 
88 191 aa TH35 Ella = 8 
a 189 ay 80°38 - |= - 7 
& 193 at 7401 =| = = 1 
86 183 aT 80:88 Si e3 = 6 
7 1st 148 50°43 -|- a 44 
8 188 139 oseae -|- = a 
89 184 45 79°35 = | 2 = 3 
0 190 146 76°85 =} = = a 
a 179 150 85°30 =|- - 2 
2 175 139 70-49 = = 3 
88 192 140 7292 =) = ot 
on 1866 -|- = 3 
9% 189 aut =|- & 5 
6 ti 139 78:58 Sole Ex 4 
7 192 3 Ths =| = = Ps 





Sories of Physical Measurements from East Africa, 
AKAMMA—continued, 


eS 











Head | Head Nasal Ni 
Aength. | breadth. length. |breadth.| index. 

98 185 a 70-22 oh | os = ot 

9% 186 443 76:35 —|= = 8 
100 181 138 =—|]= - z 
101 19 M3 -|]= = 3} 
302 as7 aug -|- = oy 
103 a 135 -j- - BY 
108 106 ui 72°31 -|-=- = cs 
105 184 145 70-09 -|/-= = 3 

108 186 133 cat -|- - 9 
107 190 42 TET Ss = oF 
108 197 14 em =| = = 6h 
100 190 148 77°89 =a = ob 
no 185 us 0°00, =a | = a 
am 188 M7 80°33 =5| = o 
uz 1st 140 76-00 S| = = 4 
us 187 48 780 =| = am 5h 
m4 192 Me 75°00 =| = ay ok 
15 186 14a 76°34 =| = = oR 
16 190 137 7a =-|—- = 8 
a7 193 at 73°06 -|- - ob 
ns 195 163 7846 =|) =: - op 

ne 1st 6 79°35 =-|- = ° 
120 18 11 7628 - j= - a 

1st 188 46 06 -|]-= - 5 
12 186 138 TH 19 -|-= = 8 
123 191 160 78°58 -|- = 5k 
1 100 M68 76°84 + |= = 33 
135 193 148 70°68 =-|- - 10} 

136 196 143 72°96 -|- - 6 
137 11 UT 7696 =-|]= = 4 
138 186 148 79°67 -—)- - 6b 

Essv. 
TS 

1 as7 47 78°61 wo) ow o167 7" 
2 180 142 78°80 o | a 82°00 4 

a 184 an 76°63 49 | as 8571 8 

4 185 40 m4 a | 40 86°96 5 
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‘Eun —eontinued. 
Head | | Head Nam | Ni oan 
Tenge | trate | ceive” | nomen urea noe. | oe 
5 feet). 
5s | a9 169 80-10 a | 4 108-38 4 
6 | 1s | 18 74°09 a | 39 0°70 6 
a | a7 | us mos | a | a wes | Ob 
8 wi | 130 7 a | 10°00 4 
9 | is7 | we 7504, » | o 108-28 a 
10 | im | M6 76-44 a | as 8-38 4a 
u is | us 78 ws] a0-76 5} 
wz | is | 10 78 a | a S285 8 
wa | ag | 18 75°51 ce] 4 08 5b 
| is | 37 76-00 a | oa ares | 1 
w | i | us 8 a | 0 0-91 6 
w | a2 | us 708 4 | 99°33 sh 
ww | 1 | us 75°68 49 | bo 10205 ry 
18 192 143 THe a4 a 9555 a 
w | 468 | uz re49 a | 4s 100-00 oh 
ao | so | ass 7500 wy | a 808 x 
2 ass | 186. 72a a | 40 | opae a 
a | iss Ma 26°00 a | 4s | por 4 
sa | 19 | ws 78-38 a | 48 | soa-22 6 
“4 | ast ry 01 as | a 31-95 3 
| am | our 76-7 a | a S7-28 2 
46 1s | 40 Ta-88 3 | 4 mer u 
a7 | ws | ur 7668 wo | a8 r0-00 & 
38 it | 0 7216 a | 89°98 4 
9 yr | a7 eed az | 82-08 7 
ao | ass | 1a 0 4 | 4 8-80 1 
a me | us ory a | wo THe 3 
3 185 145 7838 wo | 40 80°00 a 
3 ase | ue 75°58 a | 0 oes | 4 
ut 15 | 0 «| 75-08 a | sr 86°05 4 
ey 1a | 145 mes | 4s | a ont 3 
ao | 1s | tt 75°00 | ae 8a-90 3h 
a ye] asa 7885 Ya | Fi (SS : 
38 190 mM That 48 0) Rey ah 
ao | 1 | us 78°71 wo | 4 aw | of 
sot | aor | 140, 75°01 1 | 4 gee | 5 
a1 1st ut 76-63 “| 40: oro | a 
ss | 178 | 10 73°08 wo | x mm | 5 
ss | ust | 130 ere wo e918 34 


























Tn naigning serial nmabers to the individuals measured, Now, 


error. 


40-49 wore omitted by an 
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180 
189 
185, 
191 
189 
188 
197 
195 
189 
19s 


S88 


1st 
198 
180 
197 
186 
188 
184 
180 
196 
190 
188 
201 
0 
188 


196 
189 
198 


197 
mW 


105 
183, 





135, 
148 
143 
180 
140 
140 
us 
40 
40 
145 
13st 
46 
148 


156 
135 
130 
152 
136 


134 
139 
137 
138 
1a 
149 
4s 
16 
WT 
49 
134 
156 
1g 
138 
at 
138 
11 
5 
143 








Empu—eontinued. 
ee 
Baris 
oo le 
ees 
9 
‘ 
: 
49 
: 
: 
6 
30 
A 
‘ 
Bape 
gabe 
fe fa 
re fa 
‘ 
: 
a7 
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SStereeeeee 


ee@seegas 
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Eusv—continued. 
Hont | Head "| Cophatic | Nami | Nat | Newt | fraser 
anges. | trendth. | “index.” | tonget. [brendth| inter, | gree 
b feet). 
oa 178 18 75:84 a | 4 209 6 
wm | oi | wo | mor | a | a | soos | a 
wm | a | wo | aor | a | a | eee 5 
0 1% | 10 78°06 a | a ara 1 
m | ws | ws | wer | @ | a | 10-0 4 
xe | a | us | cose | as | ao | te:80 4 
0 183 137 7480 a | 40 766 4 
100 184 4 7820 a | 3 76-00 on 
to 197 Ma 72-08 a | 4 83°93 5h 
308 ait 14a 25 4 | 43 95°60 ” 
103, 185 ML 70:22 a [ow as of 
104 187 145 784 a | om 4-00 4} 
105 | we | ta | x05 | 50 | a | 52-00 6 
we | im | wo | zo | « | | see | 
07 183, ‘134 78-22 48 37 97-08 4 
ws | ia | vt | reo | 4 | as | c5-c0 a 
109 186 is 7858. 46 40 8606 10 
a0 v9 | ass 0 4 | 88°65 3h. 
ee | es ee 
Maven, 
_——— ee ee 
| norm ecemllmaoo | = | Ta 0) 
2 | wo | we | om | — | — = 5 
a 103 uo 7 a= - - 8 
«| we | we |) ee | - | - = “4 
5 181 Ms fora a ee S ms 
6 wt | 100 areas aN ps ot 
5 1 12 16 soe ae as 3} 
8 wo | ut mat |= 2 , 
° wr | mes | — | — =" 1 
wo 185, M8 80°00 — _ ae 6 
n 1 | 159 er | em 3 a 
is | is | om | ware | — | — ca - 
ty 1 M9 Bee ed - _ ry 
uM 196 Ma m4 a - - ue 
~ | ie | wm | we | — | K is i 
16 196 Me 76S - — 
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‘Manvema—continwed. 
eee eee 
Stature 
Head | Head | Cephatic | Nasal | Namal | Naat — | (inches 
ength, | breadth, | index. | length. breadth) index, oa 
u 178 145 46 a) = an 
fs 1B 193 149 7720 laf nse a 
w 201 8 7068 = ess - 
20 199 180 tae -|-= ~ 6 
a 104 7 a | aa 8h 
2 181 143 01 = | - o 
a 183 192 4306 cules oa 8 
4 188 Mt 70°60 on: | (ess - ° 
0 183 ae 77°60 -|-= - a 
6 176 133 75°00 a |e = at 
7 189 14 7610 = |= - oh 
8 198 144 -|- - 6 
29 194 162 - |= = 6 , 
0 186 165 -|-+ = at 
a0 189 150 = = ub 
a8 187 1a 701 Sq > = 3 
33 190 1b Tar =. [Nas = 3 
u 183 45 79°98 Be) = By 
35 190 155 8L58 - |= _ oy 
36 181 140 785 =| = = 2 
a 12 137 35 a | a #700 bY 
38 101 1a ry87 Ce 25:87 st 
9 104 149 76°80 | 48 8400 4 
40 198 197 $135 48 | 52 | 108-35 4 
a 200 13 7488 44) at | 10°00 7 
a 178 ue 79°78 42 | 42 | 100-00" 5h 
ao ee ee ee ec ie ee 
Axa anv Swanttt, 
Ee ee ee ee 
1 181 Ma 7956 =[s - ot 
: 204 182 TH ot -|- - a 
a 199 13 80°68 = fee] = n 
4 198 11 rae =|-= = i : 
6 199 149 er -~Joa] = 6h 
6 189 189 p13 = | ee 3} 
7 196 ut 75°00 -|- = 4 
8 300 14 70 SE. 4h 
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Anav Np Swaniti—eoni 




































Stature 

Hoag) | wrettsy| idaec,” | aeges (brnatel Totes | Caner 

feet). 
9 | am | im we = | = - o 
0 1% | 10 we | — | — = 4 
u ass | 12 ge fos | =) Ss a 
rT) 7) we ea ea a es 3 
ws | we | 10 zie oe 3 3 
u“ 186 | 40 ea |= | = a 0 
Geedee | awe |! ey | = || 2 a 
16 we | 140 was | + = 1 
1 1s | 46 an a 4 
18 tou 100 78 | = = 0 
0 rr | 1s reo | — | = x t 
” wm | wt mre || = | Z 4 
a 2 | 0 ae || — z 6h 
s | 22 | us 7 on z 5 
ey 196 | 140 oom) foe | = = of 
a 19 | 140 ee a 3 
% 1st | ut ae = | = 2 
3. | ist | 10 0) 1 a ‘ 
a7 12 | 140 | a oe = oe 
a | 0 | oe wey | | = 8 
» we | our wo | — | — & a 
0 0 | 7 Beare |e | we 4 
a on | Mo mis | — | — = 7 
2 ws | 1a oy | = 44 

a oo 

Anans, Muskar, 

Ce a a (a 
1 193 | 38 mee) =") a a 
A woe | or oad oe = ‘ 

3 10 | 14s me |= | = ~ 4 
4 ass | 10 me | — | = a i 
5 10 | 16 ae | | = & ¥ 
6 isi | 138 ma. | — | = = a 
1 rea | as, 4 oe me e 
8 ro | 148 me) |) |) = 4 
o | 1s | ts ay | = |) & e a 
10 wr | at ne | — | = ay a 
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188 


BEE 


m4 
178 
1st 


15 
190 
76 





108 
9 
195 
8 
143 


us 
14 
40 


139 
3 





Anans, Years. 


Cd = 
7098 = 
80°60 - 
50°58 = 
7496 = 
88°51 = 
83°15 cos 
70:12 - 
76°50 - 
85-71 - 
7:16 - 
ares. - 
78°08 - 











Daatat 


Bw 


' 








BOP SS OSS * SETS 
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Arans, Yemex—continued. 











Head | Head | Cephalic Nasal | Namal | Nasal | (inches 

engi. | breadth. | index. | length. |Bbreadth| index. over 

B feet), 

u im | 7 ave - = a 
w vo | 19 aay - - ag 
Bu wa | 138 7419 = a a 
8 us | 1c aos - - 6 
1” ve | 16 aves = = oR 
0 w|i 85°31 3 x ot 


2 


NSSUEERESSES Sas 





mm 


1 
163 


184 





ES 


Seek 





Sueuae. 


078 
rw078 
set 
8 
a5-03 
Tas 


51g 





33:06 
7708 
79°35 
0-455 
say 
“0 
eros 
O89 
80°08 
a88 
70-68 
aris | 
7555 
a 
re0s 
7089 
‘tea 
85-15 
Sada 





I 


i 


| 


i 





Sees sees#erRscoesc* 222 











SSSESSATEESSESS ESE EKGESRENERS BEEBE 





ast 
180 
189 
180 
m4 
180 
ie 
192 
im 
189, 
wm 
182 
79 
185 
im 


BESes 





139 
“7 
48 
138 
M4 
us 
11 





un 





8015 














itd 





teeeedelecseecee eects i eszecsceecesse He 
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SuEHER—von tinued, 

Stature 

Head | Head | Cephalic | Nawt | Nut | Nasal — | (inches 

length. | breadth. | index. | length. | breadth) indox. over 

5 feet), 
o 104 148 -|- - op 
68 wo | 10 =|} - a 
9 180 138 «(eae = a} 
70 18 us -|- - a 
a 178 8 -|- - 5 
7 178 139 -|- - 1 
3 160 100 -|- - a 
7 18s re} -|-= = + 
io im -| 166 =| = = 7 
76 189 | 15 = - = Oy 
1% i 145 AN8 a r) 
7) 187 M9 j-}- - 4 
7” 180 46 es = uy 
80 7 a3 As = a 
at 480 49 =p es s 6 
82 175 um ee || = = a 





ms 
1 











‘BOAT 
eal 
0-09 
Sey 
#661 
SLs 
BOR 
70.08 
aoa 
BOBS 
7368 
84°06 
7a08 
sear 
ane 
Heh 
89-24 
‘78 1h 
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Comono—continued. 


Nasal 
tongth. 






































Sela sa tee 


1 
n 
2 
3 
u 
15 
16 
a 
1s 


Sees 





191 


19 


SSSRES 





140 
135 
13 
137 
139 
14 
138 
1st 
us 
ur 
137 
1 


ws 
13 
MI 
135 
138 
137 
3 
at 
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Ponsant—continued. 


























| Stature 

Head | Head | Cephalic | Namal | Namal | Namal | (laches 

length. | breadth. x. "| Teogth. !breadth.| index. ‘over 

| 8 feet). 

2 194 uz | =a =a Maes 
3 188 138 | — |= ae hutls: 
4 197 ur | =} = = 2} 
& | om | 1a | SE) eels 
26 wo uh il A) Nie eran Fae 
7 wo | is | = = 7 
38 12 | us | HB) ie = e 
29 186 15 ra) Wie a 
30 192 | 136 =e WE 3h 
m 187 138 =i = " 
2 193 cd oe hae = 8 
sit eae? | ee ees ee 
uM w | us ee) a} 
5 1s wo | Sips a 7 
30 185 133 == = 4 
7 194 140 = = ob 
38 185 | 139 = oh a 
30 151 ue a = a 
4 191 138 Sibley =< 4 
a 195 ced — |= = uy 
48 188 1s ml Hee = 3h 
4 ass | 135 Sy = 4 
“4 we) ow -—j}|= — ci 
” 199 133 el | | Gg % 
a“ iss | ae | = bl \y he = 1 
“a7 195 140 - — - 3p 
48 186 iv | =| = = ob 
49 1s | 19 a (ie = 7 
60 08 135, = = = 4t 
a wr | 37 = P= = % 
38 ast 135 =|= = 6 
33 197 ue - |= = ny 
ot 194 10 | - = ~ 3 
co 208 130 =| = = a 
38 18) ut ell oes = 5 
37 wo 13 - = = 12) 
38 195 1a - j= = op 
30 198 ia = = =, a 
© | 10 | tas Fn uatghimats ok 
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SOME UNRECORDED CUSTOMS OF THE MEKEO PEOPLE OF 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 


By R. W, Winutamsos, M.A. 
{Wrrw Puares V, VL] 


Ix imy expedition in 1910 to the Mafulu Mountain people of British Now 
Guinea I selooted as my route into the interior the paths leading through the 
Mokeo villages souttered over the low-lying land on both sides of the lower reaches 
of the St, Joseph River, I did not during this journey inland attempt any serions 

+ or systematic ethnological work; but I picked up odd scraps of information from 
various sources, and I was fortunate, during a portion of the journey, in having the 
‘companionship of Father Egidi of the Mission of the Sacred Heart, whose name is 
alrealy familiar to students of New Guinea ethnology, and from whom I obtained 
4 good deal of information concerning the Mekeo people. Some of the material 
thus collected has not, I think, been previously publishor, and, though necessarily 
of a fragmentary nature, it will not, I hope, be regarded as devoid of interest, 


Daess axv Ouxaes, 

The perineal bands of bark cloth worn hy the men and the fringe pettioonts 
worn by the women are already well known, There are four forms of this 
Petticont, namely: (1) A plain uncoloured petticont valled falia, made out of wild 
grass, and worn for working in the gardens, fishing, etc, (2) A petticoat called 
eugia, made out of ither sago leaves or the fibre of certain forms of banana, or a 
Ibroad-leaved plant called ongongo, which is grown in the gardens. ‘This petticoat 
fy used in onlinury daily lite; ite material is usually stained black, this being 
done by burial for a night in black ory mud; but it is often left in its 
natural colour, and sometimes it is tinted in various colours, and the engi of young 
girls often have alternating red and yellow perpendicular bands, like those of the 
Aufu mentioned below, (3) An ornamental petticoat called ufiv, made out of sa 
eaves, and coloured red and yellow in perpendicular bands. ‘This petticoat, which 
is longer and more thickly anade than the others, is worn over the engi at dances, 
Tt usually has « more or less elaborate border or fringe hanging over the upper part 
of it, ‘The omamentation and colouring varies, different families adopting different 
esiums, (4) A petticont ealled agopemala (meaning “attached by « band") worn 
‘as mourning. This garment, especially the form worn by a widow, is very short, 
and, instead of passing all round the waist, it only hangs in front and behind, 
leaving the hie and thighs bare on both sides. It is stained black, 
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The tattooing of a girl is commenced when she is quite young, and is after 
wards added to from time to time prior to her marriage; but no further tattooing 
is done after then. ‘The mount of tattooing varies considerably, being sometimes 
confined to a little decoration on the abdomen, and sometimes extended more or 
less all over the front and back of the body and the face, the latter being the part 

done last, 

) ‘When a girl is fully tattooed she is called fawole, The occasion is sometimes 
celebrated hy a feast held by the mother's relatives, for which several pigs (not dos) 
are killed, the killer being the cliief of the clan, and the subsequent perfarmances 
being somewhat similar to those of the Roro people, as described by Dr. Seligimann? 

. This feast, however, only takes place when the girl's tattooing is complete and 

: ‘noludes the face, and it is « costly one because of the number of pigs required, It 
is, therefore, only held occasionally. 

Men do not usnally tattoo, but they sometimes do so either before or after 
marriage, and tattooing on the breast used to be a sign that a man had taken 
human life, 

Another mole of decoration is that of a round scar about'one centimetre in 
diameter upon some part of the body, usually the arm; it is made by burning the 
skin with the incandescent point of a suall wooden stick which has been lighted, and 
the sore 80 produced leaves a permanent sear; and iu the village of Inavauni young 
girls often have six or seven lines similarly burnt ou each arm. But thers is no 
pructice of producing cicatrices by eutting. 

Both men and women have the upper and lower lobes of their ears and the 
septa of their noses pierced. It is generally done when they are young. Women 
usually only wear their nose ornaments on special occasions, but men wear them 
more generally. 

Painting of the faces and bodies is adopted by both sexes, and is especially 
indulged in at dances; but young dandies quite commonly paint their bodies 
elaborately on other occasions also. The painting of the body is usually red, and, 
tho pigment being often mixed with oil it gives the body a very shining appearance, 
‘Various colours and designs are selected for the face, but a man in mouruing may 

ouly paint his face black, to which are sonietimes added spots of white ot yellow. } 
‘The colours adopted are usually a muddy black and yellow. : 

‘The ornaments worn are already well known, but I may mention the fact that 

@ married woman must, after the birth of her first child, put aside all her 





ormaments, 
‘Fawtny Retarioxsimr. 4 
They have no word representing the idea of a family. ‘Their words for father 1 


and mother are ama and ina; but these words are not confined to actual parents, 
nor are there any expressions so confined. All brothers and sisters of & man's 
father and mother are also his fathers and mothers. Similarly, the word uu, 


) The Melanevians of British New Guinea, p, 265, 
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Which means a grandparent, inoludes, not only the grandfather and grandmother, 
but all their brothers and sisters, and the words aps and ngoki, which mean great- 
Sranparent, and the little used word a’ which means great great-grandparent, al 
incluile, not only the actual ancestors, but also their brothers and sisters Every 
‘elation on the mother’s side, other than true uncles and cousins, is, however, 
generally called ekefaa, which means friend, 

The relationship of « person, whether male or female, to his father or mother 
is ngai,. His relationship to his grandparent, great-grand 





fact the inclusion as relatives of collateral relations of the actual ancestors ic 
carried on infinitely, 0 as to inolude all members of any given generation, 


younger than the speaker, and araeua means a brother or sister, either younger ot 
older, who is of the sex other than that of the speaker. 


Som Resrmionoys axn Tanoos. 
An unmarried man living in the wu or nyove must not drink either water or 
Coconut milk nboiled, nor may he cbow sugar-eane or eat ripe banana or any kind 
of flesh or fish or other animal food. A woman is forbidden certain kinds of banana, 
and for a period after the birth of « child she must not eat kangaroo or cassowary 
oF certain shes, and young people may not eat any sort of cel. All men who ac, 





PPly also to a period of one day before starting off on a big 
hunting or fishing expedition. 

"reparations for an important feast involve the allocation to ite requirements 
of clumps of coconut, areca. nut and sago; and upon these a taboo is planad by the 
chiet of the clan giving the feast, and no one must touch them. Masked ‘men 
salled keiva tuk go every day to the groves of pelms thus specially prohibited to 
see that the taboo is not infringed; and if anyone is caught doing so, he is tied 
hand and foot to a pole erected among tho trees, and is not released until his 
friends have paid a fine of dogs or pigs? 

Also the owner of uny of theso trees, who specially requires their fruit fora 


Yenves tied round the trunk, and no mau will dare to violate the magic taboo thus 
Indicated, being in fear of the evil which would befall him if he did 


* Compare the Roro custom of enforcing food taboo ax 


described by De, Bet 
(The Metanerians of Brith Noe Owinea, pp. 2, 200), 7 De Seligaiies 
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There is no general taboo against the mentioning of or touching any places or 
things, 

Bachelors and widowers must never cross the open village space by daylight, 
except at dances and public ceremonies. 
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Some Ports or Eniguerre 

Every man has his own personal name, which is not necessarily the same as 
that of his father, and his intimate friends will in ordinary daily life address or 
speak of him by that name. Other people, however, must aildress or speak of him 
more formally by adding to his personal name that of his father; and even his own 
relatives and more intimate friends will do this on ceremonial occasions. If a man 
aiddresses another by his ceremonial double name, the latter must at once respond 
by repeating the double name of the man addressing him. Similar rales apply to 
Women also, A widow or widower, however, is addressed, not by her or his personal 
name, but as “ widow " or “ widower,” and this practice sometimes continues after 
remarriage. 

IfA speaks to B about an article belonging to himself (A), he must speak of 
it as “our,” as though it belonged to both A and B; but B in replying must refer to 
it as “ your,” that is the property of A only. 

Tf A and B are related, but diflerently so, to a thinl person, A must in speaking 
to B mention that person with reference to B's relationship, and not to that of A. 
For example, if this third person is A’s cousin and B's uncle, A will refer to him as 
B'suncle and B will do-so as A’s cousin. If, however, the relationship of the third 
person to A and B is similar, either of them, in speaking to the other, will refer to 
this person as our uncle or our cousin. 

A person speaking of fimself to a relative refers to his relationship. Thus A, 
in speaking to his nephow, B, says, “I your uncle,” ete, and similarly B will say to 
A," T your nephew." 

A person must never hand anything to another behind the back of a chief or 
‘across his body (¢,., his legs or knees); it must always be passed across in front of 
the chief, 

The only form of physical salutation is the rubbing of the nose against the nose 
or hand, and even this is only done between great friends after a long period of 
separation, 





Tavarasoar axp Kascaranca (Can Bapczs), 

These matters are somewhat fully dealt with by Dr. Seligmann in The 
Melanesians of British New Guinea (pp. 320-835); but Father Egidi gave me 
Some further information upon them, which I propose to repeat. 

The term iavafonget refers to a repetition, and its origin is the fact that any 
member of the clan will repeatedly call out the name of his iavafangai in time of 
danger, great delight, or other moment of special excitement. Father Egidi told me 
that if the tauafangni is an animal, a man will not now, as a rule, be unwilling to 
kill it, but he will not himself eat it, though he will give it to someone else to 
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eat. He also aid that the old unwillingness even to kill it still survives with 
certain clans, and indeed among them, if the iawafungai animal is caught in a snare 
or trap, they will shed tears at the wrong committed, and release the animal, ‘The 
iavafanged is inalienable, 

The keagakanga is, a4 stuted by Dr. Seligmann, a clan badge; but two clans 
may have as kangakanga the same animal or plant or part of one, the differentiation 
between the two consisting in the place or the way in which it is carried, 
Dr, Seligmann's tables on pp, 369-872 of The Melanesians of British New Guinea do 
not appear to disclose any marked distinguishing identity or similarity between the 
Kangakanga of pangua belonging to the same ngopu group. ‘The animal or plant 
represented by the kungakanga may be killed and eaten by any member of the 
‘lan, and these badges may be sold to or exchanged with another cla 

‘The use of tho term kangakange, however, is nob confined toa clan badge, It 
is applicable to anything to which a person or a clan has an exclusive right, 
‘amounting, in fact, to something in the nature of a patent right, As an illustration 
of this Father Desnoes told me that once, having made for himself « bamboo pipe 
with a division in the middle by which it could be separated into two, and having 
afterwards on another ogcasion made a hole at one end of the pipe by which hie 
could hang it to tho button of his shirt, he told the poople that each of theso two 
improvements was his kangakanga, and they must not imitate it ; and he informed 
me that, though this was said only in joke, it was, in fact, a valid claim, and would 
have been recognized as such if he had required it, Similarly, a new variation in 
tho mode of building a house may be kengakwnga ; in fact, anything may be so, 
provided it is something visible, such as a desiga, and not merely an abstract iden. 

T must draw attention to the fact that the attitude pf the people as regards 
killing and eating of the iawafangaé and angakanga respectively, as above stated 
by me, does not tally with that explained by Dr. Soligmann,’ and say that he 
thinks that there has been a misunderstanding between me and Father Egidi, arising 
from the confusion in the native mind between these terms, to which he has himself 
referred! ‘This I frankly admit to bo quite possible, 

As roganis the term pangua, which is stated by Dr. Seligman to mean a clan, 
Futher Egidi said that, strictly speaking, this word represents a collection of 
people of the samo clan living together in one village; but that the term is also 
often used to indicate the whole clan, perhaps because a clan is almost always 
collected togethor in one village, or because there is not in Mekeo any other word 
which can be striotly regarded as meaning “clan.” Thdeed the idea of the pangua 
scams often to be associnted with that of the village, as a man living in the Mekeo 
villhge of, say Veifan, would speak of his village, not as Veifaa, but as either 
Ongofoina or Tnawi—these being the names of the two clans occupying Veifaa® 


















1 The Melanesians of British New Guinea, p. 320, * Wid, pp, 921, 922, 

* This fact in referred to by. De. Seligmann in The Melanesians of British New Owines, 
p. S12. Compare with the word panywe the first portions of the names Hanuabaida (one of the 
‘Motu villages of the Port Moresby group) aud Vanua-lava (one of the Ranks Island), 
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Burn. 

‘When a woman's first child (cither a boy or a gitl) is born, the people of the 

village collect near her house and sing all through the night; and the next 

morning her husband kills a pig or a dog for them, and they have a feast. There 

is no dancing or coremony in connection with this event, and the feast is omitted 
if the village is in mourning for a recent death. 


ASSUMPTION bY A Boy oF Hts Peuiveat Baxp, 
The ceremony and feast in this case are, I think, substantially the same as 
those of the Roro people, as described by Dr. Seligmann,! but they do not generally 
‘occur till the boy's age is something between 12 and 16, the period often depending 
upon the father’s ability to provide the feast. Until recently the boy wore 
nothing until the holding of this feast. Now, however, the boy commences to wear 
his band earlier, and though the ceremony still occasionally survives, it does not 
take place until some time after the date when the boy begins to wear the band, 
The fact that the village is in mourning is no bar to the ceremony, and the mourning 
is not removed for it, 


Some SEXUAL AND Mannrace Custows, 

Paying court to the girls and women, whether with a view to ultimate 
marriage or merely for present amusement, is the constant thought and chief 
diversion of every young Mokeo man who respects himself; and in his old age he 
will relate with pride his successful efforts to induce a girl to leave her relations, 
or a married woman her husband, and to come away with him. 

‘The young man so enjoying himself must submit to various restrictions, 
without which he will not attmet the favourable notice of the girls and women, 
‘He must in particular submit to the bachelor's food taboo already referred to, and 
the must not bathe. There are also other matters of a special charncter. Moreover, 
when he reaches the stage of making direct advances to a girl, he must, as a rule, 
refrain from all food, except a little roast vegetable taken with ginger in the 
evening, and he must always show himself oiled and smart, and be ready und able 
to help the older men in shooting, fishing, housebuilding and other matters. 

‘This special food taboo appears, however, to depend as regards its rigour upon 
that adopted by the man's mother immediately after his birth, and, if she has not 
submitted to a severe taboo on that occasion, he is also relieved of the need for it 
to a considerable extent. 

Feathers are often used as visible signs with reference to these matters. If-u 
young man puts a yellow cockatoo crest feather in the upright white cockatoo 
feather commonly worn by him in his hair, this tells all the world that he is 
courting a woman who has already had a child; bat, if for the yellow crest feather 


4 The Melanesians of New Guinea, p. 256. 
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he substitutes a small fragment of red cloth, the intimation is that the woman is 
oucinie, A white hombill father oraament also, though commonly wor in. the 
Villages without significance, may be used as a sign that the courted woman is 
married ; and a speckled feather indicates that she is tattooed, A man approaching 
® itl at work in the gardens, and plucing any one of these feathers in a tree nese 
to her, or hiding behind a bush andl showing the feather above the bush, is offering 
marriage, und indeed the more act of approaching her close with the feather in Me 
hand may have the same significance, 

If a girl takes « fancy to hor admirer, she often makes the next. move by 
Sending him some areca uuta or tobucoo, or even by asking him to make eons 
Pisited Timeslots for her. A young child or any other friendly person will serve 
BF jnowenger, and naturally enjoys the goodwill of the couple. ‘This 1m 
of ‘the giet i, in fact, an invitation to the man to moot her, which te will do 
ona day which seems to him most propitious, He finds out where the irl ix 
Working, and, having well oiled and ornamented himself, he repairs to the spot, and 
there, concealing himself, peeps at her. If sho ia alone, he whistles softly to her, 
and if she is with some ono els, he throws to hor from ‘his coneonlment oo areea, 
But shell or othor light object, The gil looks towards the spot from which: the 
Whistle or missile has come, sees the nan, and, if 90 inelined at the momen t, 
nearer to him, 








will perhaps not morely refuse, but will heap terrible insulta upon him, even 
‘sing her bands against him, and sometimes invoking the help of her relatives, 

TE the gtr! approaches her lover on his visit, they remain together, smoking and 
talking, probably amoug other things discussing the possibility of an clopement ; 


Perhaps persuades her to elope with him. 

Itis said by the Mekeo people that, if the intention of the young couple is 
Marriage, there will not, as a rulo, be ilicit intercourse between thon ae these 
Preliminary meotings or afterwarls prior to marriage. But bosides those legitimate 
visits there are many which have no other end but illic relationship, 

Tn all these matters, whether the intention be legitimate oc otherwise, a 
‘multiplicity of churms of various kinds—sweet substances mixed with oil, cryatals, 
love philtres and other equally potent agents'—ate used to induer compliance, 
The rising sun or dawn would almost appear to be the patron saint of love, for a 
Zousig man will often a& dawn remove his covering band and, holding itt, the east, 
‘eg for good Incl that he may prevail with many girls and women, 

A boy may perhapa marty at theage of about 13.or more, an girl at 10 ormore; 
butas. rule the youngest ages would be more like 18 for » boy and 16 for a girl, 











* Te man’s weil fd isan agrediont vy commonly ya, 
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There aro no coremonies or special restrictions to be performed or undergone by a 
boy prior to marriage other than those already mentioned, and no chauge of dress 
or other visible indieation is adopted to signify that a gitl has attained to a 
marringeable age (cg. she may ur may not be tattooed); but the giel will probably 
be more carefully watched. Also no special restrictions are placed upon a couple 
betrothed in infaney, except that after they have attained a marriageable age it is 
Proper that they should avoid each other, though the girl must thon cook for her 
future husband, and bring him the food to the w/a of ‘his clan, 

Mekeo marriages aro governed hy a rule of exogamy which makes it improper 
for « man to marry a git! of his own clan, oF even of his own ngopu group, of what 
ever village sho may be, though he ay marry a girl of his own village who is not of 
his clan or ngopw group. This aubjoot as, however, been dealt with by 
Dr. Seligman Also marriage by a man with any girl related to him in the 
male line is forbidden, however distant her relationship to him may be. Bub 
he may marry a girl whose relationship with him is in the female line, provided 
that his and her parents are sufficiently removed in relationship from each other. 
For exumple, marriage between the children of two sisters (first cousins) is not 
allowed, and even marringe between the children of those children (second cousins) 
is not strictly regular, though as regards the latter they constantly abut their eyes’ 
to the irregularity and permit it, 

‘The negotiations for a marriage are conducted by the boy's male relatives, who, 
whether the boy and girl aro of the smo or difforont villages, go to tho w/w of the 
olan of tho girl's father in his village or the ngove of his ikupu, taking with them 
‘and displaying the artioles, other than animals, which they offer as the marriage 
Price, and intimating what pigs, and perhaps dogs, will be given, Tho gitl's 
relatives consider the offer, both as regards the articles displayed and the animals 
promised ; but they are careful not to remove any of the formor until they have 
ocided to accept the offer, as removal is a sign of uocoptance. A git! must always 
be solemnly bought ; otherwise her family would be dishonoured, 

The girl's family, having acoopted the offer, take possession of the things 
actually handed to them, and immediately, or within a day or two afterwarils, make 
‘an armed raid upon the boy's olan in his village for the pigs, and perhaps dogs, 
They go to the houses of the boy's relatives, and carry off everything they find 
there, and they make a general raid upon the pigs, dogs and coconuts of the 
entire clan in the village. The raid, however, has been anticipated and prepared 
for by removal and concealment, and the raiders, so far, at all events, as pigs 
and dogs are concerned, do not get mors than had been promised them, 

Tho girl's relatives feast on any pigs which have been given to them, but 
there is no special day on which this feast must take place. 

On the evening of the day on which the marriage has been ugreed on (whether 
the raid has or his not been made), the girl, fully decorated, and two of her 
girl friends are taken to the house of the boy's father, and they remain in the 

| The Melanesians of British New Guinea, ‘Pp. 363-365, 
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house for that night, and, if the raid has not been accomplished that day, they 
remain there till this has been done. Then a string of shells is given to each of 
tthe two friends, and they return home, leaving the girl in the house of the boy’s 
father. 
‘During all this time the boy has been hidden away somewhere in the village 
or the bush; but, the girl being still in his father's house, his friends seek him 
out and bring him home. He finds his bride seated on a mat in the verandah 
of the house, and he seats himself close beside her, this being the first time 
the has sat in the house since he was a young boy and went to live in the 
uf or ngore. Tt may be, if the marriage has been arranged by the parents, 
that the boy and girl have hitherto not known each other, and in any ease they 
pretend not to do s0; indeed the girl turns her back upon the boy, who in return 
sits with his back to her. ‘There may be reluctance on the part of one or both of 
the couple to consent to the marriage, and the girl will probably feign reluctance, 
even if she does not feel it, Family persuasion may, therefore, be requisite, and 
during its continuance the couple remain seated back to back on the verandah. 
Then, the boy being willing, and the girl having overcome her genuine or 
feigned hesitation, the girl passes behind her back to the boy a piece of betel, or 
* perhaps a pipe, into which she has inserted a cigarette, which she las lighted and 
smoked, so as to fill the pipe with smoke, in the usual way ; and his acceptance and 
‘chewing of the betel or smoking of the pipe is the signal for one or other of those 
present to call out the names of the boy and girl and announce the marriage in a 
Toud yoiee, whereupon all the others applaud, and the ceremony is completed. ‘Then 
if (as is usual) the husband is not already oiled, his friends take him away and oil 
him and bring him back to his wife, That night the wife again sleeps in the house 
of thehusband’s father and the husband sleeps in the ufu or ngoce. 

Ata later date, I think it is when the marriage is consummated, the wife 
removes the husband's waist belt, which until then has always been worn by him 
very tight and covered, but which he will afterwards wear more loose and 
‘uncovered ; and it isa common thing for a youth who is matrimonially inclined to 
say,“ Who will remove my belt?” 

Cohabitation and consummation of the marriage may be postponed for two or 
three months, and in the meantime the wife still continues to live with her 
husband's parents and the husband lives in the w/w or ngore and during this 
interval the wife must not work in the gardens. She is generally the one who 
decides when matrimonial relationship shall commence, and one way of signifying 
ther willingness is to suggest to her mother-in-law or sister-in-law that they should 
0 together to the ganlens to work. Her presence in the garden is a signal to hor 
husband, who then meets her there. After this, until the young couple have a 
‘house of their own, the wife continues to live in the house of her husband's 
father and the husband is free to live there also, or he may live mote or lees in 
the wfu or ngove. 

After an interval of anything between 2 month or a year or more from the 
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day of the wedding further ceremonial observances between the families of the 
husband and wife take place. ‘The relations of the wife give one or more village 
pigs to those of the husband, and the latter give to the former a siinilar number of 
wild pigs Also the husband's relatives put on to the verandah platform of the w/t 
of the lnsband’s clan a quantity of articles, which are taken up one by oue by the 
wife's relatives, and the Istter put on the platform similar articles, which are taken 
by the husband's relatives, an equal exchange being thus effected. All these 
matters of mutual giving of pigs and other things are, of course, allways arranged 
beforehand. ‘Then the husband's relatives have a feast of the village pigs which 
have been given to them, and the wife's relatives have a feast of the wild pigs which 
have been given to them, the two feasts being generally, but not always, held side 
by side in two little adjacent gatherings, 

Elopeinents often occur. The girl will probably steal some of her parents’ pro- 
perty, and the pair go off together to another village, or into the bush, and remain 
there until the anger ofthe girl's parents has been appeased, which may be in two 
or three days or not for months, ‘The propitiation of the girl's parents is secured 
by the relatives of the boy hy offering a marriage price of articles and pigs; butin the 
case of an elopement the price is not so great as it is in that of a regular marriage, 
4s there is a certain amount of shame'in the girl's family. ‘The raiding by the girl's 
relatives takes plact as in the case of a proper marriage, but there is no further 
ceremony, and the subsequent interchange between the two families and feasts 
do not ocour, 

Polygamy is practised among the Mekeo people, but the number of wives 
rarely extends beyond’ three, and generally only wealthy men can afford the 
luxury. ‘The ceremony on a marriage with a second wife is somewhat similar to 
that on marriage with the first; but on the second wife coming to the man’s house 
the first wife will often leave it, and he has, if possible, to appease her and induce 
her to retum. One factor which makes for polygamy is the tight of the eldest 
brother or nearest male relative (murried or single) of a dead man to the latter's 
wile. This right may not be exercised: by him for years or at all; he may give up 
his right to anyone else, or he may during a considerable interval go with the 
woman in the gardens and the bush, and perhaps ultimately bring her openly to 
his house as his recognized wife. Her entry to her new home, even if agreed to 
by the first wife, is not a peaceable one—at all events in form. ‘The husband has 
with him a number of his male friends, al! armed with sticks, and the party on 
reaching the house find the-first wife there, and with her they find all her women 
friends, and possibly some of her male relatives, all armed with sticks. A fight, 
generally a sham one only, takes place between the two parties, in which the first 
wife's party try to defend the house against the entry of the second wife, and the 
husband's party, acting only on the defensive, support ber in her effort to 
get on to the verandah platform of the house. When once she is seated on the 
platform her position is confirmed, and the struggle ceases, 

Divorce is easily effected by either husband or wife, but it is easier for the 
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husband than for the wife. His method is simply to send the wife back to her 
father; hers is to leave her husband and return to her relatives. If the latter 
event occurs shortly after marriage, the ornaments and other articles given as the 
marriage price are returned. After divorce, both parties are free to marry again. 
Genoral sexual morality can hardly be said to exist among the Mekeo people, 
though immoralities are not openly practised. Boys and girls, unmarried men and 
women, and husbands and wives all indulge in immorality, and the marriage tie is 
very loose. Girls ave specially free when they are under the marriageable age at 
which childbirth could occur. There is no punishment for immorality, but the 
‘parents of a girl whose indulgence in it is discovered will be very angry with her, 
if sho has reached the marriageable age. Formerly, if a girl became enceinte before 
‘marriage, she ran the risk of being killed, anil at least she would be sent away to 
be married ina very distant village, so that she should not remain in contact 
with her relatives and be a constant reminder of the shame which she had inflicted 


upon them. 
Cenewony ox Coxpzntesr ov Orrick oF Cutey. 


Chieftainship is hereditary among the Mekeo people, but the heir-apparent to 
the office has not necessarily to wait until the death of his predecessor for his 
succession. The predecessor can, and often does, in his lifetime, formally confer 
the office upon a successor who has attained to a suitable age, after which they will 
both hold the office jointly. ‘They will both sit side by side at any ceremony, and 
either of them can perform any function pertaining to the office; but they are 
recognized as only sharing that office between them, and on the distribution of 
food at feasts only one of them will receive the portion to which the chief is 
entitled. Indeed this system of joint chieftainship is not restricted to two, and at 
‘4 function you may see three men—say grandfather, father, and son—all sitting 
side by sido as joint holders of the office. 

‘The conferment hy a chief in his lifetime of his office upon his successor, to 
be held jointly by them, is the subject of an important ceremony. Invitations are 
sent to chiefs of friendly olans in the same and other villages, and these invitations 
are not necessarily confined to Mekeo clans, as other tribes, such as the Roro and 
Lapoka people, may be represented at the feast, ‘The number of invitations sent ont 
is usually large ; and, as each invited chief brings with him some of his people (men 
‘anid women), the feast is largely attended and involves extensive preparation, Some 
sixty or seventy wild pigs, kangaroos and cassowaries-may be killed, smoked and 
stored away for consumption, and to these, when the time comes for the feast, are 
‘added six or seven living village pits. 

On arriving at the village all the invited chiefs make their way to the 
platform of the wf of the chief's clan, where cach hus a suitable place assigned to 
hhim, the other visitors being in the village enclosure. 

‘Whew all is ready, the chief who is about to confor his office upon his suecessor, 
who may be his son or nephew or some other relative, steps on to the wf platform, 
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carrying his chief's lime gouni and wearing the insignia of his office, and with him 
comes the new chief about to be appointed, The old chief then in the presence of 
the assembled people addresses the other chiefs seated on the wfx platform, 
‘explaining to them the right of the new one to bea chief, after which he rattles the 
spatula in his lime gourd, and hands the gourd to the new chief, who also rattles it, 
and by this act the appointment is complete. 

‘Them comes the feast. First the village pigs are killed and eut into pieces, 
this generally being done by some member of the chief's family, and the fat of the 
back in particular being separsted from the rest. Then the new chief cuts the 
‘taoks of the pigs into slices, doing this alone at first, but afterwards being assisted 
bby other chiefs. And finally the portions of these village pigs are distributed 
‘among the visitors and there is a general distribution of food—smoked wild pigs, 
kangaroos, cassowaries and vegetables—followed by a dance, which lasts throughout 
the night. 

Feast ox Comrueriox oF Burprse or “Ure.” 


This isa big feast, somewhat similar to that upon the conferment of the office 
of chief, though, of course, the special ceremonies of conferment at the latter do 
not occur, and the cutting up of the pigs is done by the head chief of the clan, 


‘War Feasts axp CEREMONIES. 


‘War feasts used to be held after victorious raid upon an enemy or a success- 
ful defence against an enemy’s incursion, and this feast was the occasion for the 
donning of the Ax/e or the iofo by such of the fighters as had succeeded in killing 
one of the enemy. The Fefe is s large diso of white shell, in front of which 
is fixed @ piece of turtle shell fretted in an omamental design; it is worn 
on or over the forehead. The iefo is an ornament made of a tuft of feathers 
(usually white) fastened on to a flexible peduncle made out of the quills 
of cassowary feathers, the upper part of the peduncle being covered with 
red feathers, and one or more upright feathers surmounting the ornament; it 
ia worn on the top of the head. Formerly only a man who had killed an enemy 
was allowed to wear these, and they were therefore insignia of which the wearers 
were greatly proud. 

Tnter-village fighting rarely occurs now, as the Mekeo people are well under 
Government control; but hereditary spirit and pride in the wearing of these records 
of valour makes their owners wish to transmit them to their descendants, and 
this transmission is the subject of special ceremonies, whieh are, I was told, similar 
to the ceremonies of the old fighting days. 


1 Dr, Seligmann refers to the Fyfe a being a clan badge (The Melanesians oy British New 
Guinea, pp. 382 and 824), and it appears as such in his tables (Ibi, pp. 369-372). It is posible 
‘hat the kefe, whon worn with the significance here stated by me, is made in some special way, 
‘or that there is something in the mode of wearing it on the forehead, though Iwas not informed 
of thin 
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Before dealing with these ceremonies, however, I must explain two terms— 
the paangi and the «ipa. 

The paangi is the formal ceremonial performance engaged in primarily by a 
man who has killed un enemy, and is therefore entitled to wear the u/e and the 
info, Ho trandishes his spear at the height of his head, and ina loud voice sings 
4 song peculiar to his family, and’ then in softer tones recounts his act of daring. 
‘Whero the performer only inherits the right, the act of daring recounted is of 
course that of his ancestor. ‘This ceremony is, however, sometimes performed by 
‘one who has not taken life, and has no inherited right, and it is then an act of 
bragging or an insulting challenge, intended to provoke a combat in which he may 
earn the distinction, Also the ceremony is not always performed by the challenger 
himself; ib is sometimes engaged in on his behalf by some one else—especially by 
4 war chief, 

‘The aipa is a warlike parade, ‘Those who tako part in it range themselves in 
rows of three, and so run rapidly through the village, brandishing their spears, with 
intervals of slow measured movements. Soinetimes the warriors are attended by a 
large number of young boys, who beat their drums when the men aro running, 
and during the intervals stamp their feet upon the ground ina rhythmic tread 
corresponding to that of the men; and I understand that, when all this is done 
by w large number of people, its effect is truly imposing, 

This brings me to the ceremonies, the occasion for which is the formal conferring 
upon certain individual members of a clan of the right to wear these honourable 
decorations, 

Friondly clans inhabiting the same and other villages ure invited to attend, 
A small party of the clan giving the invitation start off in the evening as soon as 
it is dark, make their way to the invited clans, and there they perform the paangi 
and aipa, after which they place areca nuts upon the platforms of the chiefs and 
War chiefs of those clans, and to this is somotimes added a present of a pig. 

Prior to the arrival of the guests thero is war dance called falala ; the 
important persons and old men seat themselves on the platform of the wfu, and then 
some of tho men, generally the older ones, perform the paangi ; after which the 
Young men and girls form a rectangular group in front of the w/w, and there dance 
to the beating of drums and the music of their singing, the men brandishing their 
spears, and the girls swinging their grass petticoats from aide to side in the usual 
way. A pile of coconuts is provided, with which the singers ease their throats 
‘and quench their thirst. 

‘When the night draws in the guests arrive, all armed with spears, and 
congregate at the end of the village; they are silent, as also are the people of the 
village. ‘Then the war chiefs and war-magio chiefs (fu'ia lopia) of the guests one 
by one perform the paangi, the hosts silently watching them. Next the hosts 
perform the aipa, after which the guests are presented with areca nuts, which are 
received by them as symbols of friendship, and the hosts retire to the end of the 
village, Afterwards the guests perform the aipa, traversing in doing so the whole 
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length of the village enclosure ; and, when this is finished, hosts and guests join 
together, and the war dance commences, and lasts through the whole of the night. 
and part of the following day. 

On this day food, which includes raw moat, is distributed among the yuests,. 
and the conferritig of the Aefe and sa/o begins. 

All the recipients of these decorations, thab is, all the males of the clan 
resident in the village who are entitled to wear one of these insignia, but have 
not yet done so, including all ages from the child at the breast carried by its mother- 
or sister to the white-haired old ian, range themselyes in two facing lines with 
‘space of about a couple of yards between them. Certain chiefs of the hosts’ clan, 
generally the war chief and war-magio chief, carrying in their hands the decorations 
to be presented, and singing the war song, perform the aipa, progressing in doing +o. 
between the two lines from one end to the other, and then back again to the point 
of starting. And finally these chiefs perform the paangi in front. of each of the 
recipients in turn, one after another, in each ease proclaiming the valiant deed of the 
teoipient or his ancestor which entitles him to the honour, and present him with 
his ornament or ornaments, Each one receives the hy/e; but the ia/o is only given 
to such of them as haye provided these chiefs with a pieoe of pig. 

Tt sometimes happens that all the members of the same clan, inhabiting 
different villages, meob together in one village to have this feast, which they 
all share in providing; in that ease the rectpients of the decoration are not only 
members of the clan living in the village where the coremony takes place, but 
include members of tho clan from the other villages. 








Daxorna, 


Whilst staying at Father Egidi’s villoge of Inavauni, I had good opportunity 
of watching Mekeo dancing, which genorally began at four or five in the evening, 
and often lasted all night, and even until ten o'clock the next morning. ‘The 
following observations are taken from my notes made during one of these 
evenings, 

The dancers were elaborately decorated. ‘Their faces and bodies wero stained 
red, the colour being mixed with coconut oil, and so made bright and shining, 
and over this general staining they had bright: red patches on their faces. 
‘The feather decorations of their heads varied from elaborately framed 
erections, some four feot in height, to a single upright feather, which wagyed 
backwards and forwards in response to the head-bobbing movements of the dance, 
Some hd the i/o feathor ornament, ‘Their foreheads were decorated with strings 
of sholls and other things, to which was sometimes added the kuje decoration ; 
and in their noses they had long poncil-shaped ornamonta Round their 
necks were hung quantities of beautiful shell and dog’s tooth necklaces, to. which 
were added straight shell pendants hanging over their chests, and sometimes their 
backs. Their armlets, leg bands and bolts were often further ornamented with 
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bunches of flowers or bright coloured leaves, and their painted perineal bands 
hung down behind almost tothe ground. They all earried drums. 

The dancing was accompanied hy singing and beating by the dancers of their 
drums, ‘There are many—Lthink about 40—well-known distinct dances; but, I 
am only able to describe a few of those, as T watched and noted thiem that evening ; 
‘and even this T ean only do in a very general way. 

In the first dance which T saw there were 12 men standing close together, 
facing one another in two rows of six each, and progressing sideways very 
slowly in the way shown by the arrow in Fig. 1, ‘There was no dancing in our 
sense of the word; it was a slow progressive sideways shullle, accomplished 
by means of a sort of goose step movement, and each step (that is each 
double step of both feet) only earried thom over 2 or 3 inches, ‘The men of row 
(1) first’ moved tho left foot 2 or 3 inchos sideways, and then followed it 
with the right foot, and this was the step throughout the dance, ‘Those of row 
(2) did the same, except that with them the right foot moved first, and was 
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followed by the loft. At each movement of the foot they bent their knees forward 
and a little outward and lifted theit heels off the ground ; but their toes never left 
the ground, or, if they did so, the lifting of them was too slight tobe observable, 
‘These progressive shuflling movements were rhythmical, keeping time with the 
‘boating of the drums and the monotonous wailing chant-like song, 

T have endeavoured to illustrate the combination in Fig. 2 ‘The top line 
represents the musie of the song, ‘There was a tendency in the singing to make the 
first and third notes in the first bar xuther longer and more accentuated than the 
second and fourth, but this was not sufficiently pronounced to justify my showing 
it in the figure. ‘The middle line represents the beating of the drums, three beats 
and atest to each bar, The bottom Tine represents the times of the alternate 
progressive movements of the left and right feet (in the other row of men the 
right mud lett feet). Tt will bo soen that the rate of progress was ono step of both 
foot for cach bar, ‘The drum beating varied; more commonly it was as shown in 
the figure; sometimes, however, there were in each bar two beats followed by an 
interval of two; at othors there were three beats occupying the first half of the 
Yar and one beat at the beginning of the second half; and again sometimes there 
‘were four beats to each bar, or only one beat at the beginning of it. As regards 
the dancing, although the general progressive movement was sideways, as shown by 
the arrow in Fig. 1, it was occasionally, evidently at known intervals, varied by the 
‘two rows stepping forwards towards each other, 
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Most of the men kept time with their feot and the drums by rhythmical 
bobbings of their heads backwards and forwards, the feathers on their heads 
following these movements, and giving them a rather Indicrous aspeot. At intervals 
of a few minutes they all stopped, and there was « general unthythmical beating of 
all the drums—a sort of finale, after which for a minute or so they were at enso, 
chatting and laughing, until one of them began again the monotonous singing and 
drum beating, in which he was immediately followed by the reat, and they all formed 
into lines again, and the dancing went on as before until the next rest interval ; 
and 80 on indefinitely. 

Later in the evening some more men joined the dancers, and there were then 
three rows of them, the original rows (1) and (2) facing each other as before, and 
row (3) behind and facing the backs of row (2) (see Fig. 3). The progressive move- 
‘ment was the same as before; but later on they occasionally changed it for a time 
and went in a direction at right angles to the line of the original one (see alternn- 
tive arrows in Fig, 3), 90 that row (1) was advancing forwards and rows (2) and (3) 
wore stopping backwards, and vice were, 
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Somotimes the form of the group wns changed to that shown in Fig, 4, that 
is, 90 a8 to have two facing rows advancing sideways, and two men at one end 
moving backwards, 

Subsequently some women joined the party. These were all girls, ax married 
women do not dance ; their decorations, though not generally quite so extensive as 
those of the men, were very similar, except that they had no oriamenta on their 
heads, and that they wore their red and yellow Aisi petticoats; they did not carry 
drama, 

The girls were often mixed up with the men in the same lines, but 
frequently they placed themselves at one end of the group of men. ‘Their move- 
ments appeared to be more or less identical with those of the men, except that 
they did not indulge in the men's genutfosions and head-noddings, and they had no 
drums to beat, Generally, however (especially, os it seemed to me, when they: were 
at one end of the close-packed lines of men, and so had more space), they swayed 
their bodies at each step with a side twist of the hip (rather like some of the 
movements of Arab and other Eastern dancing girls, but quick, instead of being 
slow), which made their grass petticoats at each step swing round and upwards, 
first on one side and then on the other, sometimes almost as high as their shoulders. 
When the girls were at the end of the group they were generally in frout as regards 
the tine of progression. I noticed that, when the party commenced dancing again 
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after bréathing intervals, the girls did not always all join in immediately, as did 
the inen, some of them often standing out for a short time, and then slipping into 
the group, and commencing to dance with the rest, apparently as and when they 
felt inclined, 

Tn sme of the dances each girl stood behind one of the men, holding in her 
hand the trailing end of his perineal band, which hung from his waist down to the 
ground, or nearly so. In one dance couples of men and girls walked side by side 
round the main group. 

Tater at night many other men and girls came in, and some more complex 
arrangements and movements began. I shall merely attempt to deseribe one of 
these, and T can only do even this in barest outline. 

Fig. 5 is a diagram of the arrangement of the people in this dance, the circles 
being men and the squares being girls holding on to the men by their perineal bands 
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asabove described. Rows A (12men)and C (5 men) were facing each other. Row B 
(12 men) were behind A, but facing in the same direction. Rows D and E (2 men 
each) were facing inwards towards the open space between A and C. ‘The men in 
rows C,D, and E had attendant girls holding the bands of the men in front of 
them. Asa matter of fact one man in tow C had not a git); but I fancy this was 
because there were only eight girls available. The general line of progress af the 
entire group was in the direction shown hy the arrow. Sometimes rows A aid B 
advanced towards row C, and row C with their attendant girls advanced towards 
A and B, so that rows A and © met face to face. ‘There was a good deal of action 
and bending down of the head in this; they stooped down as they advanced in an 
apparently threatening way. Sometimes rows A and B advanced on row 0, and 
row Cand their girls retreated backward. Rowa A and B never went backward, 
‘The couples D and H and their girls often (indeed, I think generally) joined 
themselves to row A in the course of its advances, 

But the movement in this dance which struck me most was one which occurred 
froquently between the advancing movensents of the rows, and in which couples D 
and E and their girls erossed and changed places, passing each other in front of 
rows A and C, just as is done in one of the movements of the lancers, 

Thave already referred to a sngzestion that Mekeo dancing is based upon an 
imitation of the dancing movements of the Goura pigeon? 


* The Mafule Mountain People of Bri 





Now Gainea, chap, 14, 
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T may mention a little incident which occurred during this night's danoing, 
though it has nothing to do with the dance, A man from another Mekeo village, 
through which I had passed a few days previously, arrived, armed with his war 
‘spear, and in a state of considerable excitement, He explained that there was trouble 
in his village, quarrels having arison between the two clans occupying it. He had 
Come as 4 messenger from his clan within this village to call upon the members of 
the same clan in the village where the dancing was going on (Inavauni) to come and 
strengthen the body of their fellow clansmen, in case fighting should occur, Father 
Bgidi told mo that, when clan disputes arose in a village, fighting did sometimes 
ceeur, though he did mob regard the matter with apprehension, He said that 
dances were much more productive of bad fights, as there all sorts of little incidents 
might occur which would rake up ancient fends, these being often conneoted with 
disputes concerning women, or as to the use of clan badges and such things ; and a 
Seneral fight was always a possible termination of an interrupted dance, I had, 
when at Inawi, heard of a clan badge fight which had occurred only twelve months 
Previously. A patty of Inawi men were going to a big feast and dance at Rar, 
and on their way thither had to pass by the village of Beipa, Among their 
dancing decorations they had included a clan badge, to which they regarded them. 
selves as entitled, but which was claimed by the Beipa people as their sole property. 
Consequently, as the Inawi party passed Beips, they wero attacked by the Deipa 
People, and there was a general fight, in which a number of mon were severely 
wounded and one was killed. 





Houxmixa, 

There are four general ways of hunting: (1) with nets; °(2) with traps; 
(3) with nooses ; and (4) with spears or bows and arrows. 

Net hunting is accomplished in the following three ways: (a) When an 
‘suimal is seen, it is surrounded with a circle of netting of a diameter of pethups 
50 or even (in the case of a large animal) 100 yards; the men then frighton it, often 
going inside the net enelosure for the purpose, so that in its effort to escape it gets 
Caught in the net. They sometimes have another cuter cirele of not, in ease the 
animal gets over the first one. (bh) Knowing a spot frequented by the animals, 
they burn the grass there, and then leave it until the young fresh tempting grass 
has grown upon it, Round this spot they clear a little path, in which they erect a 
circle of upright sticks about 3 or 4 fect high, the circle being generally a 
Jarger one than in the ease of (a), sometimes as much us 300 yanks in diameter, 
Then in the evening, prior to tho rising of the moon, a number of men and women 
80 to the place, and the men fix n complete cielo of neta round these sticks, after 
Which the women go into the enclosure, and by shouting and making « commotion 
frighten whatever animals are there, and the latter in their effort to escape are 
entangled in the net.and killed by the men. (c) Another method, used specially 
for pigs, is to put in a place where trucos of the animals are found some wild root 
(generally roasted), and to repeat this for several days, until the animals get into 
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the habit of going there for it. ‘They then surround the place with a net as in (b), 
and the men place themselves in a little shelter about 300 yards away, one or 
two of them, however, remaining ly the circle, aud keeping w wateh for the animals; 
and ns soon as there is one in the circle, they all come in and catch and kill it 
‘Women do not take part in this, as no shouting is needed. 

‘Traps are simply made in the common form with heavy timbers, the supports 
of which have a catch, which the animal disturbs in trying to get to the bait 
inside, and s0 gots caught, 

‘Nooses are made of rope ; they are laid on the grown 
have attached strings by which tho people, who watch 
away, can tighten the noose the moment an animal gets into it, 

‘Pigs are generally hunted with nets hy methods (a) and (c), with traps, with 
sspears, and with, bows and arrows, but not with nooses, Kangaroos and wallabies 
‘aro hunted with nets, method (b) and ovcasionally (¢), but not (a), being used ; also 
with spears and hows anil arrows, but not with traps or nooses, Cassowaries are 
hunted with nets, method (a) being used, also with spears and bows and arrows, and 
‘sometimes with nooses, but uot with traps. Kangaroo rats are hnnted with spears, 
ows and atrows and traps. Cuscus are hunted with «pears and bows and arrows, 
Crocodiles are hunted with nets by method (a), the nots being placed in the water. 
* Tguanns” (monstor lizards) with spears and bows and arrows, Birds with traps, 
nooses, spears and hows and arrovrs, 

‘All the above animals are used for food. ‘The tusks of the pigs are used for 
making carving tools and ornaments, ‘The bones of tho kangaroo, wallaby, and 
caasowary are used for making forks and other implements. ‘The skin of the cuscus 
‘and in a lessor degree that of the crocodile are used for making ornaments, and 
that of the" iguana” for making the tympanic membranes of drums, ‘The feathers 
of the cassowaties and of the other binds are used for making ornaments, 


Framxo. 

‘Various species of river fish are caught by the Mekeo people, and they have 
several ways of doing this, 

‘Men fish with a hook baited with ground worm or other anisnal food, They 
do not use rods, but tie their lines to shrubs or trees, and so leave them during the 
night, going to them the next morning to see if fish have been caught, 

‘Men and women also, when the streams are low, place across a sitle creek a 
wicker weir, in which are fixed a number of husket fish traps of the hourglass 
type, which catch the fish’ as they are swimming up the stream. Sometimes 
children walk up these creeks, driving the fish into the traps, ‘There is also a 
similar method of catehing large fish swimming up the stream itself. 

Woinen catch fish with a smunll band net about 2 fect in diameter, and less 
than 1 foot deop, the handle being made of rattan, which is bent ronnd at the end 
to lioli the net, With these nets they wade up-stream in water which reaches to 
their knees, or a little over, 








or hung on a tree, and 
hiding a short distance 
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When crooks are low, and big pools are left, men erect wooden platforms in 
the creeks, and, crouching upon these platforms, eatch the fish with nets somewhat 
similar to those last’ mentioned, but larger and with long handles, 

Large fishing-nets arv used by men and women, ‘These nots are pluced across 
the stream, being weighted at the bottom with large stones. ‘Thoy drag the net 
slowly up stream, the stones being moved as they do so by divers. ‘This method is 
generally employod at night, 

Fish aro also killed by men with three-pronged darts and with hows and arrows, 
though the latter method is not employed much, 

Another method is that: of poisoning the fish by patting into the water the 
Inico of the fruit of w tree, called by them pango, the dead fish being colleoted as 
they float on the top of the water. 

Children catch crayfish by tying a number of little lines to plants by the 
‘angin of the water, the lines having no hooks, but having tied ut their ends piveos 
of coconut, which the eray fish seize, and so can be palled up. ‘They leave the 
Hines, returning to them at intervals to see if any eray fish have been caught, 


Foxenat axp Mourwixa Customs, 


‘The Mekeo people bury their dead in underground graves ; and, wherover the 
oath oceurs, the grave is always in the dead person's own village, 

Immediately after the death of any person, other than a little child, all the 
people of the village in which he died commence period of mourning ; but, it 
he belonged to another village, to which ho is taken for burial, his mourning. 
eases immodiately upon the removal of the body, and it then commences in his own 
Village, ‘Thera is no blackening of the bodies at this stage; but the mourners 
abstain from dancing or singin or any other noisy amusement, 

‘The relatives of the departed begin their mourning immediately after the death, 
whether it ocours in their village or elsewhere; they must abstain, not only from 
Noisy amusements, but also from the use of red paint on their bodies, and the male 
rolatives must wear nothing that i painted) any colour; also the jrass potticoats 
worn by the female relatives must be the ngopemala, already described. 

Before describing the funeral ceremony, I must say that any persons of other 
clans who have taken wives from the clan of the deceased have the right to be 
present at the funeral, and indowd it is their duty to be there, and to carry out the 
funeral arrangements. ‘These people arv called ipangava (ipa = brother-in-law, and 
nowen = father-in-law). This custom must not, Father Egil said, be confused with 
Dr. Seligmann's observations concerning the whuapie relationship which commonly 
exists betweon tivo elans, and! in connection with which Dr. Seliytann refors to 
the participation by ono clan in funeral ceremonies ocourring on the death of a 
member of another clan of the same wfwapic group, and to the idea that it ie 
considered desirable that a man should seek his wife within that group! ‘The 


* Whe Melanerians of British New Guinea, pp. 958-365. 
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‘asoointion referred to by Dr. Seligman is a clan one, and, as regants funerals, 
relates mainly to the regulations concerning the putting on and removal of mourning; 
whereas the one to which I now refer is a personal one, applying only to people 
who have actually married into the clan of the deceased, and their rights and duties 
are confined to the conduct of the funeral, 

‘The deceased is washed and dressed with @ handsome perineal band, or in the 
-case of « woman, a decorative dancing petticoat (kufu), and is adorned with various 
ornaments. ‘The body is then exposed in the wfix of the clan, or on a scaffold 
erected for the purpose, and the widow or willower and nearest relatives keep guard 
over it and weep. ‘Then all the other relatives, including often remote ones who 
ave been invited, come in to see it and weep over it, After everyone has arrived, and 
when the body begins to decompose, they remove the ornaments, wrap it up in a 
sort of mat, madle out of the ribs of the leaves of the sago palm, and carry it 
with tears and lamentations to the grave, which has been dug by the ipangava in the 
village, close to the dead person’s house’ In the case of a chief the lowering of the 
body into the grave is accompanied by much beating of drums, several times 
repeated, and blowingof conch shells. After placing thie body in the grave, a little 
arth, just enough to cover it, is thrown into the grave, whereupon the widow or 
widower, who, with much weeping, and supported by relatives, has followed it to 
the grave, throws herself or himself upon it, and may remain there a long time, 
during which it is left only half buried in the way described. Eventually the 
‘grave is filled in with soil, and now-a-days this is usnally done pretty: soon. 

After the funeral the nearest relative (Imsband, wife, brother, or sister, ete.) 
‘of the deceaseil must disappear entirely from sight; enveloped in a rude bark cloth 
covering, he must spend the days hidden from sight, and pass the nights 
weeping on the grave, though sometimes he will, during the nigit, make a tour 
round the village, visiting the spots frequented by the decensed, and wailing and 
‘calling to him. ‘These midnight walks are only continued for a few days, but the 
jgolation and lamentation at the grave continue till the formal adoption of mourning 
to be mentioned below. A widow, whilst wrapped up in this covering, discards her 
_grass pottivoat altogether. 

‘The épangaea, on the other hand, have a much more pleasant time as a reward 
for their services at the funeral. A festival called the ipangaew ipuangi is held. 
This is a comic festival, which takes place immediately after the funeral. ‘The 
pangava all sasemble at the wf, and dishes filled with vegetables are browght to 
‘them there, each of these dishes having placed upon it some Indicrous object with 
which the food is decorated. ‘These objects may be ladles used for conveying food. 
to the mouth, these being decorated with valueless feathers; or they may be 
half coconuts stripped of their shells, which the ipaxgara are supposed to pluce on 
their foreheads or in their hair, in place of the usual Ze shell mentioned above; 
‘or they may be the bags which are generally carried upon the arma, but which in 


4 the Government now tries to enforce boral in comterie, outside the villages 
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this case are old and torn; the humour in all cases being the uselessness of the 
gifts, But the real fun begins afterwards, when the leg of a boar or kangaroo is 
hung on to a pole in the middle of the platform of the ufu, and all the ipangava 
have to bite ab it (apparently a sort of game of “ bob-apple"), the younger ones 
probably being shy at eating in the presence of women, but the appetites of the 
older ones giving a vigorous zeal to their efforts. Tn this way a more cheerful tone 
is introduced into the party, and the occasion terminates with a distribution among 
them of presents given by the mourning family. Occasionally all this entertain- 
ment of the ipangara is omitted, and they only receive their presents, 

The general mourning restrictions above described continue until the ceremony 
at which what I may call the more formal adoption of mourning begins, this 
ceremony ocenrring after an interval which may be short or may be of several 
months’ duration, the delay arising from the necessity of catching the necessary 
wild pigs, a process which may take some time, 

At this coremony all the relations of the deceased, both near and distant 
except the young men, present themselves at the ufw of his clan, their bodies being 
more or less daubed with black, and those of the nearer relatives being generally 
blackened all over. The heads of both men and women have been completely 
shaved, except that the former lave left two little tufts of hait over the cars, 
There is a feast and Killing of pigs and distribution of pig flesh and vegetable 
food. After this all the relations, including children, wear mourning ornaments, 
these differing somewhat in different clans, but being, speaking generally, made of 
rushes or grasses plaited into patterns, the designs of which vary according to 
the clan and station of the mourners. ‘The ornaments worn by the more distant 
relatives are collars and bracelets, but nearer relations generally have shoulder 
and waist belts, the waist belts being, however, only worn by men. This 
blackening of the bodies and wearing of rush or grass ornaments continues until 
the removal of the mourning ; bathing in the meantime is forbidden, and the 
relatives are generally also under « food taboo upon some special kind of food or 
delicacy, one relative perhaps abstaining from a special kind of banana and another 
{rom tobacco’ This applies also to the nearest relation, whose period of secluded 
isolation ceases when the blackening of the bodies is commenced. I believe that 
widows and widowers are the subjects of a special ceremony in lieu of the one 
described, but I do not know what it is, 

When somo tine—generally ten or twelve months—has elapsed since the last 
death of a member of a clin, the chiefs of the clan and other clans of the same 
ufuapie group begin to say that the village is cold, that one no longer hears the 
sound of song and drum, and that it must regain its gaiety, and they therefore decide 
to hold the feast for terminating the mourning. T do not describe this ceremony, 


11 cannot say on what basis the sort of food from which the mournet must abstain is 
determined, and in particular do not know whether the food in question is one of which the 
deceased was specially fond, ax is the case with the optional monrning food taboo of the Mafuln, 
See Mafuln Mountain People of British New Guinea, p. 247.) 

VoL, SLIT u 


. ‘ 
asthe account of it given by Dr, Seligmann! is substantially the same as that in my 
notes; bub T may say that the necessary village pigs are provided by the relatives 
‘of the deceased, and that the rest of the clan by hunting or by purchase procure 
‘meat, sometimes more than 100 head of kangaroos, cassowaries and wild pigs being 
provided. 





© The Melanesians of Brith Now Gwines, p. 359, 
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NOTES ON THE NATIVES OF BATHURST ISLAND, 
NORTH AUSTRALIA. 


By Heroerr Baszpow, M.D. M.A, BSc. F.GS,, ete. 
Worn Pusres VII-XX. 


Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute, London, and Honorary 
Fellow of the Anthropological Society, Gattingen ; late Chief Medial Inspector 
and Chiof Protector of Aborigines in the Northern Territory of Australia, 





Istropvorion. 


Ix August of last year (1911), I visited Bathurst Island to inspect the natives on 
behalf of the Commonwealth Government. Accompanied by one of my inspectors 
(Mir. J, H. Kelly) and a crew consisting of a Chinaman, a Manilaman, and three 
natives of the Larekiya Tribe I left Port Darwin at eleven o'clock in the 
evening und entered Apsley Strait early the nest morning. We spent nine days in 
the examination of the island, entering the numerous salt-water arms and rivers, 
effecting a landing wherever possible aud traversing the island on foot. Tanding 
‘was, in most places, difficult on account of the thick growth of mangroves that 
fringes the island on the east. It had been my intention to circumnavigate the 
island, but a heavy monsoonal gale prevented us from even making the attempt in 
the small motor-craft at our disposal. I therefore decided to return vit Apsley 
Strait and inspeot part of Melville Island, 

‘The plates included in this paper are all reproductions of my original 
photographs and coloured drawings. 


Condition of Natives. 


Testimate the population of the island to be about 600. ‘Their isolation and, 
no doubt in a measure also, their reputation as being cannibalistic and treacherous 
in their habits, have guarded their primitive condition to the present day. Before 


4 Vide Trane. Roy. Soe. of 8. Australia, eol. xxxi, 1907, p. 1. 

2 Compare the statement 

“Melvitlo Ialanly about 30 miles north of Port Darwin, is inhabited by a tribe of which 
very little is known. ‘They do not circumelze, and speak a diferent language from those on the 
tusinland, ‘They are represented asa very strong aud powerful mice, 

“ Before the arrival of the Hon. B. T. Finniss at Escape Cliffe in 1964, the Melville Taland 
natives oscasioually visited the mainland for the purpove of stealing Iubras, in which they 
invarinbly succeeded ; but they have not done so sinco. ‘This tribe is of a very hostile nature, 
and on several occasions have attacked Europeans visiting tho island. Their canoes and 
weapons are similar to those on the mainland,” P. Foelsche: “Notes on the Aborigines of 
North Australia,” Trans Hoy. Soe. S. Auatralia, vol. ¥, 1882, p 
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the advent of the buffalo-bunters, few white men had visited the islands since the 
early days of the naval settlement at Fort Dundas, established by Sir Gordon 
Bremer in 1824, but abandoned four years later. Malays and Japanese pearlers 
have been in the habit of taking in water from either of the islands and have 
frequently come into disastrous conflict with the natives. It is perhaps also on 
‘account of their isolation from civilization that I found the blacks comparatively 
freo from any serious disease. Apart from the various minor ailments such as 
traumatic lesions and their after-effects, cataracts and keratitis, a few congenital 
deformities and such like, only a few cases of tertiary syphilis came under my 
notice, 

A young gin was suffering from a disease of the hip, apparently chronic, but 
‘she was too timid to permit me to make an examination. ‘They are on the whole 
‘a healthy, sturdy people of moderate stature, with a good muscular development 
and a square, big thorax. ‘The characteristics are Australoid and yet they present 
cortain insular peculiarities 


The Head, 


‘The forehead is low, with a marked supraorbital development; the face 
somewhat depressed and the lower jaw strong, The eyes are sunken and the nose 
is small. The wavy black hair of some of the males was worked up into numerous 
small, cylindrical, pendant masses with clay and ochre! This, so far as I could 
ascertain, designated mourning. Others had besmeared their hair with ochre. The 
hairs on the upper lip are pulled out, The growth of the beard of the men varies, 
but is, on an average, good. 

The natives of either island do not practise the knocking out of one or two 
incisors as they do on the mainland. Major Campbell? however, reports having 
observed the custom on Melville Island. 

‘The face is painted symmetrically with differently coloured ochres, charcoal, 
and pipeclay, in various degrees of complexity (Fig. 1). A few of the simpler designs 
might be described briefly -—Cuse (1): The whole surface of the face blackened 
with charcoal. Case (2): The nose red and the rest of the face charcoal-black. 
Case (3): Face (including the shaven upper lip and upper part of chin) charooal- 


+ Of. J. MacGillivray, Narrative Voyage M.S. “ Rattlemsabe,” London. 1858, vol. i, p13: 
“The charncteriatic mode of dreming the hair among the Torres Strait Islanders is to have 
it twinted up into long pipe-like ringlets, and wigs in imitation of thia are also worn” ; aud 
‘again, “at Cape York T have at times for a week together seen all the men and Inds with the 
hair twinted into little strands well danbed over with red ocbre and turtle fat” 

Also P. P.King Serv of the Intro Cot of Asati S37, vol TH: “The 
‘men wore more muscular and better formed than any we have before seen, they were daubed 
‘over with a yellow pigment which wax the colour of the neighbouring eliff (Laxmore Had on 
Melville Island) ; their hair war long and curly and appeared to be clotted with a whitish 

7 
Tees Soop r. Society, Lontlon, 1834, vol. iv, p. 183. Of. also H. Klaatach : Rep. Austr. 
wot Ade Somes, ap 
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Vlack; ears, red ; hair and beard on lower part of chin, yellow, Case (4): Lower 
half of face from below the eyes to the chin, yellow, excepting the lips and the 
immediate surrounding, which are red; the upper half of face divided vertically in 
median line, the left segment being black and the right red. Case (5): A broad, 
horizontal band of black extends across the forehead and the eyes; beneath this, 
the whole face is yellow, excepting (as in the previous case) the nose and lips, which 
are red. Case (6): A broad horizontal band of black across the forehead; beneath this, 
the whole surface from the eyes to the level of the nostrils, yellow; the remaining 
portion including the lips and chin, red. Gave (7): The crown of the head and 
hair, red, the forehead yellow; a black horizontal band wcross the eyes, below 
which the whole surface is yellow, excepting the nose and lips (as in previous eases), 
which are red. More complicated patterns are better understood by referring 
to the sketches, 








Body Sears. 

A type of cosmetic body-soars is prevalent on the island, which is unique and 
different from the system found on the mainland, The production of this permanent 
ornamentation is, as elsewhere, dependent on the formation of an elevated oicatrix. 
This is done by outting the skin and artifcally inducing a prolific granulation by 





A B 
m1, 2. 


‘keeping the edges of the wound apart with foreign matter, such as ochre and ashes, 
On the mainland we find such eicatrices in the form of horizontally or vertically 
disposed parallel ridges on varions parts of the body. Although to a small extent 
such are also found on Bathurst Island, the characteristic pattern there is one 
made in direct imitation of an object of nature, namely, the frond of the zamia 
palm (Qyeas media). The former simple type of cicatrices, consisting of two to five, 
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or more, parallel ridges, is found first, as vertically disposed ridges, about 10 
centimetres in length, on the outer surface of the upper arm, in the region of the 
deltoid muscle (vide Fig, 2, A and B); secondly, as two or three horizontal ridges, 
about 20 centimetres long, upon the chest and abdomen, either in the 
epigastrium or immediately below the nipples, or in the umbilical region ; thirdly, 
‘a8 two or three ridges, horizontally disposed or slightly inclined from back to front, 
on the buttocks and outer surface of the thighs (vide Fig, 2, A). 

Occasionally a horizontal row of short vertical sears is cut upon the forehead 
immediately above the eyes (vide Fig. 2, B); and also an asymmetrical vertical group 
‘on the chest or back consisting of a number of parallel scars which slant outwards 
and downwards from the sternum or spine, respectively (vide Fig. 2, A). 

The palm-leaf pattern is composed of a series of V-shaped figures, whose 
angles rest one within the other and point downwards (or upwands as the case may 
be) and are so disposed as to lie one immediately above or below the other in-a 
vertical line; the enclosing sides standing out as parallel and inclined ridges. The 
‘constituent V's are often slightly larger in the centre of the group than at either 


© 
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no, 3, 
end. ‘There is little doubt that the incentive to this design was given by the leaf 
of the “ Zamia” (Cyeas media), ‘The designs, being of different dimensions and of 
different lengths according to their situation, were observed on the back (on both 
or either side of the spine) and on the upper and outer surfaces of the arm and 
thigh (wide Plate XVI). The number of the completed palm leaves, in any one 
particular part of the body, varies. The usual number is from one to three on the 
arms and thighs, and from two to five, or more, on the back. The design was not 
noticed on the chest or abdomen. Occasionally a design on the thigh might be 
seen modified by additional pairs of horizontal scars! (side Fig. 3, C*). 

+ Talso observed the same “palm-leaf” scars on the chest, back, and arms of Melville 
Island natives. ‘These untives also paint their faces with ochre ; one conspicuous method in use 
is to paint the hair yellow, the nove red, and to daub the chest yellow over the region of the 
steraum, 

Profesor H. Klaatech also noticed some of the scars ou the Melville Island natives and 
stated that “they are totally different from the ornamentations on the mainland. ‘They seem 
to imitate leaves arranged on a branch ; bat I make the suggestion that they are connected 
‘with the arrangements of the barbs on spears.” Rep. Austr. duoc. Ade. Science, 1907, vol. xi, 
P. 586, 
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In a few instances, a horizontal row of small circular scars was noticed 
beneath the cicatrices of the chest, extending from the axillar to the sternal-line, 
‘on one half of the body only. ‘They appeared to have been burned into the skin 
by the heated end of n fire-stick" (vile Fig. 2, A). 





‘Gupiudisiotea ae rat 

Cireumeision is not, as elsewhere in Australia, one of the attendant mutilations 
during the ceremonies of initiation, at the age of puberty, No cases were noted 
eithor on Bathurst or Melville Island, In this respect the Islanders resemble the 
fust disappearing Larrekiyas of the Port Darwin district and certain other tribes of 
Capo York and the adjoining islands* 

‘The pubic hairs are removed by “pulling them out” with the hand in the 
same way as the upper lip is cleared of its growth. While standing in conversa- 
tion, the natives have acquired a peouliar habit of pushing the penis back 
between the thighs and keeping it from view by crossing one leg over the other. 


Habitations. 

‘The islanders build no permanent huts or structures to live under. Apart 
from the shelters afforded by local or natural conditions, such as overhanging trees, 
the only form of artificial shelter noticed was prepared from the bark of a tree. 
‘A long sheet is out from the trunk and doubled crosswise at its centre. The two 
ends are then stuck into the ground at an angle of say forty-five degrees. Similar 
shelters are found on the north cdast and elsewhere on the mainland, In the 
absence of any more permanent structures, the islanders are, in this respect, not s0 
far advanced as the continental Australian aboriginal. Camp fires are, as usual, 
much in evidence and kept alight during the whole of the night. Fire-sticks are. 
carried during the day time. Sticks and dry timber, collected to feed the fires, are 
broken to the required length, not across the knee but over the crown of the head. 
‘Small sheets of paper bark (Aelaleuen ap.) aro used as mats to lie on when sleeping 
or camping. 

Personal Wear. 

Both malo and female walk about in the nude state. The body is anointed 
with grease and besmeared, in one or more shades of colour, with ochre, ‘The 
females carry folded sheets of paper bark or large food-carricrs about with them, 
which, upon the approach of strangers, they hold in front of their person, 

It is of interest bere to note that Captain Matthew Flinders," as far back as 
1803, made similar observation on the mainland opposite. He saw a girl at 
Caledon Bay who “wore a small pieoo of bark, in guise of a fig leaf, which was the 
sole approximation to clothing seen.” 

4 Vide also Trams. Roy. Soe. 8. Avstralia, vol. xxxi, 1907, p. 10, 
+ Of. 5. MacGillivray, Narrotive Voyage HAMS. “ Rattleanake,” p. 14. 
3 A Voyage to Terra Australis, London, 1814, vol. ii, p, 212. 
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Personal Decoration, 


Plaited armlets of vegetable fibre are worn on both arms, by both sexes, young 
and old. They are made of a number of central spiral turns of fibre, around which 
4 single outer layer of floxible vegetable ribbon is plaited from either side and 
through the centre, ‘The armlet is usually painted over with yellow ochte and is 
worn above the elbow. 

Corrobboree-armlets are constructed in tho shape of a flat ring of plaited 
Vegetable fibre, from 10 to 20 centimetres in outside diameter (vide Plate XV, 
Figs 4 and 6). The ring, which is from 2 to 9 centimetres wide and from « 
} to 2 centimotro thick, is neatly coloured on the outside with ochre in a 
regular fashion. From a point on the circumference depends a bundle of from 
seven to fifteen twisted strings of animal or human hair, 30 centimetres long, 
which ends in a flat oval mass of beeswax, studded on the outside with red seeds of 
the “gequirity ” or so-called “ Northern Territory bean" (Abrus praccatorivs). A 
‘similar mass. of beeswax and beans surrounds the point of attachment of this 
tassel, 

Special edrrobboree arm-decorations! are constructed on rather mony elaborate 
ines. A piece of bark (Eucalyptus sp.), about 66 centimetres long and 10 broail is bent 
‘once upon itself into a simple loop and the open end kept together by stitching the 
‘edges for a distance of some 12 centimetres down (vide Plate VIT, Figs.2 and 4). The 
united end is fenestrated; one oblong space (weasuring 6 by 2 centimetres) is eut out 
some 3 centimetres from the top, and beneath this, at asimilar distance from its lower 
edge, two squares, whosesidesareequivalent in length to the smaller side of the oblong. 
‘The top end of the united portion, and the top and bottom edges of the oblong and 
squares, are hemmed with an overlapping crossstiteh. One side edge only of the 
oop is hemmed with a simple backward and forward "“run-on” stitoh. ‘The lateral 
edges of the windows and the septum between, the lower squares aro fixed by 
transverse winding, ‘The material used for hemming and winding ia a light cane 
obtained from a creeping plant, It is evident that the different methods of 
stitching have to do with the fibrous structure of the bark; the cross-thread would 
tend to keep the stitches from pulling out along the fibres, as would be the case in 
straight up-and-down stitohing. Additional complexity is given the ornament by 
‘ight thin sticks (about 15 centimetres long) which are pointed at both ends. One of 
these is stuck vertically into the bark at either end of the top edge, ‘Two others 
Pierce the bark at right angles, immediately below the lower outer corner of each 
square window; one of them boing just below that corner of each of the squares, 
respectively. At either end of these transverse pieces; another stick ia fixed 
vertically by binding with vegetable string, at about 3 contimotres from the ends, 
‘Tho ornament is coloured on the outside with red and white earth-paints, ‘The 
ground colour of the upper half is red; the hem stitches and the affixed stioks are 
white, ‘The lower half, or looped portion, bears four white transverse hands 


* Apparently alo used during mourning ceremonies, 
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ordered with red. Each of the intervening spaces is again sub-divided into two 
squares at the centre (and a“ half-square” at the sides) by three vertical, white lines 
ordered with red, ‘The squares and “half-squares” are shaded diagonally with 
from four to six lines passing downwards and away from the central line in the 
topmost group, and upwards and away from the centre in the two lower groups of 
squares, ‘The combined effect resembles the windmill or “ wanningi” pattern 
common throughout Australia, ‘The shading is all in white on one side, but red 
and white in alternate squares on the opposite side, 

Tn another type of this arm decoration, which is also made of bark, the upper 
‘united portion isshorter than in the provious case (vide Plate VIL, Figs. Land 3), 
‘The top edge is concave and only one oblong window is cut beneath it, ‘The sides 
have been united by hemestitching and by the insertion of a few wooden 
pins which answer the same purpose as rivets. ‘The edges are thickly plastered 
with beeawax. Asin the previous case, the stitches (and the plaster also) are 
continued only along one side of the loop. A fairly stout rod of wood projects 
vertically from either end of the top concave edge, Shorter rods project laterally 
from either top corner of the loop. To the end of each of these rods a plume of 
white is attached with beoswax. Cockatoo foathers have been chosen and they are 
fastenod by their distal ends s0 that the fluffy portions ate exposed. A number of 
twisted strands of fur and vegetable fibre pass from the extremity of one horizontal 
rod diagonally upwards to the baso of the vertical rod above, along it to the top, 
thence Horizontally across to the top of the other vertical rod, whence it is continued 
the same way down the other side to the extremity of the opposite horizontal 
oil Beeswax retains these strands in position at the rod-tops, while more strands, 
wound horizontally from the base of one vertical rod to the other, and also round 
tho base of each, make the former strands secure there, ‘The painted design in this 
case consists of one large cruciform figure on either side of the looped portion, the 
anns boing modified at the base in a manner suggestive of a snake design, One 
‘arm of the cross ix white, the other yellow, both being bordered with red. ‘The 
intervening spaces are shaded rod and yellow, the constituent lines being parallel 
and straight up-and-down in the upper segment and crossed in the lower. 

Corrolborce-mask—An interesting object is what I take to be a corrobboree- 
mask (vide Plate XV, Fig. 5), As T did not see’ it in uso and did not roo 
specimen until it was too late to make inquiries, T cannot, with certainty, describe 
it as such, The object represents an oval structure, 13 centimetres long and 
8 wide, which encloses two connected circular rims resembling » solid pair of 
spectacles, The internal framework is made of split cane, bound together with 
vegetable strands, ‘The oval portion is covered with human hair string, wound 
around it and knotted along the outer edge after the modera “ button-hole-stiteh ” 
fashion, The rims are broal and covered with beeswax. A circle of the red beans 
of Abrus praceatorivs, embedded in the wax, surrounds the " eye-holes” on the front 
side, At one of the lateral extremities, a band of five human hair strings emerges 
from « cylindrical mass of beeswax and is surrounded, at 6 centimetres distance, 
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by a similar mass, whence two strings only continue for 40 odd centimetres, 
The whole length of the band, therefore, amounts to approximately 50 centimetres, 
Tis object is, no doubt, to fasten the musk in position over the face daring corrob- 
bore ceremonies, 


Domestic Utensits. 

Food carriers—The most common form of “mika” or carrier for food and 
other articles is one made of a single piece of bark of the * stringy bark” eucalypt 
(wide Plate VITT, Figs. 3, 4,5, and 6). An oblong piece of such bark, say 1 metre long 
by 40 centimetres broad, is freshly out and folded transversely at its centre. 
‘The edges on either side are pared down, then laid flat, one over the other, and 
sewn or laced together with plain “run-on” stitches, 2 centimetres apart. A row 
of slanting and overlapping stitches often skirts the open edge at a short distanco 
down ; occasionally, too, part of the edge is cross-hemstitehed and plastered with 
beeswax. ‘The object of this procedure is to prevent the bark from tearing by 
virtne of its fibrous structure. ‘The open mouth of the carrier is nearly circular or 
oyal; in the latter case the long axis of the oval runs at right angles to the hase- 
edge of the implement. These carriers are of various sizes ; the largest that came 
under observation measured 63 centimetres in height and 43 in width at the base, 
Ondinatily they are unpainted, bat on special occasions elaborate designs, consisting 
of ciroles, oblong and other figures, with cross-hatched shading, are drawn on the 
outer surface in red, yellow, white, and black. The designs are best studied by 
reference to the reproductions (vide Plate VII, Figs. 5 and 6). Occasionally 
tassel-shaped appendages are noticed at one of the convex outer surfaces of the 
month of the carrier. ‘These consist of a flattish, egg-shaped mass of beeswax 
(atudded on the surface with the red beans of Abrus praceatorius), which is 
suspended by two twisted fur strings (vide Plate VIII, Fig. 6). 

Water carriers—Water is taken to camp from a soakage or spring in simple 
structures made out of the bark of the paper-bark tree (Melalewea 4p.), An oblong 
piece of this bark is bent upon itself longitudinally, both its ends folded several 
times and Kept together by binding with cane or by spiking with short pointed 
wooden pegs (vidle Plate VIII, Figs 1 and 2). 

Drinking vewelx—Several natural objects are used for drinking vessels, 
Among the most common are the discarded tests of mollusca, ‘The species Meto- 
diadema and Fusus priced wore found in use at several native wells (vide 
Plate XIV, Figs. 1 and 2). 

But when no such shells are available a piece of bark is torn or cut from a 
tree (usually from a Mélalevea) and folded so as to form a water-tight cup (vide 
Plate XIV, Figs. 3 and 4), This piece of bark, which measures about 30 centi- 
metres by 20, is folded longitudinally at about its middle (cide Fig. 3, D). Both ends 
arq then bent upon themselves at right angles to this plane and at about one 
quarter the whole length from either end. The overturned ends and the inner 
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piece of the former fold are clasped between the fingers and thus used as a cup 
the part lying opposite to the fingers being held to the lips. 


Honey Eating. 


Tn my notes on the north-western tribes of the Northern Territory I have 
described a honey-collecting implement and there, also, referred to somewhat 
similar observations made by Dr. Wilson* and Keppel? 

On Bathurst Island I observed still another modification. A young flower- 
stalk of the fun-palm (Iiieisonia humilis), when about 50 to 70 centimetres long, is 
‘cut just above the trunk of the palm and its bottom end chewed until all the fibres 
are separated and look like the hairs of a brush. ‘The juice, being quite sweet, is 
swallowed. ‘The brush end is then inserted into the nest of the wild hee 
(Zrigona sp.), whereby the honey gathers between the fibres. When saturated with 
honey, the brash end is passed back to the mouth and again sucked and chewed 
for a considersble time, after which it is once more returned to the honey for 
fresh supply, and this is continued to repletion. 


Tree Climbing. 


Both male and female, young and old, are expert tree-climbers when in 
pursuit of game, honey of the wild bee, fruits, and seeds. As none of the trees on 
the islands grow to an abnormally large size, the butt is usually not too great in 
circumference to allow of the arms being thrown around it, so that the hands may 
obtain a firm hold on the side distant from the climber. Having obtained this 
‘hold while standing on the ground and facing the tree, the native jumps on to the 
Dutt, clitching it with the flat surfaces of his feet in a frog-like fashion. The 
Knees in this position stand well outwards, The body hangs, suspended by the 
farms above and held against the tree by the legs below. The climber now raises 
his body ; his hands quickly follow by a corresponding distance. Holding on with 
the latter he draws up his legs in a jumping manner once more to clutch the tree 
between the soles of his feet. This movement being repeated, he rapidly advances 
‘upwards. 





Hunting and Fighting. 

Throwing-sticks and eluis—Several types of throwing-sticks and clubs are in 
use, They must be referred to under this general or collective heading, since it is 
hurd to discritninate between the two implements and to say definitely where the 
throwing-stick ends and the club begins. They form an interesting group of 
‘Australian implements and weapons that allows of a satisfactory system of 

1 Trans, Roy. Soe. S. Anstralia, vol. xxxi, 1907, p. 26, Fig. 19. 


+ Narrative Voyage Itound the World, 1835, p. 98. 
2 4 Vinit to Indian Archipelage, 1883, vol. 2, p. 163. 
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classification on account of the regularity of the various types, not only as regards 
the actual cutting of the particular form, but also as regards the way in which they 
are decorated (vide Plate IX, Figs 1, 2, 3, and 4), 

Type 1.—The simplest type seen in use is a stick, 48 or 47 centimetres long, 
usually more or less curved, thin at the hand-end, gradually thickening upwards 
and swelling to a club-head at the distal end. The surface is longitudinally 
furrowed, the result of scraping. ‘The stick is painted on special occasions in 
various colours, as follows: hand-end red or brown (25 em), thence successive 
cireular bands of yellow (3 cm.), white (1 cm), red (25 em,), black (3 em.), red 
(25 em,), yellow (1 cm,), white (-25 em), red (4 om), yellow (‘5 cm.); club-head 
white (wide Plate IX, Fig. 1). 

Type 2—The second type to be described is somewhat similar. Tt measures 
60 centimetres in length and is usually straight. Whereas in the previous type 
the clut-head is rounded off at its distal end, it ends with a blunt point in the ease 
now before us. The club-head, too, is larger in proportion. The surface is scraped 
longitudinally and painted in alternate bands of red and white of different breadths. 
From the hand-end upwards the coloured bands are as follows: red (19 cm), 
white (10 cm.), red (8 em.), white (23 cm.) (vide Plate IX, Fig. 3). 

Type 3—The third type is slender and thickens very gradually irom the 
hand- to the club-end, whence a sharp spine projects for 2 centimetres It is 
seraped longitudinally and painted in rather more elaborate fashion than the 
two foregoing types. The hand-end is red for a distance of about 90 centimetres; 
thence follow successively bands of yellow (1 cm), white (6 cm), red (1 em.), black 
(4 em), yellow (1 cm) The club-head is white with two longitudinal yellow 
bands at opposite extremes of a diameter, dividing it into two halves vertically, 
Within each of the white fields this produced are two intersecting, undulating 
lines, one of red and one of yellow, running longitudinally and terminating in the 
spine at the top, which is red (vide Plate IX, Fig. 2). 

Typ 4—This type consists of a stick, circular in section, which increases 
slightly in diameter from the hand-end upwards, for a distance of 55 centimetres, 
The diameter at that distance is 34 centimetres, but immediately beyond, the stick 
slopes abruptly to thickness of only 1} centimetres, whence it tapers to a long 
pointed end, about 20 centimetres long. The stick is painted in red, yellow, and 
white, as follows: the hand-end is red for 23 centimetres, thence follow bands of 
white (1 em), yellow (8 cm.) red (1 em,), white (12 em), red (1 em), yellow 
(8m), red (1m). The extreme end of the stick and the long spine are white 
(vide Plate IX, Fig. 4). 





The two last-described types have, to my knowledge, not been observed in 


Australia before, 


Spears, 
In dealing with the spears used on Bathurst Island (and the same holds good 
for Melville Island), we are brought into contact with types that are unknown on 











the mainland. In the first place no spears are manufactured for projecting by 
other method than simply by hand. No spear-throwers, so much in evidenoe 
‘among all true Australian tribes, are in use on these islands. Yet light spears 
‘were observed which really marked the beginning of the development of the arrow. 
‘These were seen to be used by youths at play and during their sham fights. Light 
green sticks, a little over a metre in length and slightly more than o lead pencil's 
thickness, are cut and scraped to a simple point at one end. The opposite end, 
that is, the back- or hand-end, is next put to the mouth and split with the teeth 
along its fibres into several strips some 10 centimetres long. ‘The split pieces are 
then bent outwards like the feathers of an arrow and the toy weapon is ready for 
use, It can be hurled by hand with astounding precision. The opponents evade 
the missiles by dodging and crouching and contorting their bodies in much the 
same clever manner as I have described! of the Larrekiya and Wogait tribes. 

Strictly speaking, one type of spear prevails. It is made of a single piece of 
solid wood, straightened to a greater or less degree over a fire. It is barbed at the 
front end and tapers toa simple point behind. The extreme variations in length 
‘and, consequently, in weight also, of this spear attract the attention at first sight. 
It is nothing unusual to find spears measuring 450 centimetres in length and 
weighing 2.700 grammes, but at the same time the smaller specimens measure 
only 250 centimetres in length and weigh 370 grammes. When we consider that 
fair average length of the Northern Territory spear is 300 centimetres and a good 
average weight 260 grammes, the maxima of the islanders’ spears quoted seem 
very remarkable indeed. ‘The more do these appeal to us since the largest species 
of the indigenons fauna is but a fair-sized wallaby. Crocodiles are comparatively 
scarce, anil the buffalo, introduced from Timor by Captain Barlow, first com- 
mandant of Fort Dundas, in 1826, is practically unknown on Bathurst Island. On 
‘Melville Island, where similar spears are in use, the buffalo is very plentiful, but it 
is a singular fact that the natives do not hunt this beast to any considerable 
extent. 

‘The head of the spear has many barbs carved on one side and, occasionally, on 
two diametrically opposite sides. ‘There are usually from ten to thirty barbs, which 
are directed backwards (cide Plate IX, Fig. 5 (Series)). Behind these there may 
‘or may not be from four to eight small serrations that stand out at right angles to 
the Jength of the shaft. In other cases, too, some six or more barbs are cut at the 
back part of the spear-head pointing the opposite way, that is, in the direction the 
spear is thrown. The spear heads have a long point resembling a cutting-blade or 
spike. ‘The barbs are symmetrically carved with sharp edges and point. They are 
flattish lancet-shaped, with a central ridge on the outside, and project from the head. 
to various degrees of prominence in different specimens. Many of the spears are 
longitudinally grooved with an adze, either for the whole of their length or along 
the head-end only. ‘They are occasionally coloured and decorated with ochre, some 





4 Trans, Roy. Soe. 8. Austraha, vol. xzxi, 1907, p. 33. 
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of the designs being very pleasing to the eye. Some spears, moreover, have human 
hair strings wound round the shaft, immediately below the head, for « distance of 
10 centimetres or more, and this is kept in place with beeswax. 


Canoes. 


Elsewhere I haye referred to the matked absence among the northern 
Australian tribes of anything but’ the most primitive crafts and such 
innovated forms as have resulted from the contact with the white and 
yellow races. They are, therefore, not to be considered as truly indigenous 
canoes. On Bathurst Island, however, conditions are different; due, perhaps, in the 
first place, to its insularity (as well as the numerous estuaries and rivers that oross 
the land), and, secondly, to the proximity of Melville Island, which is separated 
from it by only # narrow stretch of calm water known as Apsley Strait, ‘The 
latter is barely a mile in width at its narrowest points, Numerous canoes are in 
‘use within this Strait, and occasionally, when wind and water are favourable, they 
venture @ short distance ont to sea, One type is principally in use, namely, a lange 
bark-canoe measuring about 560 centimetres in length (vide Plate X, Figs. 1 
and 2), Tt is made of « single sheet of bark, usually from suitable, straight, clear 
trunks of the woollybutt (Eucalyptus miniata) or the stringy-bark (E. tetradonta) 
(vido Plate XU, Fig. 1). Iv is out from the tree by chopping transversely at the 
respective distances from the ground, then slitting it once vertically for the whole 
length and removing it by forcing the edge of the instrument under the bark and 
finally levering it off with pointed saplings. The outer side of this oblong piece of 
turk, which is rough, will become the inside surface of the canoe. At a distance of 
from 65 to 70 centimetres from cither end, transverse cuts are made on 
the inside to a depth of half the thickness of the bark, and such thickness is 
removed from the whole of the surface lying away from the centre at either 
incision, ‘Each end is thus reduced by half its original strength and material 
thereby becoming more pliable. ‘The cutting is done with the sharp edge of a 
bivalve shell, usually a Qyrena, The subtilized ends of the sheet may, or may 
not, be held over a glowing fire to render them more pliaut still. ‘The sheet is 
folded lengthwise along its middle, and one or both ends kept together by vertical 
stakes, stuck in the ground and tied together at the top, ‘The bottom corner of the 
folil is out away in avery gentle upward slope, ‘The two pieces of the fold ure 
next held firmly together and cut in a more decisive upward direction from a point 
some 30 to 50 centimetres from the bottom edge end. The two freshly ent edges 
are neatly sewn with close, overcast stitehes, and the sme is done along the top 
horizontal edge for a distance of some 15 or 20 centimetres from the end. From the 
intervening space between the sewn parts at the top and bottom, an angular 
or curved segment is out out in imitation of a fish-tail and its edges laced 
together in a like manner (vide Plate XI, Figs, 1 and 2), The thread used for 
these “run-on” stitches is in the form of strips from the split sheets of the 
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alimbing palm (Calamus Australis)! Holes are previously pierced through the 
‘bark with an awl, made out of the leg-bone of a wallaby. 

‘The stitches are made more secure and watertight by plastering them with 
‘wax from the comb of the wild bee (7rigona sp.) or with one of the several resins 
so extensively used by all natives. The inside corners are caulked with plastic 
lay and fibre, or resin, Two stays or struts of fairly stout timber, eut to the 
required length and inserted at the points where the bark was reduced to half its 
thickness, keep the sides of the canoe apart, From these points, therefore, the 
sides of the canoe converge to the bow at one end and to the stern at the other ; 
while in between they are more or less parallel, The canoe, if there be any 
difference at all, is wider aft (74 cm.) than it is nearer the bow (65 em); the 
“fish-tail” incision, too, is acute and deep at the bow and more rounded and 
shallow at the stern (vide Plate XI, Figs, Land 2). Along the top, inner, edge of 
‘either side of the canoe, # straight strengthening pole is lashed with distant, 
‘unequally-spaced und grouped “run on stitches of cane-strips. These stuotures 
Jend considerable rigidity to the gunwale of the canoe; they do not extend 
throughout the whole length, but, being straight, are more or less parallel one to 
another, and do not enclose the stern or bow. Major Campbell? in referring to 
the bark canoes seen by him while at Fort Dundas, states that “the gunwales are 
strengthened by two stall saplings (such as grow in marshy places) fastened 
together at each end of the canoe.” This method is more like that in use 
on the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria today and was not observed on the 
islands by me. Long shoots of vines and strips of cane are wound crosswise from 
side to side of the canoe, and at the same time take in the strengthening-poles 
along the gunwale. Additional ciroumferential winding binds the separate cords 
into one thick rope. Four of such ties are spanned at equal distances, from one 
side to the other, along the straight edges of the cance. They not only preserve 
its shape, but afford a ready means by which the craft may be carried. 

‘he cance is not decorated in any way, but smears of various colours are 
noticed both at the bow and the stern, resulting from the handling by fingers 
previously occupied in decorative work with ochre. When not in use the canoes 
fare “housed” on a level piece of ground, under the overhanging branches of a 
shady banyan or guttapercha tree. They are laid in normal upright position 
(not inverted), and are kept so by short supports of timber stemmed against: the 
sides, ‘The bark thus dries in the required shape and does not become lop-sided, 

‘Bach canoe has its recognized place. Where a dense growth of mangroves 
skirts the foreshore, m regular approach to the water is kept clear by cutting 
away the trees. The paddles are Iaid within the canoes, 

Quite w large number of natives may be carried in a canoe, if the occasion 





+ Compare narrative of Mr. Carron in MacGillivray’s Narrative Voyage HAMS. 
& Rotttemake,” 1853, vol. Hi, pp. 125 and 126; also P. P. King: Narrative Surcey Inertropicat 
Weatera Coasts of Avatralia, Lansdoo, 1827, vol. iy p. 90. 

© Prov. Roy. Geog. Soe, London, vol. ix, 1834, p. 156. 
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demands it but usually, when on a simple turtle or dugong hunting expedition, 
two persons only cecupy places in the craft, one near the bow and another near 
the stern (vide Plate X, Figs, 1 and 2), ‘The boatmen, while propelling the 
craft, squat with their buttocks resting upon the heelsand with their knees pressed 
against the sides, The weight of their body being thus well within the boat, its 
stability is thereby considerably increased, 

Padliles-—Propalsion is effected by means of paddles which are made of hard 
wood. ‘They have a single well-shaped blade and a rounded handle (vide Plate 
XII, Fig.2), Tho edges of the blade are parallel or tapor slightly towards the end, 
which is square or rounded, Apart from the marks left. by the tomahawk used in 
its making, the imploment is without ornamentation, In one case only, a circular 
collar was carved around the handle, immodiately above the sloping shoulder of the 
blade, The longest paddle noted measured 167 centimetres in length, its blade 
80; the shortest was 115 contimetres in length and ite blade 45, ‘The width 
of the ‘blades ranges from 7 to 9 centimetres, Both hands clasp the paddlo, 
which is dipped alternately on one side or the otheras the occasion and the steering 
require it, 

Balers —Water that acoumulates in the oanoe, either by leakage or overwash 
in a rough sea, is removed by means of a baler which is made out of the melon 
shell! (Melo diadema), ‘The columella of the shell is carefully cut away, leaving 
only the large body-whorl, which is used as & scoop (vide Plate XI, Figs. Sand 4). 
‘The outer surface of the shell is painted with red and yellow ochre in lange cross 
pattem, with a fine cross shading, 

Dug-oute—The dug-out canoes to which I have elsewhere referred* have, in 
all probability, been introduced by Malays from whom the natives obtain them by 
barter, Dr. Walter Roth has also proved that the dug-onts met with along the coast of 
Queensland are of Papuan o The form observed in Apsley Strait is without 
outrigger and hollowed out of a single tree trunk, The bow and stern are raised 
(vide Plate X, Fig. 2), 











Corrobborees, 

‘As with all primitive folk, song and danco constitute the ultimate stage of 
any social intercourse or festivity, The islanders are even moro ready than their 
brothers on the mainland to resort to this means of entertainment, It thus 
happened that, wherever we came into contact with the blacks and presented them 
‘with divers sinall articles, a corrobboree was immediately inaugurated ; even though 
the encounter happened to occur in the middle of the day, Corrobborees on the 


+ Of, Narratios Voyage HAMS. “ Ratileaabe;” ol. ti, p17: “Ube baler (« molon shell) in 
in constant requisition," 

Trea Hoy, Soa, S. Australia, vl, xxx, 1007, B69, Among eters note that Major 
‘Campbell says of the Port Essington natives that “auch of tho canoes ax I saw wore hollowed 
from tha trunks of treet like thove of tho Malays and were probubly alther left by theun 
people or stolen from ther,” Proc. Koy. Geog. Soe4 London, vol. iy, 1884, p. 170, 
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mainland, it will be remembered, are with preference postponed until after night- 
fall, ‘The women were not permitted to take part in the proceedings, but were, 
indeed, kept at some considerable distance off. Youths and male children were 
allowed to join in the ceromonies without apparent restriction, When we met with 
men, hunting in the bush, and they had been convinced of our donq. fide intentions, 
they would approach us in groups of from two to four, and deliver up their long 
‘spears to us, Several of the young men would, in the meantime, run into the 
woods us messengers to summon others who were as yet unaware of the presence of 
the strangers in their haunts, 

‘A corrobboree? having been decided upon, the signal or invitation to take part 
in the event is sounded by two or three of the older men, who have previously 
arranged it among themselves, ‘This initial note is a long-drawn, continuous yell 
resembling the German diphthong 6! Other membersimmediately fall in with the 
same note and are joined, at intervals, by others excitedly rushing up to take their 
stand alongside of thova who started the call, The monosyllabic “5” is kept 
continuous by the combined efforts of many voices, each of which individually 
expires fora moment, after the lungy’ eapacity for air has been completely exhausted, 
‘Tho note is, however, taken up again immediately after a fresh supply of air has 
doen inhaled. ‘The weirdness of the monotone is suddenly broken by the powerful 
voive of the “ master” of the ceremonies, who brings forth a penetrating, but 
abrupt, order resembling “ wahoi." ‘This is instantly and collectively repeated by 
all others present, A momentary silence follows and allows the sombre trunks of 
the surrounding forest to reiterate the final word in ringing echoes, 

‘The loader once more gives the note; this time in a slightly modified form 
resembling a long-oontinued “ye,” that merges imperceptibly into a yi." A 
sudden shrill “wahoi-hoi" brings that note also to a stop, A deadly silence 
prevails, 

The primary appellation now being over, the performers congregate themselves 
into a compact group. In the meanwhile much excited vociferation ensues from 
every mouth, young as well as old. At this stage their eyes make asurvey of any 
neighbouring encampment and if, by chance, a likely performer is noticed who has 
not heeded the appeal and is shirking his duty by non-attendance, he is furiously 
implored, at times abusively, to join the assemblage of performers. The leader 
now emerges from the group at a walking pace and is followed, in single file, by 
all participants, each in his turn falling into regular order as though his place had 
previously been allotted to him, ‘The course taken by the leader is a winding one; 
walking, at first, some distanoo away from the point of starting but returning 
eventually thereto, ‘The musical accompaniment is started afresh, and though not 
exactly melodious to the European ear, itis certainly « remarkably clever and 
original production on the part of the aboriginal, The nearest way we might describe 
it in words is that it is in the form of a trill, produced by a rapidly repeated 





Compare also H. Kleatach, Pro®. Austr. dace. Adv. Scionee, 1907, vol 3i, pp. 680 anil p00. 
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+" changing, it may be, occasionally to.a*hi, hi, hi, ...." “That one 
all-a-same bird,” remarked one of my Larrekiya boys, who stood near to me, quite 
overcome with excitement; and, indeed, I did now recognize the similarity to the 
trill of the great stone-plover or “curlew” (Oedionemus sp.). ‘The loader having in 
the interim retuned to the starting point and thus eomploted that part of the 
performance in which we might be prone to find an analogy with the polonaise of a 
modern ball, suddenly “doubles” or breaks to a running pace and all the others 
follow his example. He selects a wide spiral course, gradually nearing the centre 
‘and concentrating the body of men toa mass of humanity which to the observer seems 
to be moving in confusion and disorder. ‘The pace quickens, ‘The mon stamp the 
ground with their feet, at the same time throwing up their arms and keeping them 
erect from the shoulder, An explosive shriek from the leader is echoed by the 
voives of all the others. ‘The stamping of feet ceases and the arms of the 
performers drop to their sides. ‘The leader now steps out to a position in front of 
his group of men, who, all of them, have turned to fave the same way, viz, towards 
him, Looking to one side and lifting his arm in that direotion, the leader emits a 
high-pitobed shriek, which, as his arm is swept downwards on that side, is followed 
by «combined roaring “hoi” of all the others. ‘This item is repeated several 
times over; alternately on one side and the other, in succession, This concludes 
another part of the corrobboree, 

All performers now form themselves into a semi-circular group. ‘The exeite- 
ment is intense; forvible dngument and debating ensue, accompanied by jocular 
shouting and laughing, which are repeatedly stimulated by gleoful interjections of 
“irr,” au exclamation comuuon to all Australian tribes! 

Having come to some different arrangement among themselves, a“ tempo ” is 
set by all members clapping either one or both of their hands upon the sides of 
their thighs, or their buttocks, producing dull anid drum-like sounds by the impact. 
‘The latter are in marked unison and rhythmical. A performer now jumps from the 
semicircle of the timo-beaters and runs round ina circle, facing its centre, and all 
the while stamping his fect. ‘The interest and excitement increase among tho 
audience, who further subsidize the accompaniment with a note, that ix produced 
by a spluttering movement of the lips and sounds like “ brr, brr, bre." As the 
stamping of the performer is accelerated, the clapping quickens with it, AIL 
at once he throws up his head and shouts “poop.” This solicits an immediate 
response of “ah” from all others present. 

Stationing himself in the centre, he next cuts some wonderfully clever and 
athletic antios, At the start he stamps the ground vigorously with both feet in 
alternation ; the crowd keeping excellent time with their accompaniment of clapping 
hands upon their buttocks. As his pace inoreases, the beats of the hands become 
sharper and both hands are used (usually when striking the buttocks more 
posteriorly), While he stamps his feet, the performer, at the same time, vibrates 














' Fide footnotes, H. Basedow, Trans. oy. Soe. 8. Australia, vl. xxxi, 1907, p. 38. 
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his legs ina remarkable manner; a hyperilexibility in the knee produces, 
alternately, a temporary valgus- and yarus-deformation of the limbs, The arms are 
thrown straight-outwardly from the shoulders; the hands being dorsally flexed at 
the wrista. He throws his head from one side to aiother and occasionally back- 
wards, At times he jumps wildly from one place to another, emitting, with each 
‘bound, a loud coarse cry of “poop,” which, as before, is followed by a shrill * iah” 
from all others present. This item being repeated almost to exhaustion, the 
performer rushes back into the midst of the group while appreciative shricks of 
laughter and applause conclude that part. 

‘When the beating of time starts afresh, other performers may repeat the same 
act and try to excel the performance of their predecessor. 

Other items follow, which are imitative in character, A few may be 
described. Tt will be understood that the beating of time continues throughout, 
‘as do, also, the frequent interjections of * poop” and “ ia.” 

The kangaroo ceremony—A kangaroo ceremony is started by one or two men 
jumping into the ring with their legs slightly bentat the knee, Their arms are held 
forward, bent. vertically and at right angles at the elbow, with their hands prone and 
partly closed. The whole posture is to resemble that of the hopping marsupial 
of Australia, In jmnping round the space, the actor tums his head from side to 
side, face downwards, as though in search of fool. When such is supposed 
to have been found, his hands may assist to support his body and the hopping 
ceases, His legs are then bent strongly in the knees, so that his body sinks and 
the buttocks come to rest immediately above the heels, or, indeed, he may squat 
entirely upon the ground. Both hands being now placed on the ground between 
the open thighs, they are held together in the form of a scoop andl made to take up 
‘quantity of sand between them. Gently rubbing the hands backwards and forwards 
they are slowly passed to the level of the mouth and then above it, retaining a 
horizontal position all the time. ‘This process is repeated several times, Then, 
‘at the moment that the sand is dropped to earth, the men rise to their feet 
with a bound and start running round the ring with the stamping of feet described. 
above and a peculiar hissing noise from their lips, The act is interrupted at 
frequent intervals by a cry of “poop,” which is echoed by the resounding voices of 
“jah.” The hopping recommences. The men occasionally stop and scratch one of 
their legs with one hand, held in imitation of a claw. Then, while that hand is 
being heldferect, and in s bent position, the opposite hand scratches that limb also. 
Rither arm is now brought into contact with the mouth and licked in precisely the 
same way as the animals themselves do, ‘The pace of the timekeepers at this stage 
‘quickensZonce more, and the performers furiously scratch all accessible parts of their 
‘body with increased zeal, An unexpected ery of “poop,” followed by « hearty 
“jah,” terminates this part amid loud shrieks and applause, 

Te isnot long, however, before the two performers again leap into the ring, each 
armed with a light reed, resembling a spear, in his hand, ‘The above ceremony is 
partlyirecapitulated, being, however, slightly modified in that one man, at intervals, 
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‘takes the part of a hunter endeavouring to drive his spear into the enraged 
kangaroo on the opposite side of the ring, 

Corretioree of the ship of war—The next item in the ceremony appeals to 
us Europeans in a twofold sense. Firstly, the mimicry on the part of the 
aboriginal in an introduced scene is excellent: its effect being still more enhanced 
in that his artistic genius has expanded the original impressions hy adequate 
interludes of his own invention and taste. Secondly, the observer's sentiment and 
‘appreciation are kindled afresh when he sees this savage folk, who are oft not 
credited with the possession of anything but vice and immorality, present to a 
‘subsequent and younger generation, scenes in living picture, which happened long 
‘ago in the days of the naval settlement of Fort Dundas. To us the records are 
available in the libraries throughout the world; to the aboriginal the events can 
only be handed down by tradition and such ceremonies as that which is now to be 
described. 

‘The chorus or semiciroular group of men have again started their rhythmical 
‘accompaniment by clapping upon the lateral aspect of their thighs with the arched 
palm of one hand. A performer rushes into the centre of the half-ring and, after 
‘going through a few preliminaries, stands with one of his legs placed a short 
distance in front of the other and slightly flexed at the knee. ‘Throwing his head 
back and looking upwards, he starts a vigorous hauling action by alternately 
throwing one arm out in the direction he is looking, closing the fist and making an 
imaginary pull right down to his loins, while at the same time the opposite arm 
is thrown out and returned in a similar way, Accurate time ia kept by the 
time-beaters. This act is in imitation of the hauling-in of a sail on a European 
man-of-war, such as the natives saw at Fort Dundas nearly a century ago, ‘The 
performer now turns and runs to the opposite corner of the half-ring; the 
onlookers marking the time by clapping to it in a quickened beat produced with 
both hands upon their buttocks. ‘The same act is repeated there several times, 
Next, the same hauling motion is continued, but reversed from below towards the 
body, in imitation of the hauling-up of an anchor. Several short and harsh 
interjeotions suggest the orders of the commanding officers and the whole 
ceremony, in fact, is reproduced with a suspicion of caricature upon the strictness 
of naval discipline, During this part of the performance, several cries of “poop” 
and “iah” are again sounded. The actor now moves about in the semicircle with 
the familiar stamping of feet and cutting out the most grotesque antics, He first 
extends his arma straight out on either side, throws his head back and moves his 
thorax laterally ina pendulous manner from the hips, Then he turns his arms 
through a right-angle frontwards, so that they project slantingly upwards, whence 
‘he again changes them to the former position. Then again he extends his arms 
downward and bends them so that the elbows project tehind and his fists rest 
against his flanks, from which position they are presently changed to a straight 
pendulous one. After remaining in that position @ short while, he suddenly 
throws them furiously upwards in front of him; the stamping, which has been 
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continued all the while, is at this stage strengthened, Any of these acts may be 
interrupted at any moment by changing to the “ hauling of sail or anchor” scene 
and many interjections of “poop” and “ih” accompany them, ‘The performer 
himself now ceases to stamp with his fect, but in place thereof he bends his legs at 
the knees and knocks his thighs together while he extends his arms outwards, 
either in front or at the side of him, 

Corrobboree of a fight—During several of the corrobborees described, a chant 
was heard which accompanied the acting in addition to the clapping of hands 
against the thighs or buttocks, Tn trying to reproduce the words or syllables of 
this chant, the nearest analogy I can find is— 





“ Tupera monan la ferra 
Tupera monan la jerra,” 
and 
“Tupatunan tenakomejona.” 

‘These chants are muttered uninterruptedly throughout the particular part, 
‘The corrobboree of a fight consists in the imitation of a spear duel between two 
angry blackfellows, They carry the same kind of reed-spears as was described 
under the “ kangaroo ceremony.” ‘They first place themselves in defiance of one 
another at either side of the half-circle and go through all sorts of antics, 
brandishing their spears, rolling their eyes, and furiously throwing their bodies 
about. Next they start running about the ring and stamp their feet, throwing up 
their arms and knocking their thighs together in much the same way as previously 
described. 

Corrobboree of the jungle forel—Atter the usual excessive amount of shouting, 
jabbering, and excited shrieks of laughter, an ol man runs forwani into the ring. 
He bends his arins at the elbow and holds them close against the sides of his body, 
while the closed fists rest on his chest, an attitude resembling that of a professional 
runner, This is to resemble the wings of the bird (Zeipoa). He looks about the 
ground from side to side as though in search of something. Presently he imitates 
the bird's call with a shrill penetrating voice which sounds like “he-r-r-r-l.” ‘The 
onlookers’ accompaniment: consists in producing short spluttering and bubbling 
noises with their lips that sound like “brrl, brel, bre" ‘The performer often 
interrupts the proceedings by shouting “he,” to which all others respond with 
aloud yeh.” Now he throws up clouds of dust behind him with his feet, in 
{imitation of the way in which the jungle fowl scratch and throw up the earth into 
the enormous mounds that contain their eggs. 

‘To conclude the ceremony, all performers are led off again by the original 
leador in Tudian file and go through much the same performance as they did in the 
{initiation of the coremony ; the final shouts and shrieks, after the completion of 
the" trot” in spiral line, being particnlarly loud and enthustasie, 

Captain King’ was probably the first white man to have witnessed the 


Survey Intertropioal Coane of Australia, 1837, vo. i, p. 114, 
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corrobboree of the Melville Islanders, but it appears that he regarded the 
demonstration as hostile. He writes that “the dance consisted chiefly of the per- 
formers leaping two or three times successively out of the sea, and then violently 
moving their legs so as to agitate the water into a foam for some distance around 
them, all the time shouting londly and laughing immoderately ; then they would 
run through the water for eight or ten yards and perform again ; and this was 
Tepeated over and over as long as the dance lasted.” 

During none of these ceremonies, or indeed anywhere on the island, did I seo 
‘anything of totemism in the scientific sense of the word. This fact is in accordance 
with my observations in Central and North Australia, and my negative evidence 
is amply bore out by the researches of Dra W. E. Roth and H. Klaatsch 
and others. 


Pastimes, 


‘The sham-fights of youths with small arrow-shaped spears have already been 
mentioned. Children were observed upon the beach competing in running and long 
jump. A favourite amusement of the younger folk on a breezy day is to collect the 
Tight globular seed-heads of the “spring rolling grass” (Spinifer hirwtis), that 
grow on every sund-hill near the coust, and take them to the beach and there 
release them on the hardened sand. Driven along by the wind, these seeds travel 
over the surface at no mean pace. Allowing them to gain a fair start, the children 
bolt after them and endeavour to overtake them and pick them up from the ground 
while dashing past them at full speed in “ cow-boy” fashion, 

Another game is that of hand-ball. The seeds of the zamia (Cycas media) 
take the place of a small ball. ‘Two lads stand facing one another and hit the seed 
to and fro with the palms of their hands, after the style of a modern game of 
tennis, 

Despite their keenness of sight and quickness of hand, they are, nevertheless, 
very backward in catching with their hands an object which is thrown at them, 


Burial Method, 


‘The aborigines of Bathurst and Melville Islands have # unique and elaborate 
methoil of burial ; graves have been found on both islands, It appears that the 
favourite places for burying the dead are there, wherea jungle or mangrove-thicket 
breaks to the ordinary eucalypt-woodland, usually near to the sen-coast, or to a 
native water. " 

Historically we have to note several observations in this connection. 

Sir Gordon Bremer! mentions having discovered grave on Bathurst Island in 
1824, “The situstion was one of such perfect retirement and repose that it 


1 Imperial Parliamentary Paper, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
London Stich eth, 1613; Ho in The Genes of Quenland vy H & Bowel, Sydney, 186, 
po 
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displayed considerable feeling in the survivors who placed it there, and the simple 
order which pervaded the spot would not have disgraced a civilized people. It was 
‘an oblong square open at the foot, the remaining end and sides being railed round 
with trees of 7 feet or 8 feet high, some of which were carved with a stone or 
shell, and further ornamented by rings of wood, also carved, On the tops of these 
‘posts were placed the waddies of the deceased. . . . At the head was placed. piece of 
‘a cance and a spear, and round the grave were several little buskets made of the fan- 
palm leaf, which, from their small size, we thought had been placed there by 
the children of the departed. Nothing could exceed the neatness of the whole ; 
the sand and the earth were cleared away from the sides, and not a shrub or weed 
‘was suffered to grow within the area.” 

Major Campbell’ who in 1826 relieved Captain Barlow as commandant of 
Fort Dundas, in his interesting memoir to the Royal Geographical Society also 
refers to native graves observed by him. He writes: “It appears to be the 
custom of the natives to bury their dead, their burial pluces being in retired spots 
near their most frequented encamping ground. ‘The burial place is circular, 
probably 10 or 12 feeb in diameter; it is surrounded by upright poles, many 
of which are formed at the top like lances and halberds, 14 or 15 feet high ; 
and between these the spear and waddies (probably of the deceased) are stuck 
upright in the ground." This desoription applies equally well to those séen by us, 
with the exception that the cleared cireular space was considerably larger in our 
cease, while the height of the posts, above the ground, was less. 

In 1847, Bete Jukes? naturalist to the expedition of H.M.S. « Fly,” described 
and figured a native tomb seon at Port Lihou in Endeavour Strait; “Round a 
central mound of sand there had been a broad ditch or hollow scooped out and 
swept quite clean for several yards in width. ‘The mound was of a quadrangular 
form, 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet high. A stout post. stood upright at 
each comer, and the sides were ornamented by rows of the ribs of the dugong 
placed regularly along them. . . . Oneach post was either a large shell or the 
‘skull of a dugong, and on the grave were several other dugongs’ skulls and shells 
of the Nautilus pompitivs. All these, as well as the posts, were smeared with red 
ochre.” Additional interest is attached to the description of Jukes, since he states 
that “betwoon the two posts, near the sea, a long stick had been inserted, orna- 
mented with feathers and streamers of grass, and fastened to the post by other 
cross-sticks similarly ornamented.” From this wording, and more so from the 
figure reproduced by him, it would seem that the decoration between the poste 
‘was one of those sacred ornaments to which I have elsewhere referred as the 
wanningi? 

» Proc, Hoy, Geog. Sec, Lanslon, 1894 vol. i, p. 188. 

* Narrative of the Surveying Voyage H.M.S. “ Fly,” vol. i, pp. 149 and 150 (1847). 
alto George French Angas &. Aira, illustrated, 1847, Plate XXIV; Edge 


Vide 
Partington, Album III, Plate OXIV; Spencer and Gillen: Native Tribee Cont, Austratio, 
Dp. 290 and 231; W. E, Roth, Athnological Studie Queensland Aborigine, Fig. 427) 
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A record of something of the kind having existed on the mainland is 
contained in MuoGillivray’s narrative (1852). . In referring to the burial-ceremonies 
of natives of the Cobourg Peninsula, this author! states that “ when decomposition 
‘has gone on sufficiently far, the bones are carefully removed, painted red, wrapped. 
up in bark, and carried about with the tribe for eome time; after which they are 
finally deposited, either in a hollow tree or a shallow grave, over which a low 
mound of earth and stones is raised, occasionally ornamented with posts at the 
corners,” 

This same author refers to similar burial ceremonies which he observed of the 
“Kowraregas,” natives inhabiting the Prince of Wales group of islands, situate 
near Cape York in Torres Strait. He writes* of a grave he saw at Port Lihou, 
some time after Bete Jukes’ visit : " When the head of a family dies at Muralug, the 
body is laid out upon a framework? of sticks raised a foot from the ground and is 





there allowed to rot . . . until the head of the corpse becomes nearly 
detached by the process of putrefaction, when it is removed and handed over to the 
custody of the eldest wife. . . . The body, orrather the headless skeleton, is 


then interred in a shallow grave, over which a mound is raised, ornamented by 
wooden posts at the comers painted red, with sometimes shells or other decorations 
‘attached to them...” 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to make a passing reference to the native 
Durial-place discovered by Captain Sturt* near Lake Buddah, off the Macquarie 
River, in New South Wales (latitude 32°0/, longitude 148° 10’), “It consists of an 
oblong mound, with three semiciroular seats, A walk encompassed the whole from 
which three others branched off, for a few yards only, into the forest, Several 
eypresses, overhanging the grave, were fancifully carved on the inner side, and on 
cone the shape of a heart was deeply engraved." A. similarity of method will be 
apparent. Instead of having separate carved posts surrounding the grave, the 
natives of Macquarie River carved the trees surrounding it, ‘The walk encom- 
passing the mound might be regarded as the equivalent of the cleared space 
characteristic of the island graves. 

‘Mr. P. Foelsche and I have described painted and ornamented poles that are 
erected close to the graves of deceased members of the Larrekiya tribe in the 
Port Darwin distriot$ 

‘During our geological explorations of the north-west coast of the Northern 


E. Clement, Publication of Royal Ethnologioat Museum at Leiden, series ii, No, 6 (Catalogue 
by J.D, E. Schmelts), vol. xvi, Plate V, Fig. 8; H. Basedow, Trans, Roy. Soc. 8. Australia, 
‘vol, xxvii, 1004, pp. 22 and 28, Plate IIT, Fig. 4; H. Kiaatsch, Zeithrift fur Etinolagie, 1908, 
Dp. 702, and 1907, p. 654, ; 

1 J, MacGillivray, Narrative of the Voyage of HLS, * Ratilemake," 1862, vol. i, p. 149, 

# Op.city vol. i, . 3%. 

2 Vide references given by mo in Tran. Ray, Soe. 8. Avatratia, vol. xxxi, 1907, p. 6. 

* Vide Chatles Sturt : Tio Lspaditions into the Interior of Southern Australia, London, 
1634, vol. i, p. 14, and frontispiece, 

© Vide Trans. Roy. Soc. 8. Australia, vol. ¥, 1882, p. 8, and op. cit vol. xxxi, 1907, p. 7. 
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Territory in 1905, Messrs. Brown and Gee! found, near Luxmore Head on Melville 
Island, “a grave enclosed by wooden slabs, portions of which had been burnt, 
Aboriginal markings were faintly discernible in places on the wood, and some 
of the posts had the wood cut away at the top, leaving two spike-like homs at the 
sides; others had the wood cut away from the outside towards the centre, leaving 
‘4 short spike standing up in the middle of the post.” 

As T was examining the Rivers’ country on the mainland at the time, I did 
nob personally see the find, 

Soon after Professor H, Klaatsch, when visiting Melville Island, discovered 
close to the site of the old naval settlement of Fort Dundas a“ grave decorated 
by monuments” Professor Klnatsch* describes the find as follows: “The grave 
was surrounded by nine wooden pillars, arranged in an elongated oval, each post 
differing in size and shape frow its fellow, The longest was aout 6 feet, and each 
‘was variously painted in yellows and reds.” 

Bremer, Campbell, and Klantsch found implements and weapons, presumably 
the belongings of the deceased, lying upon the grave or the grave-posts or stuck 
upright into the ground, ‘They mention spears, waddies, bark water-vessels and 
baskets of fan-palm leaves! No relics of this kind were noticed by me; in 
explanation thereof I state that such are likely to be destroyed by the numerous 
dush-fires oecurring on the island, and secondly, in the case presently to be 
described, on account of the immature age of the individual, since children 
rarely are in possession of any belongings, I have, however, recorded a similar 
custom from Contral Australia, 

The discovery I am now about to desoribe was made in the south-eastern 
corner of Bathurst Island, ‘The grave was situated not far from the const and on 
the edge of a eucalypt forest, adjoining a thicket of mangroves (vide Plate XIII, 
Figs Land 2), ‘The space was cleared; a circular patch of ground, 8 metres in 
iamoter, had been artificially elevated by a few centimetres and swept clean. Tt 
was bestrewn with numerous burnt fragments of shells of the edible Telescopium 
fuscum anid Cyréna easingtonensis, and also with ashes. In the centre of the 
elevated patch was a small elongated oval mound, which indicated whero the 
corpse had: been buried. ‘The direction of its longer axis was north-west by south- 
east. Five ornamented posts surrounded the small mound in an irregular wa 














1 Vide Report on Explorations by Goet. Geologist and Staff, 1905, p. 28, and Proc, Austr, 
Assoc. Aile. Scienee, vol. si, 1907, p. 548. 

* Proc. Austr, Auoc, Ade, Science, vol. xi, 1907, pp. 986-8, and Zeitwhrift fiir Eehnotogie, 
vol. xxxix, 1967, pp. 678 at sey Plate IX. 

9 Of H. Basedow, Proc. Koy, See. S. Australia, vol, xxi, 1907, p. 38, Figa. 40 and 41, 

4 Vide Trane. Roy, Soe. 8, Australia, vol. xxvii, 1904, p. 24, Plate V 

4 Whother this was done to guard the grave-posta againat bush fires or to facilitate the 
detection of an imaginary visit of the evil xpirit (“devil devil”), a is tho case in Central 
Australia, or both, fx util unsettled. 

# Another grave, situated not far from the one under consideration, was surrounded by the 
‘remnants of mine posta, 
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four skirting the north-eastern edge and only one standing on the opposite side, 
near to the south-eastern end. Before I exhumed the skeleton, the natives 
informed me that a male infant had been buried there. Tam inclined to believe that 
this information was gathered from the arrangement of the posts and their 
markings, rather than that they recollected the identity of the child ‘The grave 
had apparently stood for some years, for upon digging down to the skeleton, several 
fair-sized roots of trees, that had grown subsequently, had to be out through, At 
4 depth of half a metre.a layer of decayed pieces of timber, longitudinally laid, 
was found ; under this rested the skeleton. It was, indeed, that of an Jinfant, 
not many months old, Several men of the local tribe gave me voluntary 
assistance in the exhumation of the skeleton, and did not in the least object 
to handle the bones and carry them for me, 
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‘The ornamental posts surrounding the little central mound are all of wood, 
namely the trunks of the heavy iron wood and of a lighter timber (perhaps that 
of the corkscrew palm or Pandanws). ‘They are circular in section and of various 
diameters and heights, ‘The top ends of the three largest. posts are earved in the 
ruanner described below. All of them still showed traces of having been painted 
with ochres in a most elaborate manner, The designs were, however, incomplete, 
60 that I had them freshened up by the natives, who willingly consented to do 60 
and exercised the greatest care to apply the colours in precisely the same positions 
‘as they originally cecupied, ‘The four posts along the north-eastern alge of the 
mound stood practically in a straight line, while the remaining one was at the 
head end of the opposite side, No two of them are alike either in size, method 
of carving, or colour ornamentation, It is safe to assume that each post has its 
significance, since the natives could decide the age and sex (and possibly many 
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1 centimetre, From this furrow downwards the post has a uniform cireum- 
ference of 54 centimetres, ‘The colour-ornamentation (vide Plate XVII, Fig. 1) is 
briefly as follows: the portion of post reduced in thickness at the top is yellow for 
‘quarter of its length and red for the remainiler. ‘The collar is divided into nine 
squares, yellow in outline and on a red background, Yellow lines, drawn from 
corner to corner, intersect at the middle of each square, Below this, the post is 
divided by five vertical bands, The one that faced the grave is waved : it is drawn 
in yellow ochre bordered with red, Upon the side diametrically opposite (ie, the 
side seen on approaching the grave) are two vertical bands of yellow, about 
15 centimetres apart, ‘The spaces on either side of them are again subdivided by two 
slightly curved vertical bands of white, bordered with yellow. Occupying each of 
the three longitudinal spaces between these white bands are one elongate-oval 
figure in the centre and one-half such figure at the top and bottom of each 
respectively, Connected with the top and bottom ends of these figures are singly, 
doubly or multiply bent processes; the groups being separated from one another 
by horizontally laid shields, It is clear that these designs are intended to represent 
human figures in various artistically modified forms, Strange transformations of 
the limbs into wnakes are visible on the loft ; while similar forms stand alone in the 
bottom corner of either side, 

Such transformations are not infrequently met in primitive art, and from 
such latitude and privileges on the part of the artist there is no doubt all modern 
ornamental and emblematical designs have originated, The figures are draw in 
red, bordered and shaded with yellow bars and crosses, ‘The central, lowest figure 
ia shaded in imitation of the zamia palm leaf, similar to the body ornamentation 
described above, All the spaces between the limb-like processes are filled in with 
Punched cirelets or simple and criss-cross shading, ‘The last-named method is also 
found among the designs of mainland natives,? 

Next to this head-post, along the north-western edge of the mound, at adistance 
of about 65 centimetres from contre to centre of post, stands the largest, heaviest, 
‘and most elaborately decorated post (vide Plate XIV, Fig. 5c). Its height above 
ground was 160 centimetres; its total length is 203 contimetres, ‘The eiroum- 
ference is from 62 to 64 centimetres, For a distance of about 12 contimetres from 
the top, material has been cut away at two sides diametrically opposite, to a depth 
of from 4 to 5 centimetres, but at the points of emergence of an axis at right angles 
to this diameter, a vertical strip of timber has been loft intact ; the top is rounded 
off in the direotion of this axis, which, moreover, ran parallel to the long axis of the 
mound (vide Fig. 4, @), Beneath this headpiece, two such notches, as described of 
the Jast-mentioned post, have been cut; the width of the collars so formed and the 
furrows, respectively, being each from 4 to 5 centimetres, ‘The thickness of the 
part that stood in the ground has been reduced by from 1} to 2 centimetres all 





' Vide for example H, Basedow : Archiv f. Anthrop, vol. vil, parts 2 and 3, 1908, p, 210. 
(Fig. 
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round. The ochre ornamentation is in three colours: white, yellow,and red. The 
design is quite symmetrioal as regards the disposition of its oonstitutent parts 
(vide Plate XVII, Fig. 1). In the centre of the post, on the side away from the 
grave, stands a figure resembling a St, Andrew's Cross, the arm on the left. being 
yellow, bordered with red, that on the right, white, bordered with yellow. On 
either side of this figure, and at equal distances from it, are vertical bands of white 
bordered with yellow; in between are various elongate shield-shaped figures, 
symmetrically placed and enclosing circles or bars, All the remaining spaces are 
filled in with cross-hatched shading and cirelots in the three specified colours, 
Between the two upper aris of the cross stands a red ‘T-shaped figure, resembling 
‘the emu-track of the mainland tribes, but that it is intended to represent such is 
doubtful, sinoe the emu (Dromacius note hollandiae) was not observed on either of 
the islands. 

‘The uext post! stood 50 centimetres further north-west (vide Plate XIV, 
Fig. 6d). Tt in the smallest and made of light wood, Its length above ground was 
120 centimetres, and the total original length wasabont 145 centimetres. ‘The last- 
named measurement could not be taken with accuracy because a dry rot had set in 
and destroyed part of the timber, ‘The circumference is from 29 centimetres at the 
top to 26 at the level of the ground ‘The top surface is rounded off but otherwise 
the structure is plain (ride Fig.4, H), The colouring (vide Plate XVILL, Fig. 2) isas 
follows : top surface yellow; underneath, for a depth of 10 to 13 centimetres, the 
post is red, then follow thin alternate horizontal bands of yellow, white and 
yellow. Below, the surface is subslivided into a number of trapezoid and triangular 
sxpnoes hy two crosses resembling that of the post previously described, the one in 
white, the other in yellow. Of the intervening spaces, alternate fields aro filled in 
with cirolets of red, surrounded by yellow, and arranged in horizontal rows of from 
‘one to three, which are separated by horizontal bars of red. ‘The other fields are 
painted red andl are shaded with transverse bands of yellow, 

Lastly, the post standing at the foot end of the grave, that is at the north- 
western corner, was 41) centimetres from the last described, Its total longth is 
193 centimetros aud it stood 156 centimetres above the ground (vide Plate XIV, 
Fig. 50), The circumference varies from 45 centimetres at the top to 39 centimetres 
‘at the ground-level. ‘The top surface is rounded, At a distance of 10 centimetres 
from the orest, the wood has been cut away ciroumferentially for a depth of 
2 centimetres and a vertical distance of 28 centimetres (vide Fig 4, J). From this 
lovel to that of tho old ground-tine the post is plain, but, below the ground- 


1 The posta surrounding the other grave, mentioned in the footnote on p. a14, were 
appirently of @ similar nature, Bush fires had seriously damaged them, One, however, was 
distance of 15, centimetres from the top, lenving only two narrow stripw of 
ther side to support the headpiece thus formed. Whether or nob sexual 
Aesignation was hereby intended T could not definitely ascertain, but presume so. The 
‘ spike-like horns at the side” referred to by Mr. Gee (p. 314 above) imuist be reganted ax the 
remnants of a pot of similar type to thin whove crown has boen destroyed by fre (eide 
Fig. 4, K). 
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level, further material has been eut away to reduce its thickness by about 
J centimetre all round. ‘The top portion, which has the appearance of a knob, has 
been daubed with red oohre; the sunken portion, immediately beneath, is white 
(wide Plate XVIL, Fi The lower surface of the post bears five vertical bands, 
three being of white pipe-clay and two of yellow ochre. ‘Two of the former have a 
border of red, the third one of yellow; and both of the latter (yellow) ate bordered 
with white, Three of the intervening spaces are shaded with inclined lines of 
white, the remaining two are each filled with a vertical row of white ericoid figares, 
‘The original surface upon which the pattern was drawn is charred. 

Having persuaded the natives to repaint the designs on the tomb-posts, in 
places where they were defective or missing, they set about the work with 
enthusiasm and did not rest until they had repainted the whole of the surfaces, 
To accomplish this they leaned the posts against trees and divided themselves 
into small groups of two to four, each of which undertook part of the work (wide 
Plate XVI, Figs, 1 and 2). Youths wore sent to the main camp, whence they soon 
after returned with lumps of red and yellow oohre and white pipo-clay (wide 
Plate XV, Fig, 2), From these they broke off small pieces and orushed them by 
hand in the strong concave shells of the bivalve mollusc Cyrena essingtonensia,® 
‘To this crumbled pigment sufficient water was added to make a thick paint, more 
wator being added from time to time as required. One might look upon these 
shells containing the mixed paint as representing primitive palettes (vide 
Plate XV, Fig. 1), ‘The paint is applied to the surfaco by means of crudely made, 
Yet effective, brushes, Short pieces of the creeping calamus are cut with the 
sharp edge of a shell and one or both of their ends chewed until all the fibres 
have become separated (vide Plate XV, Fig. 3); much in the same way as tho 
flower-stalks of the fan-palm are chewed when feeding on honey (vide p, 300). 
Both of theso sinall artists’ requisitesare highly interesting inasmuch ay they show 
us a decidedly primitive, yet to the present day practically unaltered stage in the 
evolution of art, 

It is evident that the posts have been cut and carved with « sharp bladed 
instrument, in all probability a tomahawk. Captain Flinders* as far back as 1803 
noticed that the natives on the north coast (Caledon Bay) were familiar with the 
‘use of iron instruments and that they tried to steal his axes, He, therefore, 

__ suspected that “ they had been previously visited by people poseossing iron instra- 
ments.” Later, he was himself able to confirm this supposition when he discovered, 
near to Cape Wilberforce, a fleet of proas from Macassar, the orew of which were 
in the habit of visiting the north coast of Australia to collect trepang, which they 
took to Timor and sold to the Chinese? 






+ We have before us an interesting analogy, when we recollect that in our own country the 
‘bolle of fresh-water mussela were, in former days, much used and are still wed as a 
‘receptacte for mixing water-colours ; whence also the name Unio pictorum, 

© A Voyage to Terra Austratis, London, 1814, vol. ji, pp, 213 and 228-231. 
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‘When Captain King! dropped anchor in Apsley Strait in 1818, and came 
into contact with natives near Luxmore Head on Melville Island, he noticed that 
they repeatedly asked for axes by imitating the action of chopping.” 

Ethnologically these tomb-posts are of the greatest importance. With the 
exception of the reconds left’ by Jukes and MacGillivray, we know of nothing of 
the kind existing nowadays on the mainland. ‘That, however, the inhabitants of some 
of the Torres Strait islands adopt methods of preserving the memory of their dead 
bby means of painted and decorated structures of a different type is an established 
fact, ‘The Continental Australian certainly, also, has methods of his own to mark 
place of burial, but in a decidedly more transitory and less laborious way, ‘The 
latter leaves already existing belongings of the deceased upon the grave ; the islander, 
in addition, surrounds the spot with specially prepared posts such as have been 
described herein, Apart from the carvings, the painted designs, alone, are quite 
superior to anything existing on the mainland, The marked symmetry of the 
individual patterns and their diversity, when compared with one another, caw 
hardly find parallel on the mainland, Wo might look upon these island 
productions as representing interesting and independent transition stages between 
tho primitive art of the Continental Australian, on tho one hand, and the more 
perfected types of equatorial island tribes to the north of Australia, on the other, 
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Name Ocune Drawrxos ox Bauk Yeo Mutviuue Istanp, 
‘Nowrimmy Tenecrony or Avsrnausa, 


White visiting Bathurst Island in 1911, I also entered several of the inlets of 
Melville Island from Apsley Strait, At one point, not far from the southern 
entrance to the Strait, where some aborigines were living in huts near to Cooper's 
Baffalo-Shooters Camp, I found tho drawings here doscribed. ‘They wero upon 
sheets of bark of the Woollybutt (Bucalyptus miniata), used for building their 
shelters and huts, All drawings are in pipe-clay and red ochre ; these materials 
having beon smeared or squirted on to the bark in the form of a thin paste or in 
fquoous suspension. ‘Typical among the drawings of the aboriginals on the snainland 
are the nogative imprints of hands produced by holding the palm of the hand flat 
against tho surface and squirting a mouthful of pipe-clay or ochre, suspended in 
‘water, against the back of the hand and around it, ‘The surrounding surface is thus 
coloured so that, when the hand is removed, its outline stands out conspicuously by 
the absence of colour? 


4 Sursey of the Tntertropicat Coasts of Awstratia, 1837, vol. i, pp. 111 and 121, 
+ Vile Trane, Roy. Soe. 8, Avatralia, 1007, vol. xxxi, p. 66, Plate XII. Among other 
references note E, Giles, Austritia Twice Travereed, 1889, vol. i, p.78, “The drawing is done 
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‘The first plate reproduced contains a group composed of five imprints of the 
left hand of a native (Plate XIX, Fig. 1), The fingers are wide apart; the 
wrists of the two lowest hands seem very narrow in proportion, but that is due to 
the fact that they did not lie in close contact with the surface when the pigment 
‘wax squirted against it. 

In tho lower corner on the right of the reproduction stands « single-masted 
sailing craft, intended to represent « «mall European pearling or fishing-boot, ‘The 
former class of boats have long been in the habit of passing through Apsley Strait 
‘on account of the shelter afforded and the chances of procuring fresh water close to 
the shores of either island, 

Mate XIX, Fig, 2, is the lower continuation of the proceeding. ‘The sailing 
raft just described is noticed on the right. Below it is the picture of a frog. 
Special features of this design are firstly the two circwlar lateral prominences on 
the ead representing the large eyes and, secondly, the inaccuracy in regard to the 
number of toes, ‘The mnear on the left hind leg, resembling a caudal appendage, is 
accidental, 

The fourth design (Plato XX) is that of a doublo-masted peatling-lugger' 
fall sail, ‘The proportion ani neatness of execution of these designs of sail 
‘crafts are excellent indeed. ‘The hulk and sails of the latter figure are drawn in 
white pipe-clay and its masts in red ochre, 
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PTION OF PLATES 
Puare VIL. 


Figs. Land 3, Front and side view of arm devoration, anade of bark, colored with oohte and 
oruamented with fur strings and cockatoo feathers. f natural size, 

Fign Zand 4. Front and side view of arm decoration, made of bark, coloured with ochre and 
‘ornamented with pointed sticks, nntural size, 








Puare VIL. 


Figa, Lund & Wator-carriers, made of paper-bark (Melaleuca), natural size, 
Figs. 3,4, and 6, Food-carviers, made of bark; Pigs & and 6 with ochre drawings.) natural 





Pare IX. 


Fign 1,8 Sand 4, Throwing-ticks and clubs. } natural size 
Fig, 9. A collection of spears from Bathnrat Inland, yp natural size, 


doy filling the mouth with charvoal powder if the device is to bo Black, if red with red ochre 
powder, damping the wall where the mark is to be left, und placing the palm of the hand 
aygainat ity with fingers stretched out ; the charcoal or ochre powder is then blown against. the 
‘back of the hand ; when it ix withdrawn, it leaves the space occupied by the hand and finger 
clean while the surrounding portions of the wall are all black or red, as the ease may be." 
(Central Australian Natives.) 

+ Vide figure in Keport Goverament Geologist and Staf,, 1905, Adelaide, By authority, p. 14, 
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Pure X. 
Fig. 1, * Fish-tail” bark ences, Apsley Strait. 
Fig, 2. “Fishtail” bark eanoes and “dug-ont™ canoe in the distance, Apsley{Strait, Melville 
Isiand in the backgrownd. 





Puare XI. 


‘Fig 1 and 2. Bow and stern of *fish-tail” bark canoe, 1}; natural size, 

‘Fign 3 and 4. Balers made out of the melon shell, Fig. 3 shows the painted decoration of 
the onter surface; while in Fig. 4 it ieween how the columella of the shell has been 
removed with a sharp cutting instrument. } natural wise, 


Pare XII. 


Pig. 1. Forest scene on Bathurst Inland. From the stringy-larked eacalyptus on the left side 
‘of the pictare, the lark has teen removed for the purpose of making a canoe, 
“Another tree, which haa been similarly treated, is seen in’ the background, near the 
‘centre of the picture. In the foreground note a tall specimen of the xatia-palm 
(Cryeas media), 

Fig. 2. Various types of paddles in we on Bathurst Inland. About ;'y natural nize, 


Prare XIU. 


Pigh Tan 2 Distant and near view of a native grave, surrounded by five carved and painted 
‘ports, Bathurst Inland. Noto the cleared space and the position of grave, viz, : at the 
junction between open woodland and thicket, A tall Bathurst Islauder in seen in 
Fig 


Peare XIV. 


Fig. 1. A uelon-ahell (Melo dindema) used as a drinking vemel. { natural size. 
Fig. 2. A Fuse price ured asa drinking vowel. | wataral size. 
gn Saul Drinking cp mae ot of foe et of ppc en. ater 


Figs, by Be, Sd, Se. Painted and carved poets of native grave shown in provious plate, 
} uatural size, 


Prare XV. 


Fig. 1. A sevies of four shells of the Cyrene eaingtonensis which have jen used for holding. 
‘re, white and yellow earth-pigmenta to mix with water ax required. { natural size, 

Fig. 2. Lumps of yellow ochre (on the left), white pipe-ay (in the centre), and red ochre (on 
the right), used in the decoration of the grave posts shown in previous plate. 
| natural size 

Fig. 3, Primitive paint brushes made by macerating the ends of short pieces of the shoots of 
the climbing palm (Calamus Avséralis). natural size, 

Fige 4 and & Special corrobboree arm-rings, | natural size. 

‘Fig, & A corrobboree mask (1). 4 natural size, 


Pure XVI. 


‘igh 2 and 2. Bathurst Island natives painting graveposts, Note the coumetic 
“imitation of the leaf of the zaimia palm (Cyear ein). bese se 
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Pears XVI 


Fig, 1. Coloured ornament of yrave-post No Sa (Plate VIET) shown in plan ; modified forme 
of the human figure are embodied, 
Fig, 2, Coloured ornament of grave-post No. Ge (Plate VITT) shown in plan. 


Puare XVIU. 
Fig. 1. Coloured ornament of grave-pont No, fe (Plate VEL) shown in plan. 
Fig. 2 Coloured ornament of grave-post No, 6d. (Plate VILE) shown in plas 
Puare XIX, 


Pipe-clay drawings on w sheet of bark of the steingy-barked eucalyptus (J, tetradonta), from 
‘® native hut on Melville Inland, ‘The plate inclides negative imprints of hands 
(Pig: 1), and drawings of w sailing craft (Fig 1 and 2), and of a frog (Fig. 2). 





V natural ize, 
Prate XX. 
Pipolay drawing of pearling logger in fol wil; Yark from a native hut on Metyitlo Taland 
About sitaral nee, 
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PAVILAND CAVE: AN AURIGNACIAN STATION IN WALES. 


The Huzley Memorial Lecture for 1913. 


LAS, M.A., So.D., LID. FRS,, Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford, 


[Worm Prares XXI-XXIV] 


By W. 





As a temporary habitation it would be difficult to find a more excellent eave than 
Paviland; situated on the faee of the steep limestone eliffs of Gower, it looks out 
over the changeful waters of the Bristol Channel ; behind it is a fertile land which 
must have provided a rich hunting ground in early times ; it is roomy, well lighted 
and dry, with a natural chimney to promote ventilation—serving also to carry off the 
smoke of a fire kindled beneath ; in front of the entrance is a rocky platform with 
natural seats where the hunter can stn himself in the open air. Add to this that it 
is concealed from the landward view and difficult of access to those unfamiliar with 
the way. Evidently in every respect a highly “desirable” hunting lodge! How 
its advantages appealed to the palotithic man of Glamorgan during the Aurigna- 
cian age is shown by the great kitchen middon which forms its floor, Here, it is 
plain, he fabricated his implements and weapons, hore he roasted his meat, flesh of 
the horse, the bison, the mammoth, and the bear, and here on one solemn occasion. he 
entombed his dead, 

Chance visitors have entered it in later times, as Roman coins attest, and 
nearly a century ago it began to attract attention by the discovery of the remains 
of extinct animals in its floor. Mr. L. W. Dillwyn and Miss Talbot commenced 
excavations and obtained a large number of teeth and bones which were originally 
deposited in Miss Talbot's collection at Penrice Castle but subsequently transferred 
to Swansea Museum, where they now remain, News of these doings brought 
Buokland down from Derbyshire to carry ont that admirable exploration which is 
described with the master's accustomed skill in the classic pages of the Relignia’ 
Dilweiana 

Among the many fucts of interest which were brought to light none approaches 
in importance the “ Red Lady of Paviland,’—the remains of a skeleton, coloured 
red with iron ochre, and supposed by Buckland to have belonged to a woman 





* Buckland, Reliyuite Ditweianer, Tandon, 1823, pp. 82 seg. 
vou. Xai, z 
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Associated with the skeleton, and evidently, as Buckland remarks, interred slong 
with it, were numerous objects carved out of ivory as well as a heap of little sea- 
shells, both shells and ivory being stained like the skeleton with red ochre. 

‘The source of this ivory was admittedly the mammoth tusks of which remains 
‘were found in the kitchen midden, and hence it might have been supposed that the 
men who had fashioned it were contemporary with this extinct elephant, But this 
is a conclusion which Buckland refused to accept, resting his position on the 





vio, L—Rowax corss (sar. size). 


‘The three coins are all included within the same period (a.p. 274-200), those om th 
right and left belong to the time of Carausius (ap, 257-298), the one in the 
middle to Constantine the Great (4.0. 274-308). ‘The Carausius on the left: earn 
the inscription nur canavsivs ry ava, with the head of the emperor radiate (ob- 
erm) and a Sgare of Peace bearing an olive branch in the left hand xnd leaning 
‘on a staff in the right with the inseription pax ava (reverse). The Carausius on 
the right is not oo well preserved ; the head of the emperur is radiate and the 
visible inscription is canavarvs {efjava (obverse); the fetnale figure holds a staiT 
in the left band and cornucopia in the other. The Constantine shows x 
helmeted female head and the inscription vass noqa (obverse), abd the wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus, with the letters ras bulow and two stars above, of 
‘which one has almost entirely disappeared (reverse). 


assumption that the ivory was already ina fossil state before it was worked. On 
1 later page he cites instances of fossil ivory found in Scotland and at Bridlington 
which even at the present day is still “ft for the turer's use." ‘There is a British 
camp on the hill immediately above the eave, and since ivory bodkins are some- 
times found in British barrows, Buckland was led to believe that the “ Red Lady” 
was an ancient Briton who inhabited the eave during the Roman oceupation 
of Wales, 

‘The existence of “antedilayial ” man in Europe was a question already ripening 
for discussion in Buckland's time, and Paviland Cave was rich in material which 


¥ Budkland, Réliquiee Dilurtonc, London, 1823, p. 179, 
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might have assisted in its solution, Worked flints of many kinds abound in the 
deposits of the floor, but, curiously enough, Buckland makes mention of a single 
specimen only and this he compares to a strike-a-light. If, as is probable, he had 
before him one of the short square scrapers, of which this cave affords numerous 
instances, the comparison may be sdmitted, but it was unfortunate and misleading. 
We may perhaps attribute to this the faet that Buckland completed his examination 
of the cave without discovering its most important secret. 


a 





Tid, 2—PAYILAND CAVE AS SEEN UY nvOKLAxD, 1833, 
month of the eave ; B, inner oxt 







emity of the cave, accessible to a dog but not tom man ; 
©, body of the cave ; D, chimns edges and hollows (L) ; E, bottom of the eave, “to 
which the sea water never reaches”; F, mass of the same materials as E, but toss 
Aisturbed and overhanging E in a small elif, 5 feot high ; G, loose sea pebbles washed up 
uring storms ; H, rock basina, produced by movement of large pebbles which still lie in 
‘them ; T, naked limestone of the floor. (After Buckland.) 











‘When McEnery a few years later (1825), while exploring Kent’s Hole, a cave 
much poorer in this kind of evidence, encountered flint implements along with the 
bones of extinct animals beneath the stalaginitic floor, he at once drew the obvious 
and, as it seems to us, inevitable conclusion; but in this he was possibly aided by 
the fact that some of these flints resembled, not a modern strike-w-light, but an 
ancient arrow-head, 


22 
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‘MoEnery, who was thus the first to definitely establish the existence of 
yalwolithic caye man, at once communicated his results to Buckland. Strange to say, 
this acute observer, who was naturally of the most open mind—as is shown by the 
abandonment of his preconceived views about the deluge, directly he had become 
nequainted with the work of the Swiss glaciers—received them with hostility and 
sought refuge in impossible and almost evasive objections. 

Lean only attribute this to the power of preconceived ideas. Buckland, as the 
result of his long continued and masterly researches into “ diluvial” phenomena, 
was convinced that man had not inhabited Europe in company with the “ante- 
diluvial” animals, and in this conchision he was fully supported by the famous 
Cuvier. No one who is at all aware of the power of @ prepossession will blame my 
{llustrions predecessor; fortunate indeed is the man whose prepossessions happen 
always to accord with the truth, 

The age of the “Red Lady” long remained a yexed question, Falconer 
followed Buckland in attributing the interment to Romand-British times; but to 
do s0 he had to withdraw the admission, made by Buckland, that the associated 
ivory objects had been carved from mammoth tusks; they were, he asserted, 
imported from France, and that such imports were made during the Romau 
‘occupation he proves by a quotation from Strabo, which runs as follows: “ They 
(the Britons) pay but moderate duties on the imports . . . from Kettica, 
which are ivory bracelets and necklaces, amber, vessels of glass, and swmall wares." 

‘When, however, Lartet and Christy, fresh from Perigord, visited the remains 
from Paviland which Buckland had placed in the University Museum of Oxford, 
they at once recognized the complete correspondence of all the fucts with those they 
had observed at Crd-Magnon. ‘There also skeletons had been found rouged over 
with ochre and associated with mimmoth tusks, ivory ornaments, and marine 
shells. In both cases, as they believed, it was the men who were contemporary with 
the mammoth who had made use of its ivory! 

‘This, however, was not the opinion of Professor W. Boyd Dawkins? who 
approached the question  fow years later. Laying special stress on the disturbed 
condition of the cave deposits and on the presence of hones of sheep, he 
reaftirmed Buckland’s conclusion but in a more general form, stating that “ the 
interment is relatively more modern than the aceumulation with extinct mammalia,” 

So the matter rested for nearly forty years, when (1911) M. Cartailhae heing 
‘on a visit to Oxford, partly as the recipient of our honorary degree, called at the 
Museum and expressed a wish to see the bones of the “Red Lady.” He then 
confided to me his belief that the interment was not only paleolithic but more 
precisely that it was of Aurignacian age. This led me to make a search for the ivory 





+ The Gergrophy of Strabo, translated by H, C. Hamilton and W. Falconer, 1854, vol. i, 
208, 

2 Lartet and Christy, Retiguie Aguitanioa, London, 1863, pp. 9, 94. 

2 W, Boyd Dawkins, Care Hunting, London, 1874, pp. 252-334, 
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implements in our collection, which I hind been unable to show to M, Cartailhac,! 
and on discovering them T found their agreement with the well-known Aurignacian 
forms to be so exact that I had no difficulty? in accepting the opinion of my 
distinguished colleague. M, Cartailhac has since developed his views in detail ; 
they are contained in his masterly contribution to the famous monograph on the 
caves of Mentono,* where also he enters into a full discussion of the general subject 
of paleolithic interments,once a burning question among Continental anthropologists. 
For G, de Mortillet had stoutly denied that palwolithic man paid any regard to his 
«dead, maintaining, in opposition to M. Rividre, that the numerous interments in 
the Grotte des Enfants and the other caves of Mentone were all of neolithic age, 
and, farther, that such a thing as a palwolithie interment nowhere exists. This 
controversy is at length happily terminated; the successive burials in the caves of 
Mentone are now known to have taken place in Aurignacian times, for each was 
found to be completely covered over by an intact layer containing hearths and an 
Aurignacian industry; and that interment was practised at an even still earlier 
period is proved by several instances, of which the most notable is that afforded 
by Ia Chapelle-aux-Saints, where a Neanderthal skeleton was discovered 
in a Mousterian tomb, 

In the summer of last year (1912) Professors Boule and Breuil, who had come 
to England for the purpose of investigating the alleged occurrence of flint 
implements at the base of the Red Crag, continued their journey to Oxford and 
maude a careful examination of the remains in the Paviland collection. Professor 
Boule was much impressed with the general resemblance of the human bones to 
those of the Cri-Magnon race and Professor Breuil at once reoognized the 
Aurignacian character of the ivory implementa. Professor Breuil and T- then 
agreed to visit Paviland together in search of further information. On the way we 
called at the Swansea Museum and found there an extremely interesting collection 
of flint and bone implements which had been obtained from Paviland by 
Colonel Wood, Mr. Vivian, and Colonel Morgan. Among them Professor Breuil 
identified numerous upper Aurignacian gravers and scrapers as well as some 
examples of early Solutrian flaking. 

We then proceeded to Paviland, which is situated on the coast about 
15 miles west of Swansea, but our first attempt to enter the eave was unsuccessful 
‘owing to the state of the tide and our ignorance of the approach from the Iand- 
ward side. The next day we were guided by Mr. John Gibbs, a farmer at Rhossili, 
to © path which leads down a steep valley to @ recess on the right-hand side 
(Plate XXI, Fig. 1); it is necessary to ascend this, walk round it and descend on 
the other side, when all that remains is—in Buckland’s words—some “dangerous 
climbing along the ince of a nearly perpendicular cliff” (Plate XXI, Fig. 2). 


* “Quelques omements humains sont parvenus, sans honnew, au museom d'Oxford, Je 
lai pa savoir Io nort des objets" E, Cartailhac, Let Grottes de Grimatdi, 1912, tom, i, fase, TT, 
7. 206. For “oosemants humaine” we should doubtless read “objets en ivoire," 

+ W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters, London, 1911, p. 213. 

> E. Cartailhins, fom, eit, pp. 904 et seq. 
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This proved not to be so dificult as it looks,’ and at: the top a scramble to the 
right brought ns face to faco with the cave (Plate XXI, Fig. 3). 








spol pnton af the see 
tr teuuaverso tench 7 Za doy limestone nok covered with ouve earth ;¢, projectel po 
Tee eet seifadinal section ty band at ochreous elay. "2,48, ‘Transveree 

Stcisne taken? at, postions indicted by idee bearing corresponding ‘tuinbers in 2 

Horizontal and verdeal neal the sue. 

“We were struck with the change that had taken place, since Buekland's visit 
in the aspect of the floor. ‘The oli, which he describes us cut into the cave 
deposits, 5 feet high and manning Iongitudinally up the middle of the cave, had 
disappeared, and a smooth, pebbly surface swept uniformly like « beach with a 


1 Later, during our eystematio exploration of the cave, the clitsh was made several times by 
fa Jady, Mrs. Cunnington, under the guidance of her sou. The expert climber will find a 
really dangerous way back from the cave by continuing past it to the west till he reaches « 
} the ascent of the cliff nt this point is possible and interesting. have to thank 

‘Mr, Cannington for showing me the way mp- 
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rapidly rising slope from the entrance to the extremity. It was evident that during 
exceptional storms the sea had free acoess to the cave. 

‘We commonced to dig and the Abbé soon obtained several Aurignacian imple- 
ments, including a Gravette point and some doubtful Mousterian flakes, from no 
great depth below the surface, From his observations it was clear that the cave 
still contained mueh interesting matter and I was urged by Professor Breuil to uncler- 
take its exploration with the view of writing a full account of this Aurignacian station 
—the earliest discovered in Britain, 1 consented to do so, though reluctantly, for it 
seemed to me that Professor Breuil, the virtual creator of the Aurignacinn system, 
was the proper person to perform this task, I was encouraged, however, by his 
promise to examine the spoils, a promise which he has fulfilled most generously : 
all the flint implementa we discovered have pasted through his hands, and it is by 
him that they have been named and classified. 

Permission to dig having been obtained from Miss ‘Talbot, who owns the 
cave, I invited and received the co-operation of the Cardiff Musoum in the work 
of exploration, ‘The Musoum was ably represented by Mr. Arthur Loveridge, who 
was present: on the spot during the whole time the excavations were in progress, 
‘My friends, Dr, Marett and Mr, Henry Balfour, gave invaluable aid as yolunteers, 
50, too, did Mr, Ward, of Now Collego, a university blue who proved a mighty 
man with the spade, My assistant, Mr, C. J. Bayzand, was our photographer and is 
responsible for all the illustrations of this leoture, We were extremely fortunate 
in our workmen, Harry Long and Jack Gibbs, who ontered fully into our plans, 
and watched for specimens with eagle eye; very little that was of value was 
allowed to escape their hands, 

Our first. stop was to construct a plan. ‘This (Fig. 3, 1) shows how the cave, 
which is 70 feet in length, runs fairly straight into the cliff in a direction which 
is slightly south of south-west. ‘The sides are undulating and give passage here 
and there to tributary channels: many pockot-like holes and crevices open at 
about man’s height, and as similar holes were often nsed by the palwolithio 
hunters to store their most treasured implements, these were ransucked by 
Dr. Marett, every one, but in vain, Along an irregular line crossing from the 
western to the eastern side of the eave the limestone is seen emerging from below 
the cave deposits to form the eastern half of the floor. 

Tn the longitudinal section (Fig. 3, 2) the floor of eave earth is seen to rise from 
the entrance towards the blind end with a uniform slope of 3 in 20, How great 
change has taken place since Buckland’s time will be seen by reference to his 
section (Fig. 2), which represents the remains of the original floor as possessing 
‘ horizontal surface and ending on one side in a vertical eliff 

OF the transverse sections that given in Fig. 3, 3 is especially instructive, it 
shows how the form of the cave has been determined by two sets of master joints, 
one dipping at about 45°, the other more neatly vertical: they cross the strike of 
the carbouiferous limestone almost at right angles. ‘The sea has played a large 
part in the work of excavation, probably at a time corresponding with the 












Wales, 
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formation of the raised beaches which are found along the coast at heights of from 
25 to 40 or oven 50 foot above the existing sea-level. 

Subsequent to the formation of the ruisod beaches the sea-level must have 
{allen considerably, probably at least 120 feot, as supposed by Prestwich. 

Tt was during this period of emergence that the cave was inhabited by inan, 

SKill later the sea again roa and—possibly after some slight, oscillations— 
rested ab its prosent limits, 

‘Whether these movements ocourred during an interglacial episode or were 
wholly post-glacial is an open question, Eminent observers, particularly Tiddeman 
‘and Strahan, have asserted that « part at least of the cave doposits met with slong 
the coust of Gowor are older than the glacial drift of the distriot. ‘The suooession 
of littoral deposits along the coast of Gower is as follows -— 


Glacial bed, gravelly boulder olay, 

Head, « talus of angular limestone fragments, 

Blown sand, snore or tess cemented into hard rock. 
Raised beach with erratios and modern marine shells. 


‘The superposition of the boulder clay has been established by Mr. Tiddeman’s 
observations: nothing has yet beon discovered to suggest that those are in error. 
Mr. EE. L Dixon' admits that in Caldey Island the glacial deposits appear to 
overlie the raised beach, though the section there is obscure; and more recently 
Mr. A. L. Leach? has describeil an exposure at Porth Clais in N.W. Pembrokeshire, 








which supplies the strongest possible confirmation, ‘The boulder clay is there seen 
to sweep right over the head and the mised beach on to a rocky platform with » 
glaciated surfave (Fig. 4), 
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1B, B Ls Dixon, “Summary of Progress for 1906," Mein, Geol. Survey, p, 68. 
© AL. Leach, “On the Relation of the Glacial Drift to the Raised Beach near Porth 
Chis, St, Davi’y” Geol. Mog. 1911, vol. vii, p. 403, : 
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‘The raised Leach of Gower is the local representative of a widely distributed 
feature, which is found on both sides of the English Channel and elsewhere. In 
many plices it contains at the base large erraties which are generally admitted to 
have been deposited by floating ice, and thus to indicate an earlier glacial episode 
(Biss) than that of the boulder clay (Warm). 

‘We may infer that when the raised beach was’ in prooess of formation 
caves of Gower were occupied by the sea, and consistently with ‘this we find in 
some of them (Bacon Hole and Mitehin Hole) a deposit of sand, containing mat 
littoral shells, which lies immediately upon the rocky floor, and is covered over by 
whatever other deposits may be present, ‘To correlate this marine sand with the 
raised beach seems only reasonable, but if we take this step it would then seen 
to follow that the succeeding contents of the caves are older than the culmination 
cof the last glacial episode (Warm) and younger than the last but one (Riss). 

‘This conclusion is in accordance with the chronology of the upper and middle 
palwolithio industries which I had already suggested in 1911,’ and it is in general 
agreement with the views of Penck and Brickner. ‘There is, at least, one doubtful 
point, however, in my scheme: Ihave plaved the Chellean on the remote side of the 
third glacial episode; whether this is its trae position or not will depend upon the 
result of a renewed examination of the bouchers found at Biddenham and Hoxne. 
If these should all prove to be Acheulean my chronology may stand, but if, as is 
most likely, some of them should he Chellean, then it is clear that this industry 
would haye to shift its position into the last genial episode (Iiss—Wtrm). 

In a courageous attempt to reduce to order the raised beaches and other 
qnatemary deposits which occur along the south coast of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, Mr. Henry Dewey? has arrived at some interesting results, which will be 
Hest understood from the following table, I may venture, however, to point out 
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* Henry Devay, “The Raised Beach of North Devon,” Geol, Mig, NS. Doc, V, vol. , 
Pp. 154-163, 1918, - 
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that the correlation of the upper lisn with the Combe rock and head is doubtful, 
even improbable; and, again, the Aurignacian and Solutrian industries, and perhaps: 
the Magdalenian, in addition to the Mougterian, should be assigned to this deposit, 

‘The nearest approach to a standard succession of quaternary deposits and 
industries is that of St. Achoul, which as been established by the painstaking 
genius of M. Commont.! It is of as fundamental importance to the study of 
pakeolithie history as Lapworth's classio weotion at Dobb's Lynn is to the study of 
Ordovician geology. I give it here in. generalized form :— 

Rworwt, 
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Sands on river gravel of Lower ww * 
econ terrace. 
‘Gravels at base of second and Strepyan.s. sve sve Fauna with Plio- 
‘third termces, ‘eene affinities 
Mt Abbeville, 


‘The lias of the Rhine corresponds in all its subdivisions with the Liss of the 
Somme, and it presents a lower lies with a warm fauna which is succeeded by an 
upper Tes with a cold fauna, But the lies of the Rhine ean be triced up tho 
‘valloy till it is brought into intimate relations with the glacial deposits of the Alps, 
thus, according to M. Commont, providing ax with good grounds for assigning 
ita highor member to tho last glacial ani its lower member to the last genial 
episode, 

But the age of the lies is one of tho most vexed questions in quaternary 
history. According to Profesor Haug? the two sheots of lies in the Rhine valley 


4 -V, Comont, “ Chronologie et atratigraphio des industries protohistoriqies, néolithiquer et 
wos dana len dépote holoodues et pleistocdues du nord de Ia France,” Congrde Internat. 
Amro OR, Genntn, 101 pp, 230-204 
* ¥. Commont, " Moustrion i fanne chande dans la vallée de Ia’ Somme & Monti 
Ariens” fom. i jyp. 291-200, Lagat 
5B, Hang, Truité de Geologie, Pais, 1911, tom, ji 1815, 
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lie one upon the fluvio-glacial deposits of the last (Warm) and the other on 
those of the penultimate (Riss) glaciation, If this be so it is evident that tho 
whole of the upper palwolithic deposits with their industries and fauna are later 
than the last boulder olay or glacial drift; a conclusion which is directly opposed 
to the results of Mr. Tiddeman’s observations made on the coast of Gower. ‘The 
problem, therefore, remains unsolved. It would be useless to discuss it: what is 
really wanted is further observation in the field.’ 

‘As wp shall learn later, Paviland Cave itself has furnished tus with the fauna 
and industry of the upper lik only, but in some other caves of the coast, Mitohin 
Hole and Bacon Hole, the warm fauna, represented by Elophas antiguus and 
Rhinoceros hemitaxhus, was found by Falooner, unmixed with the cold fauna, in the 
lower part of the cave deposits, In two other instances, however, Spritsail Tor 
and Long Hole, the two faunas occurred mixed together ; at the same time Falconer 
expressly mentions that in Spritaail Tor the molara of J. primigeniua sally 
“present a much fresher appearance and contain more animal matter than those 
of B, antiquis” 

On a review of these observations it would seem probable that, Paviland Cave 
was excavated before the great glaciation of the British Isles ; it may, judging from 
analogy with other caves along the coast, have been entered by the sea during the 
formation of the raised heach, but its occupation by man was confined within 
the limits of the last glacial episode, possibly following upon the deposition of the 
slacial drift during the climax of the cold conditions 

‘We may now proceed to give an account of our exploration, ‘The first step 
was to obtain a transverse section of the deposits by cutting a trench across the 
Moor of the cave, 30 feet from the entrance and 8 feet in depth, ‘The face of the 
cutting was found, however, to be so badly illuminated that observation was 
impossible, so we proceeded to clear away the material in front which excluded 
the light. While doing 40 we camo across # large limestone boulder, a rough 
parallelepipedon in shape, but 40 large and unlike any we had seen before that the 
workmen at once exclaimed "A monument!” It lay between two and three feot 
below the surface and measured 1 foot 10 inches in length, 10 inches in breadth 
and height at one end and 6 inches at other. .A little later, about 6 feet 
further away from the entrance and on the same level we found two others, not 
quite so lange, In the earth between and round about them we found plentiful 
‘traces of ochre anil many fragments of ivory, including bits of ivory rods such as 
Buckland discovered in the vioinity of the * Red Lady.” From Buckland’s plan of 
the cave it is evident that this skeleton must have been somewhere near ; it is 
represented as extended with its long axis nearly parallel to the left (west) wall of 
the cave and ita feet towards the entrance, It seems, therefore, extremely likely 











+ ‘Tho question, in the eae of the Rhine valley, depends on tho identification of Professor 
Steinmann’s middle terrace of the lower Rhine, Dr. L. van Werveke and othors regard it na 
the equivalent of the lower terrace of the upper Rhine, Profesor Penck and Brilekner as the 
ceqiivalent of the upper terme 
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that the boulders had been placed in position—one at the feet and two at the head 
of the corps—at the time of interment; at the samo time it is difficult to under- 
stand, if this wore the case, how they came to escape the Keen-sighted observation 
of Buokland, 

In the course of this excavation we obtained a considerable number of flint 
implements and bones of extinct mammatia : the bones were almost all broken 
and many of them burnt and blackened: all were irregularly scattered through the 
doposit without any trace of order or arrangement, ‘Tho earth being now cleared 
away it was possible to examine the face of the trench, ‘The result: was disappoint 
ing. The implement-bearing deposit— reddish-brown earth crowded with 
angular and rounded fragments of limestone which extended down to a depth of 
from 4 to 5 foot—had evidently been much disturbed: nowhere was any trace of 
definite industrial layer to be seen, the hearths bad been broken up and their 
contents distributed pell well. This accords with Buckland’s statement that the 
floor had been already dug over before his visit ; a similar observation was made by 
Falconer, 

Below this layer is'a barren cave earth full of limestone fragments which 
extends to the rocky floor, attaining in one placea depth of 14 feet. At a depth 
of 7 or 8 feet from the original surfuce of the floor, part of the lower jaw of some 
kkind of deer was seen projecting from it and we imagined that this might indicate 
the existence of an industrial layer, but on subsequent excavation this proved a 
vain hope, 

The barren ground! was marked off from the implement-bearing deposit. by 
fan irregular greyish white band which might perhaps haye resulted from 
Weathering, and on the western side of the eutting this was succeeded by a thin 
layer of well washed pebbles resting on n dark sand about 6 inches thick which 
was speckled white with comminuted sea-shells and precisely resembled the sea 
sand now driven it: times of storm over the limestone ledges in front of the cave, 
‘The layer of pebbles thickened out towards the wall of the cave and on reaching 
the wall descended in a vertical sheet. 

‘The restriction of these exceptional deposits to the western side of the section, 
which in Buckland’s time was exposed at the foot of the longitudinal clit (Hig. 2), 
Jed me to suippose that they might be explained on the supposition that tho sea, 
entering the cave during stonns, hind first out out @ narrow fissure in the cave earth, 
next the wall of the cave and that this was then filled with pebbles ; continuing 
its work it enlarged the fissure, forming successive lifts till the state of affairs 
lescribed by Buckland was reached, Since then the planing down of the cliff 
‘would have Ted to the covering up of any deposits left by tho sea, 

‘The implement-bearing deposit was removed in successive layers and no signs 
of stratification were met with till we had advanced to within 23 feet of the inner 
‘end of the caye, when we again came across a hand vividly coloured with red ochro 
fand comparatively rich in olay ; this extentled frou the eastern wall only half-way 
cross the cave; sloping backwards and downwards it reached the rocky floor and 
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disappeared at a distance of 8 feet from its outorop. ‘This was the most marked 
ine of separation we encountered anywhere, but it does not seem to have had any 
significance, sinee the sume kinds of implements were found both above and 
below it. 


‘Yue Stone Tarnewents, 

For 40 small a cave Paviland proved remarkably rich in worked flint and 
chert, Tn our excavations over 33000 flakes and fragments wore found, and of 
these some 700 or 800 are implements, Many had proviowsly been extracted by 
‘other visitors, several hundred flakes and fragments are preserved in the Swansea 
Mnsoutn, and T owe to tho kindness of Mr, Cunnington an interesting series of 
50 implements. Our richest finds were made at the inner end of the cave where 
the deposits had been less disturbed than elsewhere, 

The material—The flint, all derived originally from the Chalk, is of many 
kinds, owing probably to its having been collected from the adjacent glacial ditt, 
in which stones scattered over a wide area have been swept together by the 
movement of the ancient ice. But if this explanation should prove to be correct 
it becomes clear that the Aurignacian poople cannot have inhabited the cave till 
after the maximum of the last glacial episode, 

‘A common variety of the flint is translncent and honey-yellow in colour, it 
weathers readily; another, mther common, is black, and a third, mther rare, is 
grey. ‘The specific gravity ranges from 237 to 261, as determined in different 
specimens; in one and the same specimen it is extremely uniform. The flint 
often contains patches of opaque material, grey in colour, without lustre, and of 
comparatively coarse texture; this is very resistant to the action of the weather 
‘and is never patinated ; ite specifio gravity is 2°6, 

Some of the chert also is Cretaceous, its original home being the Upper 
Greensand ; it usually contains glauconite grains and weathers white, 

‘The greater part, however, is Carboniferous, and comes from the Carboniferous 
limestone, ‘This is wsually black, rarely lustrous, and scarcely ever patinated, 
In thin slices under the microsoope the black colour ia found to be due to 
diffused transparent hrown material, doubtless carbonaceous, 

Some of the Carboniferons chert is grey or greenish grey; one variety is without 
colour and vemarkably translucent. ‘The grey flint is sometimes dotted through with 
minute white spots. 

‘Tho specific gravity of the Carboniferous chert ranges from 2:6 to 267, Under 
the microscope it presents the same granular crystalline structure as flint, but 
different varieties differ greatly in texture, some being remarkably coarse, ‘The 
specific gravity and resistance to weathering combine to show that the Carboniferous 
chert is composed almost entirely of quartz, ‘The white spots mentioned above are 
granular aggregates of an undetermined mineral which has a very high refractive 
index and strong double refraction. 
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Relative Agr. 

‘The only direct and trustworthy evidence of the relative age of the cave 
implements is the order of succession of the industrial layers in which they occur, 
But as we have seen, our excavations failed to reveal the existence even of any 
industrial layers and consequently our classification of the implements rests solely 
on their morphological characters, It will be understood therefore that an imple- 
ment which is assigned say to the Mousterinn class is not necessarily of Mousterian 
age. Indeed it may be added ax an independent statement that implements of 
Mousterian workmanship are well known to ocour in Lower Aurignacian deposits; 
‘as one among several instances we may oite the deposits of La Coimba-del-Bouttou, 
s0 adiirably investigated by the Abbis Bardon and Bouyssonie 

On the othor hand we must not press our disclaimer too far; the order of the 
successive industries with their characteristic implomonts having been sufficiently 
established by observation in France, Belgium, and Germany, the form of the 
implements becomes a guile to the succession in those casos where this cannot 
otherwise be discovered. ‘The characteristic implements thus afford precisely the 
same assistance here as cliaradteristic fossils in geology ; and all the implements 
classified ag Aurignacian may confidently be accepted as belonging to that age: 
indeed, we may go further still,for though we cannot certainly assign each individual 
Aurignacian implement to its special horizon, yet we can, on the evidlence of a group 
of these implements, definitely assert the existence of certain subdivisions, 
such as the Middle and Upper Aurignacian, 


‘Movsrentan. 
‘The cave afforded numerous examples of Mousterian implements both in flint 
and chert, more especially in chert of the black variety, ‘The flaking is generally 
rude and characterized by the removal of rather thick scales, which are short and 
broad. ‘The forms, thongh often irregular, include a great number of varieties, 
some of which seem to be precursors of the more finished Aurignacian implements? 
‘They may be grouped us follows :— 
1, A rather large ovate flint flake, with plain face below, retaining the bulb of 
percussion ; the upper surface, which preserves somo of the crust, boldly 
flaked, and the edges serrated by minute Mousterian retouches (Fig. 5, 
No. 1), 
2, Large, fairly thick rucloirs? trimmed all round and carefully retouched 

‘1, Bardon, A. and J. Bouywonie, “Station prohistorique de ls Coimba-del-Bouttou, 
prin Brivo (Corrtzo)" Bull, Soe eck hist. ot arch, de Corrtee, 1007-1008, 4 pp. 

* Tho number and vatiety of the Mouaterian implements is 90 considerable and their 
patina, wcoonting to the Abbé Brouil, so distinctive that I am inclinod to think a Mousterian 
horizon must originally have been present, 

> T havo tried in vain to find simple English equivalonta for the French “ grattoir” and 
Phere “netaper," without qualification, has too wide » meaning, and! “scratcher and 
‘“‘rasper” are inappropriate; I have, therefore, retained the French terms, which are now 


eae familiar to English anthropologists. “Scraper,” howeyer, may be tired as a general 
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along one edge. ‘The bulb of percussion is generally removed (Fig. 
Nos, 2,15; Fig. 6, No. 20), 

|. Rough, rather thick, liconvex lenticular or disciform bodies (Fig. 4, 
Nos, 5, 19), occurring both in flint and chert, ‘Their purpose is obscure j 
for want of a botter explanation they are sometimes spoken of as sling 
stones, 

4, Small thick irregular forms, generally rudely flaked all over, often terminat- 
ing at both ends in a rude point (Fig. 5, No, 10). ‘Theso are very 
nuimerous, especially in black chert, 

Thick but more regular forms than the preceding, flaked all over, trimmed 
‘long both sides and ending in front in a point (Big, 6, Nos. 11, 12). 

6, Straight-edged grattoirs, with abrupt flaking at the scraping end (Fig, 6, 
No. 23), 

















10, 6 —wovsreatas inerenesre (x 4). 
(CHese aro all in black chert) 

7. Straight-cdged grattoirs, with one or more concave notches (Fig. 5, No. 9). 
‘These pass into the next variety (No. 8), 

8, Rostrate grattoirs, sometimes resembling the Aurignacian implement of the 
same name (Fig. 6, No, 21), sometimes with the beak more fully 
developed (Fig. 5, Nos. 6, 8). 

9, Short scrapers, not thick, with eonoave notches which when they ooour side 
by side give rise to points, such as might be used for scratching or boring 
(Big. 5, No.7), Tt may be obyerved, however, that in th 
similar cases it 
and tear, In one instance (Fig. 0, No. 17) we have a scraper with two of 
these points, 

10. Various forms of rucloir (Fig. 6, Noa. 8, 16, 18; Fi 

Pseupo-Mousrenian. 

‘The implomonté included under this term closely resemble the Mousterian 
but bear traces of Aurignacian workmanship and may bo referred to that age, Of 
the numerous examples in our collection we may especially mention the 
following : 

1. Racloire—Thin flakes often resombling in general form the Mousterian 











5, No. 22), 
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point, with minute marginal retouchos, producing a finely serrated 
edge (Fig. 7, Nos. 27, 80); some of these flakes bear a positive bulb on 
‘one side and a negative bulb on the other, showing they were not thé first 
to be struck off the nucleus (Fig. 7, No, 31): some are abruptly retouched 
over a part of the periphery (Fig. 7, No, 26). 

2, Simple grattoirs—Short thick flakes with a straight edge. 

8, Rostrate grattoirs—Boldly flaked into form with lamellar flaking on the 
snout and a well-marked anterior notch. Sometimes abruptly flaked at 





tho base. 








PSRUDO-MOCSTERLAN woNeLEMRENTS (X §): 
(Theve are ull i flint.) 


4. Universal tool—A flake of medium thickness ending in a grattoir at one 
extremity and a point at the other, with a convex edge retouched to form 
‘ raoloir onone side and a concave edge retouched to form @ concave 
‘scraper on the other (Fig. 7, No. 29), 

5, Large fragments of flakes remarkably uniform in thickness and with equally 
Temurkable flat scaly flaking over the whole surface ; this flaking is as 
tangential as the Solutrian but never gives rise to long narrow channels 
(Big, 7, Nos, 25, 28), 


AUmoxACIAN. 
‘The implements of this age, here as everywhere, are distinguishod by a rich 
variety of form, Such a multifarions equipment of tools implies that the workman 
exercised his skill in many different handicrafts, ‘The worked bone and ivory to 
You. XL 24 
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be described later support this inference; they show that the Aurignagian hunter 
was already familiar with the principle of the say, the graver, the spokeshave, 
racloir, grattoir, and drill; but much of his work was accomplished on perishable 
material, and he probably produoed a whole host of objects—spears, bows and 
arrows, digging sticks, thongs of hide, fur garments, basket work and nets—of which 
no trace has boen or could be preserved. For some of his implements we are 
tunable to assign a use, 





‘Tho oldest of th Aurignacian implements from Paviland a 
1. A variety of the carinate grattoir. ‘The typical grattoir carénd or grattoir 
Torté is thick and short, with a flat surface below, and a regular flaking 
on the sides, especially in front, produced hy detaching comparatively long, 
thin, narrow Jamellie which ran parallel or with slight convergence from 
delow upwards, When the lower fave is worked lange flakes are taken off 
to produce a flat ase, ‘Tho examples represented (Fig. 8, Nos, $2, 82a, 











NO, BTR OLDET AURIONACTAN Tartans (x), 
(Thove aro all in flint, ‘The right-hand extremity of No. 84 is the top of No, 24a.) 


88, 24, 340) anawer to this doseription, but are ruder in shape and Jess 
elaborately flaked thn in the true grattoir caréné, to which thoy may 
have given rise, or from which they may have been derived, 

2, Mucleiform grattoir—This is a thick serapér related to the precoding, but 
not provided with a keel (Fig, 8, No, 35), 


8, Atypical racloir—This is a roughly chipped oval flake, 





‘Minpuk Avuioxactay, 


‘Tho Aurignician style of working in flint attained its fullest oxpression in this 
poriod:; the certainty and elegance of the retouch is admiruble, and the extreme 





M10, 9.—arDbLE AURIONACIAN thtrERicENTS (x f)- 
(Nos. 85, 36, 48, and 43 are in Carboniferous chert, Nos. 37 and 05 in Cretaceous chert 
‘oldured with glauconite, the remaining rpeciniens are in Aint.) 


Daz 
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differentiation of the forms shows that the workman appreciated the value of 
specialized tools, 

1. Nuclous yrattoir—This is a nuclous which, as 90 often happens, has been 
utilized asa grattoir, Similar forms oocur in Neolithic deposita. 

2 Straight grattoir (Fig, 9, Nos. 45, 53, 54, 68, 60; Fig. 11, Nos. 78, 74)— 
Rather thick, generally tabular, flakes, rectangular or square, not unlike 
gun flint, with wide abrupt lumellar flaking, perpendicular to the edge, 
Professor Breuil adds that Nos, 54, 68, 60 and'73 present a salient lateral 
angle which was certainly intended for a definite purpose. 

8 Grattoir with oblique terminal retoushes—This differs from the preceding 
mainly in the direction of the lamellar flaking, 

4, Terminal grattoir, or grattoir at the end of the flake (grattoir eur Bout de 
tame) (Fig, 9, Nos, 49, 55, and Fig. 10, Nos, 61 to 65)—The soraping end 
niay be rectilinear and oblique, with a lateral angle aa in Nos. 49, 55, or 
curved in an arc as in Nos, 61 to 65. ‘The flake may bo a long thin 
Tamella (No. 63), or short and thick (No, 61), 

5, Straight notched grattoir (Fig. 9, Nos. 47, 52)—A straight geattoir with 
A concave excavation at the terminal edge, 

6. Rostrate grattoir (grattoir & museau)—There are soveral varieties of this 
form; a very common one seems to be closely related to the preceding 
form, the terminal noteh bringing into greater relief one of the corners 
which forms the snout or rostram (Fig, 9, Nos. 37, 38, 40, 41, 57, and 
Fig. 11, No. 71), 

7. Ogival rostrate grattoir—The snout is more developed, and the plan of the 
rostral end bas the form of an ogive aro (Fig. 9, Nos. 35, 36, 42, 43). 
(This is a form which, so far as I remember, is rather peculiar to Paviland, 
Tt passes insensibly into another type which closely approaches a kind of 
burin: compare Nos. 34, S44, oldest Aurignacian, and Nos. 37, 41, 44, 49, 
and 50, middle Aurignacian—Note by Professor Brewil,) 

8. Rostrate grattoir with inverse terminal rotouches—The retouches are on 
the underside of the rostrum, and slope in the opposite direction to those 
on the ordinary form (Fig, 9, Nos. 3, 44,48), _ 

9, Short grattoir—Several varieties are inchuded under this form. One of the 
most striking (Fig. 11, No, 68) is a short thin flake retaining the bulb of 
percussion on its plain under surface, and minutely retouched by regular 
‘oblique flaking at the front end to form a ciroular arc with w finely serrated 
cutting edge, The fine oblique flaking recalls some Solutrian and Neolithic 
work, I doubt whether this was intended for a soraper, it would be much 
more efficient as acutting implement, Another variety (Fig. 11, No, 67) is 
A thicker oval flake with rather abrupt retouching all round the periphery, 
and a pointed extremity; a third is a short-beaked grattoir (Fig, 11, 
No, 70) with oblique lamellar retouches, 
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6 
ria, 10.—seppuR AtmoNAciAN racrLimceeTs (> 4), 
evo are all in flint.) 





Mio, T1.—stpoue AvaioNactAs racemes (x $): 
(These are all in flint, exoopt No. 72, which is in black chert.) 
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0. 12 —supoLe ACHIOSACLA nxrumuesTs (x 2). 
(Pe cs in at, Tes right-hand corner of No. 8 is the lower righthand corner of 
fa, 864. No, & ia inverted. No, 91 is in the Swansea Museum.) 
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10, Flakes with terminal inverse oblique retouch (Fig. 9, Nos. 46, 50, 51)— 
‘Theso resemble burins, and Professor Breuil writes : “Tam not sure that 
they are not Isteral burins, Nos, 50 and 61 at all events.” 

11. Double racloir (Fig. 10, No. 66)—Racloirs are extremely rare among our 
Aurignacian implements: this is one of the best examples and, as 
Professor Brouil remarks, it is entirely devoid of any Mousterian aspect, 








One of the most characteristic implements of the Inter Aurignacian industry 

is tho burin, which is distinguished by its strong, short cutting edge. It was by no 

means exclusively employed for engraving piotures or carving in the round,! but 

probally served a variety of purposes ; it would be very nseful for cutting thongs 

out of hides, and it was almost certainly the implement with which strips were 

out out of reindeer’s horn or ivory. ‘The process in this case was to score two 

parallel grooves in the substance, and to deepen them till they met, ‘The following 
varieties were found — 

1. Simple burin (burin ew We de fitte)—This is the classic burin .of the 

Magdalenian ago, but. it is common enough in the Aurignacian also, 

‘The edge, which is perpendicular to the plane of the lamina, is formed 

by two faves which meot in an acute dihedral angle, In its typioal form 

each of these faces is simple (Fig. 12, Nos 75, 76, 78, 79), but not 

infrequently one or both may be composed of several facets, and in this 

caso the form may differ sufficiently from the simple burin to deserve 

‘A voparato name; as Mr, Henry Balfour pointed out 


to mo, it seems to have served! some other purpose ; 
perhaps we might call it a spatulate burin (Fig. 12, 
Nos, 77, 83, 830), 

2, Latoral burin (hurin@angle or durin laterale).— 





This is essentially w fluke with a distal truncated 
‘end, which is more or less transversely retouched, 
Ite sharp corner might be used for graving without 
further modification, but in order to strengthen the 
ego a spall is split off, leaving a longitudinal facet 
\ which intersects the truncated end (Fig. 12, Nos. 84, 
0, 18—Dingram to isteate 85) 86). When the graving edge is blunted by use 
the manufactore of a Iatoral it ean be renewed in various ways, ag by taking 
Yurin and the method of off a second spall parallel to the first (Fig. 18) 
the Atlin Boreeonke ay oF By retouching the truncated end, or even by 
Bardon.) removing the whole of this end by a transverse 
fmoture. All these methods were employed, but 

the last named had the disadvantage of unduly shortening the implement, 

‘Some specimens show by the step-like outline of the burin face that 


* Note by Profesor Brévit—The burn was used for working in bone and ivory tiwch more 
than for engraving. 
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the edge had been several times renewed. ‘The little spalls struck 
off are preserved in the cave deposits and may be recognized by their 
form, retouching and worn edges. In some cases (Fig, 12, No. 80) 
f pair of notches near the base seem to have been intended for a ligature 
to seoure the burin to a handle. (Note by Profesor Brenil—Nos. 80 and 
82 are not very typical lateral burins.) 

3, Lateral burins with inverse retouch (Fig, 12, Nos. 81, 81a)—Profeasor 
Breuil remarks: “'Thisisnodoubt a spatulate burin, but more lateral than 
usual, ‘The greater part of the spatulato and beaked burins from Pavi- 
land show a marked tendency towards inverse retouch.” My friend, 
Mr, Miles Burkett, has called my attention to the prevalence of a similar 
retouch in the Aurignasian Station of La Bertonne (commune of Peujard, 
Gironde); it is described by M. Frangois Daleau.! 

4, Beaked burins (birins dusgudes)—The graving end is formed by a flat facet 
below on one side and an arched surface with parallel lamellar flaking on 
the other (Fig. 12, Nos. 86, 87). ‘The edge is renewed by flaking off the 
face to form a fresh flat facet. In some examples the hack has been 
hammered down to give a comfortable grip. A specimen in black chert 
(Fig. 11, Nos. 72, 724) recalls one figured by the Abbés Bardon and 
Bouyssonie? from Coimba-del-Bouitou, the chief difference being that this 
is single-ended while theirs is double-eniled. 

5. Round grattoir with opposed burin (Fig, 12, Nos. 88, 89, 89¢, and 91)—Three 
of these beautifully symmetrical little implements have been obtained from 

Paviland, one is in the Swansea Muscum and the other two were found 
during our excavations, One end is a simple burin, the other « circular 
grattoir with a carefully retouched edge ; the under surface is lat, the upper 
swollen and facetted. Similar forms have been found by the Abbés 
Bardon and Bouyssonie in the upper hearths of Coimba-del-Bouitou.* 

, Lames or flakes variously retouched—These inolnde forms with oblique 

terminal retouch, some with a notch on one side, 

. Finally, and quite atypical,are long flakes in flint and chert without retouch 

or definite signs of use. 


‘Urege Avnigxaomas. 
Many of the forms already deseribed from the Middle Aurignacian are 


‘repeated here but they are usually distinguished by less careful retouching. 


1 ¥, Daleau, “Silex h retouches anormales,* Actes ce ta Socité Archiologique de Borden, 


1010, tom. xzxi, pp. 18, pl 
* ZL. Bandon, A. ani J. Bouyssonie, foe bt p. 48, fi. 24. 
3 This loc, city p. 49; Fig. $6, Nos, 00 and 61. 
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‘The characteristic implement of the sub-division is:— 

1, The Gravette point (Fig. 14, Nos. 92 to 97. Nos. 96and 97 are the pointed 
extremity broken off,—A long, straight, parallel-sided flake, generally tri- 
angular in section, one edgeof which has been completely removed byminute 
and thorongh retouching. It differs from the Chatelperron point of the 
Lower Aurignscian, with which it may be confused; by its greater straight- 


10S. 107 los 109 ile) 
_ M10, 14. —UrrER aveioxactas rurteaesrs (x f). 
(Nos. 106 to 110 are in Carboniferous chert, all the others in flint) 
ness, elongation and narrowness, as well as by its more acute point. There 
isu difference also in the retouch, which is more regular and finer in the 
Gravette point, and is almost constantly directed from below upwards, 
In the Chatelperron point it sometimes follows this direction, but some- 
times the opposite from above downwards, (The flat of the blade is 





! H. Breail, “Les Subdivisions du Paléolithique supérieur et leur Signifcation,” Compte 


Bond de ta XIV Seaion, Geneve, 1912, Congrée International A ntiropotogie tom. 1, p. 165; 
see in particular Fig. 1, Nos 6 to 9. 
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regarded as the lower surface, the longitudinally facotted side as the 
upper surface.) In all our specimens the direction is from below 
upwards: most of them show sigus of use on the 

FA cutting edge.’ However acute the point, and in some 
'\_— cases its sharpness is extreme, the retouch is always 

continued along the back right up to the extremity. 

2 =~ As shown by the Abbé Breuil! the Gravette point 

feet Jmple- Passes into minute forms at Font Robert, (Corrize) and 
iments or micrliths (ext. this appears to be the case also at Paviland, Among 
“i Lrowmbiings Gr the specimens collected by Dr. Cunnington i one 
site point, but without ® peautiful example (Fig. 15, No. 1); small as it is, the 
Satin abet retouch is no less perfect and is carefully maintained 
fine throughout the whole length of one side. 

The Abbé Breuil calle my attention to the tendency to assume a 
triangular form which is presented by Nos. 4 and 98 (Fig. 14): a point 
of interest, since it has also been observed at Grimaldi and in the 
neighbourhood of Brive. 

2 Some similar little thin knifelike flakes occur but with a truncated 
extremity (Fig. 14, No. 98). 

3. Borers (perpvirs)—Numerous flakes have been trimmed in such # manner 
as to produce one or more sharp projections, which served probably for 
perforating skins or boring holes in wood or ivory (Fig. 14, Nos. 100 to 105); 
tne of these borers (No. 102) resembles a form described from the Grotte 
du Trilobite. : 

4. Spokeshaves (coches diverses)—A few of these notched flakes (Fig. 14, 
‘Nos. 106 to 110), resembling those from the Upper Aurignacian of the 
Grimaldi caves, have been chipped out of chert? A mierolithie form 
cours in Dr. Cunnington’s collection (Fig. 15, No. 2) 

‘Numerous small flakes occur, Auriznacian in age, which could never have been 

retouched in their present state ; they are no doubt the worn ends of barins and 
scrapers which have been struck off to renew the edge. 





Ni2 Ne 


‘na, 16—squaxovs races (Pidcee enyillér) 
(All these are in fin.) 


» Lee, cit, Fig: 1, Now 18 to 23. 
FE Breall, loc. cit, p. 179, Fig. 11, Nox 1 and 6 to 10, 
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Squamous flakes—These curiows forms (Fig. 16, Nos, 111 to 115), which are 
found so commonly in the Aurignacian, extend upwards into the Magdalenian and 
Azilian, Here they are no doubt Aurignacian and probably belong to the middle 
subdivision, ‘The Abbé Breuil remarks that they are instruments broken by some 
very violent usage which he does not understand. 


‘Souurmra. 


‘The approuch of this age is heralded by a number of Proto-Solutrian imple- 
ments distinguished by a new style and technique, markedly different from any 
that preceded them, but destined to a long development, which reached its 
highest perfection in some of the Neolithic achievements of Egypt or the still amore 
recent triumphs of South America. 


1, Tanged stylet (pointe & wie)—Two fragments (Fig. 17, Noa 116, 119) 
represent one the tanged end (No, 116) and the other the pointed end 
(No. 119) of a triangular stylet; these are not unlike some forms 
described by the Abbés Bardon and Bouyssonie from the Grotte de la 
Font Robert! but they are ou a larger scale. ‘The flaking is Solutrian in 
character but comparatively rough. 

2, Lauralleat point (pointe en feuille de leurier)—This leaf-like lamina, in 
Wark green chert, is faintly channelled on one side by thin lamellar 
flaking which just skims across the surface (Fig. 17, Nos. 118, 1184). Tt 
ia keeled on the other sidé, and this character distinguishes it from the 
genuine Solutrian implement. 

3, Parallel-sided point—A well-pointed weapon (Fig: 17, No, 122), flat on one 
side, convex and flaked all over on the other ; the proximal end is broken 
off, This is preserved in the eollection of the Swansea Muscum. 

‘A. Razor bladea—These are triangular in section like a common razor} one 
Side is without retouches, the other fiaked all over in characteristic 
Solutrian style ; the flakes were started from thy back where it meets the 

and propagated across to the cutting edge. Oneexample is complete 
(ig. 17, No. 117); another (Fig. 17, No, 115) is a fragment of a much 
finer blade, thinner and with surprisingly beautiful channelling ; a third 
(Big. 17, No. 120) is not retouched except on the back, which is crossed 
by channelled flaking. 

5, A universal implement.—This (Fig, 17, No. 121), which at first sight seems 
tobemerely a fragment, isa complete implement. It may be regarded as a 
razor blade which narrows to # dressed point at one end and expands and 
thickens to form @ grattoir at the other, 





a Bardon, A snd J. Bony, Za rte ide ta Font, Robert, Brive, 1998, Fig. 5, 
Pp 
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The Abbé Breuil states that the forms Nos. 115, 117, 120, and 121 are not 
Proto-Solutrian ; this is shown by the direction of the retouch. 

Haminer-siones of Upper Palaslithic age-—Among. the stone implements 
Which eannot be assigned to any particular horizou ary two small pebbles, 
bearing the marks of use, They were selected not without judgment to serve ae 
hwmmers ; the material of which they consist is vory hard and resistant, in one case 





120 


Pio. 17.—rnoto-souoraiay nerzxsenvrs (x), 
(hese ure in Mint, except No, 118, 1184, which ia in ack green Carboniferous chert) 








& silcified breceia, in the other a pecntiarly compuct hornblende schist; their form 
5s such us to afford an easy and firm grip as well a8 good striking ends, which are 
Tow much bruised by use, 

Th one of these specituens (Fig. 18) the rounded and bruised ends are extended 
4 planes at right angles to eich other; und thote is a depression in the middle 
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which gives a convenient hold whichever end may be used by simply turning it 
round it can he made to strike with either edge, horizontal or vertical, 








yo, 18,—mAanoemn-rown (WAR, sun), 

A hammor-stone with tho edges at each end in planos at right angles to each other, One 

figure passes into the other by rotation about a longitudinal axis in the plano of the 
Paper through 90% 








There is a thin hammer-stone of black flint which has been chipped into 
shapo ; it is much braised on the striking surface, 





Miverat 








The caye men were evidently not unobservant of ‘the pr of stones and 
minerals, In their choice of stones for implements they were guided by expert 
knowledge; thay kuew whore to look for red ochre and had already recognized its 
value a3 a pigment; but they also showod « curious interest in minerals which they 
the minerals brought into the cay 











could not apply to useful purposes, ‘Thus ai 
aro numerous fragments of psilomelano, one weighing nearly a kilogram; a hydrate 
of manganese allied to pyrolusite is also present,and there are besides specimens of 
lignito, fibrous hematite or kidney iron ore, pseudomorphs of hematite after calcite, 
mammilated limonite, anda broken crystal of pure quartz, ‘The pyrolusite might have 
furnishod a black pigment, but not the psilomelane, which probably excited attention 
by its strange heaviness, as the lignite by its equally strange lightness ; the iron ores 
were probably found in association with the red ochre and were collected as curiosities, 

The quarts crystal was probably treasured for its magic powers: it recalls the 
Practice go common among the medicine men of most existing primitive tribes, 
especially the Australians, of conjuring such orystals out of the bodies of their 
patients with the object of effecting a cure, 




















PATINATION. 

We havo already called attention to the remarkable dead-white patination of the 

flint implements, a character which they possess in common with a great number of 
others found elsewhere, especially in cave deposit 
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‘The question of patination has not as yet, I believe, been so closely studied as 
it deserves. 

‘The first step in the process is the removal in solution of a part of the flint 
from a more insoluble remainder, which is thud rendered porous. When the pores 
‘ure filled with air the difference between the refractive index of this medium and 
the flint is eo great that the inoident light is scattered and absorbed. ‘Thus the 
flint and its patina differ in their reaction to light in precisely the same manner as 
ice and snow, 

Te is easy to obtain very thin laminw of fint, suitable for microscopic eximina 
tion, by striking off flakes with a hammer: even flakes affording a transverse 
section across the flint and its patina together may be obtained in this way, It 
these be immersed in an aleoholio solution of somo aniline dye und then well 





vio, 19,—rantwarion or wiast (40). 

‘The white patina is represented by the dark, eroui-hatched, area, 

No.1. Surface of sflint after digestion with concentrated ammonia solution at 

4 temperature of about 140° C, for twenty-four hours. 
No.2 Section of int and ita patina crossing the function of Uhe weathored 
and tnweathered flint 

No. 8. Surface of w Bint with « “lus” patination. 
washed with aleohol the weathered crust or patina will be found to retain a 
permanent stain and the flake, after replacing the aleohol by xylol, may be 
mounted in balsam for observation under the microscope. Commencing our 
examination at the junction of the crust with the fint (Fig: 19, No. 2) we shall 
seo the stained material fraying off into the flint in the finest of little threads ; 
a little further in, away from the flint, the stained material forms a close network, 
enclosing in its meshes the unaltered lint in the form of little globules from about, 
05 mmm, to 0-1 mm. in diameter. These strongly recall the chalcedonic globules 
observed by Messrs. Jukes-Browne and Hill! which may be traced in the half 
formed tint nodules of the chalk-mart through all stages of transformation from 
the state of opal to fl 

On finely powdering the weathered crust of our flint implements these globules 

may be isolated for separate examiuation, By applying a stain they can be shown 








1 A.J. Suker-Browne and W. Hill, “Ou the Occurrence of Colloid Silica in thé Lower 
Chalk of Betkehire and Wilts,” Quart, Journ. Geol, Soc, 1887, vol. xlv, pp. 403-120. 
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to carry with them, often coating their exterior, some of the weathered material, 
which in rare instances is found, by examination between crossed Niools, to be 
isotropio, and, therefore, in all probability, some form of silica hydrate. 

‘The amount of flint which may be removed in the natural process of patination 
is considerable, A flake which had weathered through its whole thickness, as was 
‘proved by breaking it aoross, was first weighed and then placed in melted parafiin 
till the contained air had been entirely replaced, it was next removed and allowed 
to cool; after cleaning the surface, to remove all adhering paraffin, it was again 
weighed ond the difference in weight afforded a means of determining the volume 
‘of the pores which had been produced by weathering. ‘The result in one instance 
‘was 25 per cent, in another as much as 81 per cont. of the whole flake, 

‘Tho white crust is evidently a residual effect of solution, but the patina is 
‘eomething besides. Its outermost part is an extremely thin impervious film or skin, 
‘perforated here and there by a few minute holes only. The presence of this skin 
may be most readily proved by breaking a weathered flake across and immersing it 
first in a solution of ferrio chloride and then, after washing, in a dilute solution of 
‘ammonia; red ferric hydrate is at once precipitated on the fractured surface, but 
‘elsewhere, under the natural skin, the yellow ferrie chloride is seen to remain 
‘unchanged, exeept at a few pin-holes, where a little ammonia enters and forms a 
sslowly expanding ciroular area of ferric hydrate. Similarly when a fragment is 
placed in melted parnifin, the emission of air as the paraffin enters is confined to 
the pin-holes and the broken extremity. 

It is to the presence of this skin that the patina owes what little Instre it 
‘possesses, 

Its formation is the second step in the process of patination, The solution of 
silica which is formed within the erust is concentrated by evaporation at the surface, 
‘deposition follows and continues till the superficial pores are so completely obliterated 
that nothing can enter or leave the flint except by a few remaining apertures. 

We have here much the same phenomenon as that presented by the well 
‘known “ desert varnish.” 

‘Tho existence of a superficial layer has already been recognized by Renard 
‘and Klement,! who speak of it as a “ more compact” patina composed of crystalline 
ssilioa, ‘The inner patina is said to be opaque, the outer a colourless silica with little 
Tanifications of the inner substance extending into it. This is not quite the same 
‘structure as that here described for I have nat beon ablo to distinguish the “ skin ” 
under the microscope, its existence can only be shown by indirect methods, 
Renard and Klement, on the other hand, were ablo to separate their superficial layer 
from the inner patina and to analyse it, Such a thick outer layer, sometimes more 
than 5 mm, in thickness, forms, however, the exterior of the weathered crust of 
many chalk ints, and is, of course, immensely more ancient than any patina on 
‘human implements, 


* Renurd and Klement, Bull, tc. roy, Belgique, 1887 (2), xiv, p. 773. 
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‘The whiteness of the patination in our Paviland flints is conditioned, not only 
‘by the primary cause already pointed out, but also by its thickness and the 
absence of pigment. There are other patinas which Dr. Allen Sturge. inguishes 
as “blues” and “reds” The blue is obviously an incipient patination, in which 
the merest film of weathered material is drawn over a background of black flint. 
‘The red patinas are due to the presence of ferric oxide or hydrate: this has heen 
denied. I therefore placed some flints bearing the red patina! in a solution of 
nitro-hydrochloric acid; this completely removed the colour, and on neutralizing 
the solution with ammonia, ferric hydrate was precipitated. ‘To complete the 
proof the bleached flints were introduced first into a solution of ferric chloride and 
then of ammonia, when the original red tint was restored to the patina, 

Archiologists have sometimes hoped or imagined that it might be found 
possible to estimate the age of an implement from the thickness of its patina, and 
amy friend Professor Joly has even made experiments with this object. It is 
possible that a method may be devised which will be applicable in special cases 
‘but not, I think, universally, 

Patination proceeds very slowly, We may gain some general idea of its rate 
by determining the thickness of the patina produced in an estimated period of 
time. The thickness may easily be found by 
‘brewking our implements across and measuring 
the white crust under the microscope (Fig, 20) ; 
observations on seventeen of our specimens 
gave an average of 136 mm. The age of the 
Aurignacian is unknown, but I doubt if any 
archeologist would regard 13,600 years as an 
‘excessive or even adequate estimate; accepting 

7 ‘it for the sake of illustration we obtain 

‘0, 20.—Two Anrignaclan dint imple- 136/13,600 = 0-0001 mm. per year as the 
monts broken across to show the average rate of formation. This, however, is 
ong anneed nie merely an average based on thicknesses which 
(at, ize.) ‘vary over a wide range, from 4°1 to 0-15 mm. or 
‘even to zero, for there are some varieties of flint 

which do not weather perceptibly at all: this is partioularly the case with a dense 
black flint which traverses (he white surface of some deeply weathered specimens 
in @ conspicuous band and does not present even a blue patination nor any loss of 
lustre. Thus the rate of patination depends in part on the constitution of the flint, 
4 variable factor. It also varies with external conditions; thus it is not the same 
‘even for different sides of the same specimen, in one case, for instance, the thickness 
of the patina on one side is 0°$.nm.,on the other 0-9 mm, in a second 0-75 mm. and 
18 mm, Here the difference depends upon aspect; A. de Mortillet has given 














+ Thave to thank Dr, Allen Sturge for those and other interesting examples of weathered. 
ints, His views even when-we difer from them, are always stimlating and suggoative. 
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another example which shows how the nate is affected by the different conditions 
which prevail in different parts of the cave; he describes a laurel-leat point which 
hud been broken into four parts and scattered through the eave earth, so that 
when found they were lying, remote from one another ; they present different 
patinas, three of them are groy, the fourth is white and deeply weathered. 

‘The solvent agent on which the weathering depends has not yet been identified. 
Water alone may produce some effect, but evidence is lacking ; observations on old 
‘lint walls exposed to the rain might throw some light on the subject, but the walls 
would need to be very ancient. The oldest Ihave examined was one in Winchester 
College facing the rainy quarter and built a.v. 1394, or 520 years ago, In this inter- 
‘val weathering at the average rate already supposed would have extended inwards for 
0-05 mm. and have produced a perceptible result; but considering how great a number 
of flints were exposed to observation we might perhaps take the maximum rate as 
applying to some of them and this would give a thickness of 015 mm., yet-no trace of 
patination could be anywhere discerned ; there was no sign of a bluish film, nothing 
beyond a slight loss of lustre, ‘This would seem to suggest that water alone is inude- 
quate to account for the whole of the phenomenon, and we are led to assume the 
influence of some dissolved ingredient, In the water pereolating through the cave 
deposits calcium dihydric carbonate occurs in considerable quantity and itis not im- 
possible that it may play the part required. ‘The only other likely substance is 
‘ammonia, At Paviland ammonia is present in the cave earth; when digging T was 
often surprised at the rich ammonincal odour which filled the air; it is evolved 
from the animal matter of the bones which are still in course of decomposition. ‘The 
effect of ammonia on’ silicates may be observed on old glass windows situated over 
stables or on the glass-of ammonia bottles in a laboratory ; it is very marked and 
strengthens the suspicion that the patination of flints may be produced by the same 
reagent. 

To determine this point I exposed three fragments of flint to the action of a 
concentrated solution of ammonia in a sealed tube which was heated to a 
temperature not exceeding 140° 0, for 24 hours. On removal from the tube they 
were washed first with hydrochloric acid and then with water, After drying they 
were all found to have suffered some loss of lustre and one in partioular had been very 
definitely etched. On examining this specimen under the microscope the whitened 
‘part was seen to have the form of « delicate broken network with circular meshes 
filled with the unaltered flint (Fig. 19, No.1). ‘The same kind of effect is produced 
by natural weathering, as may beseen by examining the surface of a flint with a blue 
patina in the region where the patina fades away into the unaltered part, but in 
this case the network is more complete and more diffuse (Fig. 19, No. 3). The 
appearance is indeed just auch as our examination of sections of the fully weathered 
crust would lead us to expect, the cireular areas of unaltered lint corresponding 
with the globules we have already mentioned, Chalcedony treated in the same 
‘way is also etched, the part attacked being interstitial to the crystalline fibres. 

The experiment affords proof of corrosion, but not necessarily, by atamonia, 

VoL. XU 2B 
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for water slone heated up to 140° ©. exerts a corrosive action on silicates. It 
was therefore necessary to make a control experituent, and some fragments of flint 
‘were heated in water up to this temperature for 48 hours in a sealed tube, ‘The 
glass tule was corroded by this treatment, but not the flints, ‘The experiment, 
however, is not decisive, since some itints yield so much more readily to solution 
than others, 

Thave also exposed freshly fractured flint to the action of a concentrated 
solution of ammonia for the space of six months under atmospheric conditions of 
temperature and pressure, but without result ; a similar experiment, made with « 
decomposing organic solution which evolved animonia freely, was equally fruitless, 

If we wish to probe the question of patination deeper we must endeavour to 
obtain some clear ideas on the constitution of flint. As early as 1833 Fuchs 
proposed to regard flint—and chaloedony, which only differs from it by possessing a 
fibrous, instead of a granular structure—as a mixture of erystalline silica or quartz 
and colloidal, or, as he termed it, “amorphous” silica, te, opal. Later Rose 
controverted this view, alleging, erroneously, that flint and chalcedony are indentical 
in all their most important characters with quartz. ‘The subject waa then 
reinvestigated by Rammelsberg, who confirmed the observations and supported the 
conclusions of Fuchs, but at the sume time showed that the amount of silica 
dissolved by alkalies ont of flint is far in excess of the quantity of amorphous 
silica which can be present in it, a result which was afterwards emphasized by 
Renard and Klement, who dissolved as much a5 86 per cent, out of a chalk 
flint containing 975 por cent. of silica, ‘These observers also investigated the 
problem with the aid of the microseope and came to the conclusion that flint 
consists of amorphous silica interoalated in infinitesimal partioles between orystal 
grains, some which have the character of “ chalcedony." 

‘That one of the constituents of flint is a hydrosol of silica ean, I think, admit 
of no doubt, It is not common opal, for that would be readily detected by staining 
reagents ; in all probability it is some form of hyalite, 

‘The effects of heat, long ago observed by Ehrenberg, afford decisive evidenco 
on this point, A simple experiment is to place some thin flakes of flint in 
platinum foil and then expose them to the hottest part of a Bunsen flame. They 
do not decropitate under this treatment, nor is any "crackling" produced, such as 
results when larger fragments are placed in a fire ; but they completely lose their 
translucence and acquire a uniform dead-white colour. Chaloedony treated in the 
same way affords the same results, Asa control experiment quartz may be 
calcined; it will bo found to remain absolutely unaffected. ‘The whitening is, of 
course, accompanied by the loss of water. 

‘The calcined! flakes may be mounted in aniseed oil and examined under the 
amiicroseope; they retain their whiteness when illuminated by reflected light, but hy. 
transmitted light the whiteness gives place to brown, indicating the presence 
of a finely porous material like opal. Add to this the siguificant fact that between 
crossed Nicols the flake presents precisely the same crystalline granular appearance 
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that it had before ignition,’ and we perceive at once that the flint must consist 
of two substanees, one which is decomposed by heating with the liberation of water 
—prohably byalite—and another, which suffers no vhange, 

Tt is tempting to regard this less alterable substance as quartz, A mixture 
consisting of one part of hyalite (having « specific gravity of 2-1 and containing 
6 per cent. of water) and five parts of quartz, would have a specific gravity of 257 
and contain 1 per cent. of water ; one consisting of one part of similar hyalite and 
12 parts of quartz would have a specific gravity of 261 and contain 0-46 per cent. of 
water, But the specific gravity of flint ranges from 257 to 2-62, and it contains 
about 1 per cent, of water, Such a mixture would also explain the optical characters 
of flint so far as they can be observed, and its remarkable solubility in alkali 
solutions is stated by Rose to he no greater than that of powdered quartz, 

Yet Iam by no means convinced that the second substance is actually quartz, 
Michel Lévy and Meunier Chalmas; in a masterly study of the crystalline 
constituent of chaleedony, have shown that it differs from quartz by possessing two 
optic axes and a birefringence of between 0-009 and 0-01. I have repeated their 
observations using chaleedony which hal been ignited in the blowpipe flame, and 
obtained similar results, I have also tried to isolate this constituent, hoping to free 
it from hyalite by treatment with potash or hydrofluoric oid, but none of my 
attempts have met with success. The effect of hydrofluoric acid on chalcedony is 
not 8o much to isolate the crystalline fibres as to corrode the zones of growth, some 
of which it dissolves more rapidly than others. 

There is room for farther investigation, but we may conclude from the fore 
going that flint consists of two constituents, ono a hydrosol of silica and the other 
a crystalline form of silicon dioxide, In the process of patination the hydrosol 
is first attacked, afterwards the crystalline constituent, It is possible that the 
latter is first hydrated and then dissolved ; in any case it is 90 finely divided as to 
yield comparatively rapidly to solvents, 

‘The Carboniferous chert differs considerably from flint, it rarely becomes 
patinated, and some of the purer almost: colourless varieties are more coarsely 
grained and possess a higher specific gravity (2°65). ‘They probably consist entirely 
‘of quartz, 





Inerzuxsts or Box axp Tyony. 


Bits of worked ivory were turned up by the spade in great numbers, but most 
of them were so soft aud fall of water that they crumbled at a touch; some, 


1 This fact is so important that I bave repeatedly heated flint flakes to the highest 
temperature attainable with a Herepath blowpipe, but in all cases the crystalline constituent 
remained unchanged. 

* Michael Lévy and Meunier Chalmas, Bull. Soe. Franpaine de Mintralogie, 1992, tom. xv, 
1p. 159-100, pl" ‘These distinguished investigators have not taken sufficiently into account 
the influence of rmwociated silica hydrate on some of the properties of Iutécite. The same 
oversight has led M. F. Wallerand to make some very curious remarks on the relation of 
‘quartzine and quarts (op cit, 1807, p. 62), 
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however, especially where the cave earth was comparatively dry, were better 
preserved, and the total number of ivory and bone objects which have been 
obtained by various explorers from time to time is considerable, 

Fods—Numerous fragments of the ivory rods described by Buckland as lying 
adjacent to the skeleton, and some found by ourselves in the same part of the cave, 
ato preserved in the University Museum ; the longest (Plate XXII, Fig, 2c) measures 
99 mm. in length and 9 mm. in diameter, somo of the shorter fragments are thicker 
(13:0m.), some thinner ; all that I have seon are awuptly truncated by fracture at 
both ends, but Mr. H. Balfour found ono fragment in Miss Talbot's collection with 
fone end preserved : it is slightly swollen and well rounded off. 

‘The more complete ivory rods found in Aurignacian deposits on the Continent 
are algo, as a rule, broken off at ono or both ends; some taper to a point at one end, 
others to a chisel edge, and these may have been used as arrow or spear points, but 
there are many which eannot have served this purpose, they may have been bag 
handles, sinew twisters, netting pins or bow drills itis impossible to say, 

Considering the implements with which they were shaped, these ivory rods 
fare remarkably true to a cylindrical form, and the surface is often s0 smooth as to 
‘suggest that the final touches were given by grinding and polishing. ‘They were 
worked parallel to the grain of the ivory and consequently have now a great 
tondeney to split longitudinally (Plate XXII, Figs. 2d, 26). 

Avols.—The cave has not yielded any bone needles, which indeed are extremely, 
rare before Magdalenian times, but several well-shaped and finely pointed bone 
awls have boon found from time to time. One (Plate XXII, Fig. 6) is preserved 
in tho Swansea Musoum, and two (Plate XI, Figs, 7 and 9) were obtained during our 
‘excavation ; one of these was unfortunately broken by accident immediately aftor 
its discovery. It is probablo that the old-fashioned method of sowing with an 
awl, which survived in recent times among the Australians, the Indians of 
the North American plains, and tho Bushmon, was genorally practised by the 
Anrignacian poople, 

Apmlet.—Tho fragments of an ivory armlet found by Buckland are preservod 
in the University Musoum ; their curvature ou the inside corresponds with a circle 
62mm. in diameter, or about the sumo as an average-sized silver bangle from 
Coylon. ‘The surface is smooth; the transvorse section varies in form and thick- 
ness, from point to point, aa shown in the illustration (Plate XXII, Fig. 12), 

‘Some needless astonisliment has been expressed at the industry and pationce 
exercised in carving so slender a ting out of solid ivory, ‘The anciont workman 








ria, 21, 
‘Diagram to show how ivory rings may be obtained from an elephants tusk, 
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performed no such feat. ‘The baso of the mammoth’s tusk is not a solid mass but 
excavated for the pulp cavity in a hollow cone, and all that is necessary to obtain 
4 ring is to make two parallel cuts with a saw across the tusk in this region (Fig. 21), 
To remove the edges of this ring with a hollow seraper and to smooth its surface by 
fine grinding would be a comparatively simple task. 

Smeother—The Paviland collection at Oxford contains a beautiful example 
(Plate XXT1, Fig. 1) of a class of implements which are well known under the namo 
of “lissoirs,” in the Aurignacian cave-deposits of France and Belgium. 

Buckland describes this as a fragment “nearly of the size and shape of a 
human tongue . . , ," and continues, “ite surface is smooth as if it had been 
applied to some use (by) which it became polished, and by which 
the scratches of the conrve Knife from which it reeoived its shape 
have been nearly obliterated,” Tt should be pointed out that: tho 
implement is not a fragment ; a few bits have been chipped off its 
proximal end, but otherwise it is complete. It measures 87 mm, 
in longth by 40 mm. in breadth, 15 mm, in thickness at the base 
‘and 51mm, at the distal extremity. On each side of the baso is an 
oblique favet, sloping from before backwards and possibly intended 
to fit the implement to a handle, 

Marrow scoops or -spatulax—Two incomplete implements 
(Plate XXII, Figs, 4, 4a) carved out of a long bone (radius ?) are 
exhibited in the Swansea Musoum, ono, 124 mm. long, retains the 
Pointed ond, and the other, 142 mm, long, the handle end 
uninjured. A third and perfect example is preserved in 
‘Miss Talbot's collection at Penrice Castle (Fig. 22). These 
implements, which were possibly used as marrow scoops, afford 
the only instance of decorative earving from Paviland Cave. 

Perforated teeth —Whroo canine tooth of the wolf (Plate XU, 
Figs. 11a, 11b, 116), perforated for suspension at tho base, are.in” 19, 23, 
Swansea Museum, and two additional specimens were found by Spatula. from 
‘us. Besides these two perforated canines of tho reindeer wero Pavlland Cave 
‘identified by Mr. Henry Balfour in Miss ‘Talbot's collection. Stim "tynot's 
They doubtless contributed, along with perforated shells, to form collection, from 
4 sort of necklace, such as was commonly worn in Aurignacian ®4rawing made 
timos and in still in wwe among primitive tribes. Toe Od) 

Truneated bear’s eanine—We found in our excavation a large 
‘bear's canine, from which the eusp soems to have been sawn off 40 as to exposo the 
pulp cavity. It is just possible that this might have been used as a handle, the 
pulp cavity serving to receive one end of a splinter of flint. Messrs, Capitan and 

' The Abbé Brouil is inclined to think that these ‘objects may be Jess ancient than the 
other Hone implements, He points out that the bone (cetacean 1) of which they consist i not 
‘much altered, and that their form recala some ancient Magdalonian spatulas (deserted in hie 
paper, already cited, “Les Sub-divisions du ‘Paléolithique superieur,” Fig. 25, No. ae 
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Peyrony? have described a beat’s tooth from La Ferrassié, the root of whi 
incised all over but especially just below the enamel, and they mention a Lion's 
canine from the Ruth bearing similar marks. 

Sawn rib—The bones obtained daring our exploration were sent to Oxford ; 
they were for the greater part in fragments, of which there were many hundreds 
they weighed about 300 Iba. After washing each was separately examined for 
signs of carving ot engraving, but without result ; the most interesting object: which 
rewarded our search was a bit of a rib about an inch long which had been sawn 
off the parent bone and which still retains marks of the tool. ‘The saw was first 
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striations, due to scraping, and bruise 
‘the upper end, wa though it had been wed for an anvil (x), 
24,0 fragment of a sawn rib : the aawn wirface i& soon “en faoe ” in 
per part of No, % in 2 almost in profile; a ncrateh left by a 
movemont of tho A&W ia to be woom just olow it (x 8). 















applied to the face and when it had sunk halfway through, its thickness prevented 
it proceeding farther ; attempts were then made to saw across the edges but without 
‘snocess, for the rib then broke across along the original notch (Fig. 23, No. 2, 2a). 

Bruised bone. —We also found fragments of bones which had been scraped by 
int implements, and one of these is marked with bruises (Fig. 23, No. 1), 
recalling those which have been observed on “compressors” from Mousterian 
Aeposits and attributed to prossure applied in the flaking of fints, 

‘Teory pendant —A singular history attaches to this object (Plate XXII, Fig, 8a). 
In the course of his explorations Buckland found part of a mammoth tusk “in which, 
he says, “has been formed an irregular cavity about two inches in diameter (similar 








! Capitan and Beyrony, “Station prGhistorique de La Ferrass 
p. 96, Fig. 34 





Ree. Anthro, 1912, xxii, 
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to those effeots of ossifio inflammation which are produced in recent ivory by gun 
shot wounds) and enciroled with concentric Iaminwe of bony matter placed obliquely 
to the grain of the ivory: it is probably the effect of a blow or fracture received 
while this part of the tusk was yet in its pulpy state and within the socket,"* 

While our digging was in progress an incursion of the sea washed out of the 
‘caye eurth a curious egu-shaped body (Plate XXIT, Fig, $a), the nature of which 
‘was not obvious to inspection. Its general form and appearance suggest a natural 
growth but it bears evident traces of human workmanship, At one end it is 
produced into a little process, evidently natural, and below this two plang surfaces 
have been pared avray, 80 as to reduce its thickness ax a preliminary to boring & 
hole through it. ‘The boring was driven’from both sides, two conical cavities being 
produced which moet in the middle, 

‘Tho substance of this pendant looks like ivory, but it does not show the ivory 
grain. For further information its specific gravity was determined; it weighs 
1143 grams in air and 53° grams in water, its specific gravity as a whole is 
therefore 1-88, while that of the ivory found in the cave ranges from 262 to 2°83, 
with a mean of 26, This discrepancy suggested the prescnee of some internal 
cavity ; some minute fragments were therefore removed and thelr specific gravity 
determined by means of a diffusion column, it was found to range from 2°52 to 
2:7, the greator part having a specific gravity of 26. This object is therefore of 
the same nature as the ivory of this cave, a conclusion which a chemical examina 
tion confirms. An internal cavity is present with a volume of 16 or 17 o.,, or 
about one quarter of the volume of the whole (60'8 ..), 

‘Tho outer surface ix smooth and polished, but rises here and there into tubercles 
and tear-shaped ridges or exostoses, some of which have been planed away by a 
stone implement, ‘The perforated end is stained red with iron oxide. 

On puzeling over this object I concluded that it must be an osseous growth 
produced hy a wound in the pulp cavity of a mammoth’s tusk, and then on referring 
to Buckland’s work I came across his similar explanation of an abnormal growth 
previously quoted. When discussing this with my friend and assistant, Miss 
Byme, she informed me that the specimen described by Buckland was in the 
‘Muscum collection (Plate XX1T, Fig. 3). We were therefore able to compare them, 
and found that they tallied to a nicety, the egg-shaped body obviously fitting into 
the cavity of the injured tusk, ‘Thus, after the lapse of many thousands of years, 
we are able to bring these objects once again into their natural relations, 

‘This curious coincidence affords additional evidence of the contemporary 
existence of Paviland man and the mammoth, and it shows in particular how sound 
Buckland was in his original judgment that the worked ivory had been obtained 
from the tusks of the mammoth. 

As to the purposé of the pendant, which would have made an excellent 
plummet, we may, I think, dismiss the idea that it was used as a net sinker or for 











+ Buckland, tom, cit. 
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any mechanical purpose. ‘The walls of the perforation are too fragile to resist 
any but the élightest strain, “Magio powers were probably attributed to so rare and 
remarkable an object and it might have been suspended in the eave or slung round 
the neck of the hunter to bring him good luck, 


Composimion ov THE Ivony. 


‘The ivory and bones of the cave earth generally retain a considerable quantity 
of organio matter which, on dissolving away the mineral constituents in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, remains behind as a transparent, fuirly consistent mass, 

‘The specific gravity of this organic residuum, as well as of the bone or ivory as 
4 whole, oan be determined on very small quantities by suspension in u diffusion 
column, which thus affords a simple and elegant means of discovering how far the 
decomposition of those substances hus proceeded, 

‘Tho organic matter is only slightly denser than the elastin or ossein from 
which it is derived; thus the fresh elastin of recent ivory hasa specific gravity of 
1-28, the decomposing elastin of the mammoth ivory of Paviland of 1:29, 

If we attribute a specific gravity of 8 to the bone earth, which is the mineral 
‘constituent of ivory, then the composition of the ivory will be about 40 per cont, of 
elastin and 60 per cent, of tone earth, this ratio giving a specific gravity of 
1-953 while the obsorved specifio gravity is 14)4, 

‘The specific gravity of Egyptian ivory from tombs of the Fits Dynasty, i, 
5,000 years old, is 24, of come of the mammoth ivory of Paviland 2545 ; of 
E, antigus ivory 262, and of B. meridionatis 287, and the corresponding 
quantities of elastin are for Egyptian ivory 20 por cent, mammoth ivory 13 per 
oont,, £: antiguus ivory 10 por cent,, and #, meridionatia 8 per cent. ‘These results 
suggest the possibility of determining the age of a specimen of ivory from ite specific 
gravity, but on repeating my observations I find variations of xo large an winoant 
that it will be necessary to make further observations. 








‘Time SKELETON. 


‘The famous “ Red Lady" was found by Buckland on the left (west) side of the 
caye under 6 inches of earth, but judging from the eroded extremities of some of 
the bones (radins and ulna) it would seem probable that a part must have been 
exposed to the air and worn away by the aotion of water, 

Nearly the whole of the left side of the skeleton was preserved, but as 
Buckland expressly states, the skull, vertebrw, and the extremities of the right side 
hud disappeared, Tt ix worth while to call attention to this statement. becanse a 
belief prevails that the skull was obtained and was deposited in the University 
‘Museum but subsequently lost : so that one of the first inquiries made to a new 
professor of geology is “Have you found the Paviland skull?” For this legend 
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the diagrammatic illustration given by Buckland? is probably responsible, since it 
tepresents the skeleton as complete, skull and all, 

The bones are said not to have been disturbed, so that this part of the 
cave, at least, had not been dug over before Buckland’s visit; they were 
exteniled “in their natural order of contact” and included the humerus, radius, 
and ulna of the left arm and tho hones of the left leg with the foot “entire to the 
extremity of the toes,” as well as a part of the right foot and many ribs, ‘These, 
with unimportant exceptions, are to be found in the Musoum, which contains, i 
addition, the greater part of the right fibula, the distal extremity of the right tibia, 
and a fragment of the left scapula; but of ribs there are only four fragmenta, and 
some of the bones of the left foot aro missing. 

Buckland notes the curious fact that in the midst of the bones of the 
ankle there was a small quantity of a yellow wax-like substance resembling 
adipocere. 

‘There is a remarkable parallelism between this interment and those of 
Mentone; hero as there the body was laid out approximately parallel to the axis 
of the cave, with no attempt at orientation ; red ookine was profusely scattered over 
and about it and this pigment still adheres to the bones; largo stones were placed 
at the head and feet; nnd yarious funerary objects, such as ivory rods and 
ornaments, and little neasholls (Nadica neritalis) were buried along with it, 

Miss Byrne found in the material from onr excavation the distal end of a left 
humerus which differs greatly in character from that of the “ Rod Lady.” 





Description of the Bones. 


For tho measurements of the bones given in the following nocount, as well ax 
for numerous descriptive notes, I am indebted to Mr, F. H. 8. Knowles of Oriel 
College. 

‘The humerus (Plate XXII, Figs. 2, 3) is a comparatively slender bone aud the 
muscular attachments are far from well marked ; perhaps this may help to account 
for Buckland’s belief that the skeleton was that of « woman, But, as Mx. Knowles 
points ont, the articular head is large, the maximum diameter of the articular 
surfaco meaduring 47 mm., and this points strongly to the male vex, a suggestion 
which in strengthened by the magnitude of the head of the femur (49 mm), 
and still more by the head of the tibia (76 mm.) ‘There is thus the strongest 
presumption that the "Red Lady " was not « woman but « man, 





¥ Loe eit, PI. 21. 

*G. A. Doraey, Boston Madicat Journal, 1807, vol. exxxvil, p. 80. Dorvoy's observations on 
38 Red Indiane of tho northwest coast of North America showed that the diameter of the 
head of tho humerus ranged from 39 to 48 mm. in the women and from 44 to 61 mm. in the 
men j of the femur from 30 to 43 mm. in the women and from 44 to 54 mm, in the men 5 of 
the tibia from 65 to 70 mim, in the women and from 72 to 86mm, in the men. For civilized 
sand European races the results were similar, 
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‘The dimensions of the humeras ure given in the following table, which includes 
those of the Mentone exarmples for comparison — 
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this and subsequent tablos the following abbreriatio 
Grotte da Cavillon ; Bif, Grotte des Enfunte; 2.0. 
Grande, 1; B.G.2, Barma Grande, 2, 





‘The epiphyses aro ossified to the shaft, but the lino of demarcation is still 
evident and the age is therefore not much over twenty-five years, 

‘The wlia (Plato XXTIL, Fig. 1), of which only tho proximal three-quartors is 
preserved, is comparatively slender, but with well-marked muscular impressions ; 
the summit of the olecranon shows the commencement of a citeular groove for 
the insertion of the triceps and there is a deep pit for the short supinator muscle 
(just below the little sigmoid cavity), 

‘The mdivs (Plate XXUT, Fig, 1), of which also only the proximal threo- 
quarters is preserved, is « rather slendor bone and not much curved ; the bicepital 
tuborele is lange and well marked, ‘The sagittal flattening of the shaft just below 
the attochment of the round pronator is much less than in the examples from 
Mentone, In both radius and ulna the epiphyses are ossified to the shaft, an 
indication that the age was above twenty. years. 

‘The oF innominatum (Plate XXII, Fig. 4) is described by Mi. Knowles as 
follows — 

“The general size and shape of this bono, the pronounced muscular attachments, 
the large obturator foramen, and the form of the great sucro-seiatio notch, which is 
narrow and longer along the inferior than the superior margin, show that it 
belonged im all probability to a male subject. ‘The pelvic outlet and inlet, 60 far us 
can. be judged from one side alone, resemble the male rather than female type.” 

‘The femur (Plate XXIV, Figs, 1,4) 8 w strong stout bone with pronounced 
musoular attachwents ‘The linea aspera forms a prominent ridge; below: and 
immediately outside its upper and outer bifurcation isa large but shallow depression 
which corresponds with the hypotrochanteric fossa of Dr. Honzé, it is about 








us 
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60 tm, in length, and 11 mm, in breadth. This is a feature which is very 
characteristic of the Crd-Magnon race, though not confined to it, The lesser 
trochanter is prominent; but, again agreeing with the Cré-Magnon femur, there is 
no third trochanter; as Profesor Vernean points out, it is not till we enter the 
neolithio age that a third trochanter becomes at all frequent. 

‘The epiphyses are ossified with the shaft, but the line of demarcation is still 
evident, from which we may infer that the subject was not much over twenty-five 
‘years of age. 

‘The dimensions of the femur are as follows :— 


Maximum length in the oblique position... 476 mm, 

Subtrochanterio diameter, sagittal Ree 
- = transverse “ 3 
” index 7027 


Pilastrio diameter, sagittal 
” 6 transverse é 
» index 11818 





Popliteal diameter, sagittal 
» — index 





It will be seen from the platymerie and popliteal indexes that the shaft 
presents a considerable amount of transverse flattening both above (platymery) 
and below. Comparison with the Cri-Magnon race may bbe made from the following 
table: 


Toten | Boe 





Eaf. | BGA. | BG | atens Meant 








According to Professor Manouvrier platymery commences at 80, is well 
marked between 75 and 65, and very strong below 65. Thus all the Cr}-Magnon 
femurs are obviously platymeric and the index of the Paviland femur ix almost 
identical with the mean obtained from the Mentone examples. The popliteal 
flattening is more pronounced in the Paviland than in most of the Mentone femurs, 
but, as Professor Vernean remarks, these do not present so great a popliteal 
flattening as some modern Europeans. 


* Men. Femar in Moseum of Mentone. 
+ Mean for Grimaldi femurs 
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‘The tibia (Plate XXIV, Fig. 2) shows the same vigorous development of the 
imuscula® attachments as the femur, Its dimensions and index dre given along 
with those of the other Crd-Magnon in the table below tibia:— 



















| Par. | ow, | En, |] Baa. BG: feos. 
wie» fefe |= 
Pee es ac-| ‘an: eo egal eel eel el = 
Sagittal diameter 40 43 | 42 3 48 av | oe Pa 
‘Transverse u 2 | 25 | 28 a 32 20 = 


woz | or | s93| soo} ois | oz | oo 
||, — 
wee 


Index of breadth 6051 





ere 






‘The tmnsvervo flattening or platycnemin exceeds the mean (63-4) of the 


Mentone examples, but fulls well within the series, 

Professor A. Thomson calls attention to an aooessory facet on the ant 
side of the lower artioular surface, He regards this as associated with the habit of 
sitting in a squatting posture ; it is common among primitive rades, both prehistoric 
and modern, 

‘Tho fibula (Plate XXLV, Fig. 3)is $88 mm. in length, Tt resembles in general 
characters the fibula of the Crd-Magnon race, the longitudinal furrows are deep, 
the rillge for the insertion of tho intoroseous ligaments is prominent, but there 
is no marked torsion in the distal quartor of ite length, 

Tho astragilus and caleaneum (Plate XXII, Figs, 5, 6) do nob present any 
noticeable poouliarities, 





ior 








‘Tux Srarune oy Pavitaxp Max, 

In determining the stature of Paviland man we have the choice of two 
methods, one that of a distinguished anatomist—Professor Manouvrier,' the other 
of distinguished mathomatician—Professor Karl Poarvon ‘The latter is becoming 
increasingly used in England, the former ix adopted by Professor Verneau in his 
monograph on the Grimaldi or Mentone skeletons, We will make uso of both 
and for the sake of comparison we will extend the application of Professor 
Pearson's method to Professor Verneaus material, 





11, Manouvrier, “La Détermination de In Taille daprds lex grands on dew membres 
Mésoires dt la Sovitth @ Anthropologie de Paris, 1898, xéx. % vol. ix, pp. 347-402. 

*K. Pearson, “Mathematisal Contributions to the Theory of Evolution. V. ‘The 
‘Reconstruction of the Stature of Paleolithic Races, PAsl. Truns, 1800, vol. 198, pp, 160-244, 
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‘The lengths of the long bones which provide. us with data are given in the 
following table — 








Humerus | 806] B74) 370] ao] aso) azz 320 69 


Fomor... s3a| sez] cae} 626] an} — | 475.) — | — 


| 
| 
Tibia... x 308 





448) 450) 498} 432 402] 398 / 305) — | _ 


‘The statures inferred ure given in the next table + 





Estitarep Sratoré or Cx)-Macyoy Mun, 








via | 704 | vst 














Femur. v7ea | 1802 | 1400 | v8i0 | rao7 Jarae| — Jane] — | — 
Tibia. 171 | ver | wou | 999 | ve16 | vas | 1797 | 1798) — | 
Feand7(] 17 | vza8| vet8| 1-90 | 160 | re9 |2700| — fame | — | — 
» ow (A) 1780 | 1788 | vad0 mn | — Jama] — | 
Means of (0) — | éies = mu ie 
Manouvrior | 1-785] 174 | 180 17 ima | 180 
Vernean a9 | 19 r08 182 1700 | ap 





‘The first six lines in the table give the results obtained by Professor Pearson's 
formule; the seventh the results from M, Manouvrier’s tables, as caloulated 
by M. Verneau, except for the man of Cri-Magnon calculated by M, Rahon 
and of Paviland by myself; the last line gives the results obtained by 
‘adding 5 em. to those in the seventh line, as is dono by M. Verneau, who justifien 
this procedure by the following statoment: “Je possdde, & Yhoure actuelle, 17 
observations de snjets de grande taille dont on a pu mésurer les os Tongs apr la 
mort, La taille cadeulée & Yaide de ces longeurs est toujours inférieure h tn taille 
prise sur le vivant, L'oart, astex variable suivant lee individus, atteint en 
moyenne 5 centimetres.” 

Withoutthin addition, however, most of the heights obtained by M. Manouvrier’s 
formule are noticeably groster than those obtained by Professor Pearson's, which we 
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have provisionally adopted. If it should prove that we must add the 5 em, 
claimed by M. Verneau, our estimates given below will be increased by 2 inches. 

Tk will be seen that the results calculated by Professor Pearson's formule 
from the hamerus are, in all instances but one, lower than those obtained from the 
other bones; it is the same with those based on the femur when compared with 
those base on the tibia. We shall discover the explanation of this when we come 
to consider the proportions of the limbs; and we shall be led to conclude that. the 
values which make the most probable approach to the truth are those obtained 
from the femur and tibia taken together and from Professor Pearson's formula (¢) 
rather than (/). These give us in round numbers as the mean height of the race 
5 feet 10 inches, with a maximum jost over 6 feet and a minimum of 5 fect 
8 inches. A tall people even on this estimate, still taller if we accept M. Verneau’s 
results, and offering in any case a striking contrast to the Neanderthal men who, 
from Professor Pearson's calculations based on the Neanderthal and Spy skeletons, 
attained x height of ouly 5 feet 3-6 inches (1616 mm.). ‘The Chancelade man, with 
an Eskimo skull, has the stature of an Eskitno, 1575 mm. (Pearson) or 1692 mn. 
(Manouvrier), and not of a Crd-Magnon man, 








Pxoroxnioxs. 


As we learn from tho investigations of M. Verneau the proportions of the 
limbs in the Crd-Magnon race differ notably from those of modern Europeans, 

In the lower limb the length of the leg as opposed to the thigh is greater than 
in most existing races, The relative length of the two segments as expressed by 
un index (length of tibia x 100/length of femur) is as follows:— 


Barma Grande 1, Barma Grande 2 —Psviland, Gr, dew Enfants. Cavillon, 
8120 sae S383 co 8506 


‘The mean of the Grimaldi examples is 8353 or almost identieal with the 
index for the Paviland man, In Europeans the index is 7972 and in Negroes 
8133, 

‘The unfortunate defect of the radins, which has lost ita distal extremity, renders 
it impossible to compare the upper and lower limls in their entirety: we are 
reduced, therefore, to a comparison of the femur with the humerus, Making use, 
as before, of an index (humerus x 100/femur) we have the following :— 


Crb-Magnoo, | Gridee Enfanta | BG. Pr. | Bos. | ow. 








R | ui] eR | L L L R 
or70 7ox6| e902) 703 | 20) 7 27 
Retest Thc |/ Earley 
Bey aa 
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‘The mean of the Grimaldi examples is 70'8, again almost identical with the 
index for the Payiland man. In modern Europeans the index is 77; thus in the 
Cr0-Magnon race the humerus is unusually short, and this explains the discrepancy 
between the stature estimated from it (1696 Paviland), and from the femur and 
tibia (1-732). 

‘We have seen that the femur is shorter than uswal relatively to the tibia, and 
this might lead us to suspect that the humerus may be shorter than usual relatively 
to the radius; that this is actually the case is borne out by Professor Verneau’s 
study of the Grimaldi skeletons, 

Professor Verneau has also shown that the ratio ofthe arm as a whole to the 
leg as a whole is less in Crd-Magnon men than in modern Kuropeans, though 
it approaches that. in. Negroes, 

On surveying our results it is clear that the Paviland sian—already shown to 
be of the same geological age, associated with the same fauna, and to have arrived at 
the same stage of industrial development, as the best-known examples of the Ord 
‘Magnon race—presents also in all the discoverable characters of his skeleton the 
the same racial peculiatitien, ‘The " Red Lady of Paviland" is a CrO-Magnon man, 
Ho was a little over twenty-five years of ago, tall of stature, protwbly a little 
taller than the snan of Crd-Magnon itself, and about the satue height as the man of 
Cavillon ; but these threo examples are the shortest yet discovered within the limits 
of the race, His lower limbs were longer than usual relatively to his arms, and 
his leg was disproportionately long compared with his thigh, 

‘Tho man of Paviland ropresents the most westerly outpost. of a race which is 
known. to have extended to the east as far ns Lautsch and Péedmost in Moravia and 
from Belgium on the north through the Donlogne in France to the margin of the 
Mediterranean at Mentone, 





‘Tae Fauxa. 


The fauna is such as our previous study might lead us to expect; it ia charne~ 
Loristically upper palwolithic, and by the abundance of the horse points especially 
to the Aurignacian age, 

T have to thank Miss Byrne of Somerville College for identifying the numorows 
bones which were received at Oxford, und for making a long journey to Swansea in 
order to study the interesting collection which is preserved there in the museum of 
the Philosophical Institute, The following list has been drawn up from her 
catalogue >! 

Equus cadallus, very common, 
rons mpeleous, 
Bos primigenius, common, 

) This lint on the whole with that given by Falconer Falconer, Paleontological 

Mone, 1868, wep. G35) hoy howaresontonn, Coe oe Dut not Megaceroe 


Aibernious, and Boe priseus, but not B. primigeniva, He marks somo animals ax couman which 
‘we find to be rare, the mammoth, for instance. 
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Rhinoceros tichorhinus, common, 
Rangifer taranilus, - 
Megaceros hibernicus, not common, 
Canis hans, aes 
Blephas primigenivs, rare, 

Hyena spetera, e 


To these may bo added recent: bones of fox, badger, and sheep, together with 
one tooth of a pig, There are some recont bones of birds, and some. which 
appear to be ancient, Arvicola amphibia, mentioned by Faleoner, is also repre 
sented, 

‘The majority of the bones of the Pleistooene mammalia cour as broken 
fragments, a fact explained by Buckland as duo to the repeated diggings of 
explorers, This is plainly not the case, and there can be no doubt that the*bones 
wore broken by the inhabitants of the cave, for the most parb with the object of 
extenoting the marrow. Many are covered with scratches such as. would be 
produced in scraping off the flesh with a macloir. ‘There are, besides, some flakes 
and frgments of bone which have the appearance of having been used as 
implements, for after a thorough scmping to remove the poriostoum they have 
‘been subjected to some treatment which has marked the surface with bruised cuts 
4p. 862). 

As already observed by Buckland none of the bones have been gnawed by 
hhyavmns, and this fact, taken in conjunction with the presence of broken hyena 
‘bones in the cave, would seem to indicate that the ancient hunters were xeduced 
in times of soarvity to feeding on the flesh of this disgusting animal. 

Our nccount of the Paviland Cave is now concluded, On reviewing our resulis 
lorived! from tho industries, the skeleton, and the fauna, we shall not fail to be 
improssod with their consistency, both among themselves and with the conolusions of 
archeologists in other lands, 

‘The hunters who found sholter in the cave wore men of large stature, members 
‘of that tall Crd-Magnon raoo which occupied the greater part of habitable Europ 
during the Aurignacian age, ‘They were men of capacious brains, and had made 
great progress in such simple mochanioal arts as are essential to society in its most 
primitive stage, when subsistence depends wholly on the natural products of the 
‘earth, chiefly on roots and fruits which it ix the allotted labour of the women to 
collect, ancl next on the flesh of animals killed in the chase and contributed by: the 
men to enliven existence by an oooasional feast. 

For the fine arts the sojourners in the cave seem to have had little love, they 
have left-no recognizable drawings om ivory or bone, and the red stripes discovered 
by the Abbé Breuil and myself in the neighbouring cave of Bacon Holo are the 
‘only attempts at mural decoration which the race is known to have left behind in 
Wales. Their personal adornments were scanty, that their goruents were made 
‘of prepared furs is probable, but we know nothing of their taste in dress they. 
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wore necklaces made of wolves’ teeth and little sea-shells, as well as bracelets of 
maramoth’s ivory, and they possibly dressed their hair with a pomatum made of fat 
and red ochre, a primitive but certain protection against vermin, 

They doubtless exercised some magic arts, and they respected their dead 
sulficiently to provide them with a ceremonial burial, 

Whether the Aurignacians were preceded in their ocoupation of the caye by 
the Mousterians is at least doubtful, such Mousterian implements as have been 
found being also known in Aurignacian deposits, nor is it certain that they were 
succeeded by the Solutrians, for the weapons of that war-like race, though found in 
the cave, prove nothing more than the advent of Solutrian influence, Of any remains 
which might indicate the presence of the Magialenians thore is no sign, 

Since the disappearance of the Anrignacians the tide of civilization has ebbed 
and flowed more than onos over these islands; all that it has left stranded in the 
cave are three copper coins to mark the Roman ocoupation and, for the greater glory 
of our own age, many broken fragments of whiskey bottles, 

But the cave is not the plaos whore the future historian will search for relics 
of the British Empire, and in fairness to the vanished Aurignacian hunters we must 
admit that the information we obtain by rummaging their kitchen middon doos 
not exhaust their story, the best part remains untold: could we know the whole, we 
might have occasion to admire their ingenuity, to applaud thoir courage and to 
sympathize with their aspirations towards the ideal, * 





DESORIPTION OF PLATES, 
Puare X 





Fig. 1.—Goneral viow of the approach to the eave from the landward side. ‘The elif bonus on 
the right, a ateop valley here entering the wea, It is descended by a slope leading to 
‘8 triangular grassy pateh, from which a path, now well trodden, ia seen as a black 
band descending steeply to a rocky ledge. ‘The ledge in woll defined front th elif 
Jy a chan which is filled below by the soa, 

Fig. 2—Final part of the climb from the ledge at s point which may be identified in the first 
Photograph by measuring 0'8 inch to it from the figure seen against the wea, 

Fig. 3—View of the cave from in front, ‘The foremont figure is standing in the trenich which 
‘was excavated acroas the cave in the middle of its length, 





Puate XXII. 


Objects kn bone ancl ivory from Paviland Cave, 
AU the fighres én thie plate are reduced about 3. 

Fig. 1—Ivory smoother or lissoir, 1a, seen from above; 1b, seen edgewise, showing one of 
the lateral facets ; 16, lower surface. 

Fig, 2—Pragments of ivory rods found hy Buckland, 2a and 2b are comparatively thick, 2e 
the longest fragment preserved, 2d is split lengthwise, Se shows the split face of 
another fragment, 

Yor. xt, 20 
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Fig. 3.—Part of a mammoth’s tusk, found by Bockland in 1821, showing an irregular cavity. 
resalting from a wound. Fig. 3a, egg-shaped growth of ivory or dentine formed in 
the cavity of Fig. 3, found in 1913: it has been pared down on opposite sides at one 
cen and perforated for suspension. 

Fig. 4 —Bone spatulas or marrow oops. Fig. 4 as lost ita point and Fig. 4a its handle. 

ig. 6.—Part of an Aurignacian point with a solid base—aon fendi. 

Fig. €—Ivory awl. 

Fig. 7.—Ivory rod tapering towards both extremities, at one of them itis split lengthwise, but 
there is no evidence to show whether this is by accident or intent. 

Fig. 6—Fragment of an ivory point, 

Fig. 0.—Ivory awl: when found this was complete, the elongated sharp point was broken off 
by accident. 

Fig. 10.—Fragment of an ivory plate, soored by a graver. 

Fig. 11—Wolves' teeth perforated for suspension. 

Fig. 12 —Fragments of an ivory amulet placed on a circle of the same curvature : eroas sections 
of the fragmenta are far from constant in form, as i shown by their outlines in the 
interior of the cirele. 


Pure XXUL 
Bones of the * Red Lady” of Paviland. 

The freres ce a Uitte tees than half-size (x about $f.) 
Fig. 1.—Proximal two-thirds of left radins and ulna. 
Fig. 2—Left humerus, posterior aspect. 
Fig. &.—Ditto, anterior aspect. 
Fig. 4—Os innominatam. 
Fig. §.—Calcaneam and metatarsals of right foot. 
Fig. 6.—Caleaneam, astragatas, navicalars and cuboid, and four metatarsals of left foot. 


Pure XXIV. 
Bones of the left tog of the * Red Lady” of Paviland. 
A little la them half-xise (x about fo) 
Fig. 1.—Left femur, seen from behind. 
Fig. 2—Left tibia, from behind, 
Fig. 3 —Lett fibula. 
Fig. 4—Laft femar, een from in front. 
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A SURVEY OF THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF AFRICA: AND THE FORMER 
RACIAL AND TRIBAL MIGRATIONS IN THAT CONTINENT. 4 


By Sm H. H. Jounstox, @.OM.G., KCB. D.So, 


‘Tue paper which Tam about to read contains no element of deep research and 
Perhaps no complete solution of any ethnological puzzle. Tt is rather a statement 
of the problems and probabilities and the few known facts connected with the 
archeology snd history of Man in Africa, It has been compiled in the hope that 
by calling attention to these theories and questions, workers in the ficld of research 
may be led to fill in the outlines and to supply further and more detailed informa- 
tion as to the evolution of races and the gradual human conquest of this «till 
mysterious part of the earth, 

There is less written history in connection with Africa (outside Egypt) than 
with Asia or Europe; though of course in this respect Africa ranks before America 
and Australasia, In the lower valley of the Nile, history as insoribed by the brush, 
the reed, or the graving-tool goes back earlier than in any other part of the Old World, 
except Mesopotamia—Mesopotamia which may have passed on from Western Asia 
the Neolithic civilization that was to cross Arabia and Syria and find a wonderful 
sphere of development in North-east Africa, But for the deductions that follow, 
we depend less on written history than on the discoveries of paleontology and 
rohmology, on the study of philology, and the consideration of oral tradition. 

Discoveries of human implements show the Nile Valley to have been inhabited 
by man of Paleolithic and Neolithic culture at a time considerably remote from the 
Present day—perhaps 20,000 to 30,000 years ago; but so far there are no bones, 
rock pictures or soulptures to.show what were the most ancient types of human 
being using those implements. In the prehistoric graves of Lower Egypt sinall 
figures of carved stone have been found which show some resemblance to the 
Bushman type in their marked steatopygy,! but this resemblance is not reinforced 
by the face, which eo far is missing or too rudely imned to serve as evidence. ‘The 
earliest pictures given to us by the dynastio Egyptians of the wild shorigines of 
the Nile Delta are engraved on slate palettes, and depict a dwarfish Negro-like 
ace, not unlike the Congo pygmies of to-day—differing from them only in possess 
ing rather bigger though flattish “Papuan” noses—with bushy heads of closely 
~curled hair, ‘The males are circumcized (after the Masai fashion); they are bearded 


* The sume may be said about the litle statuettes or figurines found in South-west France, 
2¢2 
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like the modern pygmies, and in some of the other representations the women (like 
the Congo pygmies and Tasmanians) grow slight whiskers, I do not know if there 
tare in Egypt or Nubia rock pictures or engravings of as remote a date as those to 
be seen in Tunis, Algeria, Tripoli, and above all in Southern Morocco and across the 
Sahara Desert. In the Sahara remarkable discoveries may yet await us, and too 
little publicity has been given to those already made, owing to the jealousies 
between ethnologists. Some of these engraved rocks, ar photographs of them, can 
‘be seen in the Museum or the University of Algiers ; and certain publications have 
‘igen issued at Lyons dealing with the rock drawings of Northern Africa, Here we 
see depicted—I have had the experience myself, in South-western Algeria—an 
extinot type of buffalo, elephants, and (I am told) giraffes, which have long since 
vanished from the North African fauna, In the few examples which show man 
‘associated with these beasts, the human type is rather that of the Caucasian than 
the Negro? 

Yet the skulls of greatest antiquity—judged from the depth at which they were 
embedded—which have so far been obtained in North Africa (and stored in the 
University of Algiers), indicate a Negroid type as being the most primitive Algerian 
people. Some French anthropologists, however, advance the idea that Neander- 
thaloid man reached North Africa, especially Tunisia, and that he has even left his 
descendants there in tribes like the Mogods of the Bizerta district. ‘These Mogods, 
whom T have seen myself, have a very savage look, with their strongly developed 
brow-ridges and tendency to prognathism, but their divergence from the average 
type of Mediterranean man is merely Australoid. 

‘The stone implements of Somaliland seem to show the existence of an ancient 
human population in the eastern horn of Africa. And the same may be sid of 
Senegambia, Inner Nigeria (especially of the northernmost part of the Niger Valley), 
of the Gold Coast, of West Congoland, and of South Africa from the Zambezi to 
the Cape of Good Hope. It is, however, remarkable, that ¢o far stone implements 
have not been discovered in Central Congoland, in the very heart of the Congo Forest, 
‘They have only been found along the fringe of the Congo basin; in the far north, 
in the open country of the Mubangi, in the region between Southern Tanganyika 
and Angola, and again in the Cataruct region of Western Congo. This and 
other negative evidence points to the sayposition that the most densely forested 
regions of Central Africa represent areas which have only been penetmited by man 
within a comparatively recent period. ‘There are traditions at the present day 
amongst the Bantu tribes of Central Congoland that their ancestors only arrived 
in this region some few centuries ago; or at most 1,000 to 1,200 years back (as 
Tar as such tormns of years can be calculated by the reigns of successive chiefs and 
dynasties); and further it is generally related, both here and in the forested parts 
of West Africa, that when these metal-using, big-bodied peoples arrived, the forest 

5 Bee Bulletin Trimetrial de Glagraphie wt P Archéctogie Detanal 
1908. Ti tin wong os Foust 9: Plot, cok Ps ean a 
British Museum Library. 
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country was only occupied by a dwarfish race, sometimes referred to as “red men, 
in faot, similar to the Congo pygmies of to-day, These traditions of a pre-existing 
dyariish (occasionally red-skinned), negroid rues are existent in parts of Inner 
Nigeria and in the southern oases of the Sahara, 

Tr isin South Africa that the most interesting and the most puzzling of 
discoveries have reently been made regarding the antiquity of prehistoric Man. 
When the Hottentots of South Africa were questioned by scientific men a hundred 
years ago and more regarding their traditions, they were wont to refer to their 
predecessors on the const of South Africa as a savage race living on tho seashore 
and subsisting on shellfish and the bodies of stranded whales, From their habits 
these were styled in Dutch the Strandloopers or “Shore-runners.” About twenty 
‘years ago discoveries began to be made of skulls and bones of the Strandloopers in 
caves on or near the sea-coast, and the first of these that were brought to light, and 
described by Dr, F.C, Shrubsall and others, exhibited (I am told) some degree of 
atfinity with the Bushman, but appeared to be more primitive and perhaps more 
typically Negro in the proguathismn they exhibited and the proportionate length of 
the skull, ‘There would seem to be survivors of this prognathous Strandlooper 
type amongst the Bushmen and Hottentot peoples of South-west Africa at) the 
present day, for I throw ou the screen slide-photographs of a Bushman 
and of a so-called Hottentot woman (actually, we know, of Bushman race) which 
exhibit a degree of prognathism exceeding that of any other raco known in Africa 
or elsewhere, ‘They thus differ sharply from the conventional Bushman head, 
which is round and with a comparatively high facial angle, and little or no 
protrusion of the jaws, [These photographs are not isolated examples, but only 
selected instances. See Note at end of paper.] 

But other specimens of Strandlooper skulls, such as those described recently 
by Dr. Péringuey, were neither Bushman nor particularly Negro in their affinities, 
‘They exhibit considerable brain capacity, and recall much mory in general outline 
the skull form of generalized Negroid-Caucasian types, say, for example, the 
Hatitio peoples of North-east Africa; and they have even been compared to the 
Galley Hill skull of East Kent—a primitive Caucasian type that existed in 
England some hundred thousand years ago. With this large-brained skull may be 
Apparently associated in South Africa those stone implements which are pre- 
Bushman, in some respects superior to Bushman arts and inventions! 





» Our chivt source of information on the subject of tho Strandloopers is vol. viii of The 
Annals of the South African Musevm, written in the main by the Director of that Musoum, 
Dr. L. Péringuey. In Chapter 22 of that work, Dr. Péringusy discusses tho evidence of the 
Straudlooper skulls an analysed up to about 1911 by De. F.C, Shrubeall (F.R.A.L, of London), 
Dr. Shrabsall hae studied the Strandlooper question for something like fiftoen years, and has 
‘written on it in various works, incliding the prosent writer's “Uganda Protectorate” Tt ta 
‘understood he has much unpublished material on this important question to give to the world, 
so that when his final verdict ia pronounced our conclusions may bo strengthened or changed. 
‘Butus they stand at present the rout of his investigations would seom to show— 

‘That the Stranidlooper of the Cape Colony caves (us distiict, perhaps, from the miserable 
‘ace of shore dwellers exhibiting the progaathism above referred to) preceded tho Bushman in 
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‘The next oldest type in South Africa was probably the Bushman, and-the 
Bushman certainly seems to have reached Southern Africa from the north-east. 
‘We can trace his physical peculiarities up throngh Eastern Africa into Gelaland, 
and some say even into Egypt. 

Tt may be as well at this juncture to consider what are the leading Bush 
Physical peculiarities, apart from skull formation, They consist of the steatopygia 
already alluiled to, and small, folded-over ears, of the hypertrophy of the labia 
vulvar minora in the woman, and, in the men, of the peculiar angle at which the 
Penis is set in relation to the pubic region. The “pepper-com” aspect of the 
tightly curled head-hair—which seems only to be planted in distinct patches— 
together with the light-yellow, wrinkled skin and the small hands and feet, are 
features shared by other African or even Oceanic groups of Negroes. ‘This pepper- 
corn arrangement of the head-hair tends to disappear in the north Kalahari Bush- 
men, in whom also the skin colour is darker and the wrinkles are usually absent. 

These North Kalahari or Ovampoland Bushmen usually exhibit some degree 
of brow-ridge development in the male, their cheek-bones are very prominent, the 
base of the nose is much sunk and the eyes are very deep set. 


South Africa ; that the Strandloopers were a race of short bat not dwarfish men (the earlier 
examples were taller than the Iater) with a much higher skull capacity than that of the average 
Bush race—1,500 cubic centimetres as against 1,300 for Bask men and 1,360 as against 1,300 
for Bush females. The extreme of cranial capacity in the Strandloopers waa a maximum of 
over 1,000 cubic centimetres, while the extreme minimum among the Bash people descends aa 
low as 985 cubic centimetres! The frontal region of the akull is much better developed than in 
the Bush race, and in that respect is more like the Negro. There is little or no brow promi- 
‘ence, and one at least of the akulls is as orthognathous in facial angle as that of a European ; 
others of the skulls are slightly more prognathous, but the Strandlooper type was aa 
‘orthognathous as the average European. The tecth 





known race of South Africa, the oldest examples bring the leat negroid in features. Yet the 
affinities between them and the Bushmen were more evident than between Cave Strandlooper 
and Negro. 

‘Profesor Henry Balfour (who will shortly publish an emay on the subject in the Journal 
@f the African Society) seem to be of opinion that prior to the corapation of South Africa by 
Bush, Hottentot, and Bantu, there was s race of superior Paleolithic, almost Neolithic culture, 
judging from the oldest stone implements and other relics dixovered south of the Zambezi, 
‘This sume race apparently colonized even more markelly the Central Zamberian regions, and to 
it may be pechaps accredited the ancient pottery discavered at considerable depths below the 
‘surface of Nyasaland. Dr, Péringuey, on p. 215 of the work quoted above, sume up hia conclu. 
sions regarding the Cave Man of Cape Colouy :—He was lesa dolichooephalic than the Bush. 
‘men und Hottentots, under 80 in cephalic index. “Ha was artistically gifted, like the race 
which occupied and decorated the Altamira . . . and other caves of Spain and France, He 
painted ; he possibly carved on rocks ; he used bone tools ; he made pottery ; he perforated stones 
for either heading clabs or to be used as make-weights for digging tools (I have obtained theae 
Perforated stones from South Tanganyika apd Nyasaland —H. H. J.); bis ornaments consisted 
of seashells ; and the ostrich egg-sbell discs which he made, may be mid to be a typical 
‘rodact of his induatry. And this culture ie retained ia South Afric by a kindred race but 
‘more dolichocephalio—the Bushmen-Hottentot, - . . Analogous are most of his tools und 
‘his expression of culture to those of Aurignacian man.” 
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In the ordinarily small stubby feot of the Bushmen the great toe is usually 
straight, or curves, if stall, inward and away from contact with the other toes, a eon- 
dition which is seon in an exaggerated form in the Oceanic Negroes and the New 
Guinea Negritos. This “ open-toed” aspect of the short foot is one of the few traits 
which the Bushman shares with the Congo pygmy, though the work of Dr. F. 
Fiilleborn on the natives of East Africa shows that the Bushman type of foot— 
oblong, with inverted big too—is sporadic in Nyasaland and Mogambique. 

As to steatopygia, it occurs in a slight degree among the Congo pygmies, but 
is usually absent from West African Negroes? Tt is nevertheless observable some- 
times among the American Negroes (mostly recruited from West Africa), as may be 
noted in one amongst. a number of photographs taken for me at the Tuskegee 
Institute to illustrate points in negro physiology. In Nileland as on the Kru Coast 
there is sometimes much steatopyay among the women, but it is less a great backward 
Projection of the nates than a lateral accumulation of fat along the hinder aspect 
of the thighs. But the Bushman type of steatopyzy reappears sporadically among 
the Somaliand Gala women (negroid Caucasians), among Egyptian women of to-day, 
and even in Syria, Southern Europe, and—it is’ said—as far north as Poland, 
carried thither by the Jews. In France fashion has in the latter part of the 19th 
century deliberately cultivated the steatopygons outline in woman, and this pre- 
dilection was based—as Dr, Péringuey suggests—on a racial admiration for‘ Venus 
callipyge,” due, possibly, to the deep-down stratum of protonegro race which 
permeates the Mediterranean peoples Steatopygia recurs in Arabia and among 
the Negroid people of South-west Persia (the old Elamites), and according to several 
German writers is occasionally observable among Oceanic Negroes. 

‘As regards the exaggerated growth of the labia minora, the “louginymph ” 
condition which produces what was called a hundred years ago the “ Hottentot 
apron ” (illustrated by photographs in Dr. Péringuey’s work), this likewise is not a 
feature exclusively confined to the Bush-Hottentot race, but, as Dr. Karl Weule 
points out (Native Life in Bast Africa: Sir Iso Pitman and Sons, 1909), is of 
constant ooourrence among the Negro women of East Africa, while othérs have 
earlier stated that it is.a character met with among Egyptian, Abyssinian, Gala, 
and Somali women. Lastly, the peouliar set of the penis in Bushmen? occurred 
obviously among the Mukenaian and Ionian people of the Eastern Mediterranean, as 
may be noted in the early Greck designs on painted pottery. Like the stextopygy, 
the crumpled ear, and the longinymph development, this peculiarity of the Bushman 
male organ can be matched here and there among the nomad heterogeneous, broken, 








* Tn all Negro and Bushman children and in the men and women of many Central and 
East African tribes the development of the nates is nctually fas than in Europeans, 

* “The penis in normally carried horizontally and in some young subjects in a semi-vertical 
‘or even vertical position. In paintings itis the same ; man’s genitalia are nover hanging when 
Bush people are delineated.” —Péringuey. The practice of pushing up the testicles when the 
child was young, #0 that the growth of a pendant scrotum might be avoided ax much ae possible, 
leat it impeded flight, was not peculiar to the Bushmen and Hottentota, but was recorded by 
Greek geographers as among the practices of the Hamitic tribes of the Red Sea littoral, 
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hunting tribes of Equatorial East Africa, who evidently contain elements of 
now absorbed Bushman race, 

As regards linguistio evidence of Bushman distribution and migrations, T might 
point ont that Ludovico di Varthema,an Ttalian adventurer who visited Mocambique 
about 1505, relates how in a mountain of caves on the mainland of Mogambique, 
was a poople of dwarfish stature and yellow akin, whose speech was full 
of clicks, He compares theso clicks to the noises made by Sicilian mule- 
drivers in urging on their beasts. I have collected. traditions amongst the 
Bantu peoples of Nyasaland as to the existence down to quite recent times of 
& warfish, yellow-skinned, click-using, stone-throwing people on the tops of 
certain high mountains. At the presont day there is a click-using language of 
undecided affinities—the Sandawi, spoken by a cattle-koeping, semi-nomad tribe 
to the south of the Victoria Nyanza in German East Africa, ‘The’ existence 
of clicks in this language is undoubted, but I have not bon able to trace 
much affinity in wort roots between this language and either Bushman or 
Hottentot, though it is noteworthy that the word for four, Aaya, is almost identical 
with the word for four in all the Hottentot dialects, while the phonology of 
the language is reminiscent of Bushman in it nasals and gutturals? Various 
travellers have thought that they saw a physical resemblance to the Bushman 
in some of the Andorobo hunting people of Eastern Equatorial Africa, ‘The 
Andorobo are mixed in theit racial elements like the Sandawi, Some examples 
are almost Hatnitio in face, others are dwarfish and offer a slight resemblance 
to the Bushman type, while others again are very prognathous and present 
© facial resemblance to certain Melanesian types of Oceania? ‘The language 
spoken by the Andorobo—no doubt imposed on them hy conquerors—is an 
outlying member of the Nandi-Nilotio group, 

‘Where did the true Negro type, with more or less black skin, tall or normal 
stature, lange feet, big. teeth, thiokly-growing woolly hair, originate? ‘This is a 
problem that perhaps lies outside Africa and the scope of my paper, and it is one 
as to which we can only hazard vague guesses, Wo find a markedly Negro 
type in Papuasia, more especially in the islands of the Bismarck Archipelago to 
tho east of New Guinea, The distribution of the Negro throughout Southern 
Asia occurs sporadically, but sourvely anywhere in a pure form. ‘The type of 
Asintio Negro existing at the present day which most nearly resembles the Negro 
races of Africa, ig that which is to be found in the northern Solomon Islands and 
the Bismarck Archipelago. ‘The Grimaldi skulls of Monaoo were Nogroid in some 
features, but they show a brain capacity much exceeding that of African or Asiatic 








+ In tho Pygmies of the north-eastern corner of the Congo basin and ‘amongat the Bantu 
‘tribes of the Equatorial East African coast thero is « tendency to faucal gasps or explosive 
‘consonants which suggests the vanishing influence of clicks. 

3 The Nandi people ou the western aud. the Kikuyu on the eastern side of the Rift Valley 
‘ih Equatorial Eant Africa oifer similar divergent types of proguathous, small-featured, low. 
statured Negroids and comely, big-nowed, orthognathous Caucasoida, 
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Negroes. ‘Their age has been guessed at some 30,000 years ago, but this may be 
an under estimate,’ It is conceivable that the Negroid sul-speoies originated 
in Western Europe and thence apread southwards into Africa and across Western 
and Southern Asia into Australasia, reaching in its most generalized and primitive 
type the far distant Island of Tasmania, There is some evidence to show that 
Algeria (and North Aftioa generally) was inhabited by a Negro race before these 
regions were invaded hy the Caucasian, 

‘Tho Congo Pygmy seems to be little else than a primitive and dwarfed form of 
the Forest Negro, perhaps representing one of the earliest types of Negro that 
invaded Africa, ‘The Negro specialized in the swamps of Nileland into what we 
know us the Nilotic Negro: tall, even to gigantic, long-logged, but’ as a rule 
with comelier features and a better development of brain than in the Forest 
Negro. ‘There is perhaps @ third varioty to be distinguished: the Sudan Negro: 
the type so often met with in Bornu, in the Bahr-al-Ghazal, Kondofan and the 
westorn flanks of Abyssinia ; also in French Nigeria, This Sudanese Negro shares 
the tall stature and thin shanks of the Nilotio, but sometimes exhibits « good deal 
of prognathism aud has the triangular face and the aggressively projecting cheek- 
bones of the Bushman-Hottentot and the exaggerated eversion of the lips, which 
is also a feature in the West African Forest Negro. The fusion of these three 
varieties, dashed here and there with Pygmy and with Bushiman blood, gives us 
the “Bantu” Negro, a linguistic term which merely connotes a vast congories of 
Negro tribes united by the common bond of language, Except as indicating an 
average Negro, and a fasion of Negro types, the term Banta has no value in physical 
classification, 

Looking back into the past by the very dim light furnished by the discovery 
‘of crania and bones, a few objects of human art, and the indications of language 
alfnity, we seem to seo an Afrion 15,000 years ago which was mainly Negro or 
Negroid in population, But already at this period the Mediterranean inan—a 
Caucasoid—had entered Egypt and occupied the Nile Delta, driving, away or 
absorbing its dwarfish Negro population, He might even have penetrated up the 
Nile into the highlands of Abyssinia, He had certainly much earlier begun to 
colonize Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, and was purwuing and destroying the 
romarkable mammalian fauna of North Africa, which even at as recent a date as 
about 15,000 years ago had a decidedly African facies, as already indicated in my 
opening remarks, 

What was the type of language spoken by the earliest white colonists of 
North Africa? Some French ethnologists have suggested that it may have been 
the ancestor of the Fula, Wolof, Tene, Bantu, and Kordofan groups, a type of 
Ianguage offering faint resemblances in structure with the Lesghian speech of the 
Caucasus and the Dravidian tongues of Baluchistan and India ; a speech in which 

' 


+ Seo the monograph of De. Verneaux on the Groties de Grimaldi. Dx. Verneaux has also 


made an exceedingly interesting anthropological survey of Abyssinia, published (1911) by the 
French Government, which beara on mome of the theories advanced in this paper. 
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nouns were divided into more or less numerous classes with distinctions not: based! 
on sexual gender, and in which as a rule the root was unchanging, while much use 
was made of detachable prefixes or suffixes, inked up throughout the speech hy 
vonoordant udjectival and pronominal particles. According to such a theory, 
therefore, the first Caucasoid invaters of North Africa would have used tongues 
akin to that of the Fula, and when they were foreed by the impact of other 
immigrants from the north or east to wander into Negro Africa they became the 
ancestors of the Fula and carried their language family with them far into the 
Sudan and West Africa ; perhaps in the direction of Kordofan or the Equatorial 
Nile developing the Bantw family, In the far west of Africa, hy intermixture 
with the Negroes, they possibly originated the Wolof, the Temne, Mosi, and other 
‘groups, and even influenced the tongues of the Niger Delta, 

‘Tho samo theorists would contend that the Fula type of “white man” and of 
Cancasiny (ce, Lexghian, Georgian) language was displaced in North Afriow by the 
invasion of the Hamites and the Libyans or Berbers. The Hamites were no doubt 
of common origin, linguistically and racially, with the Semites, and perhaps 
originated in that great: breeding-ground of conquering peoples, South-west Asia, 
They preceded the Semites, and (we may suppose) after a long stay and eoncen- 
tration in Mesopotamia inyaded and colonized Arabia, Sonthern Palestine, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Somaliland, and North Africa to its Atlantic shores. ‘The Dynastic 
Egyptians were also Hamites in a sense, both linguistically and physically ; but they 
‘soem to have attained to a high civilization in Western Arabia, to have crossed the 
Red Sea in vessels, and to have made their first base on the Egyptian coast near 
Berenice in the natural harbour formed by Ras Benas. From here along, broad 
wadi or valley—then no doubt fertile—led them to the Nile in the Thebuid, the 
first neat of their kingly power, ‘The ancestors of the Dynastic Kgyptians may have 
originated the great dams and irrigation works in Western Arabia; and such long 
struggles with increasing drought may have first broken them in to the artaof quarry- 
ing atone blocks and building with stone, Over population and inoreasing drought 
may have cansed them to migrate across the Red Sea in search of another home; or 
their migration may have been partly impelled by the Semitic hordes from the 
north, whom we ean imagine at thix period—some 9,000 to 10,000 years ngo— 
pressing southwards into Arabia and Conquering or fusing with the preceding 
‘Hamites; just as these latter, no doubt, at an earlier day, had wrested Arabia from 
the domain of the Negroid and Dravidian, 

‘The Dynastio Egyptians were not {nr distant in physical type from the Gala 
of to-day, but they had perhaps some element of the proto-Semite; and their 
Janguage, which is still rather a puzzle to clussifiors, though mainly Kushite in its 
features, exhibited early in its history the influence of Semitic speech, and no doubt 
lworbed into itself elements of ita Libyan sister, which it perbaps found already 
extending to the valley of the Nile. The Dynastic Egyptians evidently concentrest 
themselves in the narrow strip of fertility along the tanks of the Nile, not 
colunisiug very markedly the Red Sea coast-lands. By about 8,000 years ago they 
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had become the conquerors and rulers of Lower and Upper Egypt. The inhabitants 
of Egypt were thenceforth » people in which Hamitic (Libyan-Kushite), Seinitio, 
Nilotic and even Sndanese-Negro elements ware fused ; but the Caucasian type 
predominated. In the early days of their colonization, the Dynastic Egyptians 
domesticated only the indigenous African wild ass, the Nubian ibex, the audad or 
African wild sheep, the Lewooryx and Addax antelopes, and the striped hyena? 
They probably brought with them from Arabia various types of domesticated 
dog. As they increased their trade relations with Syria and Mesopotamia they 
received from the north-east first the long-horned “Gala” ox (which originated 
seemingly in Western Asin), next the hairy, long-tailed, long-legged, maned, 
Aomesticated mouflon of Europe and Western Asia, a little later the fat-tailed, 
lewlapped variety of this sheep, and, in succession, the “ Wallachian” type of 
domesticated sheep (in which tho spiral horns grew ont at right angles to the line 
of the head), and the humped cattle which we know as the Indian breed, but which 
wore near akin in origin to the early long-horned, straight-lucked Egyptian ox. 
The first true goat which they received from Syria in a domestic form, and 
which rupidly displaced the ibex in their estimation, was a dwarf, plump, compact 
breed, with short hair and rather reduced horns—the Guinea goat of to-day? Th 
was snooveded at a later dato by the Roman-nosed Syrian goat with long hai 
pendent ears, and tendenoy to. become hornless (a breed which has never 
reached real Negrolandl beyoud northern Nigeria). Tt was not until about 500 n.c, 
that the Egyptians received the domestio fow! from Syria and Persia, ‘Tho horse 
was brought by the Hykwos from Syria about 2000 no, but was not fully 
established in Egypt till about 1500 no, though it may have been separately 
imported into North Africa nt an earlier date, 

‘As early, perhaps, ax the fifth millennium before Christ, the Pharwohs of 
Egypt turned their attention to the Sudan, the land of black men, which began in 
those days somewhere abont the Second Cataract, Between the First and Second 
Cataract of the Nile the population was of a mixed type, Negro mingled with 
Knshite in various forms and degrees; but south of the Second Cataract: it was 
almost purely Nubian, that is to my, Nuba or Sudanese Negro, Higher up still, 
beyond the junction of the Blue and White Niles, the population was Nilotio 





4 See Clande Gaillant’s “Les Tatonnements des Egyptions de UAncien Empire A ta 
rechereho dos qnimaux h domestiquer” (2érue d Ethnographic, etc Paris, December, 1912), 

* This obviously ancient breed—the only one known to true Negro Africa—penetrated 
through India to Malaysia and Borneo, where it stil exists, displaying much likeness to the 
domentic got of West and Central Africa, 

* It is very doubtful whether North Africa any more than Egypt or Arabia pomeased a 
wild hore of the Cubillus wub-geniin, ‘The bones of extinct equines indigenous to Algeria 
rather suggest a type of zebra than a horse, (Seo the writings of I, Pomel.) But the ancestors 
of the Barb or Numidian hore may have been brought by the Berbers from Spain at a 
comparatively early date, After 1000 nc, the Phoniciany no doubt imported the Arab type of 
horse into Mauretania and crossed it with the Spanish horse. So far, we have discovered no 
traces of any trae indigenous wild horee in Syria or Arabia, only sesos. Tt ix probablo that 
the true horse was confined in its area-of evolution to Eurupe, Central Asia and North India, 
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Negro, though at a later date this region was colonized by Kushites of the Beja, 
Hadendawa, and Gals types. A brisk commerce in slaves, ivory, gold, leopard-akins, 
gums, and strange beasts and binls began between Egypt and the Nilotic Sudan, 
and the: coming and going of caravans, probably composed of Nuba Negroes, with 
here and there an adventurous Egyptian, must have opened up communications 
between Kondofan, Darfur, and the regions round Lake Chad, as well as the purely 
Negro countries of the Bahr-al-Ghazal and the Mountain Nile, ‘Thus as early as 
4,000 years before the time of Christ, goats of the plump Guinea breed, hairy sheep 
of the long-logyed or the fat-tailed varieties, and straight-backed, high-shouldered 
‘cattle of the long-hored Egyptian variety, had begun to penetrate Negro Africa 
across Kordofan to the regions of Lake Chad, the basins of the Niger and the Benue 
and the Northern Kamerun, and all parts of West Africa. Together with these 
domesticated animals there came all musical instruments superior to the musical 
bow and the drum, several types of games played with hollowed or divided boards 
and counters, and a good many Egyptian notions about religion. Moreover, these 
emissaties of trade and culture may have brought with them to the Neolithio and 
Paleolithic Negros and Negroids the earliest idea of using metals, copper in the 
first place, though perhaps not iron! 

Athwart this fan-shaped spread of Egyptian influence over Negro Africa—the 
apex of the fan being at the Second Cataract of the Nile and the two outermost: 
spokes of its partially-opened spread lying (one) on the east, up the Nile Valley to 
the Great Lakes, (two) on the west through Kordofan, Darfur, and Lake Chad to 
the Niger Valley—we can trace strands of other Caucasian migrations and influences 
coming due south from North Africa : possibly“ Pelasgian ” or “ Mukenaian.” But 
though here and there they leave traces of Pelaggian or Minoan civilization in the 
Western Sudan and West Africa, it is clear that Negroland, anterior to the 
Christian era, owed leas of its awakening to conditions of civilized human existence 
to the white men of North Africa proper (Mauretania and the Tripolitaine) 
than to those of Egypt. For example, all the domestic animals of Negroland (except 
uch as have been quite recently derived from America or Europe) are of Egyptian 
origin or type and not North African. ‘The early peoples of North Africa had a well- 
marked form of domestic dog, which exists down to this day amongst the Berber 
nomad tribes. This was of the long-haired, prick-eared, broad-headed Chow type, 
with « plumed tail tending to curl over the tack—a typo of dog common in 
Southern Europe from the Bronze period onwards and far spread in its range over 
all Northern and Eastern Asia and Northernmost America. This Chow-like dog, 
though apparently it reached the Canary Islands, never penetrated (till modern 
mes) across the Sahara Desert to Negro Africa, neither did the taurine (as 
ontrasted with the zebu) type of ox, the woolly sheep, the long-horned European 
Boat, or any other dotnestic animal or cultivated plant of European origin, It was 
Egypt that furnished Negroland not only with all its earliest domestic animals, but 


+ See postecript at the end of this essay. 
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with all its cultivated plants, and Egypt derived these for the most part from Syria 
and Arabia, 

‘The Dynastic Egyptians of later times having recreated their kingdom on the 
Lower Nile, alter the invasion of the Hyksos, seemed to have lost interest in Negro 
Africa and thought mainly of extending their conquests across Syria to Asia Minor; 
but they retained dim traditions of the land of their origin, South-west Arabia, 
Moreover, a considerable boat trade had sprung up on the Red Sea, and vivilized 
South-west Arabia was beginning to colonize with its present Semitic population the 
highlands of Abyssinia and possibly « good deal of Somaliland, ‘Thus the Arabs 
had become acquainted (in Somaliland) with trees yielding aromatic gums, present, 
nodoubt,also in Arabia, but not in such considerable quantities. It is possible, there- 
fore, that Arabia first drew the attention of Egypt to the western land of 
Punt—the eastern horn of Afriea—whither the Egyptians themselves sent ships 
about 1500 n¢. to open up a trade in incense and other products, 

Did the Dynastio Egyptians colonize Negro Africa as well as influence it? 

Perhaps relatively little, at any rate until during the thousand years which 
preceded the Christian er, We then seem to see traces of enforced migrations 
of rebels or malcontents, probably not of very pure Egyptian stock. Bands of such 
kind seem to have entered the northern part of Hausaland and to have assisted 
in moulding the Hans language ax a medium of trade intercourse, ‘This speech, 
Sudanese Negro in phonology and. perhaps in most of its word roots, is emphatically 
Hamitio in its grammatical features and pronouns, But the Hamitio element is 
thought by experts to be as much Kushite, or even Koptio,as Libyan, On the whole, it 
seems probable that the Hausa speech was shaped by a double influence: from Egypt, 
and Hamitioized Nubia, as well as by Libyan immigrants from across the Sahara? 

Egyptian adventurers no doubt from time to time found their way up the Nile 
through the countries of the Nilotio Negroes, and there beoame chiefs and almost 
demigods, so great being the impression made by their lighter skins, their beautiful 
features, and possibly their domestic animals or simple arts, Sometimes one is 
Aisposed to think that those remarkable cattle-keeping aristocracies of the heart of 
Central Africa—the Bahimu, the Batnsi, the Makarka," and Mangbettu—are 
descended from Egyptian colonists of 2,000 and 8,000 years ago. I have certainly: 
seen individuals in Western Uganda and Unyoro who were 40 remarkably Egyptian 
(rather than Gala) in features that I took them actually for Egyptians left behind 


1 The Himyaritic Araba who Semiticized the Abyssinian highlanda and incidentally 
‘Northern Somaliland, probably found Abyssinia populated by three principal racial elements : 
the Negro, the dark-skinned Kushite-Hamitic, and the whiteskinned—sometimes blue or 
‘grey-eyed and brown-haired—Libyan. ‘This, at lot, is Dr. Verneanx's assumption, 

7 Bee the article in the Mitteilungen des Seminirt fir Orientalische Sprache, Berlin, 1906, 
by Julius Lippert (* Uber die Stellung der Hausasprache,” etc.). 

A common name for the Makarka, Azandé, and allied tribes ranging over the northern 
Bahral-Ghazal and the Northern Mubingi tasin is “Nyam-Nyam"—a cant term meaning 
“Meat! meat!" or “cannibals” Some of the Nyam-Nyam are broad-headed and 
bbrachyeephalons. 
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by Emin Pasha's expeditions But they tured out to be local aristocrats who knew 
absolutely nothing of Egypt and could enumerate their ancestors for centuries as 
residents in Equatorial Africa. Others again of this type were so strikingly like 
Galas and Somali that the Somalis of my party declared them to be of their 
‘own mice. ‘The pure-bred Gala resembles physically the Dynastic Egyptian, Tt 
is possible these aristocracies of East-central Africa and of the Central Sudan 
do not owe their orlgin to Egypt, but to former attempts of the Galas and 
Alyasinians to penetrate Negro Africa. Personally Iam inclined to invoke both 
influences, 

Tt has indeed boew suggested by Father Torrend in his Grammar of the South 
African lauguages, that the Zimbabwe civilization (which T would assert with 
‘emphasis ix not Negro) is due to some unrecorded Abyssinian penetration of South- 
east Africa along the East African coastline. ‘This theory is uot quite so wild as it 
might appear, seeing that more or less degenerate Hamitic (Kushite) nomad tribes 
have penetrated, as it is, a considerable distanco into German East Africa, as far 
south as the 4th or 6th parallel of S. latitude, 

Considered linguistically the Hamites of Africa became at an early date 
divided into two main seotions (to which later was added a third, the Dynastic 
Fgyptian), ‘These two categories might be distinguished as Libyan and Kushite, 
‘Tho Kushito group passed down to the south along the west coast of Arabia and 
left a considerable element behind in South-west Arabia and in Sokotra, whioh 
afterwards became Semiticized. ‘Then (we may suppose) they crossed the Red Sea 
12,000 years ugo or more, colonized North-east Afrioa and Somaliland, became the 
ancestors of the Bishari und Hadendawa, the Saho, Agau, Bogos, Kalla, Afr, Gala, 
and Somali groups! Entering also the valley of the Nile in the tropical and 
‘equatorial rogions, they mingled with the Nilotic Negroos and formed subsidiary 
groups of peoples, whose languages to this day, though they are truly Nilotic and 
Nogro, yet bear wvidence of Hamitio influence, Of such, for example, are the 
Masti and Lotuka. Meantime the Libyan section of the Hamitic peoples, reinforved 
by the Berbers (Iberians) from Spain, much whiter in skin-colour, colonized all 
North Africa to the limits of tho Sahara and the Libyan Deserts, ‘They in their 
turn ininglod with the pre-existing Fula type and the Negroids, and from some such 
mixtures, as well as the far earlier intercourse between the Fula and the Negro, 
were formed the Songhai, or “ Habe" (Habe, plural of Kado, is only “slaves” or 
serfs in the Fula tongue), the Tibus or Teda, the Kanem and Kanuri peoples; who, 
4 lithe, handsome, and intelligent Negroids, ranged across the Sahara from Feaean 
to Agades and Bornu and the oases of the Libyan Desert. ‘These hybrids assisted 
to introduce into Negro Africa the white man’s weapons and early domestic animals, 





4 It fs remarkable that the Bishari (Rijs) andl Hadendawa peoples (which formerly 
extended their range aoroae Senaar to the Nile and Dongols ; Dougola = Danagls, Dandkil) 
should have preceded and outlived the Dynnstic Egyptians ; and equally remarkable that the 
Britilt should have covupied Egypt and the Eastern Sudan sinco 1882 and have made no efforts 
to study and illustrate their interesting apeech. 
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But if French and German theorists are right, Northern Afriea, after being 
Hamiticized from the direction of Egypt in pre-Pharaonie times—Hamiticized on 

| top of the previous Fula, Negro, Negroid, and Australoid inhabitants—reoeived a 
colonization from Spain almost ooevally with the invasion of Egypt by the Dynastic 
Egyptians, ‘These Therian invaders (who, one may permissibly suppose, were akin 
to the Neolithic Tberians of Western Europe) fused with the Gala-like Hamites 
already in possession of Mauretania, adopted their language in the main, and swept 
eastwards in a tide of conquest which brought them not only to the delta and 
valley of the Lower Nile, bat even to the highlands of Abyssinia, where 
there is, aovording to Dr, Verneaux, a distinot Libyan, fair-complexioned clement, 
‘Henceforth the great far-spread Hamitio group of languages beoame divided into two 
main sections: the Libyan or Berber and the Kushite, ‘The Libyan speech reached 

“ to the very confines of Dynastic Egypt, und exists at tho present day as far east as the 
‘oasis of Siwah, It is even stated by some authority—Maspero, I believe—that the 
Amorites of Palestine history were a Libyan tribe, 

‘This allegation has served to support a counter theory as to the Libyan 
colonization of North Africa, It has boon supposed that the Libyans were the 
north-west branch of the Hamites, and that after oolonizing Egypt before the 
Dynustio Egyptians (ag well as after them) they swept westward and occupied all 
Mauretania north of the Sabara Desert, On the whole I think the probabilities 
‘re that tho theory of the Spanish origin of the Berbers is a sound one, and that 
their eastward march from Morocco is the right line of investigation. ‘Those who 
are interested in the question will find it sot forth in a paper by A. Lissauer, of 
Berlin, republished in the 1912 issue of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

Some impnlse of Egyptian aud Hamitio influence immediately prior to the 
Christian era (such as perhaps assisted to bring about the creation of the Hausa 
language) carried a wave of late Egyptian culture across the Sudan along the 
southern fringe of the Sahara Devert to the Upper Niger. It is thought. that in 
conneotion with this movement came the east-to-west migration of the civilized 
Negro Mandingo peoples, who finally subdued and colonized much of Western 
Nigoria and founded powerful kingdoms, extending their influence over the Fulas 
‘and far into the Sahara Desert, Another foous of late Egyptian civilization seems 
to have been Agades, an oasis in the Southern Sahara, Hore arose the remarkable 

, Songhai or “Habe” people, whose somewhat monosyllabio language is a mystery, 
fas it has no ovident affinities with any other group of African tongues, The 
Songhai adopted, accidentally or by influence, an imitation of ancient. Egyptian 
architecture in clay and wood instead of stone. They in their turn sublued the 
Mandingoy and replaced the Mandingo empire of Melle (which had succeeded the 
older Negroid empire of Ghanata) by that wonderful Songhai dominion which for a 
time had its headquarters in the city of Jenne, at the confluence of the Niger and 
the Bani. From Jenne was radiated over all the Western Sudan an apparent 
Egyptian influence in architectural forms, in boat-building, and other arts, 
‘West Africa proper, bounded on the north and east by the Senegal and the 
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Niger, is a region that hitherto has been less studied by expert ethnologists than 
any other portion of Africa. ‘This is partly duo to the faet that the basin of the 
Niger was only really conquered and oocupied by European Powers from about 
1890 onwards, while the coast-belt from the Gambia to Dahomé was so densely 
forested that, spart from the hostility of its natives and the unbealthiness of its 
clithate, its examination was a matter of the greatest difficulty. Moreover, this 
quarter of Afrion almost exceeds the rest in racial and linguistic complexity. 

The Wolofs of Senegal are a rave of handsome Negroids, showing some physical 
affinities with the Fula, and speaking » concord: language which offers some 
resemblance in syntax to Fula and Bantu, bnt is absolutely dissimilar to both 
in phonology, Some of the word roots, however, suggest affinities with Fula and 
with other West African stocks, Between the Gambia River and the western 
frontiers of Sierra Leono there is « remarkable'welter of indigenous tribes, mostly. 
of exnggernted Forest Negro physical type, speaking a scarvely listed varicty of 
dissimilar and unrelated tongues, Evidently in westernmost Africa we have 
4 region which has received many broken peoples forved into it by the pressure 
of conquering tribes from tho north and west, In Senegambin there aro traces 
of anciont stone worship suggestive of “ Neolithic” influence from the north, In 
astern Siorra Leone, on the uppermost Niger and Bani, and. in Liberia there are 
other isolated remnants of tribes or even considerable peoples speaking unrelated 
Iungungos of unknown affinities, such as the Kisi of Sierra Loone and the Niger 
sources, the Gora of Liberia, the Senufo of the Bani and Boulé affluents of the 
‘upper Niger. In Liberia and part of the Ivory Coast wo have the Kru peoples— 
typical Negroos—wvith a well-marked, excessively nasal type of language (all. the 
West African peoples, by the bye, excepting the Wolof and Fula, aro very nasal 
in utterance, and display a predilection in their phonology for tho conjunction of 
Iabial and guttural consonants—kp and gb—a trait which may be traced eastwards 
ight across Tropical Africa from Senegambia to the Mountain Nile, and southwards 
to the Upper Congo and the Cameroons). 

Athwart all these Forest Negro tribes of unclassed languages! there have been 
certain comparatively recent invasions from the east which have entered into the 
recorded and unrecorded history of West Africa. ‘There have been tribes like the 
Limba and Temne of Sierra Leone—paler complexioned, handsomer Negroes, cattle 
keepers (like most of these eastern invaders), and’ speaking a remarkable type 
of language, prefix-governed and concord-using, which, though strikingly like the 
Bantu in syntax, has absolutely no resemblance to that family in word-roots, ‘The 
Mandingo invasion of West Africa (much associated with the introduction and use 
of tho horse) hus been already referred to: it afloted West Africa within the past 
two thousand years (at a guess), between the vicinity of the Senegambian coast anil 





# Much information on past wanderings and migrations in Senogambia and western 
Nigeria can be gleaned from the writings of Colonel Louis Binger, and froma the linguistic 
‘Mailies of Muntice Delafoase, The Senufo group was fit described by Delafosne. 
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the Upper Niger, the forests of Liberia and the Ivory Coast, and the western 
borders of the Mossi Kingdoms, The Mandingo language group has features 
which resemble thowe of inner West African speech families, and others decidedly 
suggestive of the fur-away Nilotio division. Perhaps earlier in coming than the 
Mandingo conquerors were the ancestors of the Yoruba-Benin-Dahomé peoples, 
‘who under some unknown northern influence originated such remarkable arts, 
industries, and religious ideas, firstly in Yorubaland and then by expansion in the 
tegions between the western delta of the Niger and the G& country of the Gold 
Coast (the region round Akra, the home of the anciont and isolated Ga Negroes). 
North-west of the Yoruba-Dahomé stock, with ity monosyllabic, tone-using 
languages, is the ares of the Mossi tribes who as invaders seam to have preceded 
the Mandingo, but to have been literally “ over-ridden” by them, ‘Their group 
of languages, prominent in the northern Gold Coast and North Togoland, is suffix- 
‘using and offirs some resemblances to Fula in structure and syntax, 

‘Tho eastern side of the lowermost Niger, from the Benue confluence down- 
wards, was invaded—perhaps contemporuncously with the Mossi and Yoruba move- 
ments—by the Tho and Igara tribes, and these found, their “farthest south" in the 
eolonization, about fifteen hundred years ago, of the Cross River'region by the allied 
Hiik group, Particularly noteworthy for their culture in this direotion ate the 
wemi-Bantn Ekoi tribes (referred to elsewhers) and the mysterious Ato people 
of eustorn Iboland (near the middle Cross River). ‘The Aron people in their 
Physical aspeot suggest: very strongly some ancient stranding in these Nigerian 
forests of semi-Cauoasian invaders; and their religious beliefs resemble those of 
Benin and pte-Muhamnadun Yoruba, 

A comparatively recent tribal movement in West Africa, perhaps less than 
two thousand years old, brought the ancestors of the Agni-Ashanti peoples from 
Borgu or Barbs, on the west side of the Niger uorth of Yoruba, right across the 
Dahoméan sphero to the Gold Coast and the eastern half of the Ivory Coast. ‘Their 
‘speech —not without its suggestions of affinity with the eastern Nigerian and somi~ 
Bantu tongues—now marches coterminously with the Kru languages of Liberia, 
Behind the Kru group and the Agni-Ashanti, and northwest of the semi-civilized 
Muhammadan-Mossi peoples, are tribes affiliated in speech to the Mossi-Guransi 
group, bat wild and uncultured. Of such are the “Bobo-Fing” of Louis Binger 
(their discoverer), who are tall, heathen Negroes living in absolute nudity, at any 
rate 40 far as the men are concerned, 

Absolute nudity in the male is a very rare condition'anong African aborigines, 
So far, these Bobo-Fing people of the very heart of western Nigeria are its only: 
exemplars in West Africa at the present day, though I can remember in the Cross 
River distriot, in the early eighties of the last century, seeing male natives (as well as 
female) affecting complete nudity. Elsewhere male nudity (female nudity was, until 
the last few years, a very common condition throughout Negro Africa) was only 
to be met with among the Nilotio Negroes and their allies; and such Bantu 
tribes as the Ba-hima, the North Nyasa folk, the Central Zambezians, and the: 
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Znlus, as ure considered to have some strain of Nilotio or Hamitio blood in their 
veins. 

The last important gift of Egypt to Negroland was the domestic fowl, which 
Dogan to penetrate into Negro Africa after about. 800 no. The domestic uss (not 
found in North Africa before Roman times) had apparently reached West Africa 
a8 anelemont of the Songhai civilization. It only penetrated elsewhere into Negro- 
land up the Nile Valley, and was finally adopted asa domestic animal by the Masai 
‘and cognate tribes. With those exceptions the domestic ass was non-existent in 
Negroland before it was brought there in the Christian era by the Arab or the 
European. ‘Tho woolly sheep, which in Egypt eucceesled the short-haired breeds, 
‘was likewise an element in the Songhai civilization, though italso reached the Upper 
Niger in later times by means of the Tuaregs or Berbers. ‘The horse accompanied 
the westward march of the Mandingos and the Songhai. It had also, further, 
reached the Central Sudan from Egypt about the same period (say, 1,000 to 500 
years ago) and hai become established amongst most-of the Kushite peoples, but 
‘vas completely unknown to the Nilotic Negroes aud all the rest of Negroland. 

Some such convulsion as might have been caused by the first movements of 
tho ancestors of the Mandingo, Songhai, Kanuri! and Hausa pooples gave birth to 
the Bantu movement. So far as linguistic evidence goes, the ancestors of the 
‘Bantu dwelt in some region like the Bahr-al-Ghazal, not far from the Mountain, Nile 
on the east, from Kordofan on the north, or the Benue and Chad basins on the 
ost, ‘Their first great movement of expansion seems to have been eastward, anc 
to have established them (possibly with a guiding aristocracy of Hamitic origin) in 
the region between Mount Elgon, the northern Viotoria Nyanza, Tanganyika, and 
the Congo Forest. At some such period as about 300 no. their far-reaching 
invasion of Central and South Africa seems to have begun, ‘Tho mass of them, at 
any rate, did not separate into streams of migrations until they reeeived the 
domestio fowl from Nile-lana, sinoe, with the doubtful exception of a small portion of 
the western Bantu langaages, the root-word for domestic fowl is the same throughout, 
all Bantw Africa, and is obviously related to the Persian words for fowl, yet quite 
unrelated to the Semitic terms or to those used by the Kushites of Eastern Africa, 

Ina much fainter degree, Kushite influence on language may be traced to the 
Musgu poople far to the south of Hausaland. Sexual distinotions in pronouns and 
.grammat also make their appearance in the Bongo of the Fgyptian Sudan as well ax 
in the Masai and some other Nilotio languages. ‘These influences may have been 
perhnps pre-Hamite, derived from the language of some invading white people 
intermediate between the Fula group and the Hamitieo-Semite. Such a group has 
Joft a similar imprint (the discrimination of sex") on the Bantu family, 








4 The Kanuri people of Bornu originated from the Tiba or‘Teda Negroids of Kanem, and 
of the Eastern Sahara. ‘Thove Tiba were perhaps tho Garamantes of Roman googvaphern. 
‘Their range in ancient times extended from Fezzan to Lake Chad, 

4 In the Aa- prefix und particle (diminutive and very feminine in tenour and scope) and in 
the Nye Na- “mother” or feminine press, 
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In my work on Georye Grenfell and the Congo, TI have developed the theory 
that the Bantu invasions of Central Africa are divided in the main into two groups. 
‘The earliest may have been a direct east-to-west movement across the basin of the 
‘Wele-Mubangi River to the Cameroons, which ended its impetus in colonizing the 
Island of Fernando P6 and in the creation of the semi-Bantu languages of the 
Western Cameroons and Calabar district. It is a remarkable fact that there are 
eloments in the Fernandian language at the present day which offer a certain 
resemblance to Bantu dialects still spoken on the north-eastern verge of the 
Congo Forest, while the intervening languages and others which are found near the 
north-eastern bond of the Congo would form conneoting linka ‘This first 
eust-to-west migration of the Bantu (which I will discriminate as No. 1) may have 
gone fur towards creating the quasi- and semi-Bantw languages of the Cameroons, 
Benue and Cross-River borderlands, languages of which the Munshi on the Benue, 
the Ekoi of Calabar, and the Fang of 8. Cameroons are good examples But it may 
well be. that the more northern among the semi-Bantn tongues are descendants of 
the specch-family in the Central Sudan from which the Bantu group was evolved, 
I should be disposed to think, however, that the Ekoi speech (like the Fang 
languages) was of direct Banta origin mixed with elements of some vanished 
monosyllabic ground-speech of West-Equatorial Africa. The Ekoi civilization, so 
admirably illustrated of late by Mr. P. A Talbot, was possibly derived from that 
Egyptian-Roman impetus which invaded Eastern Nigeria between 100 1.0. and 
4.n, 500, bringing Roman beads to Hansaland and the Gold Coast, the pattern of 
Roman oil-lamps in metal as far south as the Baya country of the North Catneroons, 
and oreating the wonderful art and the strange religions, idols, and metal-work 
of Borgu, Yoruba, Benin, Iboland, and Calabar, 

‘Tho second and the principal line of Bantu migration (No, 2) at first skirted 
the dense Congo Forest on the west, penetrated round the Victoria Nyanza and. 
down both coasts of Tanganyika. From the region between the Victoria Nyanza 
and Tanganyika a great stream (No. 3) of conquering peoples must haye swept 
eastwards to the Zanzibar coast, while a thinner migration (No. 4) came from 
Kavirondo eastwanisand occupied the Kikuyu highlands and the slopes of Kilizman- 
Jaroand Kenya, In the actual coast belt, north of Mombasa, the Bantn invaders 
have had to fight their way northwards—being often exterminated and pushed back 
—against the pre-existing Kushite, Nilotio and even Sudanese, Bushman, and 
Hottentot peoples. 

Dotted here and there over Eastern Africa, south of the Equator, are 
mysterious little groups of Negroes speaking languages that offer no marked 
relationship with any other. Such tongues as the Bakunm of the North-east Congo 
bend, the Sandawi, Mbulunga, and the Mbugu of German East Africa may be 
confined nowadays to a few thonsind or a few hundred people in a little group of 
villages. They are evidently the relics of many nnrecorded Negro colonizations of 
Kast Africa, All Bantu Africa of to-day, except the heart of the Congo Forest and 
the regions south of the Zambezi, must have been more or less thickly populated 
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before the Bantu impressed with extraordinary rapidity and completeness their own 
type of language on the tribes they conquered. ‘There are faint indications of 
poople of pre-Buntu speech having existed in South-east Africa, south of the 
Yamberi; pre-Bantu, but not Hottentot or Bushman, ‘There are small enclaves of 
non-Bantu people on the Northern and North-castern Congo, ‘These latter languages 
‘ave distantly connected with isolated families of speech in the Southern Bahr-al- 
Ghaval and the Egyptian Sudan, and may be classified with vagueness ax 
“Sudanese,” and distantly affiliated with the Nyam-Nyam and Mangbettu groups. 
From the west coast of Tanganyika the Bantu migrants are divisible into 
three main groups (Nos. 5, 6, and 7), which may have set out almost concurrently. 
‘Tho most northern (No. 5) pushed its way along the main stream of the Lualabs- 
Congo and crossed over from the Western Congo to the Cameroons coastline, where 
it fuser in speech and culture with the descondants of the first yreat eust-to-west 
Mubangi-Cameroons invasion. ‘The second section of the ‘Tanganyika Bantn 
(No. 6) conquered and colonized Southern Congoland—the Labs and Lunda 
territories, Angola, and what came to be known as the kingtom of Kongo, 
expending the last of its fore in Loango, to the north of the Congo mouth, 
whore it encountered the southernmost range of Yoruba-Benin culture, ‘The third 
and most southerly seotion of the West ‘Tunganyika groups (No. 7) may have 
rooeived some great reinforcement from the east or north, a reinforcement 
accompanied by the straight-backed, long-horned eattle and the fat-tailed sheep, 
‘This section originated the remarkable Herero people of Damaraland and the 
tribes of Northern and Central Zambezia. But the Herero section early specialized 
itself when it got to the west of the Upper Zambezi, It colonized, Southern 
Angola (leaving here and therv/an unnssimilated element) but developed its most 
marked charuoteriatics of speech and culture in South-west Africa, where it was 
obliged for centuries to fight against the Hottentots, Bushnen,* and a pre-existing 
Negro type which had already accepted a Bushman form of xpecch, This 
was the Berg-Damare or Ova-Herero, a people that in physique are typically 
Bantu (generalized Negro with a suggestion here and there of the Forest 
Negro), but in speech aro Bushman or Hottentot, It has teen suggested 
hy tome that the Ova-Horero (called Dama by the Hottentots) may be the 
‘Ma-tams desoribed by the Portuguese as existing in Southern Angola in the 

















h of Tangan- 
ryika and ooenpied Eastern Zaubezia, Nyasiland, and Mozambique. ‘These were 
he unoestors of the great Nyanja, Yao, and Makus groups, and of the Karaja 
peoples of Southern Zambezia. A considerable stream of tribes (No. 9), speaking 
primitive Banta languages, wade its way in successive waves down the east coast 
of Tanganyika, reached to the north coast of Lake Nyasa, and penetrated finally 


2 Or the mysterious, littlecknown, Bushinan-like tribes of the westernmost limits of the 
ambeai basin ; the Kankala, Kasekere, Ma-kwengo, and Ma-srwn, 
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long the Rufiji and Ruynma valleys to the shores of the Indian Ovean, where it 
has left its traces in the Makonile people. 

From out of tribes of the nl group the Arabs of South Arabia, who had 
certainly settled sporadically along the east coast of Africa before the Christian era, 
built up the Swahili people and the Swahili language, which bids fair to become 
the Lingua Franca of all Bantu Africa, 

But the most mysterious of all the Bantu migrations (No. 10) is that whieh 
created firstly the Bechuana people, and seoondly the Zulu-Kafir tribes. Although 
the Zulu-Kafir gromp is the most isolated of all divisions of the Bantu speech 
family, it possesses marked affinities with the Sechuana group and les) marked 
relationships with the Ochi-Herero (No. 7). On the whole its relationships beyond 
those tongues might be desoribed ax Kast African and Central African, Tt would 
seem as though the ancestors of the Bechnana and the Zulu rushed down from East 
central Africa inone of those great raids which they have repeatedand nade sofaniliar 
to us in the course of the 19th century, and passed over the heals (80 to speak) of 
the earlier Nyanjaand Karafa tribes of Zambezia and Nyasaland, ‘They first settled 
in Sonth-central Zambezia,and then penetrated down the Limpopo River into South 
feast Africa, passing up the coast as far north as Inyambane, and conflicting here 
with the pre-existing Karafia invasion, and with still earlier settlers who snay not 
have been of Bantn speech. At all events a considerable body of these Bechuana-like 
people passed south through Swaziland across the Drakensberg Mountains into, 
Zululand, Natal, and what is now the eastorn part of Cape Colony. Shut in from 
the north by the great ranges of lofty mountains, and thus out off from intercourse 
with their Bechwana relations, yet having somewhat more intercourse with the 
tribes of Nyanja-Karafa stock on the north-east—they developed a type of 
Jangnage which in a large proportion of ite vocabulary is absolutely original and 
wlf-developed. At tho same time they found in the lands along the coast of the 
southern Indian Ocean a considerable Bushman population.’ ‘They probably Killed 
the Bush men and espoused the Bush women; and the Bush mothers 
imparted to the children of their Bantu husbands three or four of their ugly clicks, 




















1 Te has been questional by some authorition whother there were ever any Bushmen in 
Zalulawt anid Amatongaland, bectwe no Boshman paintings have yet come to light in 
‘eanternmost. South Africa ; and yet there is au obviona strain of Bushman blood in the sert 
(not the high class) population of Zutulomt and South-east Africa. May it not, howevs 
‘misleading idea on the part of some ethnologista that wherever cavern paintings are found in 
Africa and South-west Europe they are to be attributed to the pievence of a former Bushtnan 
people in thore regions, and conversely that where in South Afrios no-cavern paintings exist, 
in such regions there have been no Bushmen | So far as Iam aware, cavern paintings are 
conly:met with in the contre of southernmost Africa and in great Namakwaland, and some are 
associated with the pre-Bushman, Strandlooper race. No paintings or rock engravings have a 
yet boen discovered ilue north of the Kalahari Desert, in South-west Africa, where, nevertheless, 
Bush tribes exiat to this day. ‘The Strandlooper may have introduced thia imitative art into 
central South Africa and have tanght it to the Bushmen, In all probability the ancient graphic 
arts of Northern Africa and Western Europe were the work of PaLtolithie proto-Caucisians or 
Neolithic Caucasians, Somewhat similar work was done by the Australoids of Austratia and the 
Vanished, blond Neolithic race of Western Siberia. 
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Which disfigure the Zulu-Kafir speech to this day. The Bechuana peoples between 
the Orange River and the Drakensberg on the south and the Limpopo and Ngami 
Jasin oh the north, also seem to have been rather isolated for a time and thus to 
have developed marked linguistic peculiarities, According to their traditions their 
‘ancestors crossed the Zambezi from the north about the 14th to 15th centuries 4.0, 
They did not hesitate to mingle with the pre-existing Bushmen, but were little 
infliehoed in their speech hy the click languages. "his has ouly oocurred in the 
outhemmost part of their mange—Rawitoland, 

Bofore passing to the consideration of the recent migrations of Caucasian 
peoples in Africa, we might touch on an invasion of Central Congoland which had 
& profound infinence on Bantu Africa: I refer to the “Bushongo” (or more 
comvetly, Bashi-bushongo) civilization of Central Congoland made known to ws and 
made famous by the splendid work of Mr: Emil Torday and his collaborator, 
Mr. Athol Joyce. On such evidence as Mr, Torday has placed before us, we may 
hazard the guess that the ancestors of the Bashi-bushongo (these words seem to 
mean in Banta the “fathors”—beshi—"of the metal-spear-blade"—bushongo) 
‘came from the region of the Shari River about 4.0, 600, aay 1,800 years ago. ‘They 
wore w type of Sudanese Negro with a considerable infusion of Hamitic blood in 
their veins, and spoke a language apparently belonging to the vaguely-defined 
Contral Sudanese group represented by some of the tongues still extant on the 
Shuri River and in Baghirmi, In fact, they may have derived some of their 
inherent culture from the relatively oli! civilization of Baghirmi. No doubt much 
Egyptian influence of an indirect kind passed from Lake Chad up the Shari and 
Logun Rivers, as it similarly reached the Upper Benue, ‘The ancestors of the 
Bushongo aoeording to their traditions would seem to have orossed the Mubangi 
River and the main Congo, and to have made their way to the Sankuru and the 
eastern basin of the Kasai, Here they met with an aboriginal race of pygmios and 
with the Bantu invaders of Nos. 6 and 6 (No. 6 is that of the Luba-Tubwa tribes). 
‘The Bushongo finally abandoned their own Sudanese language and assisted to 
ereate very corrupt form of Bantu speech (quite different from the beautiful 
Latha tongue) which they une at the present day, But they perfected in the very 
heart of Congoland the arts of working metals, plaiting and weaving, and developed, 
in conjunction with the Baluba (whose inspiration ame from the highlands north 
of Tangonyika), « culture which is most remarkable in comparison with the 
savagery round the innermost circle of the Congo basin. In their magnificent 
physique the Bushongo aristoorsts bear to this day traces of the Caucasian element 
which must have reached their far-tack Negro ancestors from North-east Africa, 
Onoe well established in the heart of Congoland their influence, conjoined with that 
of the Baluba, radiated over their Buutu neighbours to the west and south, so that 
finally through the Awemba people it penetrated to the regions north-west of Lake 
Nyasi, or even farther south still to the Central Zambezi. 


1 Mr, Baul ‘Torday thinks that the Bushiongo came only aa warriors to take possession of 
portion of civilized Lubaland, and that the Baluba brought from the east or north-east the arts 
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‘There has evidently heen an old civilization in what may be termed the 
Butonga country of Barotseland, and perhaps also in Katanga and on the coasts 
and islands of the northern half of Tanganyika, In both these regions there are— 
or were—remarkable breeds of domestic fowl—those of Butonga (the so-called 
“ Makololo” fowls) being of small size, but of extraordinary prolificness in laying, 
while the fowls of North-west Tanganyika were a giant breed more like the Cochin 
China, In Butonga also there was a remarkable breed of pygmy cattle, only 
3 feet high. 

‘The influence of the Bushongo-Luba led, no doubt, to the creation of great Bantu 
empires such as that of Lunds, which spread over the Lubs countries towards 
‘Tanganyikaand Lake Mweru. But the empire of this Mwata Yanvo only arose—as 
for ax I can asoertain—abont the 16th century. Its growth seems to have 
followed on one of those racial eruptions in Negroland which baffle explanation and 
‘seem incredible had we not witnessed similar ones in our own day in the northward 
raids of the Bechuana ‘and Zulu peoples. Early in the 16th century a cannibal 
people of Bantu speech, but with little or none of the Bushongo or Luba civilization 
‘about them, suddenly boiled over, and devastated much of Western Congoland and 
Angola, of Central Zambezia, and of East Africa, These were the Jagga and the 
Ba-zimbe of the Portuguese. ‘Their desoendants—still a somewhat truculent folk— 
‘are the Imbangala of the Upper Kwango, and the Ba-jok of Mr. Torday, the Va-kioko 
or Va-chibokwe of Livingstone, Cameron, and Swan. Their devastations on the north 
almost overwhelmed and exterminated the semi-civilized kingdom of the Congo, 
which had already come under Portuguese influence. They occupied much of 
Angola, and after swarming across the Zambexi-Congo water-parting, they surged 
down the valley of the Luangwa until they came to the northern bank of the 
Zambezi opposite Tete. Here they fought for years with the Portuguese, who 
eventually got the better of them, though they pmctically wrecked Portuguese 
Zambezia for half a century. But one body of these dreaded Ba-zimba! fought 
their way northwards through South Nyasaland and the Yao countries till they 
crowed the Ruvuma and laid siege to the Portuguese-Arab town of Kilwa. This they 
finally took and sacked, and ate thousands of their prisoners, Then they continued 
their ruthless course till they similarly encamped on the mainland west of Momtasa. 
Only by desperate efforts did the Portuguese, allied with the local Negroid tribes 
of Gala affinities, defeat them here. Their defeat led no doubt to their practical 
annihilation, for they seem to have left no traces behind in this region. 

Let us retrace our steps in the prehistory which is founded on archicological 
research and in the history which is derived from written records, and consider the 


of metal working, weaving, ete. There certainly was, many centuries ago, a renaarkable Bantu 
vilization, emanating from the Raanda and Tabwa countries (north and west of Tanganyika), 
and extending south to metalliferoas Katanga. 

+ Tt is said by Freuch missionaries such as Arbousset that another section of the Ba-zimba 
‘wandered across Matebeleland to the Limpopo and became the ancestors of the Bavenda tribe, 
‘and introduced the custom of cannibalism amongst the south-eastern Bechoana peoples. The 
Chi-venda language, th mont interesting and parely Banta in South Afro is how ver of Hart 
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effect on Africa of the Semitic invasions and settlements, Here again, as in the 
term " Hamnite," designation is of linguistio rather than racial import. Several 
distinct types of Mediterranean white man—the Aramean (Jew, Assyrian, Phceni- 
cian), the Armenian, and the Arab; the Kurd; besides the negroid Elamite and the 
brown-skinned Hamite and Mongoloid Sumerian: have fused partially in the com- 
Position of the white men of Semitic speech. ‘These composite types of Semitic rave 
—more European in physique, for the most part, than the Kushite Hamites, less wo 
than the true Berber—have cotonized Africa at intervals from about 6,000. to 
7,000 years ago, At some such distant, period as about 4500 n0., Semitic 
settlements were apparently being formed in the Isthmus of Suez and the Nile 
Delta, About 4,000 years ago began the great Hyksos or Haqehu invasions of 
Egypt, which for more than 500 years paralysed the power of the Dynastic 
Egyptians. ‘These “shepherd kings” may have been akin to the Arabs in their 
pastoral stage, though some Exyptologists think there was an admixture of Turk 
or Turkoman or even of the Medes (Skythian Aryan), ‘Their uae of the horse 
suggests a Central ox West Asian influence, but their speech seems to have boon 
Semitic. ‘Their migration from Syria took place before the domestication of the 
Arabian camel, but they brought the horve with them ax a draught animal. When 
Pharaonic dynastios had regained power and overcome these barbarians, some of 
the survivors of the Hyksos probably rotreated into Midian and Arabia and fase 
with the Arabs; others must have contributed to the complex elements of the 
residential Egyptian population, ‘There in no nee to suppose that any large body 
of them went westward to form the Fula or the Songhai peoples. At least there 
is not the slightest evidenoe as yet to support this conjecture, 

‘We may hazard the guess that an important Neolithic civilization had remained 
behind in South-west Arabia even after the departure of the Dynastic Egyptis 
that this peninsula became gradually Semitic in religion and language; and that 
having sent one of its peoples—the Phomnicians—the “Pun,” perhaps of the 
Egyptian Pun-t or Puanit—from the Persian Gulf to the Syrian const, and hordes 
of Himyarites to colonize Abyssinia, it still powewsed sufficient energy in its west 
Arabian states of Saba and Mina to explore the east. coast of Africa, perohance in 
oats with mat sails like the existing "mtepe” of Zanzibar, I see nothing inherently 
improbable in the finding of gold by proto-Ambs in the south-oastern part of 
‘Zamberia ; nor in the pre-Lslanio, Arab origin of Zimbabwe. 

In any case we know from the Periplus of the Exythrean Sea—a compilation 
doting back to the Ist century of the Christian era—that at that time the Arabs 
of the south-west comer of Ambia traded with the Zanzitar coast. Probably by 
this time, or soon afterwands, their ships had found the north end and east coast of 
Madagascar. Here they introduced, before the Islamio period, the uso of their 
Himyaritic dialect, and thither they conveyed (from Bantu Africa opposite) the 
Yong-horned cattle and the domestic fowl, ‘From various indications one is entitled 
to believe that the Hast African coast was brought by Arab sea-trade into touch 
With India, and! even China and Malaysia, as much ns 2000 year ago, if not 
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earlier. I think Arab ships introduced the cultivated banana! (whose nearest, wild 
relation grows in South-eastern Asia, not in Africa) into East Africa, whence it 
spread from tribe to tribe right across Equatorial Africa to the West Coast. They 
alsa introduced hemp from Asia; possibly also the cotton plant and the sugar-cane, 
rive and wheat, ‘The Arabs may also have brought the domestic fowl from Persia 
or India to Bast Africa and Madagasear. ‘They conveyed cattle of the long-horned 
ancient Egyptian type into Madagascar, and certainly brought thither, early in the 
Christian era, numbers of Negro slaves from the Zangian and Mogambique coasts, 

‘The “Carthuginians” of courye originated in the Pheenician settlements of 
Sidon and ‘Tyre on the coast of Syria, ‘They established themselves on the coasts of 
Tunis and northern Moroceo about 1100 nc, But the real growth of their power 
and oolonization ouly dates (it may be) from the foundation of Carthage in 822 nc, 
A gooil deal of the coastlands of Tunis and western Tripoli was actually colonized 
by the Phoenicians, who left many monuments behind which testify to their former 
presence there, ‘They undoubtedly opened up trading stations along the Atlantic 
const of Morooeo, and in one or more voyages penetrated to the mouth of the 
Senegal, and even to the southern limits of Sierra Leone? ‘They seem to haye got 
{in this way into relations with the Fula and Wolof peoples, and to have used Fula 
interproters* to communioate with the shy, black Negroes. Their farthest-south 
permanent, trading station on the west coat was the little island of Kerno (still 
enlled Hore) in the narrow gulf of the Rio de Oro, This region has for some years 
doen in the possession of the Spaniards, and it is surprising that no excavation 
or research work has boe made in Horne Island, ‘The archeological results might 
be of the highest interest. No doubt, even as far back as 1000 66, a certain 
amount of overland trade went on between North Africa and the Western Sudan, 
but such trade probably only followed the Atlantic coastline. Several of the more 
important oases of the Sahara seem to have become uninhabited, In fact, the 
Neolithio population of the Sahara would appear to have died out, no doubt owing 
to the increasing drought. But there iy nothing in the culture or the languages of 
West Africa to suggest any great amount of intercourse between the Carthaginians 
and Negroland, after Hanno’s celebrated voyage to Sierra Leone in the 6th 
century m0, 

Things became a little more active when the Romans displaced the 
Carthaginians in North Africa, In the early part of the Christian era they—the 
Romans—had crossed the Atlas Mountains of Morocco, and had sent expeditions 
far down into the Sahara Desert. from Tripoli, probably to Bikna. ‘They were 











* Thismay even have been brought by Malay canoos across the Indian Ovean to Madagascar 
and the Comoro Islands, "The earlier Arab writers on East Africa between tho 10th and 13th 
centuries mention both Tain on the North Zangian Coast and tho Comoro Inlande as special 
ceutres of banana cultivation, 

* Mr. Frederick Migood, in his Laumages of West Afriod, suggests from certain evidence 
‘that the Carthaginians were in touch by soa with the Gold Coast. 

* A deduction mule by the French colonial aitiministrator and historian, M. Louia Binger, 
‘on fairly good grounds, 
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‘assisted in this last direction by the Garamantes, who were perhaps Tibus. But it 
would seem as though the Roman beads which turn up all over West Africa and 
the Sudan had entered Negroland throngh the Egyptian trade across Nubia, Darfur, 
‘and the Lake Chad region. 

‘The Jews both before and after the opening of the Christian era took up the 
work of their kindred, the Phoenicians, ‘They established themselves in such 
numbers in Cyrenaica that they practically ousted the Greeks ; indeed, in a Jewish 
uprising of AD. 117 the Grecks of this old Greek colony (now Italian territory) 
were almost exterminated’ ‘The Romans retaliated by killing the Jews, but 
the Jowish settlements at Carthage and elsewhere in Tunisia and in Morocco 
prospered mightily under Roman rule; or rather ontside the limits of Roman rule 
amougst the Berber princes, many of whom became converts to the Jewish faith, 
The Jews played a great part in the history and development of North Africa in 
those days, ‘They instigated the Berbers to oppose the Arab invasion and to assert 
their independence against the Vandals, The Arabs and Berber historians of 
North Africa even state that it was the Jews who, in their trading enterprise, first 
‘occupied or ro-oceupied important ouses in the Northern Sahara such ay ‘Twat. 
They may possibly have found still living at Twat a Negro or a Negroid race, and 
unquestionably they were not the first inhabitants of any Sahara oases. But they 
seem in many direotions to have preceded the Berbers in their south-west migra 
tions, Some of these Jews are thought even to have crossed the Sahara, carrying 
with them a garbled blending of the Jewish and Christian faiths, and to have 
reached the country of Borgu to the south of tho Central Niger, establishing there 
‘a form of religions faith which has only recently given way to Islam, Jews, how- 
ever, early in the Christian era (aooording to traditions gathered up by Arab 
historians) made their appearance in the Mandingo kingdoms of Ghanata and Melle 
and at the capitals of the Songhai empire which followed. On the eastern side of 
Africa, Jews or Idumcans had evidently settled in Abywsinia several centuries 
before the Christian era, and many of the Jows of Arabia migrated to Abyssinia 
after the establishment of Islam. 

The other Arab invasions of Africa before the Christian era were restricted 
to oceasional settlement on the west coast of the Red Sea and in Somaliland, and 
to the trading colonies on the Zangian coast already described. But after the first 
Islamic: convulsions in Arabia, Arabs began to pour into Lower Egypt from the 
direction of Syria, Thence they passed at the head of conquering armies through the 
‘ripotitaine into Roman Afrion anc Morocco. Allied with the Berbers they 
descended in thin streams the Atlantic coast of the Sahara till they reached the 
Senegal River in the early part of the 10th century. Other bands of them found 


‘There would seem to have been a Pelasgian, Minoan, ot early Greek colonization of 
astern Tunisia, and the Greeks, aa we know historically, founded prosperous colony in 
‘Cyrenaica an carly a4 031 n.c. Itis pomible that through the intervening Berbers and ‘Tibus, 

+ Gres inne tow light agrs penetrated (in objpt of trade) arom the Satara Der int 
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their way from Arab Egypt along the old trade route to Darfur, and commenced 
the Tslamizing of the Central Sudan, from Bornu to the Niger. But the great invasion 
of Northern Africa and the Sudan by Islamie Arabs did not take place till the 
11th century—that invasion which is named the Hilalian by French writers. 
‘This was the result of the driving out from Arabia of two turbulent tribes, 
the Beni Soleim and the Beni Hilal, who crossed the Red Sea, forced their way 
through the Hamitic peoples of the Nubian Desert, and settled on the Nile in the 
Cataract region. Fyom this direction many of them made their way in succeeding 
centuries actos Darfur to Wadai, Bornu, and Baghirmi, where they are represented 
at the present day by the Shawia, Others, again, mingled with Hamitio and Negro 
elements and founded the powerful Funj dynasty of Senaar, 

A large proportion, however, of this Hilalian invasion in the 11th century 
‘was direoted by the decadent power of Arabized Egypt (under the Fatimite puppet- 
Caliphs) towards Mauretania, Northern Afrios, when itceased to be Graeco-Roman, 
was becoming prictically a series of Berber principalities which retained Arabic 
‘as their offical language and remained Muhammadan in religion, but were inolined 
to enter into friendly relations with the European States across the Mediterranean, 
But the Arab character of North Afriea and the Mubammadan fanaticisn were 
sharpened by this Hilalian invasion, which planted in ‘Tunis, Algeri, Morooco, and 
the Western Sahara hundreds of thousands of Arabs, who have retained to this day 
their racial charaoteristiog, except whore they have mingled with tho Negroes, ‘Thus 
there are Arabio-speaking tribes along the northern Senegal and within the Western 
Sahara 

The Islamio Arwbs had resumed interoourse with the Somali and Zangian 
coasts as early as the 8th century A.v. Acvording to their historians, ships from 
Tndlia or Malaysia were trading soon afterwards with the natives of (what we now 
call) the Angoshe distriot of Mogambique for iron ; and making nse of the Comoro 
Islands as trading depdts. By the 11th century of this era the Arabs were 
established at Kilwa and as far south as Sofala. Soon afterwards they formed 
‘4 settlement at Sena on the Lower Zambezi, anil their influence and culture probably 
went far towards the creation of the powerful Negro empire of the Monomotapa. 
‘The arrival of the Portuguese, however, arrested for a time the Arabizing of 
East Africa, though the Arabs had already got into touch with Unyamwezi 
and Lake Nyaa, ‘They were reinforced at different periods after the 11th 
century by colonies of Persians from Shiraz, and these Persians introduced much 
culture into the Enst Africa coastlands between Somaliland and Kilwa, 

Although the Islamized Berbers of the Sahara Desort—the so-called Tuaregs 
(this nickname is itself of Arab origin, from Tergi, a raider)—had after the first 
Arab invasions of Mauretania pushed farther and farther into the Sahara Desert 
(often, in the oases, preceded by Jews), and hnd in the 12th century founded or 
refounded Timbuktu and given a Caucasian reinforcement to most of the Negroid 
tribes and dynasties in the Central and Western Sudan, their civilizing work was 
hardly to be distinguished from that of the Arabs who accompanied them, or who 
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supplemented their efforts in introducing everywhere throughout the Sudan (north: 
of the forest belt) the religion, the language and culture of Arabia. On the east 
coast of Afrien a great revival of Arub emigration took place after the decline 
of the Portuguese power in the 17th century, ‘The Arab caus was taken 
up by the bold seafaring traders of Oman in South-east Arabia, ‘The Portuguese 
were driven from all their positions north of the Ravuma River by the 18th 
century. In the 19th century, from the Arab metropolis of Zanzibar, East 
Africa, x far inland as Tanganyika and Nyass, was considerably Arabized. 
‘Arab adventurers reached even to the extreme Upper Zambezi, concurrently with 
Livingstone, besides diseovering the Upper Congo. Besides this, a pre-Portugueso 
element of Arab settlement continued to exist,and existe still, in the southermmont 
part of the Mocambique region, chiefly the district of Angoshe. 

Aral from Syria and North Africa, together with large contingents of Berbers 
from Algeria, Morocco, and the Northern Niger, had colonized Spain between 
the 8th and the 1th centuries, Here they had mingled with Jewish and 
Christian elements, and the amalgam of all these strains produced » magnificent 
human type of great physical Ieauty and a tendency towards whiteness of akin ; 
‘8 mont talented people, artistic to their finger-tips, passionately fond of musio, 
clever at mechanics, industrious alture, Chased out of Spain because of 
their imperfect acceptance of Christianity and their inherent dislike of Castilian 
rule, these Rumas—as they were styled by the people of North Africa or 
“Andaluzi" became to Mubammadan Africa what the French Huguenots were to 
England, Ireland, and Holland, ‘They brought into Afrien the bravery, the ideas 
of discipline, and the cultivated mind and artistic instincts of the European. 
‘They became the sharpshooter, the artillerymen of the Moorish Empire, and were 
the main agents in carrying the rule of Morocvo to Wostem Nigeria, Aw a 
civilizing element on the Upper Niger, and even as far south as Senegambin, they 
cannot be overated. They also figured considerably in the founding of the Fula 
kingdoms, and the eventus) Fula empire, even as far east as Bornu, and as far 
south as Baghirmi. A colony of them also settled at or near Tamu on the 
equatorial East const of Africa, and their descendants assisted the Maskat Arabs to 
expel the Portuguese, 

‘Amongat the many race movements due to the influence of the Muhammadan 
religion were those of the Hausa and the Fula. ‘The Hausa-speaking Negroes of the 
Central Sudan, by their industry: and intelligence (helped, however, largely by the 
unconscious gospel of art and agriculture, preached by the dark-skinned Caucasian 
hybrids who have permeated this region for about two thousand years, and perhaps 
Jong before), had founded important states between the Benue basin and the Sabara 
Desert; and their trading language and influence by the 16th century had crossed 
the Nigerand travelled westward over thesemi-civilized kinglomsof the Mossi group of 
Negroes, until they were stayed ftom any further western progress by the equally 
potent Mandingos, ‘The Hausifieation, 90 to speak, of all these regions of the Central 
Sudan prepared the way for’ the establishment of the three remarkable Fula 
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empires over West, Central, and Eastern Nigeria which have only Leen replaced of 
Inte by French or British rule. 

‘The ancient history of the Fulas has ulready been alluded to. Their original 
home, according to Arab-Berber tradition, was in the western oases of the Sahara, 
the valley of the Drua, the hill country of Adrar, and the Atlantic coast of the 
Sahara Desert, ‘They may have been the“ Pharusii of Roman geographers. ‘The 
Berber emigrations which resulted from the wars of conquest of the Romans, 
followed by the convulsions due to the invasion of Mauretania by the Islamic 
Arabs, are believed to have driven the Fulas south towards Senegambia, their place 
being taken by Berbers and Arabs. ‘They were at first quiet people, herdsmen and 
sliepherds, with « high and intricate type of pagan religion which atill survives in 
parts of Nigeria, But large numbers of them became converted to Tslam from the 
12th century onwards and gained some knowledge of the world outside Africa 
by their pilgrimages to Mekka, In Senegummbia they came geadually to form proud 
Tittle principalities of Muhatumadan people; which, often assisted by Arab and 
Moorish adventurers or fakirs, finally dominated the basin of the Upper Senegal at 
the olose of the 18th century. ‘Their colonies and wandering gypsy tribes of eattle- 
keepers, however, had long before this penetrated to Borgu (at the back of Yoruba), 
‘and to most parts of the Sudan within the Niger basin. ‘They had even penetrated 
‘as far to the east as tho Shari River anil Darfur, At the end of the 18th and 
the beginning of the 19th centuries an uprise of Mubammadan fanaticism and a 
prond consciousness of their racial superiority to the mere Negro (a principle they 
Jul Jearnt hy their pilgrimages to Mekka) armed them a8 an aristocracy to. wrest 
the political control of all Nigeria (between the Futa Jallon highlands and the 
Upper Benue) from the hands of Negro rulers or the decaying power of the Tnareg 
and Songhai, ‘The Fula conquests effected little or nothing against the eastern 
Manilingos or the powerful and warlike Mossi group of Muhamnadlan Negro states; 
but made them completely dominant in the lusin of the Middle Niger and the 
Upper Benue. ‘The pure-brod Fulas were at least semi-Caucasian in physique and 
brain ; and this race was all unconsciously carrying on the Caucasian invasion ancl 
penetration of Africa,! 









* Since tho discussion on my paper (verbal, and in Mr, Morel's papor, the Afrigum Mil) 
Twill sum up my views on the Fula as follown=—Very little material in still available for 
‘the definition of tho precise phynioal type of their purest brews ‘Thowe have seen myself 
in Portuguese Guinea, the Gambia and Sierra Leone, and in French West Africa struck 
me forcibly with their likeness to very good-looking Arabs, the Atale of Western Arabia, 
‘Their complesions wore no darker and their bair vas in long ringleté. Though betraying the 
‘ame ancient “negrification "that is to be seen in xo much of the North African population, 
and in that of Bypt, they were emphatically a theeo-quarter Caucasian race, the one undoubted 
touch of the Negro being the kinky hair. Tt is strange that"so handsome and remarkablo a 
race should be almost unrepresented in the books and museums of Entope by any good xeties 
‘of photographs. 

According to the West authorities of the 19th eentury the purest-blooded, most 
Coneasian-looking Fulas are ot were to be found in what ia now French West Africa, between, 
‘the Upper Senegal and Upper Gambia and the “lacustrine” Niger (Jeuné also in Borgu 
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‘There remain five other noteworthy racial migrations in Africa, and its great 
djaent island of Madagascar which should be desoribed before we close this survey 
fat the last phase: the recent invasion of the dark continent by the white peoples of 
Entope. ‘These five would be (1) the Malay colonization of Madagascar ; (2) the 
southern and south-eastern migrations of the Nilotic Negroes; (3) the northward. 
movement of the Hottentots in South-west Africa; (4) the northwan raids of the 
Zulus and Bechuana in South-central and East Africa, and (5) the descent of the 
Fang tribes on the coast lands of the Gaboon and South Cameroons. 

(1) The colonization of Madagascar by a race or races which came thither in 
prehintorio times right across some 9,500 miles of open Indian Oooan from Sumatra 
or Java, in apparently nothing better than outrigger canoes, must remain one of the 
most astounding adventures in the history of man, Yet there aro the Malagasy 
tribes of Madagascar at the present day, speaking one single language which has no 
doop-seated differences between its dialects, and which bears the unmistakable signs 
of its kinship with the Malayo-Polynesian tongues, Ithas been evolved much earlier 


(between Guo and Yoruba) ; and among the semi-nomad herdsmen or Gow" Fulani of British 
Nigeria from Huwsaland to Tako Chad, According to Denham, in 1825 there were 
‘communition of very pure-blood pagan Palas in tho Mandara country, eouth of Bornu, Most of 
the conquering and ruling Fulani of the 19h century, more expecially in British Nigeria, 
fare so mixed with Hausa blood that they are more Nogro in physique than anything else. 

‘Although the religious beliefs of the pagan Fula nro described om of » lofty: myaticistn, 
ry little exact information haa been published about, them. ‘The Weatarn Fulas became 
Talamuied comparatively carly in the history of tho Arubization of West Africa—any in the Oth 
to Lith conturiee of thin ers. ‘Tho Wort African Fulaa have always shown 4 great 
feympathy for and interest in tho Arab, and have furnished a largo proportion of the *Twkruti® 
pilgrims to Mokka, On tho other hand, the original vastern Fulani of Bornu, and Baghismi 
(apart from the Fula conquerors who catse from the Northern Nigor under Sheikh Omar in the 
‘arly 10th century) have shown thembelves hostile to Talam and to the Arab. 

"rhe trend of migeation—ab any rate during tho Christian era—haa boon from west vo 
sant if ono may go by the evidence of the existing Fota dialects that of the regions Letwoen 
the Senegod and Nigor being apparently the mother-spoech. 

‘Tho physical typeof the pure-brod Fula would eum to be definable a» follows :—Tall of 
taturo (but not gigantic, ike the Niloto and South-east Sudanene) olive-skinned or even a pale 
{yollow ; well-proportioned, with delicate hands and feot, without steatopygy, with long, oval 
Taco, big nose (in mien), straight nos in woman (nowe Rinely out, like that of the Cxnensian), 
ayes large and “melting,” with an Egyptian look abont them, head-bair long, black, kinky o 
Tinglety, never quite straight, hair of body almost abwent except at. pubes and axille (that is to 
tay, the body in not hairy ax in mont Berbers and in the Forest Negroes), but a fairly abundant 
‘eats and moustache ia the men. No Nogre skin odour (ia the pure-blood Fula). 

“Their original culturo was tainly pastoral. ‘They aeem to have originated no architecture 
or industrien. ‘Their domestic animale and cultivated planta were just thowo of the Northern 
Sodan and of indireot Exyptian origin. ‘Thay did not have the plough or the Libyan chow 
Hike dog and ignored the nse of wtone for building. Their language—most highly developed 
—totrayn absolutely no stroctisal affinity with the Semitic or Libyo-Hamitie groups, or with 
‘any other speech funilies ontaide Africa, except in the principle of “class” distinctions (which 
jt ahares with many Negro speech groups). ‘The Semitic and Berber vooabulary elementa 
in Fula are all horrowed words of comparatively modern use, dus to the introduction of 
Mohamundaniom, Such affinities ax Fula may have with other speech families are confined 
to the clasa languages of West and Contral Afric, incloding Bantu, 
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than the actnal Malay language, which is a comparatively recent birth of time; but 
the general affinities of the Malagasy speech with the Malayo-Polynesian group 
are undoubted. In physique the people of Madagascar vary from the almost Negro 
Sukalavas on the west and the Betsileo, Tanala, and Ihara on the south, to the 
straight-haired, short-statured Javanese-like Hoyas in the centre and east. Along 
the north coast there is clear evidence of ancient intermixture with Arabs and 
Hindus, while, of course, there is much Negro blood in the west. On the whole, 
however, the people of Madagascar bear a remarkable resemblance to the different 
types of Mongoloid and Melanesian inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago and 
Papuasin. 

We may surmise that as soou as the enterprising Indonesian immigranta 
into Malaysia, three to four thousand years ago (or more), began to affect the Mon- 
golian-Melanesian-Negrito savages with their Caucasian energy and daring spirit of 
adventure, Malay yoyages in outrigger canoes with mat sails (like those of 
Polynesia) may have extended across the Bay of Bengal from Sumatra to Ceylon 
and Southern India, and later to the Maldiv and Chagos Arehipelagoes, But. there 
is as yot no historical or archieological evidence of such Malay voyages, 

There are indications of an ancient human habitation of the Séohelles 
Archipelago, but not to any great extent, ‘These equatorial islets were without 
inhabitants or traces of inhabitants when first discovered by the Portuguese ancl 
French, ‘There is absolutely no evidence of any anciont huinan settlement on 
Rodriguez, Mauritius or Bourbon (the Mascarenes), or on the Aldabr group, or 
even the Komoro Islands, ‘This last string of volcanio islands which lies. between 
the Zangian coast and Madagascar and which may be the submerged remains of 
great peninsula that nearly connected Africa with Madagascar in the Miocene 
and Pliocene—nearly, but not quite—does not: soem to have received a Malagasy 
population but to have been uninhabited until it was discovered by Arab ships 
about 2000 years agu or more, discovered and partially settled by Arabs 
and by the Negro slayes they brought thither from the mainland, ‘These slaves 
must have been of fainly recent importation—porhapa since the Islamic period 
began, for the dialect they speak is nearly related to the Swabili of Zanzibar, though 
to an archaic form of Swahili, 

The Malay colonization of Madagasoar therefore, though very thorough and 
several times repeated, was singularly limited in its scope, since the Malayo- 
Polynesian adventurers apparently never reached the Muscarene Islands or the 
Komoros! or Zanzitur or the Zangian or Mocambique coasts. Once they had 
landed on Madagascar they appear to have abandoned sea-furing habits; and though 
they retained the outrigger canoes they never ventured in them far from shore. 
The outrigger canoes were afterwards introduced by the Arabs into the Komoros 
and to the Island of Zanzibar, but were never spontaneously adopted by the Bantit 











' There is a good deal of Malagiay blood in the Komoros to-day, but it in dlue to compara 
tively recent immigration and the slave trade of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
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Negroes of the Bast African const. Acconing to tradition there have been repeated 
Malay invasions of Madagasear, the earliest perhaps about 3,000 years ago: the 
Tntest that of the Hovas in (some suggest) the 7th century of the present ers! 
‘The Hovas instinctively fought their way through the antecedent peoples of the 
east coast-belt till they reached the healthy plateaux of the interior. Here in the 
course of some hundreds of years they became « warlike, vigorous nation which in 
the early 18th century set out to conquer all Madagnscar and would have 
succeeded, but for French interference, The Hovas have kept their Malay racial 
characteristics mucli more than the Betaileo, Sakalavas, and other tribes of earlier 
arrival. ‘The Sekalavas have evidently mixed much with the Bantu Negroes of the 
Fast African coast. A number of words of Bantu origin have been imported into 
the Malagasy dialects, but more into those of the west eost than into the xpeech of 
the Hovas, Still the dialectal differences in Malagasy are light and point to a 
certain racial homogeneity. ‘There is, per contra, uot the slightest trace of Malagasy 
influence or blood among the peoples of East Africa, ‘There is a tradition in Kast 
and South Madaguscar that the earliest Malay immigrants found » preceding Negro 
or Negroid race still existing in the fand. ‘These are generally called the “ Va- 
mba," and in inany districts mounds of seemingly artificial origin are called 
“Vazimbo graves” But although both Fronoh and English explorers haye made 
such remarkable discoveries of a fossil and sub-fossil fauna in Madagascar, they 
have either never troubled to investigate these alleged sepulture places of an ancient 
und vanished race of Negro type which may have precesled the Malagasy ; or they 
huye found nothing to support the theory of the existence of a pre-Malagasy 
population. ‘The word “Vaziniba” may have been introduced by the Arabs at the 
time the cannibal Ba-zimba hordes were ravaging the opposite African coast, Bat 
it is difoult to believe that the actual, historical Ba-zimba, who had no canoes with 
which to ford the Zanboxi at first, and were thwarted in their attack on Mombasa 
decane it was an islet separated from the maintand by a narrow tidal creck, 
could have foimd the means of crossing the 300-miles-wide Mogambique 
Channel and invading Madagascar at the time when the Portuguese held command 
of these seus, Considering, moreover, that neither the Bantu Negroes of Kast 
Africas nor the Buslunen who preceded them were possessor of any better 
means of navigation than dug-out canoes or rafts, it is difficult to believe in an 
ancient Negro peopling of Madagascar before the Arabs could serve as transport 
agents. Of course it is just possible that the mysterions race that built the 
‘Zealubwet walls anil temples and commenced wining for gold in South-east 

















1 Tm the opinion of the late Professor A. H. Keane, who has given un excellant nésumd of tho 
question in hie Mon: Boat aed Pron (1800), the Hova departure from Ja ot Sumatra mane 
have been mach earlier than only twelve kindred years ago. The reader is algo referred to 
Madagascar, ete, by BF. Gautier, Paris, 1903, 

There ix eemogly no etymological connection between -rimba, a Bants tribal name-root 
appliod amongst others {o the cannibal raiders from Southorn Congoland in the 16th 
century), and Zim:Batee, which simply means ‘ntones” in the Karatia dialects, from -habiee, 
-bavee, & stone, and Zin-, a plural prefix, 
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‘Africa may also have invaded Madagascar, But in such ease they are more likely 
to have been pre-Islamic Arabs or Hamites rather than Negroes. 

Tt has been stated by Capitaine M, Guillain, Sir Richant Burton, and other 
writers on East Africa in the middle 19th century that Malay sailing vessels 
have been blown by strong easterly winds from Java to the East African coasts once 
or twice within the last hundred yeurs, But the thorough and repeated colonization 
of Madagascar by a Malayo-Polynesian race was scarcely a matter of mere accident, 
and arguesa certain design, though a bold one, at the period of itsinception. Another 
enigma in the history of East Africa is; If the Malay-Polynesians could colonize 
Madagascar deliberately or even accidentally, why did they not reach Kast Africa 
in similar numbers and leave unmistakable marks of their former presence there 
in the native raves, the languages, manners, and oustoms? ‘There is no greater 
puzale in the history of human migrations, 

(2) The Nilotio Negroes early came under the influence of that. primitive or 
modified form of white man, the Hamite, ‘This influence is to be seen in not only 
the physique of some of the Nilotic types, but in’ several of their language- 
groups in which there exist numerals obviously borrowed from Gala or Somali, and 
in which there are other word-roots of apparently ancient incorporation. Whether 
the discrimination of sex, masculine and feminine, is directly derived from the 
impact and influence of the Hamite, is open to question, Most, if not all, of the 
Nilotic tongues, and the mysterious and isolated Bongo of the Bahr-al-Ghazal, 
distinguish in their pronoun-particles between masculine and feminine, “he” and 
“she.” But this may be only a further development of a principle already at work 
in the Banta tongues, in which there has been a tendeney from remote times 
towards the institution of  feminino particle or prefix (without a concord) derived 
from a word meaning “mother " (na, nya), or to identify the diminutive prefix hit 
(which possesses a concord) with a feminine sense, anil the root-word for “ woman,” 
-ka, At the same time a male profix, a, a, or 8, exists in some of the Banty 
tongues and is related to a root-word for “father,” Ib is, at any rate, noteworthy 
that the feminine particle or prefix in the Nilotic tongues, which is usually wa and 
which consequently offers some resemblance to the Bantu " mother” prefix, is unlike 
anything assooiated with the feminine gender in the Humitic or Semitic groups, 
wherein the feminine letter or partiole (prefix andl suffix) is ¢ or ti in its pristine 
form. 

But about the 17th century of the Christian era (as nearly as we can ealou- 
late by deductions from native traditions and from the prevalence of Bantu place- 
names) some distance to the north of the present Bantu frontier there began a decided 
movement southwards up the valley of the Mountain Nile on the part of the Nilotio 
Nogroos, such as are represented at the present day by the Shiluk, Bari, and Lotuku, 
‘The Shiluk? type sent considerable colonies southwards, overrunning Sudanese 





1 This word is an Arabic corruption of a tribal onme which waa probably something like 
Chott originally, bat it is a convenient term for the inclusion of a special group of the Nilotio 
peoples of which the existing Shiluk aro representative, 
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tribes like the Madi (of West-central African affinities). ‘Thus there were founded 
sottlements of the Alura group on the shores of the Albert Nyanza, and of the 
Acholi and Gang tribes between Karamojo and the Victoria Nile, and the much 
orther-afield oolony of the Ja-luo in the Kavirondo country east of the Victoria 
Nyanza, In Kavirondo, Bukedi, and Bunyoro, and possibly even the southern 
part of the Madi country, the Nilotio tribes wore certainly preceded by the Bantu, 
judging from the prevalence of a Banta type of place-name, especially those with 
the prefix pa-. Earlier still, perhaps, the Nandi group of Nilotio peoples had 
migrated southwards from the west coast of Lake Rudolf (perhaps expelled by the 
Turkana) and had colonized the platewus and mountains of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa from about $°N, latitude to 6°S, latitude, They have imparted. their 
present characteristios in language and customs to the hunting tribe of the 
Andorobo, which now ranges nearly to the equatorial coast of the Indian Ovean and 
far south into German East Africa, Such of the broken tribes of northern German 
East Africa near the Victoria Nyanza as are not a kind of bastard Hamitic (Re-segeju, 
ote), or are nnclassed like the Mbugu, Mbulunge, or Sandawi, belong to this 
Nandi group in language, 

Simultaneously with these convulsions (we may guess), a thind group of 
Nilotio Negroes, the Bari-Lotuka-Turkana, sent out its pastoral herdsmen and. ite 
cattle-loving giants, ‘These in their southward march have left the Teso or Elgumi 
people near Mount Elgon, the Turkana and allied tribes on the west coast of Lake 
Rudolf, and most noticeably the Masai of British and German East Africa, 

‘Tho Masai boone noteworthy as migrants and raiders, and touched the fringe of 
recorded history no earlien than the first half of the 19th century. At that 
time, when Krapt and Rebmann and other German missionaries were penetrating 
from the coust towards the great Snow Mountains, they were made aware of the 
Masai or Oigob raiding peoples, who were pressing the Banta in all directions, 
driving them towards the coast or up into the mountains. ‘They noted that thers 
were two types of Masai, though it might be added, there was practically no 
lingnistic difference betwoon the two, The earlier arrivala were known by the 
‘Swahili name of Kuavi or Kuafl, and apparently described themselves as Oigob, 
‘They were agrioultural as well ax cattle-loving, and became much more plucable 
than the prouder Masai, who pressed on them from the west and virtually destroyed 
them in course of time. Before European influence interposed a check, the Masai in 
their southward raids had reaohed as far ns 7° 8. latitude. 

(8) In the south-west of Afriou far-reaching convulsions were caused by a 
relatively small band of invading Hottentots, The Dutch settlers in Cape Colony: 
had imparted some knowledge of Christianity and elements of material civilization 
to their Hottentot serfs and servants, whom they did not always treat very well, 
One family of three brothers, which had assumed the Dutch nickname of 
Afrikaner, revolted against the oruel treatment of their master or employer, shot 
hhim, and escaped north of the Omnge River with all the plunder and arms on 
which they could Tay hands. These Afrikaners were daring men of reckless courage, 
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strong swimmers, ferocious fighters, and ruthless slayers of big game. North of the 
‘Orange River they soon collected a band of adherents, mostly Hottentots and 
Bushmen, but also a few nondescript Negroes, eseaped Bantu slaves from 
Capo Colony, ‘Their numbers increased by birth and immigration ; and at last in 
the sixties of the 19th century they had become the dominant power in what 
is now German Sonth-west Africa, and carried om a bloody warfare with the Bantu- 
speaking Ova-Herero. 

‘The Hottentot race is possibly composed of an ancient Negro—? proto-Bantu— 
or even semi-Cancasian (Hamitic) invading element in South-western Africa, mixed 
with the blood of the indigenous Bushman population. ‘The Bushman element now 
greatly predominates in the Hottentot physique. When South Africa was first dis- 
covered by the Portuguese and the Dutch, there seem to have been two very distinct 
types of Hottentot, one much more civilized than the other. ‘The more savage Hot- 
tentots were simply larger and stronger Bushmen, using weapons superior to those 
of the Bushman, but not possessing domestic cattle or sheep, The other tribes 
found in the more central part of southernmost A frica—eastern Cape Colony—were 
much more pleasing in appearance, and not only possessed damestic cattle of 
‘an ancient Egyptian breed, but had already trained them as riding animals. Hot- 
tentots of this type, especially amongst the women, are described by the European 
pioneers as being good-looking or handsome, the women especially +o, Not only in 
Ianguage' but in culture and in bodily characteristics, there would seem to 
have been some slight element of the Hamitie Caucasian in the Hottentot, and 
this, considerably reinforced by the constant intermarriages between Dutch nettlors 
and Hottentot women, made of the Hottentota in the 19th century a conquering 
rave wherever they eame into contact with pare-blood Negroes or Bushmen. 

Tt was, of course, mainly the possession of firearms and the knowledge how to 
‘use them that gave to the Namakwa Hottentots, under the leadership of that 
remarkable Afrikaner clan, the position of a conquering race throughout South- 
‘west Africa during the second half of the 19th century. ‘The Afrikaner olan 
and its adherents penetrated northwards during the last hundred years till they 
actually menaced the Portuguese settlements in Southern Angola, But for the 
intervention of the Germans they would probably have exterminated or enslaved 
the tall Bantu Herero and Ovambo. 

On the other hand, in the more central parts of South Africa, the bastard 
Hottentots or “ Grikwa,” working in closer sympathy—almost allianoe—with the 
missionaries and the British authorities, opened up the way to Bechuanaland and 
the Western Transvaal. In 1884 Germany intervened in the affairs of South-west 
Africa (because of the maltreatment of German missionaries by the Namakwa 


* ‘The existence of the click language—Sandawi—south-east of the Victoria Nyanza—which 
‘has light root affinities with Hottentot, yot is spoken by adegraded Hamitic race, is an instance 
of how the Hottentote of South-west Africa may have arisen. ‘The Hamitic afinities of the 
Hottentot dialects are confined to sex distinction and sex-indicating particle, a somewhat 
‘parallel instance to Hausa. ‘There is apparently no sex discrimination in Sandawi 
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Hottentots), Subsequently, between 1890 and 1906 it cost the Germans several 
millions sterling and the lives of soveral thousand German soldiers, before there 
thirty or forty thousand Hottentots and Hottentotized Negroes could be subdued, 
mainly by extermination, 8 

(4) The Zulu conquests of South-east Afrioa began about the sume period, 
the opening years of the 19th century, Dingiswayo, a Zulu refugee returning 
after years of exile in Portuguese East Africa, secured the chieftainship of a small 
lan in Zululand proper, and laid the foundations of the Zulu monarchy’ He was 
succeeded by Chaka, who became a mighty conqueror, bul whowe conquests were 
largely futile owing to his wild-beast love of slaughter, But he was the indireot 
means of sending two of his great captains on subsidiary careers of conquest— 
Mosilikatse on the north-west, and Soohangane on the north-east. Tn addition to 
this, other Zulu bands, known generally as the Bangoni, wandered northwards on 
their own account, raiding and ravaging, until at last from sheer weariness of travel 
they settled down as overlords amongst submissive populations, Mosilikatse carried 
the Zulu language and the Zulu blood across the Transvaal to what is now known 
‘4 Matebeleland and the western Karafa or Mashona country. His rule, however, 
‘and his tribal influence stopped short at the Zambezi. 

His efforts were countered in that direotion by the equally warlike Makololo, 
the Basuto followers of Sebituane, The general upset caused by these Zulu 
‘conyulsions in South-east Africa had sent streaming northwards hundreds of thousands 
of Bechuana? first us refugees and then, as they grew bold, as raiders and oon 
querora. A hundred years ago or more one band of these—the Ba-hurutse or 
Bafurutso—had turned northwards and partly settled the Ngami Lake region and 
partly the tanks of the Upper Zamberi, where they left behind them the tribal 
name “Barotse.” But Sebituane's followers, the Makololo, belonged rather more 
to the Basuto or southernmost Bechuana stock. ‘They had conquered nearly 
all Upper Zambezia by the middle of the 19th century, and although the 
indigenous tribes and dynasties returned to power after 1804, the ugly Makololo 
dialect of Sechusna remains (unfortunately) the official language of Northern 
‘Zambezia at the present day, where it does not give way to the still uglier " Kitchen 
Kafir.” 

‘The descendants and slaves of Mosilikateo’s Zalus have settled down as the 


§ Zulu powor arose from one of the eaaternmont of the many Kali clans of South Afrien—a 
tall, good-looking Bantu people, with a mspicion of » Caucasian strain in thelr blood, 
derived, it-may be, from those unknown Caucasian bailders of Zimbabwe, or even from 
‘hat remote Egyptian strain which Ix 90 prominent to the oye in the more aristocratic Bantu 
tribes of Contral and Eastern Africa, ‘The Zulus were armed for those far-reaching conquosta 
by tho ideas of discipline and organization which they obtained from tho example of the 
whito man in the late 18th wil enrly 19th centuries 

¥ The Bechoana, anciontly allied 10 the Zulu-Kafr group, had reached Central Zambezin 
about the 14th to 16th conuturits, Some connect them in otigin with the Ba-zimba cannibals 
‘of South Congoland. ‘They forced their way in the 10th to 17th conturiee through the Karaiin 
people of Monomotapa and reached the ‘Transvaal, which they colonized, after expelling oF 
‘absorbing the Buakanen. 
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“ Matebele,” a name given to them by the Bechuana. The followers of ‘Sochangane 
mostly became known as the Aba-gaza, and founded, 30 to speak, the Zulu State of 
Gazaland in South-east Africa. They were first made famous by their ravages on 
the Portuguese Zambezi settlements in the early 19th century. In this direction 
they were called the “ Landins,” no doubt a corruption of the Zulu proper name, 
Unilandine. But the Landins may also have belonged to the bands ordinarily 
termed Abangoni. The Abangoni under various lesders crossed the Zambezi in 
the twenties and thirties of the 19th century and founded powerful kingdoms in 
‘West and South-west Nyasaland. Others of them passed to the east side of the 
lake or round its northern extremity, and became the dreaded Ma-gwangara of 
German East Africa, also known as the Maviti, Mazitu, Machonde, or Manindi. 
Bands of these Abangoni founded powerful kingdoms in South-west and West Nyasa- 
Jand and in the far north became known as the Batuta,and reached to the east coast 
‘of Tanganyika and even to within sight of the waters of the Victoria Nyanza, before 
their efforts died out and they became merged in the resident population, These 
facts have to be borne in mind by the ethnologist and philologist ; otherwise, 
finding Zulu clicks and Zulu word-roots, head-dresses, shields, and customs on the 
verge of Equatorial Africa, he may strive at wrong conclusions regarding the 
development of Bantn speech and history generally, unless he realizes that the 
presence of the Zulu speech and phonology and Zulu customs and names in 
Eastern Africa and Nyasaland can be explained by the tribal convulsions which 
occurred in South Africa a hundred years ago and led to those extraordinary Zulu 
raids which reached from the 30th northward to the 3rd degree of south latitude. 

(5) Traders and missionaries who had begun to settle on the Gaboon coast 
in the first half of the 19th century, recorded the turmoil and loss of life which was 
taking place duoto the invasion of these equatorial coastlands in the basin of the Ogowe. 
by a much dreaded race of cannibal Negroes of splendid physique. These were the 
Ba-fang (as they sometimes call themselves generically), the Pahouin of the French 
and Fan of the earlier British explorers. The Fang were lighter in skin colour 
and better looking in facial features than the Negroes of the Gaboon-Cameroons 
coastline, They used cross-bows and were clever iron-emiths. The men went 
nude before they came under coast influence. We now know that the Fang 
migration was due west from the Western Mubangi and Sanga rivers; also from 
the Upper Sanga, down the Nyong river to South Cameroons. They are to be divided 
fat tho present day into three different groups: the Bulu (farthest east), the Yaunde 
(north), and the Osieba or Fang (south). The Fang would appear to have migrated 
from the Haya country, north-west of the Mabangi country, some five or more 
centuries ago. Here they were impressed with the southernmost influence of the 
Sudan, and tinctured with « superior strain of northern blood. ‘They issued from 
this region speaking a semi-Banta tongue, but then for some centuries dwelt in 
close contact with West Congo Bantu, from whom they borrowed numerals, many 
wonl-roots, and some prefixes. 
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Finally, there is that question of vast importance, the modern European 
colonization of Africa, Africa, we have seen—so far as indications of archwology 
and language go—has been anciently and continuously permeated by the white 
man, who in some shape or form or attenuated intermixture has provoked all race 
movements of great importance, 

‘Tho definite and the modern European colonization of the Dark Continent began 
with tho establishment of tho Roman Empire. After a long break, it was followed 
by the maritime wars and slave tmde of the Saracens and Moors, which imported 
hundreds of thousands of Greck, Slav, Italian, French, and even British captives 
into Northern Afrioa, In the 19th oentury there followed the commercial Greok 
and Italian colonization of Lower Egypt, and the Maltese, French, Italian and 
Spanish colonization of North Africa. ‘The Dutch had begun to colonize South 
Africa at the close of the 17th century. ‘The Portugueso colonized Angola to a 
limited extent at the same time, and especially during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, producing, however, not as the Dutch had done, a solidly established, 
pure white people on African soil, but a rice of half-castes ; who, however, have 
had most potent influence on the civilization and the commervial development 
ot West-central Africa. 

The Dutch were followed in South Afriea by the British and the Germans. The 
French have partially colonized Madagascar, as well as their old plantation colonies 
of Mauritius and Réunion, ‘The Italians will shortly make a new Italy in the 
Tripolitaine. Spain undoubtedly will colonize a good deal of Northern Morocco. 
‘Tho British are founding white men’s colonies in Nyasaland, Rhodesia, and 
Equatorial East Africa, Once again, Africa is about to receive a most powerful 
infusion of Caueasian blood. 


SuaManten ConcLustons AND SrEcULATIONS oF THE AUTHOR. 


The broad central part of Africa from Senegambia to Somaliland, north of the 
Mubangi-Wele River, has evidently been densely and continuously populated by 
Negro and Negroid races for a hundred thousand years or so, The reasons for 
arriving at this conclusion are the evident ancient destruction of forests and 
diminution of game by human agenoy over all but the very humid districts, the 
apparent ancientness of the stone implements, the extraordinary number and 
diversity of the speech faznilies and distinct languages, and tho isolated character of 
many of these, Such linguistic developments and singularities would suggest « 
considerable space of time, an abundant and persistent population, 

Further, the more primitive Negro peoples of forested (i.e, West and West 
central) Afric offer a remarkable degree of affinity in the phonology of their 
speech, in their customs, weapons, utensils, and body-adormments with the Mela- 
nesians and Qneanio Negroes of New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, and 
Solomon Islands, and even Fiji. ‘Those aflinities and peculiarities, however, ate 
not shared with the Bushman of South Africa in the same degree. 
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South Africa was seemingly the home of man of a generalized (perhaps 
Negroid) type at a period which may be computed at some 10,000 to 50,000 
‘years distant from the present day though as yet the approximate remoteness 
of the earliest human remains and artefacts cannot be guessed with any precision. 
Apparently the Bushman type was not the earliest human race in South Africa, 
ut was preceded by a rao with fairly large brain capacity and slightly Caucasian 
ainities, As yot there are no definite discoveries of undeniably ancient pure Negro 
inhabitants in the regions to the south of the Zambezi. 

‘The Bushmen are aberrant, specialized, and, perhaps, degenerate Negroids, 
displaying searcely any affinity with the true Negro beyond the spiral, tightly 
curled hair, Amongst themselves they share certain peoulinrities of physical con- 
formation but vary in regard to the shape of the head, the degree of prognathism, 
development of brow-ridges, and stature. ‘Though they all agree in general 
features of phonology—the extessive use of clicks, of nasal and guttural sounds, 
and tennity or paucity of vowels—yet judged by the degree of affinities in word- 
roots their languages differ so widely from one another that a considerable 
period of time is required to account for their divergence from a common stock. 
On the other hand, the resemblance between the three or four Hottentot dialects 
is close and shows that no very long period can have elapsed sinoe the ancestors 
of the existing Hottentots formed one people living within a restricted area. 
‘Though a Bushman-like race extends northwards between the Kunene and Upper 
amber rivers, so far no specimen of Bushman pictorial art has been found north 
of the Zambezi or in South-east Africa. Indications of the existence of a race 
using stone implements like those of the Strandloopers and Bushmen ooour not 
only all over South Africa, but also through Northern Zambezia to the vicinity ot 
‘Tanganyika and eastward to Mocambique. One or two historical references and 
‘ variety of native traditions lead to the conclusion that Bushmen-like, click- 
language people persisted in Nyusaland and the Mogambique province down to 
within « few hundred years ago, Other fainter indications—chiefly the occurrence 
of the Sandawi cliok-language and sporadic instances of Bushman physical 
peculiarities—suggest: the former existence of a Bushman-like raco over all Bast 
Africa,“ Strandlooper” (South African cave-men) stone and bono implements and. 
shell ornaments and pictorial designs can be matched in Algeria, 

‘The arrival of the Hottentots as a band of conquering, cattle and sheep. 
keeping people in South-west Africa did not much precede that of the Bantu in 
time, The cultural and linguistio altinities of the Hottentots suggest. their being 


' Vory fow data exist by which the age of the Cave men of South Africa and their artefucts 
‘an bedetermined. ‘These remains, however (and others in Northern Rhodesia), are associated 
with the bones of mammals Jong sinco extinct, thongh how long we do not know ; for instance, 
With the gigantic buffalo (Bos lini), & large horse (Equus mosimus, an exaguerated develop- 
ment of the sebra), vanished type of rhinoceros, aud even—in the ‘Transvaal—with a 
rmustodon. But wich mammalian types may have persisted to a very late date iu Southern 
Africa, Similar archaic mammals have survived all climatic changes and the attacks of mvage 
snan, only to be extinguished in a few years by British sportsmen in the 10th century, 
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intluenced by some Hamitio invasion of Eastern Equatorial Africa, say 2,000 to 
8,000 years ago, 

‘The Congo-Angola coastlands, especially north of the Kwanza River, and the 
constlands of Zanzibar, down to the Ruvuna River, and the east const of Lake 
Nynsa and actual valley of the Zambezi, contain some evidence of comparatively 
ancient haman habitation, But the heart of Central Aftica—mainly the central 
basin of the Congo—as yet produces no sign of ancient human penetration and 
settlement. So far no stone implements have been obtained between the Mubangi 
River on the north and the table-lands:and hill country which fringe the Congo 
Jasin on the south und west, though they are common in the cataract region of the 
‘Western Congo, 

But the south-eastern fringe of the Congo Basin, and especially the Wot 
‘Tanganyika and Katanga regions, are rich in stone implements and evidences of 
comparatively ancient; metal workings (copper aud iron), The reported vast sub- 
terrnean dwellings and caves in Kntanga call urgently for scientific investigation, 
Some of the existing cave-dwellers are said to bo Bushman-like in appearance. 
This region yields * Stranilooper” implements, 

‘The Bantu occupation of ‘Trans-Zamberian South Africa does not go back 
traditionally more than abont 1,200 to 1,800 years, ‘The only immediate 
predecessors of the Bantu in South-central and South Africa seem to-have been 
the Congo P'ygmies in the Congo tusin and Bushmen and Hottentots south of the 
Zamberi, There are no traces remaining of pre-Bantu people in East Africa 
(other than Bushmen) south of the Sth parallel of S. latitude; though the 
Zmbabwe ruins and «certain non-Bantu, non-Bushman element in the tongues of 
the south-east coast belt (Zambei Delta to Sabi River) suggest the previous 
existence in that region of peoples who were neither Bushman nor Bantu in 
language, and far superior to either in culture, ‘The ancient pottery dug up from a 
dopth of 10 foot or so in East Nyasaland is somewhat superior in make to the 
pottery maie there at the present day. 

In East Africa—but not markedly so, south of the 4th degree of 8, lntitude— 
there is somo linguistic, oultural, and physical evidence to ‘show that this region 
‘was anciently inhabited by Bushmen, Pygmy, Forest, and Sudaness Negroos. But 
there is no trace of an aboriginal Negro people in Somaliland proper. Much of 
Abyssinia, Galaland, Egypt and North Afrion (besides the Sahara Desert and the 
Northern Sudan) hw an ancient Negro population, 

All North Africa and much of the Sahara to the northern limits of the Sudan 
abounds with ancient rock engravings recalling in style and fidelity of reproduction 
‘of animal life the drawings of the cave-men of Western Europe rather more than 
the Atyle of the Strandlooper anil Bushman. Such indications as there are in these 
records of the rocks of the human figure suggest a man of generalized Caucasian 
type mther than a Negro, Stone worship and the uso of stone in building and 
sepulttre extend from North Africa southwards across the desért region to Sene= 
‘gunbin (sporadically) and the northern parts of the Sudan, and to Somaliland, 
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‘The superstitious use of stone in connection with religion, burial, and after-death 
memorial reappears again in Yoruba, in the North-west Cameroons and adjoining 
Calabar region (Ekoi-land), Elsewhere there is scarvely a trace of the structural 
use of stone (except the piling-up of cairns of small stones as a superstition) 
over all Negroland until one reaches the region between the Zamberi, the 
Limpopo, and the Sabi—the Zimbabwe country. 

In the heart of forested Negro Africa, from French Guinea to South-central 
‘Congoland, seood everywhere takes the place of stone as material for utensils, as object 
‘of worship and ax memorials of the dead. ‘The area of wood use and wood worship, 
moreover, was of much wider extension formerly and covered nearly all East Africa, 

The Bantu languages were called into existence by the immigration into the 
Central Sudan of some Fula-like race of semi-Caucasians, speaking “class and 
concord" language. In wor-roots the Bantu tongues have their nearest affinities 
with the “semi-Bantu” languages of the Benue, Lower Niger, and Calabar- 
Cameroons, In syntax they have also slight affinities with the Kordofan and the 
Nilotic groups. I think we may further surmise that after they were created by the 
‘impact of some language influence like that of the Fula type, they were additionally 
—it w later date—reacted upon by slight Hamitic influence on the part of some 
such people us the Gals. ‘This impact probably took place after the ancestors of the 
Bantu had occupied the central region of the Great Nile Lakes, and after they had 
sent out their first hordes of invaders into the Northern Congo forest-belt, towards 
the Atlantic (Cameroons) coast. I believe this Bantu conquest and occupation of 
the sonthern third of Africa to have been an event of comparatively recent times, 
deginning, perhaps, not more than 2,000 years ago. Parts of the Congo basin 
were perhaps only occupied 400, 600, and 900 years ago, Some of the 
pre-existing Sudanese Negroes, whose ancestors were overwhelmed and " Bantuized," 
still remain with their non-Bantn languages along the course of the Northern Congo, 
Elsewhere, however, in Northernmost and in Central Congoland, there have 
been subsequent Sinlanese invasions which have overridden and forved back the 
Bantu. ‘The Bantu-speaking Negroes, with their cattle-keoping aristocracius 
(anciently of Gala origin), have from their earliest days and traditions been 
assoointed with the use of metals, first copper and then iron, No doubt it 
wns this knowledge and these superior weapons which enabled them to displace 
and assimilate so rapidly the pre-existing Negro tribes, still in the Stone age or 
only using weapons and utensils of wood, horn, or boue. 

‘The Malay colonization of Madagasoar was an episode which extended perhaps 
over a period of about 1,200 years, beginning about 3,000 years ago and terminating 
with the arrival of the Hovas about 1,800 years ago, ‘There aro vague traditions 
among the Malagasies that they found this great island sparsely populated by 
some pre-existing Negro race which buried its dead in graves surmounted with 
stones. Later on, the Himyaritic Arabs, trading to Madagascar about the 
beginning of the Christian era, transported thither many Negro slaves from the 
opposite Mocambique and Zanzibar coasts, ‘These Negroes presumably had then) 
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no more than now, no suitable vessels for sea-faring, therefore they could only have 
come to the island on Ward the Arab daus and mitepe. But by some means or 
other they came in sufficient numbers to colour the skin of the Malay invaders, 
crisp their hair and influence their speech with numerons Bantu roots. 

‘Lastly, in deciphering the faintly reconled bumaan history of Africa, one seems 
to see in the White Man, the Caucasian, the primwm mobile, the chief causer and 
inspirer of racial migrations, disturbances, remoulding of peoples, uprise of religious 
beliefs, creation of new languages, new arts, especially of agriculture and the 
domestication of animals, ‘The White Man has been the cause of all good progress 
fas well us of all the annectant misery and strife which hang on the Hanks of 
upward evolution, And so potent has been the Caucasian in the history of Africa, 
tas of Asin and Ooesnia—perhaps even of prehistoric North America—that it has 
needed but the slightest admixture of his blood with that of the Negro to effect 
these far-reaching resalts. 


‘When and since my paper was read before the Royal Anthropological Institute 
in June, the following criticisms have heen received ; together with others—verbal 
and epistolary—which I have attended to in my revised text. But I append the 
remarks of Mr, Emil Torday, Mr. T. Athol Joyce and Professor C. G. Seligmann as 
they stand — 


‘The intimate personal acquaintance Sir Harry Jobnston has with the 
‘various inhabitants of Africa (including the white men inhabiting the north, smong 
whom he began his brilliant career) makes him a much fitter person to judge their 
respective merits than most of us who only know one rico or the other and conse- 
quently are prejudiced in its favour, I admit my partiality for the black man and 
consequently have to distrust my own judgment when I feel convinced by certain 
arguments that seem to prove to my satisfaction that we aro indebted to the Negro 
for the vety keystone of our modem civilization and that we owe him the 
diseovery of iron, 

‘Phat iron could be discovered by accident in Afrioa seems beyond doubt: if 
this is so in other parts of the world, I am not competent to say. I will only 
remind you that Schweinfurt and Petherick record the fact that in the northem 
part of East Africa smelting fornaces are worked without artificial air current and, 
‘on the other hand, Stuhlmann and Kollman found near Victoria Nyanza that the 
natives simply mixed powdered ore with charcoal and by introduction of air 
currents obtained the metal, ‘These simple processes make it possible that iron 
‘should have been discovered in East or Central Africa, No bronze implements 
have ever been found in black Africa; had the Africans received iron from 
the Egyptians, bronze would have proceded this metal and all traces of it 
would not have disappeared. Black Africa was for a long time an exporter of 
fron and even in the 12th century exports to India and Java are recorded by Idrisi. 

Ttis dificult to imagine that Egypt should have obtained iron from Europe 
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where the oldest find (in Hallstadt) cannot be of an earlier period than 800 a0.) or 
from Asia, where iron is not known before 1000 2.c., and where, in the times of 
Ashur Nazir Pal it was still used concurrently with bronze, while iron beads have 
been only recently discovered by Messrs. G. A. Wainwright and Bushe Fox in a 
predynastio grave and where a piece of this metal, possibly a tool, was found in the 
masonry of the great pyramid. 

‘We, must, however, not forget that no archmological work whatever has been 
carried out-in the greatest part of Africs, and future discoveries may disprove all 
that is said above. The country west from Lake Mweru and of the Lukalaba 
Zualabs) with its great number of undisturbed eaves ought to attract the 
archeologist who wants to contribute to this most fascinating research in the 
‘ancient history of Africa. 

E Torpay. 


It is a matter of great regret to me that I am unable to be present at the 
reading of Sir Harry Johnston’s paper this afternoon ; but through the kindness of 
the author and the Secretary of the Institute I have had the opportunity of seeing 
an advance proof. I wish I could have expressed personally my congratulations to 
the author for the clear-sighted manner in which he has reduced a most bewildering 
mass of evidence to order; the material which must have passed under his hands 
is very vast, and its nature makes the continent of Africa perhaps the most 
difficult of all to view as an organized whole as far as the tribal movements are 
concerned. ‘The paper represents, I know well, years of labour, and contains only 
the results, On the importance of those results it is unnecessary to dwell; but the 
ethnologist is always asking for more, and I should like to express the hope that 
Sir Harry will at some time give us the chief points of evidence concerning his 
most important conclusions as well. This could not, of course, be done within the 
limits of a paper; Iam hoping for a book, and I trast that Sir Harry will perform 
yet another service to ethnology in producing it, 

Among the various kinds of evidence which the author has considered, I 
believe that linguistic evidence has taken the principal place. Unfortunately my 
studies have been limited to the culture and traditions of the varions tribes, and it 
is a great satisfaction to me personally to find that the conclusions which I have 
‘been led to form correspond in the main to those which Sir Harry has based on a 
‘more extensive knowledge. Nearly all my remarks consist in that request for 
more which, as I said above, is always on the lips of the insatiable race of 
cethnologists. 

First as to the Fula I cannot quite gather from the paper the exact 
ethnological position which the author would give them. In one place he seems to 
regard them as present in Africa before the immigration of the Berbers, and as 
distinct from the “Libyan” section of peoples of which these Berbers are the 
nucleus. If so, whence did they come? [Presumably from western North Africa, 


* Gorman authorities would make this 2000 xc., of even earlier. —H. HL J. 
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like the Berbers, whom they preceded. ‘They may be the more or less negrified 
rumains of the Neolithio hunters and hordsmen of Mauretania —H. H. J. ‘They 
‘are first beard of in Senegal, and all their movements of which we have evidence 
Ihave been from west to east. Their geographical position and their physical 
appearance make them a very convenient link between the Berber, Tuareg. and 
‘Tibba on the one hand, and the Mandingo and Negro on the other; and I have 
hitherto rogardéd them as an intermediate tribe, Tt is true that the Berbers 
are in the main ogrioulturists, the Fula cattle-keepers, but here the Tuareg and 
‘Tibbu furnish the Tink, wince these tribes have boen forced to abandon agriculture 
owing to their desert environment, 

1 gather that the author is inclined to regard the Libyans as, in the main, of 
Therian stock, and therfore distinct from the Hamite. This point of view is 
supported by the cultural evidence. Wherever the Harite is found, pure or diluted 
with Negroid admixture, the keeping of cattle always assumes paramount 
importance, while the Berber, except where he tins had a pastoral life forved upon 
hhim by his environment, is prineipally an ugrioulturist. {am inclined to regard 
the Hamitic element in the Libyan peoples as entirely negligible unless some 
evidence other than linguistic ean be found. We know that linguistic evidence is 
‘at times unstable, as in the case of the Barotse country, where the Sesuto speech 
survives, though the Makololo who introduced it were wiped out to a man in 
historical times. 

‘When the author states with emphasis that the Zimbabwe ruins are not 
Negro, Iam quite prepared to agree with him if he uses the term in the narrow 
seuse, But if he means to exclude the Bantu also, then I find myself, to my 
regret, on the other side, We are beginning to find that the Banta is not so 
[primitive ax at first thought ; recent investigations have brought to light « sociology 
and system of government considerably more complicated than ut first suspected, 
especially as far as the greater kingdoms, Bushongo, Lunda, Benin, ete,, are con- 
cerned. The architecture of the ruins is on a very low plane, ani we know that 
the econouneal activity of the Negroid, ax far as work implying communal labour 
is concerned, depends solely on the personality of the chief; and Africa has 
produced miny chiefs of great force of character. No remains other than fragments 
of porcelain of comparatively recent date, implying external connection have been 
found in connection with the ruins. The ruins themselves do not resemble any 
Daildings elsewhere, and in any ease the onus of proof must Tie with those who 
‘wish to invoke some external influence, If Sir Harry has evidence of such I 
should like to urge him to publish it, 

‘As to Egyplian influouoe ; Tam inetined to think that the author is inetined 
to overrate ita-extent. ‘That the tribes in the immediate radius of the Nile valley 
were alfected by ita culture it would be hard to disbelieve ; but I would urge that 
there is no evidence for supposing that this influence reached West Africa. ‘The 
presence of beaily of Moditorranean type is no evidence, Beads aro the most 
exasperating objects with which the museum man has to deal. ‘They are universally 
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propensity for travel; I need only mention Katanga copper, which in early 
days travelled far to the north and north-west, and formed a regular article of 
import among tribes who were never near the Katanga. Also we know that 





maize and tobacco in the interior of Africa anticipated by centuries the arrival of 
the white man who introduced it on the coast. Nor can I admit that the art of 
the Bushongo or Bini bears any striking resemblance to that of Egypt, In fact I 
have for a long time held the other view, viz, that many points of Egyptian 
culture, and especially of religion, ure based on practices and beliefs which are 
Nogro in origin. 

‘With regard to the specialized culture of the Bushongo, I think it is clear 
that they brought little of it with them. Tradition is quite categorical at least on 
the subject of weaving. It is expressly stated that they wore barkoloth until a 
very recent date, and this material survived until contemporary times as the garb 
of ceremony. We even know the name of the king in whose reign weaving was 
adopted from the tribes to the west of their present home, 

There arv two movements of pooples on the importance of which to Africa I 
should like to lay stress, ‘The first of these is that which caused the Bushonyo 
migration, and which, I believe, gave rise also to the easterly movement of the 
-Azande and the westerly movement of the Fang, These thrve tribes appear to te 
connected by many points of similarity, expecially the use of the throwing-knife 
(Shongo means undoubtedly throwing-knife). Moreover their traditional rontes 
of migration seem to coincide in the region of the Shari where this weapon 
is still in use, It is possible that the Fang migration may be later than 
that of the Azande and Bushongo, between whom the cultural connection is, 
partioularly close. 

‘The second movement is that attendant upon the formation of the Lunda 
Empire, which had such far-reaching effects upon Angola and the Kwango, Kwilu 
and Loange districts, I haye recently worked out the complicated tribal movements 
to which it gave rise, from a number of sources including certain information brought: 
back by Mr. Torday. ‘This account now awaits publication in Belgium, and will be 
found to confirm Sir Harry Johnston. Also I have information concerning the 
westerly spread of tribes from Tanganyika, relating mainly to the great Batetela 
‘People, and based almost entirely on Mr. Torday’s material. This though worked 
out two years ugo, is still in the Belgian printer’s hands. 

T wish that Thad had the time to give # longer study to a communication of this 
importance; the foregoing remarks embody my first impressions. In concluding 
1 should like to offer the author my thanks, as a student of African ethnology, for 
his courage in attacking so complicated a subject, and in presenting a conorete 
scheme which must be a valuable guide for future research. I hope that he will 
not stop here, but will eventually give us in book form a fuller and more detailed 
treatment of the question, in which he will disouss at length the various points of 
evidence upon which his conclusions are based. ‘T, Aron Joyce, 
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In answer to the foregoing criticisms I add the following remarks on (a) the 
originating or the introduction of iron working in Negro Africa, and (6) the 
“ethnological” character of the Zimbabwe buildings and culture. 

With regard to iron, I would refer readers to the article by W. Belck on 
“The Discoveries of the Art of Inm Manufacture," in the Berlin Zeitschrift fur 
Btknologie, 1910 (there is an English translation published in the 1911 Annual 
Report of the the Smithsonian Institute), and to the article on “ Hallstadt” in the 
Eneyelopeniia Britannica and other writings of Professor W. Ridgeway, based on 
much German and Austrian research work; also to my book, George Grenfell and 
‘the Congo, Tt seems to be increasingly evident that the art of iron manufacture 
originated first in Europe or West Asia, and that, like the domestication of the 
horse, it was one of the important discoveries of the Aryans which made them in so 
‘many directions « conquering people, and from them passed to Semite and Mongol. 
It is quite possible that Negroes or Negroids in the Northern Sudan were 
‘manufacturing iron implements before iron became a much used metal in Egypt: 
but these Sudanese, Nubians, or Nilotes may have learnt the art from Caucasian 
‘etnissaties of trade and knowledge who were Minoan or Phosnician adventurers. 
‘This much is clear from an examination of African archeology, legends, folk-lore, 
and languages: that copper was used before iron, and immediately replaced 
stone, horn, bone, and wood, and that the use of iron and the knowledge of iron 
working does not go back very anciently, except in Nubia, In the Congo 
basin, the introduction of iron instead of copper had apparently much to 
do with the great Bantu conquests and formations of kingdoms between an 
approximate 600 a.c, and 1400 4.0, “The hunter with the iron: spear” is in 
many cases the legendary founder of this nd that Central African dynasty, 
T myself require very convincing proof that the pure-blood Negro ever origin- 
ated anything. 

This is ono reason why I find it distasteful to attribute to a Negro Bantu 
people, or any other more or less pure Negro race, the Zimbabwe architecture and 
culture, No doubt the Makarafin subsequently copied the art of stone-building 
and ot gold-mining learnt from the Caucasian or semi-Caucasian immigrants into 
South-east Africa, But I am convinced they did not originate the gold-mining 
industry or build the old and, original Zimbabwe. ‘The remarkable Rantu 
Tanguages may have been evolved in the Central Sudan from some diluted 
impetus of white man’s intelligence, but the purest “Bantu” and the least 
Negro in physiognomy are the tribes of the Vietoria Nyanza and Tanganyika ; and 
‘although they stand high in brain capacity and religious and even social 
developments, in the structural arts they—like the Herero and Zulu—have 
remained low and have never conceived of the use of stone, nor have they taken 
any interest in gold, ‘The Arab historians quoted by Capt. M. Guillain' specially 

+ Chiefly Idrisi, who wrote at the court of King Robert II of Sicily in the 12th century. 
“Tho pamages T refer to more oepecally atv on pp. £24-826 of Guillan's Documenta sue (Histoire 
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mention that although the Sofala countries abounded in iron and gold, the native 
‘Negroes preferred copper to other metals, and made all their ornaments of it. It 
is a remarkable fact that up till now no indigenous Banta word has been found for 
“gold"—the natives of Central, East, or South Africa employ for the concept, 
“gold,” corruptions of the English, Portuguese, or Arab word In Zambezia the 
word for gold is (ordinarily) ndalama, which is simply a corraption of the Arab 
dirham = money. The conical towers of the Zimbabwe architecture recall 
irresistibly the early Islamitic minarets on the east coast of Africa, which in 
their turn may have been developed from antecedent Phoenician (or South-west 
Arabian) pre-Islamic architectural influence on the east coast of Africa, I still 
think the balance of probability lies in favour of an Arab-built Zimbabwe of from 
2,800 to 2,000 years ago. 





H. H. Jonssroy. 


The paper we have just heard covers eo vast a territory and takes account 0 
+o long « period of time that any attempt at criticiam or discussion must necessarily 
resolve itself into the consideration of a few sentences which, divorced from their 
context, may very well appear to bear a different significance to that intended by 
their author. Bearing this in mind, Tam nevertheless tempted to cavil at Sir Harry's 
suggestion (if I understand him aright) that the Forest Negro arose directly from 
the Pygmy type, and I should absolutely dissent from the proposition that the 
Forest Negro specialized in the swamps of Nileland and became the Nilotio Negro, 
Isis clear to my mind that the peculiarities of the Nilote are not due to specializa- 
tion én site of a primitive or comparatively primitive Negro race, but must be 
attributed to the influence of a foreign element, this element being identical with 
that non-Negro strain which also occurs in the Masai and kindred East African 
tribes. In other words the Nilote owes his comelier features and better developed 
brain to invading Hamitic influence, an influence which is perhaps to be found in 
its purest form in the foreign (Gala) aristocracy of Bunyoro and Ankole. A good 
deal of interest attaches to the tall stature of this group, of the allied Bahima and 
of the tribes of the Masai group in East Africa; indeed the Bahima are probably 
the tallest men in the world, yet all seem to have sprung from the fusion of the 
short, slim Hamite and the moderately-grown, stoutly-built Forest Negro. As faras 
Thave been able to ascertain the numerous breeding experiments on Mendelian lines 
that have been carried on in recent years afforded no analogous instances, indeed 
nothing seems to be known of the conditions producing varistion of size in 
enimals; there may be, however, an interesting parallel to the stature of the 
Nilotes and related tribes in the result of the union of the dwarf procumbent pea 
(commonly called the eupid pea) and the bushy pea, the latter being a plant of stiff 
upright habit of short to medium height: the first generation of hybrids are all 
giants, 

Again, the view put forward oncerningthe Bantu Negro (pp. 390,391. sey,) quite 
‘ignores the comparatively large foreign, and as I should say Hamitic, element in such 
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tribes as the Zulu Kafirs, This is perfectly logical from the author's standpoint; if 
thore isno Hamite in the Nilotes then there need be none in the Zula, yet a consider- 
able foreign non-Negro element is generally admitted in the Southern Bantu, 

Tn the last few months important evidence has come from the linguistic side 
in favour of the Hamitie element in the Nilotes, ‘This will be found in Wester- 
imann’s recent work The Shillut People. This euthority states that the Nilotie 
languages, whether they belong to his Niloto-Sudanio group (Dinka, Shilluk, ote.), 
or to his Niloto-Hamitic group (Bari, Masai, ete.), all show more or less strong 
Hamitic influences, and as further showing how widely spread is this Hamitic 
influence, I may quote his conclusion that even such languages as those of the 
Abukays, Lendu and Morn are connected with the Niloto-Sudanie group. 

T may now refer to the suggestion that the cattle-keeping aristocracies of 
Contral Africa, ey., the Bahima, are descended from Egyptian colonists of two or 
three thousaud years ago. Surely a simpler explanation is that these represent the 
immigeant Homitic element in a comparatively pure form. Here is a simple 
explanation of Sir Harry’s observation: “Others ogain of this type [resembling 
Pgyptians) were so strikingly like Galas and Somali that the Somalis of my party 
declared them to be of their own race,” I feel sure that Sir Harry would not 
suggest an Egyptian origin for the Somali, though like the proto-Egyptians they 
are pure or almost pare Hamitie. [I have sometimes fancied, in studying the facial 
features of the Hima aristocracies in Central Africa, that I could distinguish two 
non-Negro strains one akin to the Dynastic Egyptian, and the other to the Gala- 
Somali. Their long-hormed cattle are akin to the breed of Ancient Egypt and 
‘modern northern Galaland; but this type of cattle (existing in the Chad region 
also) is not found in southern Galaland or in Somaliland. —H. HJ.) 

‘Yo sum up} my impression of one aspect of the paper is that the author Jays 
too much stress on Kaypt as the gret civilizing fuctor in Africa and ignores the far- 
spread Hamitic influence (of which the Egyptian civilization was ouly a special 
development) which was leavening dark Africa, perhaps for thousands of years 
Before Egypt herself emerged into the light of history. 

Before sitting down I should like to be allowed to add any tribute of admiration 
tw that expressed hy the President, and I may perhaps be allowed to suggest that 
the value of the paper, great as it already is, would be enhanced it Sir Hamy 
‘could sce his way to give brief footnotes giving his authorities. I very much doubt 
if any one in this room except Sir Harry could refer to the original account of 
Javanese junks which reached the African coast during the Iast century. 











©. G, Seuomann, 


‘The following are my comments on Professor Seligmann’s remurks ;— 

Tt matters very little whether the Forest Negro arises from a Pygmy stock ot 
whether the Pygmy ix a specialized development of the Forest Negro. ‘Tho two 
groups aro evidently closely allied in bodily type, But I am inclined to regard 
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dwarfishness (i, stature below a 5 ft, 3 in. standard for men) to be an acquired 
rather than @ primitive character in mankind since the formation of the human 
genus, I think the long-leggedness and tallness of the Nilotic Negroes are physical 
traits due quite as much to conditions of environment as to racial intermixture. The 
Bahima are not, as Professor Seligmann suggests, “ the tallest men in the world.” 
This statement should be applied to the Turkana of Lake Rudolf; but gigantic 
stature ocours in most of the tribes of more or less Nilotio affinities, I cannot find 
anything in any statement of mine which underrates the importance of the Hamitic 
Dlood-element in the higher types of Zulu or of other great Bantu peoples, though 
this feature is capable of exaggeration at the hands of some writers, It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the whole mass of the Zulu-Kafirs are a-race of tall 
handsome Negroids : it is only the aristocracies, so to speak, and a tribe or family 
here and there which answers to a Rider Haggani description. Many of the 
Pondoland and Natal Kafirs and the Swazis are pronouncedly Negro in build and 
physiognomy, while even among the Zulus of Zululand the Bushman element 
is patent to the eye of a trained olwerver. The linguistic influence of Hamite on 
Nilote is not denied by me bnt is, I think, correctly defined and limited. 

‘As regards the cattle-keeping aristocracies of the Central Sudan and of Bantu 
‘Africa, I still prefer to assign much of the slight Caticasian element in their blood 
and almost all thefr culture to infiltration from Ancient Egypt rather than to 
influences from Galaland and Somaliland for reasons too numerous and wordy to 
be given here. Most of them have been already presented in my published works 
on Africa, 


Referenees to photographie illustrations of this essay appear here and there 
and are partly allusions to lantern slides used at the time of the lecture and 
partly to my original intention to illustrate this little treatise hy a very 
large number of photographs and drawings of racial types, skulls (ancient, and 
modern), domestic animals, architecture, and implements, But this collection 
proved to be far too numerous and expensive for reproduction hy the Institute 
in its Journal. ‘Therefore I decided to take the advice of Mr. Athol Joyce 
‘and reserve this material, together with maps, statistics, and bibliography, for 
production at some future date in a work on the Ethnography of Africa, 

H. H. Jouystoy. 
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FOLK STORIES OF THE TEMPASSUK AND TUARAN DISTRICTS, 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 


By Ivor H, N, Evans 
(Late of the British North Borneo Company's Service), 


Lierkopveriox, 

‘Tax present collection of Dusun, Bajan, and Tanun stories was made during the 
years 1910 and 1911, during which the writer was stationed in the two adjoining 
districts of the Tuaran and Tempassuk, ‘The Tempassuk is inhabited by three 
different tribes, the Dusun, Bajau, and Ilanun, and it i chiefly from the first 
of these that the tales have been collected ; for xince both the Tlanun and Bajau 
‘are Mohaimmedans, their folk-lore is not nearly 9o extensive us that of their Dusun 
neighbours, who have only a hazy religious belief. The Bajan and Manun, 
roughly sponking, form the coastal and gstuarine population, while the Dusun, 
with the exception of those of a few large kampongs (villages) on the plains, 
which border on the Bajau zone, aro confined to the foothills and mountainous 
portions of tho district. [A map of the whole area is included which has been 
coloured roughly wocording to the tribal divisions} ‘he Tuaran District is also 
divided botwoon Bajau aud Dusun, but here Ianun are wanting. Tt would seem 
that the Dusun are the original inhabitants of the country and that the Bajau and 
Tlanwin, both proto-Malayan tribes, aro later arrivals who hve driven the first- 
named inland. This is known to be a fuct in the ease of the Tllanun, whore. piratical 
people of Mindanato in the Philippines; of whom small roving parties have settled 
in Borneo. Tho origin of the Bajau is, I believe, unknown, but they are widely 
spread along the coasts of North Borneo, However, as far as the Tempassuk is con- 
cerned, tradition nssorta that they first eame in trading prahus from the direotion 
of Kndat, and eventually fought the Dasun and formed settlements in the country. 
It isotten said by rosidenta in North Borneo, seemingly without sufficient evidence, 
that the Dusun have a very large admixture of Chinese blood. What the Dusun 
would seem to be is a primitive Indonesian people, with possibly some slight strain 
of Mongolian (not modern Chinese) blood. ‘The up-country Dusun is yonerally 
short, sturdy and light in colour, with a face that is often broad and flat, showing 
great development of the angle of the Jaw. The nose is broad and the bridge 
‘and root depressed. ‘The heal is long as compared with that of the Bajau, ‘The 
writer has made frequent inquiries as to legends of a small black race (Negritos) 
having inhabited the districts in former times, but has always been answered 
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by the natives that nothing of the sort has been heard of. Stone implements 
‘cour, but whether they were made by the ancestors of the present Dusun or 
not, it seems at present impossible to say. If any of the stories should appear 
to be somewhat vague to the reader, the writer hopes that he will ascribe it 
to the want of elearness of the Dusun narrator. The legends as well as the language 
of the district often. vary from village to village, and consequently a legend well 
known to all the people of one village will often be totally unknown to those of 
another. Such legends as that of the Creation are, however, common to both the 
‘Tempassuk and Tuaran Districts, but are subject to local variations, 

‘Nork—All the stories are taken down straight from the Malay, which is the lingua 

franca of the conntry. 


Lecexp oF THE CxeATiox, 
A version told by Gensiou, a Low-Country Dusun of Kampong Tempassuk, 
‘Tompassuk Distriet. 

‘When the world was first made there was only water with a great rock in it: 
‘4 man and a woman were on the rook. The man and the woman were dirty and 
went down to bathe in the water, and when they bathed the dirt rolled off from 
their bodies. ‘They smelled the dirt which came from them and the man sid, 
“This will become Iand,” and it became land. The the man and Woman made a 
stone in the shape of » man but the stone could not talk, so they made « wooden 
figure and when it was made it talked, though not long after it became worn out 
and rotten ; afterwards they made « man of earth, and people are descended from 
this till the present day and from the other earthmen which they made at the sane 
time, The man and the woman began to think in what way they could give food 
to their men, but they could not get anything, as there was no food in the world. 
‘Then the woman gave birth to a child, and the man said to the woman,“ How are we 
to give food to our men?” ‘The woman wanted to kill the child. So they killed it 
and when they had cut it to bits they planted it in the ground; after a time its 
blood gave rise to padi, its head to a coconut, its fingers to pinang? its ears to the 
sireh vino, its feet to jagongs its skin to a gourd vine and tho rest of its body to 
other things good to eat, Its throat also became sugar cane and its knees kaladi 
(yams), 


Tum Kaxpowst axp tHe Kexnav (Burea1o). 
‘Told by Angyor, a Tuaran Dusun. 
Nort—The Kandowei is the white padi bird (Bubuleus eoromandus) which 90 often 
ssccompanies herds of buffalo. 

‘The bird said to the buffalo, “ If I were to drink the water of a stream T could 
ink it all” “Talo,” said the Kerbau, “could finish it, for I am big while you 
* Bice, * Betel nat. * Indian corn, 
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‘are small.” “Very well,” said the bird, “to-morrow we will drink.” In the 
morning, when the water was coming down in flood the bind told the buffalo to 
drink first. ‘The Kerbau drank and drank but the water only came down the 
faster and at length he was forced to stop, so the Kerbau said to the hird, * Youcan 
take my place and try, for I cannot finish.” Now the Kandowei waited till the 
flood had gone down, and when it had done so he put his beak into the water and 
pretended to drink. ‘Then he waited till all the water had run away out of the 
stream and said to the Kerbau, “See, I have finished it!” And since the bird out 
witted the Kerbau in this manner, the Kerbau has become his slaye and the bird 
rides on his back. 


Kexuamncan axn Bisacrr, 
Told by Anggor, a Tuaran Dusun, 


Kenharingan made all men and the earth. First of all he made the earth, 
‘and the earth would, not become hand. ‘Then he ordered the Torepos! to tly to 
Bisngit, the Spirit of Small-pox, and ask for earth. The bird flew to Bisagit's 
country and when it came there it sid to him," Kenbaringan has ordered me to 
come and ask for earth from here.” Said Bisagit, “You can have earth from here 
if Kenharingan will promise to divide his men with me, half for me and half for 
Kenharingan.” “Wait,” said the bird, “and I will fly baok to Kenharingan and ask 
for orders, for I have no power to make the agreement.” So the Torepos flew back 
to the country of Kenbaringan and, going up into his house, said to him,“ T have 
been to Bisugit's country and asked Orang Tua Bisagit if he will give earth, but he 
said, ‘Twill only give earth if Kenbaringan will share his men with me." 
‘ery well,” said Kenbaringan, “I will share my men with him. Fly back and ask 
for earth and say to Bisugit that with regard to his wanting half my men I will 
agree to it if he will give me earth.” The Torepos went back to Bisagit’s country 
and told him Kenbaringan’s words, ‘Then said Bimwit, " Kenbaringan has acknow- 
ledged this ?" and the Torepos said, “ He has” So Bisagit got earth and gave it to 
the bird, saying, “Take this earth and go back." ‘The bird came again to Kenharingan's 
country and said to him,“ have got the earth,” and Kenharingan said,“ Well 
done.” In the morning early Kenhsringan put Bisgit’s earth into the middle of 
his own and immediately the land became hard, and when it bad become hard he 
made men. ‘Two or three yeurs afterwards Bisgit came and asked for his men, 
and all Kenharingan’s men fell ill of small-pox, half the men died and half lived. 
‘Those who died followed Bimgit, and those who lived followed Kenharingan, 
When Bisugit was going home, he mid to Kenbaringan, “Iam going home, but at 
the end of forty years I will come back and ask for more men.” “Very well,” 
said Kenharingan, “but do not kill all my men, for if you kill all I shall have no 
Kampong’ left” And up to the present time Bisagit comes once in forty years 


2 Small green parrot. * Village, 
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and takes his toll of one-half of all Kenharingan’s men. Kenharingan said to his 
men, “Tam going back to my country in the sky; if there is fever or other 
isease in your kampong you must menghadji and you will gain relief.” 

The Dusun of Tuaran do not menghadji for small-pox as it is useless, since 
there is an agreement between Kenharingan and Bisagit that «mall-pox shall come 
‘onoe in forty years and carry off half of Kenharingan's men, 


‘Tux Lacesp or rue Lrerapa, 
Told by Orang Tua Longok of K. Bengkahak, Tempussuk District, 

Long ago there was « house in which lived a man and his wife, and near the 
house was a limpada tree, Whenever fruit fell from the tree, tho man and his 
wife heard a noise like that of a child weoping, His wife was afraid at the sound 
of the wailing, and the man descended from his house, but’ he only saw the fruite 
which had fallen to the ground. One of these ho pushed with his parang? and 
again he heard a sound of weeping, s0 taking his parang he cut it in two. When 
he had opened it there was nothing but earth inakle, He went back to the house 
‘and that night-as he slept with his wife a man came to him in his dream and said, 
“Why have you cut mo ¢ I will be revenged upon you." ‘Then the man spoke and 
said, "Do not, I pray you, for Eid not see anyone when I cut open the fruit, but L 
only heard the sound of a child crying.” ‘The dream man said to him, * Very well, 
to-morrow you shall see me," ‘The next morning the man saw a beautiful youth, 
dressed in magnificent clothes, walking below the Kimpada tree, On the following 
night the man slept and dreamed again and the dream man said to him as before, 
“Twill be revengod upon you." “Do not, I pray you," said the man, “Well,” said 
the dream man, I will make a contract with you. -Do not damage this tree, do not 
walk underneath it, do not eat its fruit, If you go under the tree and take its 
fruit 1 will afiliot you with ulcers until you div,” 

Now the man who came in the dream was Kenharingan and the treo is his, 
Nore—Tho limpads, a tree with large leaves and big shiny red fruits with a 

smooth skin, is looked upon with reverence by the Dusun of the Tempassulk, 

If they find one when they are clearing a patch of jungle for padi-planting 

it is either left standing or a religious ceremony must be gone through before 

itcan be out down, ‘The beliof that bad ulcers are caused by going near 
the limpada is very general. [have made inquiries, but have not beon able 
to hear that this legend is known around 'Taaran, 





Tu Maxivo o¥ m2 Buuwtoxe (Ratsnow). 
Told by Sirinan (Low-Country Dusun) of K. Piasau, Tempassuk District, 
Tong ago the rainbow was a path for men, Those who lived up country used 
the rainbow as a bridge when they wished to go down country in search of wives. 


¥ Chopping knife, 
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For though there were women up country the up country men were very fond of 
the down country women. Because of the men’s desire for wives from the coast 
they made the rainbow as a bridge and you can see the floor and hand rail of the 
bridge in the rainbow to the present day, The men when they had first 
made the rainbow walked on it to the women's houses. When the men had fed, 
the women followed the men along the rainbow to their homes. When they 
arrived up country the marriages were celebrated with a feast and the men 
became drunk, ‘Then came a head man from another kampong and said to them, 
“You men are very clever, how long have I lived in this country but never yet 
have I seen anything like your rainbow. Do you intend to leave it there or not ?”" 
‘The men replied, “When we want to go down country with our wives we will put 
it in place, but when we do not want it we will take it away,” and thus they do to 
the present day. What the men were I do not know, but they were more than 
ordinary men, It is an old time tale of our people. Perhaps it is true, as just now, 
as you stw, the rainbow vanished. 


‘KexHAanincan axp THe Swaxe. 


A slightly different version told by Sirinan Orang Tua of K. Piasau, 
Tempassuk District. 


Kenharingan onee pounded rice and made flour from it. When he had made 
the flour he called all the animals in the world and ordered them to eat it. When 
they had all got their mouths full and could not speak, Kenharingan asked them 
“Who can cast off his skin ?” Now the snake had only been putting his mouth 
into the flour and pretending to eat, and being able to answer because his mouth 
was not full he said, "I can.” “Very well,” said Kenheringan, “if that is vo you 
‘shall not die,” so until the present day the snake does not die unless killed by 
man, 


‘Tue Tomrox ano THE SuNGKIAL 
‘Told by Sirinan (Low-Country Dusun) of K. Pissau, Tempassuk District, 


‘Nore—Various old jars, probably all of which are of Chinese manufacture, 
‘are worshipped by the Dusun as the hubitations of various spirits 
‘The Tompok, the Narajang, and the Gusi, three kinds of jars, are believed 
to contain evil spirits, the Sungkiel is inhabited by a benetioont spirit. 
Jar worship, especially that of the Gus, is very prevalent among the 
Low-Country Dusun of the Tuaran District and $2,000 to $3,000 is by no 
‘means an uuusual price to poy for a single jar. The Tempassuk Dusun say 
that there were formerly spirit jars in their district, but that they have now 
nearly all been sold to Brunei traders who have again sold them to the natives 
of Tuaran, Papar, and other places. “ For,” say the Tempassuk Dusun, “ we 
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Preferred the money to a jar which contained an evil spirit and which 

demanded constant sacrifices.” Only a fow Sungkiel jars are now left in the 

istrict, 

‘There was once a man who was very rich and had all kinds of goods, After 
8 tine he took a wife, but no child came of the marriage for two of three years, 
Then said the man, “How is it that we have no children while others who were 
married at the same time all have some.” One night the man dreamed thet 4 
Ive PPesred it his room and that to said to the women of his dream, “ Why 
haye wo no children?" The woman replied, “You have no children hooause you 
fave to many possessions. If you wish fora child you must Killa pig and a hen" 
m the morning he got up, and as he very miueh desired a child he skilled seven 
Pige and woven hens, ‘Again the man dreamed and the woman came to him in hie 
dreamn and said, “There is ovil in your jar; that is why you have no ehild, Tt ie 
{te Tompok, “The Nantu (spirit) of the Tompok would like to do you evil but 
{do not wish it for Tam a Nantu, also the Nanta of your Sungkiel.. ‘There is alsa 
fn evil spitit in your Narajang. When the year is finished you must always kill 
vig-for the Nanta of the Tompok:" After a time the man's wife gave birth to a 
child and at the end of the year he killed a pig and prayed to the jur, and this be 
did each year in order that the two Nantus should not be angry with him any 
more, 


‘Tus Parn or tHe Guosrs, 
‘Told by Sirinan of K. Pinsan, Tempassuk Distriot, 
Noms —The ghosts of the dead are supposed by the Dusun of the Tuaran and 

Tempassuk Districts to ascend Mount Kinabalu. 

There is @ small river to the “lant of Kampong Koung named Koraput, 
‘hers are large stones in the middle of it and the people say the. ghosts stop there 
on Mieit way to Kinabalu. If the ghost of an old man is passing the sound of ‘his 
Fralking-stick is heard tapping on the stones, if of a young bachelor the avand of 
his sendatang, if of a young unmarried woman the sound of the toreding# and if of 
‘child the sound of weeping, 


‘Tae Bovoe (Waren Tontote) axp Tux Eugeuann, 
Legend told by Sirinan (Low-Country Dusun) of K. Piasau, Tempassuk District. 
Nore —The Bobog has movable plates on the under side of his shell and with the 
help of these he is capable of shutting up the whole of his body. 
‘The Bobog was walking one day near the river when he met the elephant, 
Said the elephant, « Bobog, what are you doing here?” “I am looking for food,” 


* Seawarde, A kind of native banjo, 
* A kind of wooden ot bove Jew's harp, 
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replied the tortoise,“ Well," said the elephant, “I'm going to eat you.” “Why?” 
aid the tortoise. “Because T clionse to,” said the elephant. “Won't you have 
pity on me,” said the tortoise, “I can't ran away, a8 Kean only walk slowly.” “If you 
on't want me to eat you,” said the elephant, “Twill burn you" “Bat Lam very 
much frightened of fire,” said the tortoise, “if I see it run away at once into the 
water. Well,” continued the Bobog, “if I don’t burn may I try and burn you 
afterwards?” And the elephant said that he might, So the elephant made a 
pile of wood as big as a sulap? building it on the sand near the river. “ Bobog,” 
said the clophant, * to-morrow morning early you must go into the pile of wood and 
Twill burn you.” “Very well," replied the tortoise, “I will go in to-morrow hut as 
Tam going in you must keep on calling to me and when T do not answer you any 
more you gan set the pile alight." So the next morning the tortoise went into the 
heap of wood and for a long time, whenover the elephant called, he always received 
fan answer, at last, however, the Bobog was silent. ‘Then the elephant set fire all 
round the pile so that there should be no chance of the Bobog getting out. ‘The 
fire burnt down and the elephant said, “ Certainly the Bobog is dead.” So off he 
‘went to the river to drink; but when he came back there was the Bobog walking 
about among the ashes of the fire, for he had buried himself in the damp sand of 
tho river and shut up his shell, and thus had not been hurt. "You are very clever 
to have got out," said the elephant; “how docs tho fire feel, does it hurt. or 
not?” “Tt is a little unpleasant,” said the tortoise, “but what can one do if an 
elophant wishes to burn one." So the Bobog asked the elophant to help him to 
collect wood for his own burning, and for three or four days the elephant, brought: 
wood until he had made a heap far Taryer than that which had been used for 
burning the tortoise. ‘Then the Bobog asked the elephant when he would go into 
the heap and the elephant answered that he would go in early the next morning. 
‘On the following day the elephant wont into the pile and anado a nico place for 
himself to lie down in, ‘Then the Bobog called to hit, “Elephant, are you 
comfortable, for want to burn you?” "Burn away,” replied the elephant, So the 
Bobog st fire all round the pile and after a time the elephant called out, * The fire is 
very hot” “Well, I did not say anything about it," said the Bobog, Soon the 
clephant began torery out that the fire was burning him, “ Be quiet, ean't you, "said 
the Bobog, "I never eried out, and besides it’s your own fault for you suggested 
burning me; T should never have thought of burning you.” So the elephant was 
Jurnt to death, but the tortoise laughed aud said," Ab, elephant, you tried to burn 
an animal whose back is hurd and whose face ix hard, besides you cannot dig in the 
grotind as T can." Then the Bobog made s toreding from « small bone of the 
elephant, and while he was walking along playing upon it ho came to a large tree, 
Now there was a monkey in the tree and he, hearing the beantiful sound of the 
toreding, cate down to soe who was playing, “Bobog,” said ho, “ where did:you get 
your toreding?” “ From the élephant’s bones," replied the tortoise. * How did you get 
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the elephant’s bones?” said the monkey; “I should like to try your toredi 
for some time the Bobog did not let the monkey try the toreding; at last, 
however, he gave it to him and immediately the monkey snatched it and ran away 
with it up to the top of the tree; and the Bobog wept because his toreding had 
been stolen. After time there came a small river crab and he asked the tortoise 
why be was crying. “Because the monkey has stolen my toreding,” said the 
Bobog. “Where is he 2" said the crab. “Up in that big tree there,” replied the 
Bobog. “ Allright, don't worry,” said the crab," I will go up the tree after it,” Now 
the monkey had its child with it and whon the crab had got up into the tree the 
monkey's child saw it and called out, Father,” it said, “ there is a crab up there 
close to you." "Ob, nonsense,” said the father, “ I expect it is only a knob of wood 
that you see.” ‘Then the crab pinched the monkey, the monkey dropped the 
toreding, and the crab dropped out of the tree. So the Bobog ran to get his 
toreding and he thanked the crab, * For,” said he, “ without your help I should 
never have got it back again.” 








‘Tu Luxeux, TH Bopoo, axp Tuk Monkeys, 
‘Told by Sirinan of K. Piasau, Tempassuk District, 


‘The Lungun (adjutant bird) was watching at its nest one day and fell asleep, 
‘and while it was sleeping, monkeys came and pulled out all its feathers. ‘Then the 
Langun eried, for he could no longer fly in search of food. After a time his mate 
came and brought him food and asked him how he had lost his feathers. The 
‘Lungun explained how the monkeys had come while he was asleep, and that when he 
awoke they were plucking out all his feathers. After two months the Lungun was 
able to fly, for his feathers had grown again, He thought and thought in what way 
he could revenge himself on the monkeys, but could find none. One day, however, 
‘when he was walking about, he met the Bobog, and he told him how the monkeys 
had stolen all his feathers and how he had not been able to fly for two months, andl 
he asked the Bobog how he could take his revenge upon the monkeys. “I will 
help you,” said the Bobog, * but you must go and hunt for a prahu! first.” “ What is 
the use of that?” said the Lungun, “ Iam not olever at rowing” “Never mind," said 
‘the Bobog, "just get it, but it must be one with a good large hole in it, and I will 
get into the hole and stop it up.” So the Bobog and the Lungun agreed to meet 
again in seven days and the Langun set out to search for a worn-out prahu with a 
hole in it, He was not long in finding one, and at the end of seven days the 
Bobog and Lungun met at the place where the prahu was lying. Then the Bobog 
erept into the hole so that the water could not get in any more and the prahu 
floated away down stream with the Langun standing on it. ‘The monkeys saw tho 
prabu and the Lungun on it and called to him asking him where he was going, and 


4 Native boat. 
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the Lungun replied that he was going for a sail. ‘Then the monkeys asked the 
Lungun if they might come with him, and the Lungun replied, “ Certainly," for he 
recognized among them many of the monkeys who had pulled out his feathers. So 
the monkeys, twenty in all, got into the hoat, and when they were enjoying them= 
selves, drifting in the pralu, another monkey called from a tree and he and his 
companions, twenty-one in number, also got into the prahn, Many other monkeys. 
called to them, but the Lungun would not let any more come into the boat, for he 
sail it would not hold more than forty-one, When the prahu had drifted out from the 
river into mid-ooean it was struck by waves, and the Lungun told the monkeys to 
tie their tails together, two and two, and to sit on opposite sides of the boat so that 
the prau should not roll. ‘Then the monkeys tied their tails together because 
they wished to stop the prahu rolling, but the forty-first monkey, who had no tail 
and only one hand, had no companion. When they were all tied up two and two 
the Lungun called, * Bobog, I'm going to fly off” “Very well,” said the Bobog, * I'L 
swim off too.” So the Lungun flew up from the prahu,and the Bobog eoming out of 
the hole the pralin sank. ‘Then the monkeys tried to swim but could not do so 
because their tails were tied together. So the fish eat them, and the only monkey 
whio escaped was the forty-first, who had no companion tied to him, As for the 
Langun ho flew away, saying, “Now you know what you got for pulling out my 
feathers.” 


How ‘me BAJav came TO THE TeMpassux AND THE DUSUN LEAUNT THE USE 
‘ov Beeswax. 


‘Told by Serundai, Orang Toa of K. Kalisas, Tempassuk District. 


‘There is a tree named kendilong which has a white sap like water, and this sap 
is vory irritating to the skin. The kendilong is u home for bees, and if men 
wish to take the honey they cut steps in the tree up to the bees! nest. 

Once there was @ poor man, and every night he dreamed that if he found « 
Kendilong tree he would become rich, So he sot out to look for one, and when it 
was near night he found a kendilong and slept the night there. Now, there were 
bees’ nests in the tree, The next morning he went home and brought two com- 
panions back with him. Two men climbed the tree and one stopped below by the 
trunk. ‘They took the bees’ nests but did not know to whom to sell them. Now 
there was a Bajau who had come up the river in a prahu, for at this time there 
‘were no Bajau living in the country. ‘This man met the Dusun who had got the 
‘bees! nests, and going home with them he saw four sacks of nests and bought. them 
for a little cloth, saying that he did not know what they were. He said that he 
would try and sell the nests, and that he wished to become the Dusun's brother. 
So they swore rotherhiood and! sacrificed a hen, and the Bajau promised to give 
the Dusan his share if there were any profit from the nests; at the same time telling 
theDusun to collect any more he might find, Then the Bajau sailed away and 
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the Dusun searched hard for bees’ nesta. Now the Bajau had promised to return 
in three months’ time, and when he came be brought a tankong! full of goods and 
he found the Dusun’s house full of bees’ nests, So the Dusun got much goods from 
the Bajau and became rich, and that is how the Dusun got to know about beeswax. 


‘Tue Lecexn oy Noxox Kuravxo, 
Told by Orang Tua Lengok, « Low-Country Dusun of K. Bengkahak, Tempassuk 
District. 

Long ago when there were no people in this country of the Tempassuk, there 
were two people at Nonok Kurgung,«man and his wife. The woman became with 
child and gave birth to seven children at one time, both male and female, four were 
females and three were males. When these children were grown up they wished 
for husbands and wives, and asked their father and mother how they were to get 
them, as there were no other men in the country. ‘Their father and mother said to 
them: “Wait, and if our dreams are good yon will get your wish.” When the 
‘Woman was asleep Kenbaringan came to her in her dreams and said, “Ihave come 
because T have pity on you that you cannot get wives or husbands for your children, 
Your children must marry one another as that was the reason I gaye you seven 
children at one birth.” In the morning the woman asked her husband if he had 
had any dreams, and be said, No.” ‘Then he asked his wife if she had dreamed 
and she said that Kenbaringan had come to her and told her that their children 
must marry one another. So they consulted together and onlered their children to 
marry, and after they had been married for some time all the women gave birth 
each to twenty children at a time, and these children in their turn intermarried. 
Now at this time the people had no kabuns? and they got their rice by cutting 
down bamboo stems; the rice coming out from the inside of the stem, ‘There was 
river with many nonok trees near the kampong and) the children used to yo and 
bathe there and lie under the trees. Every day they went to bathe there, and 
every day a child was lost. ‘This went on until twenty children had been lost, 
and the fathers decided to try and find out what was happening to them. ‘They 
searched the river and they searched the bauks, but could find nothing, and there 
were no crocodiles in the river. After they had hunted in vain for three days they 
Went home, and when they met together they decided they would run away from 
the place. So they collected all their goods to start, Que night all was ready and 
the next morning they started out, taking with them their wives and children, their 
baguage and bamboos to give them padi, After they had journeyed for a day, one 
min and his family stopped behind to make # house, a second man stopped on the 
second day, and so on till there was nobody left to journey on. ‘These families which 
stopped formed kampongs, and from their bamboos came all sorts of food-plants, 
vegetables, padi, and kaladi? and these they planted in their gardens. This is how 
this country became peopled with Dusun to as far away as Marudu, 


+ Large boat, + Gardens. * Yams 
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TOWARDAKAN. 
From Orang Tua Lengok of K, Bengkabak, 

Towardakan is a son of Kenbaringan ; Kenharingan made allmen equal, But 
Towardakan did not like this and brought it about that some men should be rich 
and some poor. For this he was expelled by Kenharingan, Towardakan does not 
like a good padi year for then all men ate well off 


Nore—From inquiries made I cannot tind that Towardakan is known at Tuaran. 


Wur me Dusuy or Kawroxe Trurassvx po Nor ear SNAKES. 
Told by Gension, a Low-Country Dusun of Kampong Tempasauk. 

There was once a man of Kampong Tempassuk in this country who wanted 
fo mamy. After he had heen married for some time his wife gave birth, not to 
@ child, but to a snake, When the snake had grown large the woman again gave 
birth; this time to girl. Souie time after the child had been born the man and 
his wife went to bathe in the river and they ordered the snake to watch the child 
while they were bathing. So the snake guarded the child, wrapping it round with 
its body ; and when the man and the woman came back from the river it unwound 
itself from the child and climbed up into the shelf where the padi stores are kept, 
‘The snake lived on the shelf for some time and when it had grown a little larger it 
left the house and travelled about for two days. At the end of the two days it 
came home and entering the house it went to its father and wound itself about 
Kim, It then climbed down to the ground and for the second time wound itself 
about him and descended to the floor, ‘Then said its father, “ Why does my snake 
son wind himself sround me in this way?” so he followed the snake, which had gone 
off into the jungle, and after a time they came to a dead deer lying on the ground. 
‘Then ssid the man to himself, “Perhaps my sake has killed this deer and that is 
yhy he wanted me to follow him.” So he went back to the house and the snake 
followed him, and when they arrived the father of the snake said to his companions, 
“There is adeai deer in the jungle which my snake has killed.” So they went off 
into the jangle but the snake did not follow. When the men arrived at the pluoe 
where the deer was they lifted it, and, carrying it home, male a feast, ‘The snake 
owover did not eat but remained on the padi shelf for three days, At the end of 
threo days it ayain set out and was gone on its journey seven days, ‘Thon it 
Tetumed and aguin it coiled itself round its father as if it wished him to follow aad 
its father thought, “Perhaps my son the snake has got something again.” So he 
followed the euuke and when they got into the jungle there was dead stag thore 
4s before, So the man earried the stag home but the make stopped on the padi 
helt, ‘Then the man said to is companions, “I will put a collar anda bell round 
my snake's neck for somebody may Kil it, asi is poisonous ; but if they hear the 
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bell they will know it is my.son and will refrain.” So he told all the men of the 
Kampong that his son the snake was wearing a bell, saying, “If any of you see a 
snake with a bell round its neck do not kill it, for it is my child.” Now at the end 
of seven days the snake set out again, and at leugth came to the country of 
Kinsiraban, and the men of Kinsiratan killed the snake and eat it. After a long 
time the father of the snake heard newsthat hisson had been killed, and set out for 
the country of Kinsiraban and, finding the snake's collar and bell there, he said, 
“It is my son.” So he made war upon the people of Kinsiraban and killed them, 
‘Then he went home and he commanded the people of Kampong Tempassuk not to 
eat snakes—in memory of his son. And though the Dusun of other kampongs eat 
‘snakes, we Dusan of Kampong Tempassuk do not do so to the present day, for the 
father of the snake was a man of our kampong. 


‘Tus Pwax (Honxep Ow1) AND tHe Moos, 
Told by Sirinan of K. Piasau, Tempassuk District, 

The moon is male and the Pwak is female, 

Tong ago when the sky was very low down, only a man’s height from the 
ground, the moon and the Pwak fell in love and married. At that time there was 
& man whose wife was with child. This woman came down from the house and 
as the heat of the sun struck her on the stomach she became ill, for the sky was 
very low. ‘Then the mon was very angry because his wife was ill, and he made 
seven blow-pipe arrows. Early the next morning he took his blow-pipe with him 
‘and went to the place where the sun rises and waited, Now at that time there were 
seven suns. When they rose he shotsix of them and left only one remaining; then 
he went home. At the time the man shot the suns the Pwak was sitting on the 
house-top in the sky combing her hair. ‘The comb fell from the sky to the ground 
and the Pwak flew down to get it, but when she had found it she could no longer 
fly back to the sky ; for while she had been looking for the comb the sky had risen 
to its present place; since, when the man had shot the six suns, the remaining sun, 
being frightened, ran away up into the air and took the sky with it, And so to the 
present day whenever the moon comes out the Pwak cries to it, but the moon 
says, “What ean I do, for you are down there below, while Tam up here in the 
shy.” 


Tax House. Tix Stony o Tux Tanon aN TH: Moox, 
Told by Sirinan of K. Piasiu, Tempassuk District. 


‘The children of Kenharingan once pounded padi, and when they had pounded 
it the Tarob came and ate it all up. Every time they pounded padi the Tarob 
came and ate it up, and at Iast the children of Kenharingan complained to their 


The nantu or spirit who eats the moon, 
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father and said, “Every time we pound padi the Tarob comes and eats it w 
said Kenharingan, “If he comes again order him to eat the moon.” So when the 
Tarob came again the children of Kenharingan said, “Don’t you eat our rive ; goand 
eat the moon.” And down to the present time the Tarob, when he is hungry, 
‘goes and swallows the moon, but the Dusun menghaiji him and he puts it out of 
hhis mouth again, and goes and eats the riee which the Dusun place for him in their 
winnowing baskets, 


‘Tue Ona ov tHe Braves, rms Rok axp rue Ponv-Punv (Tumse 
Cosstettations). 
Told by Sirinan, a Low-Country Dusun of K, Piasau, Tempassuk District. 

Longago men planted only ubi,! kaladitand kachang? at that time there was no 
padi, When they had planted them they fenced them round and after a time they 
cleared away the weeds in the crop. At weeding time they found that wild pigs 
had been getting in and had eaten all their kaladi. “What use is it," suid they, 
“our planting crops? ‘The wild pigs only eat thom.” In the evening the men 
Went home to their houses aud when it was night they went to sleep. Now one 
man dreamed and in his dream an old man came to him and he said to the old man, 
“All my kuladi and wbi and kachang which I planted have been eaten by wild pigs.” 
Said the old man, “ You must make a blatek*(spring trap) at the edge of your fenoe 
where the pigs enter.” ‘Then the man awoke, for it was near morning, and thinking 
over the dream he resolved to makes blatek near the edge of his garden. So he 
ate and when he had finished he went out, to his kabun and started making a 
Dlatek. When he had finished it he set it and retuned home and on the fourth 
day after he had set the trap he went back to his kabun to look if it had caught 
anything, When he got there he found a wild pig in the trap, but it had become 
Aecayed and was not fit to eat. He poked it with the end of his walking stick and 
found that its head was separate from the body and that the under jaw and teeth 
hnnd fallen away from the head. ‘The man went home and at night he went to sleep 
and dreamed that the same old man came to him and said, “What about your 
Diatok, did it catch a wild pig?” Yea," said the man, I eanght a pig but it had 
become rotten and I was not able to eat it.” “Did you take a walking stick with 
you t” said the old man, “and did you prod the wild pig’s head with tho stick 2” 
“Idi,” said he. “Very well,” said the old man, “Do not plant kala 
kachang this year, plant padi instead” “But where shall I get padi fror 
he, “for there is no padi in this Kampong.” “Well, starch for it in other kampongs.” 
said the old man, “if you only get two ortree guntongs that will be enough. ‘The 
tarks where you thrust your stick into the pig's head shall be called the puruspuru, 
‘The lower jaw shall have its name of the ror, and the blatek also shall keep its 









ae baboea rican % Caladium, a species of arum. 
2 A Kind of French bean. # Malay “ bluntek." 
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name and all these shall become stara” ‘Then said the man, “I want instruction 
from you, for if I get padi how am I to plant it” Said the old man, “You must 
watch for the blatek, the ror, and the puru-puru to appear in the sky and when 
shortly after dark the puru-puru appears about a quarter way up in the sky, that 
is the time to plant padi. ‘The puru-purn will come out first, the ror behind it and 
the blatek last of all.” When the man woke up he found that the old man’s words 
had come trae and that the puru-puru, the blatek, and the ror had become stars, to 
the present day they follow this custom and the padi is planted according to the 
position of these stars as seen shortly after dark (about 7 o'clock), 


‘Tux Stony ov Laxcaox. 
Told by Sirinan, a Low-Country Dusun of Kampong Pissan. 

Tangaon bad made « kabun sufficient in which to sow two mandores of padi 
and after « time it bore fruit. When the padi harvest came the men of the 
Kampong went to reap in their kabuns and Languon went also to reap in his, but 
‘when he had finished his reaping he found the produce of it was only two mandores, 
just what he had sown at first. “Why is this?” said Languon, “Other men 
all have a good return from their sowing ; T alone have no padi.” So he went. to 
the old men of the kampong and told them about it, . However, he decided to 
make another kabun and this time to sow three mandores, So he made his kabun, 
and sowed three mandores, and when his padi came up it was better than anyone 
el’ in the kampong ; when it began to fruit too it was finer than that in any 
other kabun. At length harvest time came and Langaon this time gob three 
mandores of padi for his harvest while every other man had at least a full tankob 
Then he made up his mind to leave the village and search for better ground in which 
to plant padi. So he sot out and after ho had wandered for a long time in the 
jungle, at last he came to a small river and made himself a sulap there, Here he 
stopped and made borusats! in the stream. ‘The next morning he went to look at 
hhis traps,and found that he had got wlarge catch of fish. “Then,” said he, “it would 
tbe good to stop here for there is no lack of fish; only [have no salt and no padi, 
and how can I live without them 2” So he set out with his fish to look for some 
place where he might sell them for salt or padi, After a time hecame to a kampong 
and the people said to him, “Oh, Langaon, where are you going?” “I have run 
away from my kampong and am living near the river,” said Langaon. “I have 
caught many fish but as T have neither salt, nor padi, I have come here to sell them.” 
‘Then they called him to come into the house and they yave him padi and salt and 
‘cooking pots and mats in exchange for his fish. So Langaon was much pleased and 
the people of the kampong asked him to come every day and bring them fish. When 
he got home he had sufficient to eat and vessels in which to cook, for hitherto he 
hhad used bamboo* ‘So he decided to stop at the river, and make himself a large 

1A kind of Gah trap. 
* Large bamboos cut into lengths are used for cooking in, 
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hut ‘The next morning there were again many fish in his traps and Taugaom 
thought, “T shall be ashamed if I go every day to the kampong, so I will dry these 
fish in the sun, and to-morrow I will take them the dry fish and any fresh fish T get 
from the traps.” On the following day, Lamgaon again went to the kampong, and 
the people of the kampong gave him parangs' and spears and cloth in exchange 
for his fish. ‘Then Langaon siid to himself, *I had better tell them I shall not 
come again at once, as the river has fallen since there has been no rain, and until 
rain comes again I shall have no fish." So he told them, but they said to him, If 
‘you luve no fish, come all the same.” Languon went home, and though he got 
many fish he did not go to the kampong for another week. At last, however, he 
started for the kampong with his fish, but when he got there, he said, To-day T do 
not wish to sell my fish ; I will divide them among you, but I will not take any- 
thing im return.” So he divided the fish among them and each man got two 
tempurongs* full “Why do you not ask a price for your fish,” said the people of 
the kampong, “Iam not without food," said Langaon, "I still have much left 
from what you gave me before, but if T have no food left and eateh no fish, T will 
come and ask you for what I want.” So it was agreed, and Languon asked them 
when was the time for making kabuns there, and they said, As soon as this month 
is finished we begin to make them." When the mouth was finished, Langaon went. 
back to the kampong, bringing with him « little fish to give to the people, and 
again he asked them when they would start making kabuns. “Oh, any time we 
feel inclined," said they, to-morrow or the next day," and they asked him to come 
and live in their kampong, but Langaon refused. So he went home and the next 
day he began to make a kabum, and when he had cut down all the trees, his 
kabun was large enough to sow two mandotes of seed in. “Woll,” he thought, “1 
will rest a little till other people begin to burn” (the cut trees). After about 
twenty days he saw great quantities of smoke coming from neat the kamspong and 
going to his kebun, he fired it until not a single tree trunk was left, “This is 
troublesome,” thought he, “I have no seed to sow in my kabun.” In the morning, 
he took his fish with him and went to the kampong to ask for seed, and when he 
‘was still far off, they started calling to him to bring his fish. So he divided his 
fish among them, everybody getting  tempurong fall; and the people of the 
Kampong asked him if he had sown his padi. “Not yet,” said Langaon, * I came 
here to-day, to ask you to give me some seed." “How big is your kabun ?” 
* About two or three maniores lange," replied Langaon. So each man in the kampong 
gave him a mandore of seed, until there were none left who had not given.“ Why 
do you give me so much?" sxid Langaon, “for my kabun is not a large one, only 
enough for two mandores. If each man were to give me one or two tempurongs 
full I shall not finish it, but this you have given me is mach more than I shall use ; 
besides, how shall I get it home, for Tshall only be able to carry two or three 








+ Jungle knives. 
* A half of s coconut abell wsed as n drinking or food vessel, 
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mandores.” “Never mind," said the men of the kumpong, “whatever you do not 
‘want to sow you can leave here, and you can use it to eat,” So when he went 
home he took only three mandores of seed with him, and the next day he started 
and sowed two mandores in his kabun, ‘The pudi sprouted and thrived, and 
Langaon said, “ Ah, perhaps this year I shall have plenty of padi,” and each day 
he went to his kabun, though there were no weeds in it, At last he said, “What 
use is it for me to go to the kabuu for there are no weeds in it,” and for six days he 
remained at home, On the seventh day he went’ back and found that Maragang! 
monkeys had broken into his kabun and damaged his pedi, ‘Then Langaon wept, 
“ Ab,” said he, “all may padi has been destroyed.” So he tried to raise the stems 
which the monkeys had beaten down, and he resolved to move his hose to the 
kabun, so that he might guard what remained of the crop. He stayed there at 
the kabun until his padi had recovered, and when it was ripe, he said to himself, 
“must make my binolet.’? Then he went ito the jungle to get wood for the 
binolet, and slept night there, but when he returned home he found nota single 
grain of padi left in his kabun, all the ears of grain had been taken and only. the 
straw left standing, and there were tricks of many monkeys everywhere, “Ah,” 
said Tangaon, “ I will run away from here, for first of all the monkeys damaged my 
erop, and now when it is ripe they have come again and eaten it all” So he set 
out again, and after he had wandered in the jungle for a long time, at last he made 
another sulap, but this time there was no river near, and he had to live on whatever 
he could find in the jungle, He had brought away with him the one mandore of 
padi seed which he had not planted in his former kabun, and here he again made 
a kabun and sowed the seed in it, ‘This time he made his kabun round his house 
0 that he might keep a guatd on his crop, and when the padi came up it was very 
good. There he lived until his pudi was in the ear. One day he went to fetch 
‘water from the river and on coming back he saw a great many Maragang monkeys 
near his kabun ; though they had not yet entered it and eaten his padi, ‘Then he 
dropped his water vessel and went to drive away the Maragangs, but the monkeys 
attacked him, and Tangaon tan away, for he had first come from the river, and 
‘had neither parang nor spear with him. “When he got to his sulap he smatehed up 
his spear and wounded one of the monkeys and they all ran off; except the largest 
of them, which still fought with him. ‘Then Langnon retreated from the 
monkey tackwards, until without noticing it, he became entrapped between four 
large tree stimps which stood in the kabun; and there both Tanguon and the 
monkey stopped fighting while after some time the monkey suddenly became 
transformed into a beautiful woman, Langaon seeing this, came out from the tree 
stumps and spoke to her. "Where do you eoine from?” said he. “My mother 
ontered me to come hero,” replied the woman. “When you made  kabun before, 
Teame there also, but you did not guard your padi. The padi which you said 
monkeys ate was reaped and I also was among the reapers.” “Where did you put 
the padi?” said Langaon, “Tn my house," said the worn, * and the people of my 


* Proboscis monkeys, # Wooden store vessel for ears of padi, 
Vou, XLT 2¢ 
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Kampong reaped with me.” “ Well;” sid Langaon, “I have no food, for this padi is 
not yet ripe” “You had better come home to my honse,” said the woman. So 
Langaon followed the woman home, and found that her house was in the jungle, 
and not far from his kubun, “Tam alone here," said she, “for my father and 
mother and my companions are in my kampong which is a long way off. My 
father has much pity for you because you have no wife, atid T also. All-this padi 
in my house is yours, for when you made the kabun in your village, it was T who 
stole your padi, and when you made a kabun by the river, I went there also.” So 
Langaon stopped there, and the woman told him how she was really 9 Maragang 
monkey, but had become a woman. ‘Then she became his wife, and Langaon said, 
“I will search for some kampong near, for it ia evil for us to be all alone here.” 
“Oh,” said the woman, “ if you want a kampong, there is one not far off” and she 
pointed out a kampong to him which he had not noticed before; but. his wife 
Desonght him not to go there, and so he remained with her. At last, when they 
had e child, Langaon said, I should like to go to the kampong, if I start to-day I 
shall return to-day also, for it is not far away.” His wife said, “Do not go, for I 
shall be yery much frightened, while you are away there.” But Langaon did not 
pay attention to his wife's words, and after a while she said to him, “ Well, if you 
go do not sleep the night there, for I shall be all alone here with the child.” So 
Languon started off, and when he got to the kampong he found a great feast going 
on, and joining in it he became drank and forgot about going home. For seven 
days he stopped there eating and drinking, and on the sixth night he fell in love 
with a woman of the kampong. However, on the seventh day he started home. 
and when he came to his house, his wife was very angry and would not speak to 
him. “Why are you angry?” said he. ““ Why should I not be angry,” said his 
wife, “for you have been unfaithful with another woman, for though yon were far 
off, I know it, and you have a mark on you by which I can tell.” But Langaon 
denied it, “Tf," said his wife, “you deny it, T will take from you the mark by 
which I know that you have been unfaithful” " You may take it,” said Langaon, 
“Well,” said she, “I will show you, for Tam the God of your kampong (Kenharin- 
gan Tumanah),” and taking « looking-glass she showed him the appearance of the 
other woman and himself in the glass, Thon said Langaon,“Ttis true.” “ I will leave 
‘you,” said his wife, “and take the child with me, for you have now a wife in the 
Kampong.” But Langaon asked for pardon, saying he would pay what was 
according to custom, as a recompense, But still his wife refused to stop with 
him; so when it was near night he bound her hands and fect to his, for he was 
frightened that she would run away. So they slept, but when Langaon awoke in 
the morning, the ropes were opened, and his wife and child had gone. ‘Then 
‘Tangnon wept, for he did not know the kampong in which his wife lived. On the 
second day he stopped weeping and started out to look for his wile, “ For,” said he, 
“wherever I find a Kampong there will I search.” So he wandered in the 
{jungle and one day he met a herd of deer which attacked him. ‘Then Langaon ran 
‘away and crept into @ hole in the ground and hid, and the deer could nob catch him. 
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‘The next morning he came ont of the hole and started again, but he had not gone 
far before he met a herd of wild pigs and these also attacked him, and as before he ran 
away until, coming to the same hole, heagain got intoit to hide, ‘There he slept and 
dreamed, and in his dream a man came to him and said, “Langaon, you are a coward 
to run from the deer and wild pig, for if T were looking for my wife I would fight 
them.” “How can I fight them,” said Langaon, “for Tam all alone and they are 
many?” “If you journey again to-morrow and are brave,” said the man, “you 
will get your wife back, for she will ridea rhinoceros.” * Formerly Iwas not afraid 
‘even of the rhinoceros,” said Langaon, “but I found that I was afraid of these 
stags and wild pig” “If you are afraid,” said the man, “you will not get your 
wife back.” “How shall T know the animal she is riding,” said Langaon, “ for the 
other animals had no one riding them?” “You will know the one;”‘suid the man, 
“ because it will have bells on it; that is the one you must hunt, but do not let it 
‘go or you will lose your wife.” In the morning Langaon awoke, and set off early in 
search of his wife, and, after a time, he came upon a herd of rhinoceros and among 
them he saw a large one which had bells hanging round its neck. So he waited 
for the rhinoceros with the bells to attack him, and did not ran away, and when be 
eanght hold of it by the bells round its neck all the rest of the herd vanished. 
‘Tho one he had caught also tried to escape, but Langaon struggled with it for three 
days, until he stumbled and fell close to his own house, and in falling he let go the 
bells, ‘The rhinoooros disappeared and Languon sat down to think outside his 
house, After a time he heard a child begin to weep inside and he went in to 
see who was there,and opening his door found that his wife and child had 
returned. 





Notx on Kenharingan Tumanah, The form of oath generally in use among the 
Dusun runs as follows: “I swear by Kenbaringan above and by In- 
the-Earth (dalam Tanah), ie, by Kenharingan Tumanab, the God of my 
Kampong, that I will speak the truth, if I do not do 60, may a crocodile eat 
‘me, may a tree fall on me in the jungle, ete,, ete, 


‘Tax Lxoxxp or Liar Lov, 
‘old by Sirinan, a Dusun of K. Piasau. 

There was once s man named Tamburan, One day he took his parang and 
‘spear and his bareit! and went off to look for vegetables in the jungle, for he was 
Poor and had no food. He searched and searched but could find nothing ; at last, 
however, he came to an old kabun and seeing a sulap near it he went to look if 
there were any people in it, for he thought that the kabun was still being 
used as there were many gourds there, Putting down his bareit and spear he 
climbed up into the hut, and there he saw a woman lying down. Now she was 


* Small carrying basket, 
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unable to sit up because her hoad was very large while her neck was only as thiok aa 
my little finger. ‘The woman, whose name was Ligat Liou,! spoke to him and. said, 
*Tumuburan, why have you come here!” “I have come looking for vegetables,” 
answered Tamburan, “for L haye nothing to eat and nothing with which T can buy 
padi” Ifyou are hungry,” sid Ligat Liou, “there is some rice ready cooked there 
‘on the saleian? which you can eat and you will find fish there too.” “How does she 
manage to pound her rice,” thought Tamburan, “for she canmot even sit up.” ‘Then 
he said, “I do not like to eat alone.” “T have eaten just now,” said Ligat Liou, 
do not be ashamed to eat,” So Tamburan took the rico and ate and when he had 
finished Ligat Liou asked him to come and search for live in her hair; 40 he went 
to search, but instead of lice he found in her hair scorpions and little snakes and 
ccontipedes and ull other sorts of poisonous animals ‘Then he Killed them all till 
there were nono left and Ligat Liou thanked him, saying that none of the women 
who are there would search for lice in her hair, “But now,” said she, “I shall 
be able to stand up, for my head is light since I am free of all these lice,” So she 
stood up and said fo Tamburan, ‘Take seven gourds from this kabun.” So 
Tamburan took the gourds and brought them into the sulap, ‘Then said Ligat 
Liou, “Take this frat gourd as soon as yon got home and cut it in two; the second 
‘one eut open when you get into your room ; the third you must open in your store 
room ; the fourth on the padi shelf, the fifth on the verandah, the sixth below the 
steps, and the seventh below the house.” ‘Then Tamburan went home and on 
reaching his house he did us Ligat Liou had instracted him, for his children wore 
crying for food. When he cut open the first younl he found rice and all other 
kinds of food ready cooked in it, togethor with plates and drinking eups, So they 
ate and when they lind finished he ont open the second gourd in his sleeping room 
‘and in it were mats for sleeping on and all the furnishings for a bedroom. ‘The 
third gourd he opened in his store room and from it came gongs of all kinds, 
tawags? and chenange and tenukolst and other goods besides, ‘The fourth gourd he 
‘opened on the padi shelf and from it came great quantities of padi, Tho fifth he 
opened on the verandah and in it were many lens, ‘The sixth he opened below 
the steps and out of it came great numbers of pigs The seventh held many 
kerbaws 5 this also he cut open, as he had been ordered, within the fence below 
the house, Now when the gourds were out open there was a man in the house 
named Sikinding, who lived in another room. ‘This man was also poor and he came 
to Tamburan andl said, * Brother (Pori San), where did you get all these goods from 

Said Tamburan, *I was astonished at getting them myself, for I dreamed I was 
rich and when T woke up I found it was true.” “Ab,” said Sikinding, “ T always 
dream at night but I huye never become rich from it,” for he did uot believe 

* Little neck. 
4 Shelf above the fre, 
‘ 2 Two kinds of gongs ‘The tawaystawag in a thick and deep gong with a protruding 


‘The chenang isn shallow gong in whiich the bow in aliost on w level with the surface 
* The tenukol, alarge and rather cheap Kind of gong. 
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‘Tamburan’s words. “Tt is true," said Tamburan, “ for you know well that yesterday 
T was as poor os you and went with the rest of the men to look for vegetables in 
the jungle.” But Sikinding still did not believe him and said, “ Perhaps you got 
them from someone.” “T spoke truth,” said Tambnran, “and this is my dream, 1 
dreamed that T came to an old kabun and that I went intoa hut there, and that I got 
the goods from the person who lived in the hut,” “Well,” said Sikinding, “I will 
try and find this kabun and the person yon dreamed of.” “Just as you like,” said 
‘Tamburan, * for as T told you Tonly dreamed of the place.” ““T shall start to-morrow,’ 
said Sikinding, “Well, T am not ordering you,” replied Tamburan, * you are going to 
please yourself.” So the next day Sikinding set out to look for the kabun, but having 
searched for two days and not finding it he went back and told Tamburan that he 
thouglit he was. liar, saying that-he had searched for the kabun for two days and not 
found it, “For,” suid he, “T think you really went to the kabun and not that you 
dreamed about it." But ‘Tamburun again replied that ithad been a dream, “Ab,” 
suid Sikinding, “I don't believe you, how many times have men dreamed in this 
Kampong and never yet got rich from it,” “Well, try once more to find the place,” 
said Tamburan, “ and perhaps you will succeed.” So on the next day Sikinding set 
out again and not finding it returned after he had searched for four days. ‘Thought 
Sikinding, “Perhaps Tamburan is trying to kill me by sending me into the jungle, 
this time I will take my spear and parang when Task him, and if he will not toll 
mo, I will kill him." ‘Then Sikinding went to Tamburan’s door and said, * still do 
not believe your story though T have hunted for the kabiin for four days. Tf you 
do not tell mo the truth this tine I will kill you, for if my luck had been bad in the 
Jungle T shoulll have died there.” But ‘Tamburan still declared it was « dreamjand 
Sikinding getting angry snatched the sheath from his spear and Tamburan ran 
away. ‘Then Tambnrat cried out that he would toll the truth, for he was afraid 
that Sikinding would kill him; so Sikinding stopped chasing him and Tainburan 
told him how he had yone to the kabiin and how he had marked the trees with 
his parang, so as to know the way back. “Well)" said Sikinding, “I will not kill 
you if you will show me the way.” “But, perhaps,” said Tamburan, “ you will not be 
brave enough to hunt for the lice in her hair.” “Ob,” said Sikinding, “ however 
brave you are, T am braver.” “Well, when you come to the kabun,” said 
‘Tamburan, “if anybody asks you to search for lice, yqu must not be afraid, for many 
mou have been there, but I only was brave enough.” “Ob, I shall not be afraid,” 
said Sikinding. So the next day ho set out and followed the marks which 
Tamburan had mado on the trees, and at length he came to the kabun, When he 
‘was still some way from the hut he hegan calling out to know if there was anyone 
inside; but no answer eame. So whon he had come to the but he put down his 
dareit, and going in saw Ligat Liou there and she said to him, “ What do you come 
for?” “Oh,” said Sikinding, “ Ihave no padi and Lhave come to look for vegetables; 
Tam very hungry ; wheres your rice?" ““ How should I have rice ?” said Ligat Liou, 
“for I cannot get up to pound it.” “Oh! that’s not truo,” said Sikinding, * for how 
can you live if yon have no rice (" “ Well, it is true,” said Ligat Liou, “for as you 
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see yourself T cannot get m Jing went to got her rice from the shelf 
over the fireplace, but on taking down the plate he found nothing but earth in it 
Ab," he said, "you people in this kampong are no good ; you eat earth.” “ I told 
‘you Thad no rice,” said Ligat Liou, “but you can take a gourd from the kabun.” 
‘Then Sikinding went and took a gourd, and going up again into the nt he asked 
Ligat Lion how he was to eat it. You must cut it open," said she, “and eat what 
is inside it” So he cut it open and found a little rice and one fish in it, and from 
this he made his meal. When be had finished eating the rice and fish he said to 
‘That is not enough; Tl go and take another gourd and that will be 
You can take another,” said she, "but only one.” So he brought another 
gourd, and cutting it open found inside it only rice in the husk and uncooked. fish. 
“Tye not had enough to eat,” said he, “where can I get it from?” “You can 
cook the food here,” said Ligat Liou. “No, I won't do that,” said Sikinding, “I 
will take it home and cook it; but T want seven gourds to take home with me." “I 
will give them to you,” said Ligat Liou, “ but first come and look for lice in my hair.” 
So Sikinding went to look for lice but when he saw the scorpious and snakes and 
other poisonous things he vried ont and was not brave enough to kill them and he 
let Ligut Liou’s head fall first to one side and then tothe other. “ Well,” said Ligat 
Lion, “if you are afraid to kill my lice you had better go home. But take one gourd 
with you; you may take a large one, but do not take more than one.” Then 
Sikinding took the gourd and Ligat Liou said to him, “When you get home and 
wish to open this gourd, got into your tankob! and make your wife and children get 
into it us well; but shut up the top of the tankob well so that nothing can get out.” 
So Sikinding ran home and calling his wife and children, they all got into the 
tankkob with the exception of one small child, for whom there was no room. ‘Then 
Sikinding opened the gourd and from it came out snakes and scorpions, which bit 
Sikinding and his wife and children until they died. The only person who remained 
alive was the swall child for whom there had been no room in the tankob. 
‘Nore—A variant of this tale is known among the Dusun of Tuaran. ‘Tumburin 
is, however, replaced as hero by a man named Rahah Bujang, and there are 
other pointe of difference. 

















‘Tue Lazy Woay axp Hen Bayoxo. 
‘Dusun story told by the Orang Tua of K, Tarantidan, Tempassuk District, 
‘Long ago there was a very lazy woman ; she would not work and as for bathing 


she was 60 lazy that she only washed herself onco in ten days, One day she went 


tothe bathing place anda nipah palm called to her from across the river. The 
palm-tree kept on ealling her but she was too lazy to answer or to cross the tiver 
to see what it wanted, At last the nipah said,“ Why are you so lazy that you will 
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not cross the river ? There is a prahu there on your side of the water and you 
can row across and take my shoot." So the woman went very slowly and got the 
prahu and going very lazily across the river in it, she took the shoot from the 
palm, Then said the nipab, “I called you because you are so lazy. You must 
take this shoot and dry it a littlein the san and make a bayong! from it.” Now 
the lazy woman nearly wept when she heard that she was to make a bayong; 
however, she took the sprout home and made a bayong from it. When this was 
finished it spoke to the woman and said, * You must take me along the path where 
people are going to Tamu? and put me down near the side of the road where every- 
ody passes, then you can go home.” So the woman took the bayong and left it 
near the road where people were going to Tamu. Many people passed there, but 
no one noticed the bayong until a rich man eame along and, seeing it, said, “I will 
take this bayong to Tamu aa it will do to put anything I buy there into, and if the 
owner is at Tamu I ean give it back to him.” Presently the rich man came to the 
‘Tumn and he asked everyone there if they had lost a bayong, but nobody acknow- 
Tedged it, “Well, then,” said the rich man, “it is my gain and I will put what T 
have bought into it and take it home; but if anyone claims it they can come to my 
house and get it.” So the rich man put all his goods: sireh, lime, eakes, fish, rice, 
and bananas into the bayong until it was full, and while the man was talking to 
some of his friends, the bayong started off at its own accord to go home to the lazy 
woman's house, When it was still some little way off from the house it began 
calling to the lagy woman, “ Come here, come here and help me for I can't stand 
the weight” ‘Then the woman went to the bayong, though she was neatly weeping 
at having to go and feteh it home, but when she saw that it was full of all sorts of 
{good things she said, "This isa splendid bayong, but perhaps it will want some pay- 
ment. At any rate if it is always like this T shall get an easy living by just leaving 
the bayong on the road to Tamu.” So on Tamu days the woman always placed the 
bayong near the side of the path and it always came home full; but it never met 
any of the men who had found it before until it had cheated six men. Now at the 
seventh Tamm the men who hed filled the bayong at the six previous Tamus and 
had thus lost their property, happened to be going to Tamu all together and when 
they saw the bayong left near the road they all recognized it as the one which had 
cheated them. So the six of them collected buffalo dung and filled the bayong to 
the top, “ For,” said they, this bayong is « proper rascal.” ‘Then the bayong being full 
started off straight for home and did not go to the Tamu. When the lazy 
‘Woman saw it coming she rusheil to help it home, but when she found it was full of 
buffalo dung she began to ery, * For,” said she, “if the bayong does not bring me food, 
surely I shall die.” As for the bayong it would never bring food from the Tamu 
again, 














* A lange baskot for carrying, made from the nipah khoot; it has no cover, 
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Kapuas, 


Dusun legend told by Limbong Orang Tua of K. Tambahilik, Tempassuk 
District, 

Onoe there was a man named Kaduau who had « wife and seven daughters. 
‘His wife and daughtors were ill with balang,' and they were all so hungry that ina 
short time they would have been reduoed to eating the ashes from the fire. ‘Then 
Kaduan said to his daughters, “It is no good going on like this, I will search for 
husbands for you.” Now his daughters were wearing “dampon”? for olothes, 
‘They said to him," Father, why doyou want to search for husbands for us. It is not 
fitting ; for we are women, besides we are almost dying with disease and we are no 
poor that we have nothing to eat ; our house, too, is worn out and the roof beam 
has fallen down at one end till it touches the ground 7” However, the next morning 
Kaduan set out, and at length came to a penjgkalan‘ on the river, where the sand 
of the river was composed of beads of gold; there were also Kalian trees there 
whose fruits wore gongs and bells and the gongs and bells were sounding in the 
wind. So Kaduan bathed and crossed the river to the house of a man named 
Gerlunghan, ‘The place below the house was full of fowls, for Gerlunghan was 
very rich. ‘Then Kaduan climbed the steps of the house and Gerlunghan met him 
and asked wherv he was going, “Iam looking for husbands for my daughters," 
said Kaduan ; “for, though it is not very fitting-that I should seek for them, still 
‘Your people are the same as mine both in appearance and in wealth, I have been 
in the jungle for seven months, and my clothes are worn out, but when I first left 
my Kampong they were all covered with gold like those which you are wearing.” 
“How hungry you must be,” said Gerlunghan, “after being in the jungle seven 
months. I will cook food for you,” Saidl Kaduan, “If you cook forme do not cook 
1s for three or four men, but for five or six, for I am very hungry indeed.” So 
Gerlunghan had rice cooked in huge pans and with the riee he gave Kaduan three 
fowls, Wheu Kaduan had finished the rice a man in the next house remarked, 
“How big is this man’s stomach, it must be like a basong” ‘Then Kaduan turning 
round looked at the trenchers from which he hed eaten and they had again become 
piled up with fish and rice, but, no man had put the food upon them, it had appeared of 
itself, Perhaps it is truo that this man isrich in his own kampong, thought Gerlung- 
hhan, for he had finished the food, but when be turns round to look at the plates from 
which he has eaten they become full once more. Then Kaduan ate again, and he said 
to Gerlunghan, * Inquire of your sons whether they will marry my daughters, for Lam 
tired of searching for husbands for them since Lean find none like them for beauty in 
this country and none who ean approach me in respect of my wealth.” So Gerlung- 
‘han inquired among his soven sons andthe eldest sid, “Father, I do not wish to gofor I 

¥ A very bad skin disease, 
= Cloth made of tree bark. 
* Bathiog-place, 
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have never seen this man Kaduan before and T do not know what sort of a man he 
is, whether good or bad”; hut his seventh son said, * Whatever my father orders I 
will follow.” “Perhaps you think he is poor," said Gerlunghan, “but his clothes 
are worn out because he has been so long in the jungle.” So the eldest son refused 
to go, but at last seeing that the others were willing, he said, “Well, Io not wish 
to be left behind so I will go too.” “If it is settled,” said Kaduan, “ I will go home 
for seven days, at the end of that time I will eome back and marry’your sons for it 
is not right for my daughters to come here, for it'was I who sought husbands for 
them” So Kaduan went home and when he got to his hous he found his obildren 
eating the ashes from the fire. Said he to them, “I have found husbands for you, 
the children of Gerlunghan, and in seven days I go to marry them.” “You will 
only make us ashamed,” said his daughters, “ for we are all il with bulang and we 
have nothing to eat.” “Why do yon not follow my orders,” said Kaduan, “as 
Gerlunghan’s children followed his?” When the time was up Kaduan started off 
again in his clothes made of dampon? At last he came to Gerlunghan’s, and before 
he climbed the steps he called to Gerlunghan and said, “I have come here in my 
‘old clothes for everyone knows how wealthy I am, and I was afraid of being robbed 
and killed by the way for the suke of my golden clothes; for the clothes T wear 
are always of gold ; my house is seven doors long, and the windows in the roof are 
seven also, my sleeping mats, too, are more than a span high from the floor, I have 
seven jars for my arrack, and when Feat 1 have five trays of rice before me and I 
finish them ot a meal.” Then somebody said, “A man’ who eats like that should 
have a big stomach”; but they looked at his stomach and saw it was like that ofa 
man who eats but seldom, and they were all astonished, “Well,” said Kaduan, 
“ imy feast is ready at my house, and you, Gerlunghan, must follow me with your 
sons, but though T have killed buffuloes and cooked rive I have not a single fowl.” 
The next day they set out for Kaduan’s house, Kaduan, Gerlunghan, and his seven 
sons, and Kaduan walked as though he were flying, so that he had always to stop 
and wait for Gerlunghan and his sons. ‘Thus Kaduan arrived first at the house and 
told his wife and daughters to rin out of the house and hide. So they rolled away 
into the jungle, for they could uot walk because of their balang. When Gerlunghan 
cand his sons came to the place they looked about expecting to find a beautiful 
‘house, but all they couli see was a small tumble-down house with a path lending 
to it which looked like the track of asingle man—Kaduan himself had also run off 
into the jungle. After a time Kaduan returned saying, “ Gerlunghan, you oan kill 
me." So he asked first one and then another to kill him but no one was willing. 
‘Then Gerlunghan’s youngest son said to his father, * I will strike him,” and snatching 
out his parang he wounded Kaduan on the arm, cutting him to the bone, and much 
blood came from the wound. Now as Gerlunghan’s son yelled and chased Kaduan 
near the house, the blood which fell from Kaduan’s wound turned into buffaloes and 
cattle and fowls. ‘The house also became new and beautiful, and the sound of gong 
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beating was heard from within. Then Gerlunghan marvelled and said, “This man 
is even more wealthy than I." But Kaduan went to look for his children in the 
place where he had hidden them and he found them well and beantiful and dressed. 
in magnificent clothes, and Kadnan’s own clothes also had turned to gold. So Kaduan 
killed seven buffaloes and seven cattle and brought out seven jars of tapai! and 
made a grest feast for Gerlunghan, and when the eating and drinking were over 
Gerlunghan returned home, but his sons remained with Kaduan, 


‘Tae Mosqurros’ Kanrowe. 
Bajau legend told by Si Ungin of K. Kotabelud. 

‘A long time ago a man was once hunting in the jungle and when it was near 
nightfall he wished to return home, but having wandered from the path he was 
unable to find it, While he was still searching for the way he came upon a large 
‘house near a kampong. So he went into it and meeting there an old man he told 
Jhim how he was lost and usked for leave to sleep there. “Yes,” said the old man, 
you can sleep here, for you cannot find your way home to-night, as it is already 
dark.” After a time, other people, men, women, and children, came to the house, 
and the old man told them about the stranger, saying, “ Let us give him a bed for 
the night.” ‘Then they brought him food, but instead of water they gave him 
blood, and for rice they gave him maggots, “ Perhaps I am among evil spirits,” 
thought the stranger; so he ate a little of what they had given him. “Why do 
you not eat 1” suid the old man; and the stranger replied that he was troubled 
about having lost his way home. “If you cannot find your way home,” said his 
host, " to-morrow I will send! one of my men with you to show you the path.” Then 
the women of the house said that they woul find him a mat to sleep on ; but when 
they brought it, it was only a tanana leaf So the stranger and the people of the 
‘house lay down, but the former could not sleep owing to the great number of 
‘mosquitos. ‘Then as he heard none of the other men in the house striking at the 
‘mosquitos, he thought, “ Perhaps thisis the mosquitos’ kampong,” and so he also did 
not try to kill them but brushed them gently from his body; and when he had 
done this once they no longer returned to distur him. However, he did’ not 
sleep for he was afraid. When morning came the old man looked at the stranger's 
mat and seeing no dead mosquitos there he said to him, “Well, my son, you wish to 
go home and you shall have someone to show you the way. This, my younger 
Brother, shall go with you, and you shall become brothers to one another, only do 
rot bring him to your house but let him go when you find your path; for we are 
all mosquitos, and that was man's blood you drank last night. You must take 
this bombong* with you, and when you get home call your father and mother and 
brothers and sisters to see what it contains, bat do not open it before you yet to 








1 A kind of intoxicating drink made from rice, 
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your house." So'the stranger went home, the old man's younger brother aecom- 
panying till he found the path, When he got to his house he told his relations 
‘what had happened to him and how the old man had given him the bamboo box 
and had ordered him to open it in the presenee of his father and mother; speaking 
thus, he opened the box and from it he brought ont gold ornaments, rings and 
bracelets, and tine clothes. Now when the stranger's eliler brother saw the gold 
and the fine olothes he siid, “I also will go to tho kampong and tell the people that 
Tam your brother.” So he started and after a time he too lost his way in the 
jungle. When it was near night he came to the kampong of the mosquitos and 
asked the old man to let him sleep there; and he told the old man how his 
brother had lost his way in the jungle before and how he had eome upon a house 
when he was lost and that the people of the house hed given him gold and fine 
clothing. But," said he, “I do not know if this is the house.” ‘Then the old man 
ordered them to bring food for the elder brother, and for water they brought him 
Dlood, and for rive, magots. “What sort of food is this you give me?” said the 
elder brother. “Blood and maggots! I cannot eat it.” When the time for sleep 
came they brought him a banana leaf instead of a mat; and he ssid again, “ What 
is this you have brought me? This isia house not the jungle, 1 want to sleep on 
@ mat, not on a banana leaf,” Said the old man, “These are our mats; sleep on it 
if you will, but if not what can T do, only do not say L have no respect for you.” 
So the elder brother slept, but before long he awoke and found that he was being 
bitten by swarms of mosquitos. ‘Then he started slapping away at them right and 
left, and in the morning when he wished to go home there was no blood left in his 
body. In the morning the old man told him that he must return and gave him a 
bamboo, telling him not to open it till he came to his house. “But,” said the elder 
brother, “ how can I go home for T donot know the way!” ‘The old man replied that 
hhe must find the way for liimself. So setting out he at length eame upon the path 
and reached home safely. ‘Then he called together all his relations and friends and 
ssid, “I algo have got a bamboo and I think there must be gold and fine clotties in 
it too.” But his younger brother asked him, “Did a man guide you home?” and 
the elder brother said “ No.” So theelder brother opened the box and from it came 
out scorpions and centipedes and other poisonous animals and stung him to death, 
but no one else in the house was touched by them. Thus the elder brother fell 
down and died; and the younger said, * My brother must have offended the people 
of the kampong.” 








Mosquitos do-not make their buzzing unless they are near meu'searsand then 
they say, “If these were not your enrs I would swallow you.” (Si Ungin.), [Bajau 
version.] 


Duswn Version. 
The mosquito says, “If these were not your horns I would swallow you” 
(Sirinan,) 
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‘Tan Buuwxun (rink ScaLY ANTRATER). 
‘Dasun legend told by Sirinan of K. Piasau, Tempassuk District, 

A long time ago there was a man named Andarian who went into the jungle 
to look for vegetables, He carried his basongt on his shoulders and as he was 
searching for vegetables he said aloud, “This is why I have to search for vegetables 
to eat; because I have nothing with which I can buy padi.” ‘Then a Belukun who 
happened to be near said, “Oh, Andarian, what is your work in the jungle here?" 
Said the man," My children are erying for food, and the vegetables I am gathering 
in the jungle are all T can find to give them.” “Come here,” said the Belukun. So 
Andarian went to the place where the Belukun was sitting ina hole in a tree, and 
the Belukun again asked him why ho was looking for vegetables. Andarian replied 
‘again, * Because I have nothing with which I can buy food.” Very well,” said the 
Belukun, “you can throw away your vegetables.” “Why does he want me to 
throw them away,” thought Andarinu, “ I don't see any padi in his place in the tree.” 
However, he took his basong and poured the vegetables out of i, " Now," said the 
Bolukun, "place your basong beneath my anus and strike me gently on the back, 
only do not strike hard.” So Andarian struck the Belukun gently on his hinder 
parts and cloth and cooked rioe and fish ready boiled camo out from the Belukun until 
Aularian's basong was full, ‘Then the Belukun told him to stop striking, * For,” said 
ho," your basoug is full. You had better eat,” said the Bolukun, “for I know 
that you are hungry ; and when all the rice in the hasong is finished you can como 
here agnin.” So Andarian sat down and ate, and when he had finishod he went 
home. Then he called together all his people and they also ate their fil, but while 
they wero eating a dog came und a grain of rice fell upon its head. Now this dog 
holonged to a woman named Lintago, and when it wont homo she saw the grain of 
riee sticking on its head. She took the grin from the dog’s hair, and wondered 
from where anyone had yot rice, for the kampong was starving ; she put it into 
1 large jar full of water. ‘Thon she called all her people to “eat rive,” and they 
drank the water in the jar till it was all finished. But ono of Lintago's little 
children swallowed the grain of rice, and Lintago was very angry and asked who 
hhad eaten it, * For,” said she, * I wished to divide it s0 that everyone might have a 
little.” 80 she asked all the people of the house about it until she was told that the 
little child had eaten it, and, being angry, she beat the child. “Twill find out 
where this rice comes from," said Lintago, and she started off to inquire in the 
Kampong. At last she came to Andarian's house and she asked him where he 
had got rice from. “Thave no ri¢e,” sid Avdarian. But Lintago asked him again 
and again if he had not got ries, but Andarian always answered “No.” “Very 
well,” said Lintago, “if you will not tell me to-day Iwill kill you." ‘Then Andarian 
bocame frightened and said, “It is true the rice was mine, but it is finished.” 








1A Kind of large basket, 
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“Where did you got it from?” asked the woman, and Andarian told her how he 
had got the rice from the Belukun, So Lintago ran home and got a basong ns big as 
house, and off she went into the jungle, saying that she would not stop hitting the 
Belukun until he had filled her basket. When she got to the place where Andarian 
had been she started calling out that she was gathering vegetables as she had 
nothing with which she could buy food. At last the Belukun called to her, “Oh, 
Lintago,” “Where are you?” said she. “Here T am," suid the Belukun, and he 
came out of his hole in the tree and asked what she was doing, “Ob,” said Lintago, 
“T heard how Andarian got rice hore, and T alo am too poor to buy it, Will you 
givemesome ?” * Chave not much," said the Belukun, * but thero ita little,” and he 
told her to place her basong as Andarian had done ; * But,” said he, “ when you strike 
me do not hit me hard.” “If you do not fill my basket,” said Lintago, "Twill not 
stop hitting you,” and she began to beat him hard; but there camo from him only 
wood potatoes! und Kaladi, und when the basong was nearly full, about « gantany. 
measure of uncooked rice and also a little raw fish. When the basong was full, 
Lintago went olf with it as fast as sho could to got home, So they eat the kaladi 
and ubi kayu in her house, and Lintago maid, “ When these are finished T will go and 
got some more, for there are plenty there,” Now Andarian heard about all this ancl 
ho thought, Perhaps Lintago will kill the Belukun ; T will go and see to-morrow.” 
‘Thonext day Andarian started off, carrying only « sinall bareit, and going straight 
towards the Bolukun’s house he called to him from a distance, After a long time 
the Belukun answered him, for he was very ill from Lintago’s treatment of the 
day bofore, “Why did you not answer at first "asked Andarian, “Tam very ill,” 
replied the Belukun, “because Lintago struck me 9o hard yesterday, Why did you 
toll her about me ?” “I did not want to tell her,” suid Andarian, * butwhe kept on 
asking me from where I had got riga, and at last she threatened to kill me, and 
then, being afraid, I wold her.” * Why did you not bring a basong to-day 2" said the 
Belukun, “Because I have not yet finished what you gave me before," sail 
Andarian, “Then,” said the Belukun, Iam your brother and though you have not 

















only cane to yee if you were ill,” said Andarian, But 
the Belukun gave him the sumpitan saying," Whatover you aim at with this you 
will hit if your house is old, blow throngh this sumpitan and it will become new, 
and if you wish for buffaloes or pigs or hens blow into the swipitan and they will 
appear; only do not show it to anyone. For Tam not really a Belukun but the 
god of your kampong (Kenharingan Tumanah) and 1 baye a great liking for you.” 
So Andarian promised he would not show the sumpitan to anyone, and went home, 
and when he got to his house he hid it. ‘The next morning Lintago went off again 
to look for the Belukun, taking her basong with her as before. She was not long 
in getting to the place, but when still a little way off whe started calling, 
“Bolukun, Belukun.” But the Belukun would not answer, and she could not find 

2 Ubi kayn=yans, 

* Blow-pipe. 
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the treo he lived in. ‘Thon she began shouting that if he did not answer her she 
would eat him when she caught him, So the Belukun thinking that if he did not 
answer he would be killed, came out and Lintago immediately put her basket below 
him and struck him with her hand, but only a few potatoes and Kaladi came from 
him, ‘Then she took a small stick and started beating him, but nothing more came 
out, Atlast sho got in a mage and began to beat him very hard, but still without 
result, “Why, what's the matter with tho beast ?” suid she, aud looking up the 
Bolukun's anus she saw his heart beating inside his body, “Oh,” said she, “here 
is a kaladi which has not yet come out," and plunging her hand into the Belukun’s 
body she seized hisheart, ‘Then the Belukun, being in great pain, began to olimb 
up tho tree to get away, and his anus having closed on Lintago’s wrist sho was 
drawn up tho tree after him. "Stop, stop,” yelled Lintago, “I have let go of the 
kealadi inside you,” But the Belukun climbed to the very top of the tree, and then 
releasing Lintago’s hand sho fell to the ground and was killed, “That's a bad 
woman,” said the Bolukun ; that was my heart she had caught hold of, not a 
potato.” 








‘Tue Kenpav axp ux Pisano (BANANA ‘Tune. 
Mlanun legend told by Orang Kaya Hadji Areat of Fort Alfred, Tempassuk Distriot, 
A herd of kerbaus! wished ono day to cross a river but were afraid to do. so 
ay there were many small calves in the herd and the river was both swift and deep. 
As thay were debating how they were to cross, some banana trees which were 
growing near spoke and said, “ Cut ua down and then you can make a raft trom us 
for your chiliten to cross the river on." So the kerbaus out down the banana treos 
and making a raft set the calves upon it, But when the raft got out into the river 
the forve of tho stream seizod it and carried it down the river to ite mouth, where 
mooting with great waves the raft was dashed to pieces and all the young buffaloes 
wore drowned. ‘Then the kerbaus, being very angry, attacked the remaining banana 
troos with their horns until none were left standing; and that is the reason why 
till the present day buffaloes like to knock down banana trees with their horns, 





‘Tum Onaxo Urax, 
A Iogenil of Kampong Kiow at the foot of Kinabalu. ‘Told by Yompo, 

Long ago some men went into the jungle carrying summpitans and when they 
‘got near to the River Tenokop they heard someone singing pantunst among the 
trees, ‘Then thoy looked nd saw an Orang Utan (Kagu) sitting on the ground 
singing, and this was his song: “First of all I lived at the River Makadou, but I 
‘went to the River Serinain; from there I went to tho River Wariu; from the 
‘Warin to the Ponataran ; from the Penataran to the Kilambun; from the Kilam- 





1 Buifalos, + A kind of poetey. 
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bun to the Obang, and from the Obang to the Tenokop, 1 cannot go up into the 
trees again for I am old and must die upon the ground. I ean no longer get fresh 
‘young leaves to eat from the trees; I have to eat young grass,” Then the men who 
hhad been listening said to one another, “ This Kagu is clever at pantuns, lot us shoot 
him with our blow-pipes” One man was about to shoot when the Kagu saw him 
and said, “Do not shoot me but make me a hut and let me live here till I. die, 
When you have made me my hut, bring your sistere here and J will teach them 
magic, for Lam skilled in it,” So the men made him a hut and they brougitt their 
sisters to him and the Kagu instructed them how each sickness had its own 
magical ceremony (mengbadji) He taught them the spells for snake bite and 
fever, and for the bite of the centipede, Then the men went home, about three 
days! journey, to get rice for the Kagu, but when they came back with the rice the 
‘Kagu was dead ; and from that day whenever there was sickness in Kampong Kiou 
they called the women who had been instructed by the Kagu, and those who wero 
ill recovered and if a man was wounded and was menghadjied by the women no 
blood came from the wound, 


‘Tux Moxxeys. 
Told by Sirinan, a Dusun of K. Pinsau, Tempassuk District. 

‘The monkeys were once men. ‘The people who became monkeys were dyeing 
elothes and while they were working they were struck by hail and became 
monkeys, ‘Their hands became black from the dye, and so they remain till the 
present day, and the movements of monkeys’ hands still resemble the motion of 
those of people dipping the cloth in the dye (i, the sort of patting motion often made 
by monkeys with their two hands), 


‘Tae SwvcKALAKI axp His Staves. 

Dusun legend told by Ransab Orang Tua of K. Pinssu, Tempassuke 

District. 

Tho Singkalaki once wished to sot out on a voyage, so he called to his wife, 
“ Baing,” said he, “I am going on a voyage, so you must prepare rice for me,” 
‘When all was ready the Singkalaki took the buffalo fence from below his house 
‘andl when he had made a raft from it he loaded his rice and other baggage upon it. 
So he sailed away and after a time he came to an island, There he found a 
‘Takang, and taking him on board he bound him to the raft, Sailing away again he 
came to another island where he found a toad (Buangkut) and this too he bound 
to the raft before he left, At length he came to a third island and from there he 
brought away @ Padtong. On another island he fowud a Korutok! and this also 


+ All these four animals are species of frog or toads, 
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he loaded on his prahu, and his tice being finished, he then sailed home. When 
he came to his house he called to his wife, “Baing,” said he, “you can cory the 
four slaves I have got from my prahu,” So his wife brought the four slaves to the 
house. When night came the Padtong began to ory “Tong, tong.” ‘Then the 
Singkalaki called to his wife, “ Baing, this slave of mine wants to hang (gan-tong!) 
ime; you had better tell him to run off” Next the Korutok started to cry “Tok, 
tok.” Ah," said the Singkulaki to his wifo, “this alaye wants to chop me (Dusun, 
totok, to ont), you had better throw him ont” “Buangkut-kut, buangkut,” said 
the toud, and the Singkalaki called again to his wife, “Baing, this slave too 
has been plotting with the others and wants to bury me (Dusun, memukut, to 
dig), throw him out too” But the Takang did not make a sound and the 
ingkalaki said, “ This slave has not been plotting,” so when he went to the kabun 
he took the Takang with him and gave him a parang, but the Takang, not being a 
man, did nothing with it, ‘Then the Singkalaki said to his wife, “ This Takang is 
now to the work; don’t force him, and perhaps to-morrow or the next day he will 
have learned.” So he brought the Takang buck to the house and the next day 
again took him to the kabun and gave him a parang, while he himself and his 
wife went to work, When they stopped working they went to look at the Takang 
and finding be had not done any work, the wife said, “Why has he not done any 
work?” “Oh,” said the Singkalaki, he is now to it and besides he is grieving for 
his relations,” Then the Singkalaki took the Takang and tied him up outside the 
sulap, giving him a parang so that he might learn to work, After a time it began 
to rain hard and the Takang started crying’“ Kang, kang.” “Ab,” said the 
Singkalaki, “this is very bad, for he wants to use me as a horse and place reins 
(kakang) in my mouth.” ‘Then the Singkalaki threw out the Takeng also and thus 
hhad no slaves lett. 








‘Tae Puxov. 


‘Dusun legen told by Serundai, Orang Tua of K. Kalisas, Tempassuk 
Distriot. 

‘The Pukou is tike a pig in appearance and has a very sharp tongue. If a man 
is pursued by Pukous, he is safe if he crosses a river, The Pukous eat the bark at 
the tops of trees and if they want to feed, mount up on one another's backs till the 
top of the tree ig reached und the top Pukou licks the bark off the tree, If the 
Pukows meet a man they stop, aud the man stops; ani! when the man runs away 
the Pukous hunt hin, Should he climb « tree the Pukows mount up on ous 
another's backs ontil they have caught him and the top Pakow licks off the flesh 
from the man's bones. If the man crosses « river the Pukous follow him, but when 
they get to the opposite bank they stop to lick themselves like dogs and their 
tongues lick up all their skin and flesh until only bones remain, 


* Dasun, gantong—hang, 
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‘Tu MexcKanaron, 
(Toaran Dusun version of the Eclipse of the Moon.)' ‘Told by 
Omboi, a Tuaran Dusun. 

‘The Mengkabalob says to its mother, “I've not had enough to eat, I want two 
jars more.” When he has finished the two jars he asks for another. ‘Then his 
‘mother says, “What, are you not full yet?” and the Mengkahalob answers “ No." 
“Well,” says his mother, "if you are not satisfied yet go and eat the moon.” So 
the Mengkahalob goes and swallows the moon and the Dusun seeing the moon in 
hhis mouth beat gongs and drums until he puta it out again. 


Wun Pic. 
‘A legend of K. Lubah told hy Sirinan of K. Piasau, Tempasske District. 


‘A long time ago man made a kabun and planted it with * ubi kayn” and 
“Jaladi.” After a while, when the crop was ready, many wild pigs came and broke 
into the kabun. ‘Then said the man, “I shall get no food if the wild pigs always 
come and eat sy Kaladi” So he made a blatek* in his kabun and when he had 
set it he went home, ‘The next morning he went to the trap and found that no pig 
had teen in his kebun thab night. “Whyis this," said he, “that when I have made a 
trap the pig no longer enter my kabun?” After another three or four days he 
again went to the trap and he found that a wild pig had been struck by it, bub that 
the head of the bamboo spear had broken off in the wound and the pig had got 
away, ‘The man followed the track of the pig’s blood into the jungle and for four 
or five days he hunted on its trail, but even then he did not find the dead pig. At 
last the trail of blood stopped but he still followed the footmarks, which appeared 
fresh. When he had been on its track fora whole month he at Jength came to a 
river with a bathing-place, ‘The man stopped and bathed, but he saw no one on 
the banks or in the river. ‘Then when he had finished, finding many tracks of men 
on the bank, he went in search of their houses, for he had lost the track of the pig 
‘at the river. For a whole day he sought for them but could not find them, but on 
the second day he was startled to come suddenly on a kampong where there were 
many people. ‘The people of the kampong came to meet him and asked him 
whence he hai come; bat the man did nob answer. “T have never seen you 
before,” said one of the people of the kampong, “and besides strangers never come 
here, Never since I can remember have I seen a stranger here, for our village is 
month's journey from any other.” Then the man from Lubah answered, “This is 
the reason why Ihave come. I made a kaladi garden and wild pig were always 
breaking into it, Because of this Imade a blatek and I came here hunting for 
the tracks of a wild pig which was wounded by it" Said a man of the kampong, 


Boe peal ante, # Spring trap with spear, 
Vou, UII. Qn 
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“You oan come to my house, ‘There are only a few of us here for many have sailed 
away to trade, but one man who became sick has returned as he was of no use in 
the prabu." “What is his illness ¢” said the man from Lubah, “and how long has 
he been ill?” “He has been ill for more than a month,” replied the other, “ but 
he only came back wo days ago, We have all trie our medicines and he does not 
recover, but if you are skilful give us your help.” “Where is his illness ?” suid 
the man from Lubah. “Below his arm,” answered the man of tho kampong. So 
the stranger went to see the sick man and opening his cont saw the sharp part of 
his spring trap spear stioking in the man's body. ‘Then the man of the kampong 
promised the stranger a reward if he could heal his companion, and the Jatter said 
that he would do his best. So he drew out the spearhead from the man's body 
and put medicine on the wound, and in two or three days the man recovered and 
gave the man from Lubah much goods in payment, ‘Thus the man from Lubah 
‘knew that the men of this kampong wore able to change themaelves into wild pigs ; 
sand to the present day if many wild pigs come to Lubaly they consider that they 
are not really pigs but men in the shape of pige, who have come from some far 
away kampong to plunder them, 


‘Tue Lecesp or Axt Gauve, sum Farner oy vie Crocopies. 
Dusun story told by Sirinan of K. Piaswu, Tempassuk District, 

Long ago Aki! Gahuk was chief of Kampong Tengkurus, He was a very old 
‘man and he had seven sons and four daughters. His gons all wished to take wives, 
and his daughters, husbands, and so they married. At last Aki Gabuk became so 
old that ho could no longer watk, and his children did not wish to provide for him, 
‘Then Aki Gabnk said to them, “Why do you not wish to support me, for T am an 
old man and can no longer get my living?" But his children answered that 
they wished he were dead, as he was only an encumbrance to them. So Aki 
Gahuk wept and said, "If you wish me dead yon had better put we into the river, 
foralthough you give me food, you give me no clothes and Tam naked and ashancd.” 
‘Thon his children put him into the river, for they did not wish to buy clothes for 
him ; and Aki Gahuk stopped there in the water, and every night and morning they 
gave him food. ‘There was a large stone in the middle of the stream and when he 
was cold Aki Gabuk used to climb slowly up on to this and sit there like a tond, 
‘Nov after he had tween in the water for three or four months, Aki Gahuk no longer 
climbed the big stone and his feet and legs as far as his knees became liks those 
of werocolile, His children who brought him food saw that his fect had become 
like 1 orocodil's and said, * Father, wo thought you would dio but you are becoming 
‘orocodile” ‘Then all the brothers and sisters came together to look at their father 
fd said to him, " Father, if you are not yoing to die, let us take you home again 
to the honse and give you clothes, for we donot wish you to become a crocodile” 





# Aki= ancestor, grandfather (°f, Abi of the Hebrew), ete. 
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‘But Aki Gahuk said,“ How can I go home with you, for I have become a crocodile. 
Before, you had no pity on me and now that you have pity on me I am unable to 
go home.” So his children wept and said that they did not wish him to turn into 
8 crocodile and Aki Gahuk said to them, “You can tell this story to your 
descendants ; perhaps also it is good that I should become a crocodile. On feast 
days you can call to me, and when there is a flood I will take you across the river 
on my back,” After some days his whole body became like that of a crocodile and 
hischildren were afraid that he would eat men, but he could still speak and he told 
them that he would never eat men though perhaps his descendants might do so. 
Then after a year Aki Gahuk called to his children and told them that he wished 
to go seawards, saying that if his children went in that direction they were to call 
him, * For,” said he, “ Iwish to take a wife.” Said his children, How will you take 
a wife for there are no other crecodiles?” “I will call one to me," said their 
father, “I will eall the Pang (iguana) and she will become my wife.” Then Aki 
Gahuk went seawards and the Pang became his wife and from their offspring arose 
all the crocodiles, 


‘Dusuy Sioxs yor AvEErivc SickNess, 
The story of how these work is told by Yompo of Kampong Kiou near Kinabalu, 


‘These signs are set up in time of sickness, Sickness spirits see the signs and 
meet the spirits which have been called into the spear and figures by the menghadji.! 
‘When the spirits of the small-pox are journeying in the countries in companies they 
come to one of these signs and the spirits of the spear (andus) call to them, “The 
men of this kampong set us here to dispute (bichara) with you, the men here are 
our men and you cannot come here.” So it is settled that the spirits of umall-pox 
shall not enter the kampong, but they ask the nantus* of the spear to point out a 
kampong to which they can go, saying, “ Ifyou will show us the way to another kam- 
pong we will not enter this one.” So some of the nantu andus* go with the spirits of 
small-pox. When they meet with another kampong it is dark to their sight though 
it is really daylight ; for the people of the kampong have set spear spirits there 
also and have made it dark with their magical ceremonies, Then the nantus of 
sanall-pox menghadjit and when they have finished and it has beoome light again, 
the small-pox spirits find that they have passed the kanpong while they have been 
walking along performing these rites. [There are nantus of the spear at all the 
kampongs, but they do not follow the small-pox spirits like those of the first 
kampong.] When the small-pox spirits come to the third kampong it is dark there 
also, and the same thing happens again. Then the spirits of small-pox say to the 
* Religions ceremony. + Spirita, 
* Spear spirits, « Perform a magical ceremony. 
2n2 
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hantus of the spear, who came with them from the first kampong, “ It we eannot 
got into another kampong we will go back and get into yours” When they are 
botween the third and fourth kampong it is still davk, and they wait there for five 
or six days and nights to see if it will become light. Then the nantus of small-pox 
say to the spear nuntus, “If we do not got into this kampong we will go back to 
yours" “Very well,” say the nantus of the spear, * we will go with you into this 
‘kampong, for we do not wish you to go back to ours." So the leaders of the small- 
POE Spirits and of the spear spirits confer together, and one of the small-pox spirits 
says, "I will not go back, for we swore not to." Now the road to both the thin 
nd fourth kampongs being dark they try to make their way into the latter, but 
coming upon a very large rock near the kampong they cannot fly over it because it 
is dark and they cannot see, ‘Then one spirit of simall-pox finds a narrow path to 
the back of the village and follows it with the others behind him, and when they 
have walked a little they look back and find that it has become light, and they can 
seo tho kampong clearly, because there in no spear at the back of the Kampong but 
‘only facing the road by which the small-pox comes, In the village they see many 
mnen, women, and children, and the elders of the small-pox and spear spirits agreeing, 
that it wonld be good to go into the kampong and not go back, they enter the 
village, and going into a long house they see many women spinning, but the small 
pox chooses only thote who are ‘owutiful for his sickness, those who are ugly he 
does not wish for, ‘Then says the leader of the spear spirits, “I have shown you 
tho way into « kampong, and we will now go home, where next you go is your own 
affair.” So the spear nantus go home; but they become like brothers with the 
spirits of small-pox and say to thew, "When you have finished here you can come 
to our kampong als.” So when they leave the kampong the spirits of small-pox 
g0 to another, but they fight with the spear spirits of that village, for they no longer 
‘have spear spirits ns their guides, and some small-pox spirite are killed and some of 
the spirits of the spear, After more kampongs, only a few of the spirits of small- 
‘pox enter, for many of them have died in the fights with the spear spirits; and at 
Jast there ate so fow spirits loft that they no longer dare to attack a kampong, 








‘Tue Hae Ma. 

Dusun story told by the headman of K, Tambabilik, Termpassuk District. 

‘Once a woman gave birth to a boy child but one half of it was wanting; it had 
only one arm, one leg, and half a body and half «head. ‘The child grew up and his 
tongue and his deeds wore equally evil. Ifa woman were spinning he would got a 
parmtg and slash her loom and eloth ; and the women of the kampong used to say 
to him," Youare like a beast, and besides you are only half a man.” ‘Then he would 
be ashamed and think whence he could get his other half. So at lust he set out in 
search of it, All the men knew him in the country, and when he eame to a 
kauupong they would say, “Wher are you going?” And he would answer, “I am 
going in search of my other half” Long he journeyed, and at last he camo tow 
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sasendatan, a place where people get water from the river, and there he bathed. 
‘As soon as he had finished he set ont for the kampong, and soon saw the houses, 
When he got there, a man asked him what he was doing, and he replied he was 
looking for his other half. “‘There is another half man here,” said the man of the 
Kampong. Now the half man who was travelling in search of his other half was 
looking for his right-hand side, and the man in the kampong was without his left- 
hand side, So the halfman who was a stranger asked how they could become one 
man, and somebody said, * You must wrestle together and then you will become one 
man." So they wrestled together for a long time, and at last they became one 
man, Then the “whole man” asked how he was to go home, “For,” said he," Ido not 
know the way,” “Why, it is not troublesome for you to go home,” said a villager, 
“your kampong is quite close"; and the “whole man" looking saw his kampong. 
not far off, So he went back, and his father and mother asked him whence he had 
yot his other half, and he suid, “I got it from a kampong far away ; perhaps it is 
Kenharingan’s kampong.” ‘Then his father and mother were very glad that their 
yon had found his othor half. 









RaKkiaN, 


Dusun legend told by Sixinan of Kampong Piasau, but it is an up-country Dusun 
tale which is known to the people of Kion, 

Once there was a mangis tree in which there were large bees! nests, and when 
thore was sufficient honey in the nests «man named Rakian went to the tree ait 
began to drive bamboo pgs into it so that he could climb up. It was getting 
towards evening when he began to work. Now thero were many bees! nests in the 
tree and Rakian, seeing that the bees of the nest right at the top of the tree were 
white, decided to take it; "Bor," thought he, “I have never yet sen white bees.” 
‘Then he climbed up the steps ho had made in the tree to take the bees’ nest and 
when he was close he drew his parang to cut it down. But the bees did not swarm 
out from the nest and while he was sawing away at the branch from which it hung 
he heard the bees say “That hurts." ‘Then Rakian, wondering, sheathed! his parang 
and the bees enid to him, "If you wish to take the nest take it gently and do not 
ut it down.” So he took the nost with the bees in it and putting it into his bareit, 
he descended the tree and went home, When he came to his house he put the 
boreit with the bees in it into his room. Karly the next morning Rakian went to 
his kabun and did’ not return until near dark when, on coming tuck to his house, 
he found rice and fish ready cooked on his (paha) shelf above the fire. “Then,” 
thought Rakian," who ean have cooked for me for Lam the only man who lives in 
this house: this fish is not mine though the rice is ‘The rio is cold and must 
have been cooked for a long time, Perhaps somebody has come here and cooked 
and taken away my bees' nest.” So he went to his bareit and found the bees' nest 
still there, ‘Then Rakian sat down to eat. “Well,” he thought, “if someone ix 
going to cook for me, so much the better.” In the morning he ate the remains of 
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the rice from the day before, and again went to his kabun. As on the previous 
day be came home before nightfall and again there was food prepared for him, 
“Who is this,” thought Rakiau, “who comes to my house and cooks ?" and once 
more Ine Went to see if his bees’ nest had been stolen; and thus it happened that 
there was always food ready for him when he came home. One day he determined 
to return early and see who was cooking his food for him, So early in the morning 
hie set out as if for his kabun, but when he had gone a little way he went straight 
home again and hid himself near the house. For « long time he waited and 
nothing happened, but at last the door of his house ereaked and a beautiful woman 
‘ame ont of his room and taking his bainboo water vessel went out of the house to 
the river to get water, Then when she had gone down to the river Rakian 
‘entered his room without the woman seeing him and went to look av his bees. 
But when he opened his bareit he found that there were no bees in it, but only the 
nest, So he took the nest from the bareit and hid it and concealed himself in the 
house, After a time the woman came buck from the river and went to the bareit 
to look for the bees’ nest, "Ob," suid she, “who has taken amy box (su 
sheath)?” Soshe hunted for the nest and at last began to weep, saying, * Who can 
have taken it? It cannot be Rakian for he has gone to work at his kabun, I am 
raid that he will come back aud find me.” When it was nearly dark Rakian 
‘ame out from his hiding-place as if he had just come back from his kabun ; but 
the woman wit there without speaking. “Why are you here?” said Rakian 
perhaps you want to steal my bees” * I do not know anything about your bees, 
said the woman. So he went to the barvit to look for his bees but of course they 
wore not there for Rakian himself had hidden the nest“ Oh," said he, " my bees! 
nest is not here, perhaps you have taken it,” “How should I know anything 
about your bees’ nest," aiid she, * Well, it does not matter," waid Rakian, "will you 
‘cook for me, for Lam very hungry 2” “Ido not want to cook,” said the woman, * for 
I am vexed” So Rakian kept on tolling her to cook for him, but the woman 
refused and at last she said, “ Where is my surong?t” “I have not taken it,” said 
Rokian, "I believe you have hidden it,” said the woman, “and all my clothes and 
goolsare in it” At last Rakian said," I-will not give it to you for T am afraid you 
will get into it again.” "I will not get into it,” said the woman; “if you like you 
can take me for your wife, My mother wished to give me to you in this way 
because you have no wife here and I have no hustand either in my country,” 
‘Then Rakian took the bees’ nest and gave it tothe woman, " What is it?” said he, 
“Te is my kawaly"' replicd the woman, “Buty” said she, “if you take me as your 
‘wif do not ever call me a bee woman, for if you do I shall be much ashamed.” So 
they married and had a child, Now one day there was « feast at « neighbouxing 
house und Rakian went to eat there. “Where is your wife from ?” said a man at 
the feast, “for we have never yeon such a beautiful woman before.” “Sho ix 
from this kampong," replied Rakian, When all the men had become drunk they 
still kept asking him whence he had got his wife, and saying that they had never 


4 Meaning unknown to Sitinan, 
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before seen such a beautiful woman. At last Rakian, who had up to that time 
always replied that he had taken his wife from the kampong, became drunk also. 
‘Then he forgot his promise and said, “The truth is that my wife was at first a bee.” 
So the men stopped questioning him and Rakian went home, When he got to the 
house his wife would not speak to him. * Why will you not speak ?” said Rakian, 
“What did tell you long ago?” said she. “TI think you have been saying things 
to make me ashamed.” “I have not said anything.” replied Rakian. * You are 
lying,” said his wife, “for though the house is far off T heard. When men asked 
whence Leanie, at first you would not tell them, but when yon became drunk, 
then you told them everything” ‘Then Rakian in his turn became silent. “I will 
go home," said she, * for you have made me ashamed; but the ehild I will leave 
with you, Inseven days my father will pass to the ulu! of this place on his way 
home to his country and I will go with him.” So Rakian wept. At the end of 
seven days Rakian saw a white bee lying to the ulu of his house, and his wife 
came down the steps from his house and saying, “There is my father,” she became a 
bee again and flew off after the other. ‘Then Rakian rushed into the house and 
seized the child, for it was in his heart to follow his wife and her father, * For," said 
he," if my wife is not here the child will die because it is still little,” So he 
hunted for the bees until he saw them going in front of him in the jungle. At the 
end of seven days he had lost sight of them and still he had not come to any 
Kampong. On the eighth day he came to a bathing-place ata river. Then both he 
and the child, being hungry and weary, lay down by the side of the river andl 
slept. Atlast a woman came from the kampong and woke Rakian and said,“ Rakian, 
why don't you go to your wife's house instead of sleeping here with your child, for the 
house is not far off?" “When Thave bathed,” said Rakian, you must show me the 
way,” and the woman replied, “ Very well.” So Rakian bathed and then he followed 
the woman and it was not long before they came toakampong. “That is her house,” 
said his guide, pointing to a long-house, “ but her room is right in the middle of it. 
‘There are eleven rooms in the house and if you enter it you must not be afraid, for 
the roof beams are fall of bees, but they do not attack men.” So Rakian climbed 
up into the house and found it full of bees, both large and small, but in the middle 
room there were none. Men in the house there were none, only bees. ‘Then the 
‘child began to ery and Rakian sat down, “Otun,"* said avoice in the middle room, 
“Why do you not come out? Have you no pity on your child who is weeping 
here?" Then after time Rakian’s wife appeared in the room and the child ran to 
her at once, and Rakian’s heart became light; but his wife said to him,“ What dil 
I tell you at first that you were not to tell whence I came? If you had not been 
able to follow me here, certainly there would have been distress for you.” When 
she had finished speaking all the bees dropped down from the roof beams to the 
floor and became men. As for Rakian and his child they stayed in the kampong 
and did not go back any more. 


! Upstream. = Am expression of endesrment, 
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Tne Omar or A Dusuy Custow, 
Told by Sirinan of K, Pinsau, Tempassuk District, 

Once there was a woman who had newly given birth toa child. ‘The house 
she lived in was @ large one, ten doors long. One day the women of the other 
rooms were dyeing cloth with “toum"! and the men of the house were away 
hunting, some in one place, some in another. About mid-day it began to rain 
and with the rain came much thunder and lightning, While it was still thunder 
ing the woman who had newly given birth menghadjied in the house aud while 
she was performing the menghadji she saw a woman chasing a boy outside on the 
ground below, and their appearance was as if they had heen quarrelling, for the 
boy was weeping and the woman kept snatching up sticks to throw at him. But 
she did not manage to hit him, and she kept calling out, * Stop, stop, for the people 
here do nob know the custom.” So the woman who vas in the house stopped her 
menghadji and going to the door called out, “Why are you treating your boy like 
that?” ‘The other woman stopped and said, "I am treating him like this because 
you people do not know tho custom." “What sorb of oustomt” said the first 
woman, and while she still spoke the thunder stopped and the boy also stopped 
running away, The woman outaide answered her, “ In this you do not know the 
custom and that is why my son is fighting mo, Tt is because you women are 
dyeing cloth when your hushands have gone to hunt, and it would be good if they 
your husbands were all together in one place in the jungle, Seo when they come 
back, somo will bring white, some red, and some yellow ; these women are dyeing 
their cloth Wack.” Then the women of the house said, “We did not know of 
any custom like this, What is it?” ‘The woman answered them, “This is the 
custom: when you wish to dye cloth (black or blue) you must not take hold of 
anything white, red, or yellow." Said the women of the house, " Instraot ws in this 
custom,” And the woman outside said, “You must keep this custom and it would 
be good if men did not get hit by things thrown by my 4on? If the things he 
throws about only hit a covonut tree it does not matter, but if they hit « man 
there will bo trouble for that man, Another time your husbands must not he 
secking for things to eat, xed, white, or yellow, when you are dyeing your cloth 
black, And do not bring these colours into the house while you are still dyeing 
cloth.” ‘Then the woman and the boy vanished. After a time came the men who 
had been hunting; four had got a deer? and the other six had brought turmerie and 
the young white shoots of the Beluno-tree, When the women saw the men coming 
they called out, " Whatever you have brought from the jungle, do not. bring it into 
the house this night." So the meu slept outside with the goods they had brought 
from the jungle. On the morrow they brought their deer and other things into tha 
house and the women of the house told them how the woman had chased the 











1 A kind of indigo. * Thunderbolts, 
2 Red blood, 
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boy, And to the present day women may not touch red, yellow, or white when 
they are dyeing cloth. [I think that the boy who was being chased by his mother 
was the Spirit of Thunder. (Sirinan.)] 


Norg—The colours mentioned would appear to be symbolical of a thunder- 
storm >— 
Black or dark blue... ... the clouds. 
White... " . the rain, 
Yellow and red the lightning. 





Lowanixo aNp tite Sramxows. 
‘Dusun legend told by Sirinan of K, Piasau, Tempassuk Distyiot. 


Once man named Lomaring lived with his father and mother and he had 
much padi, because he worked hard in his kabun, His mother wished to got a 
wife for him but in the whole kampong she could find no one suitable. ‘Then 
Lomaring said to his mother, * If T cannot find a wile here we must search in other 
kampongs." So they sought in other kampongs near but still could find no one 
table and at Jast Lomaring said to his mother, “ Mother, if you cannot get a 
wife for me near by, you would do well not to search any more, for it is tiring work,” 
So tho three, Lomaring, his father and mother, went back to work in their kabun 
until their padi was in ear, but before the padi became ripe it was all eaten by 
sparrows! ‘Their padi only was eaten, other men's did not suffer. ‘The next year 
they again mado a kabun and again the sparrows came and ate their padi. ‘Then 
said Lomaring, “What are wo to do, there is plenty of ripe padi but the sparrows 
only eat ours, which is still green ?"" When the third year came Lomaring said," We 
will try once more, bub if we fail and the sparrows eat our padi, T will stay no 
longer in this kampong.” Again when it was near harvest the same thing 
hhnppened and all their padi was eaten by the sparrows. So Lomaring said to his 
mother, “ I will go and find the sparrows’ kampong, for I am very angry.” ‘Then 
said his father, * You are but young, yet I who am old have never yet heard of a 
sparrows’ kampong.” “Never mind,” said Lomaring, “if I have to search for five 
year, still T will find it” So Lomaring told his mother to make him seven pairs 
of trousers and seven coats, and his mother said to him, “Do not work any more in 
the kabun, for it is useless,” Said Lomaring, “ After seven days I will eet out and 
T will teach the sparrows to rob us of our padi.” “What will you eat on the 
journey 1” said his mother, and Lomaring told her to make him some cakes. 

At the enil of seven days Lomaring set out and wherever he went he thought 
about the sparrows and followed them wherever they flew. After twenty days he 
‘saw no more sparrows, but still he walked on and for two or three months he 
Journeyed thus. At the end of this time he came to a kampong, and going to ithe 
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climbed up into a long house of twenty doors, but there was uo one there, One 
room in the middle of the house was very beautiful; its steps were of iron and 
its ceiling of looking-glass while the posta were also of iron, Lomaring sat down there 
ond waited, and after time a chelapa' appeared before him, but he still saw 
no one. Then Lomaring said to himself," How can I eat pinang when there is 
nobody here? Itanyone comes they will accuse me of stealing.” Now Lomaring had 
come to the house after mid-day, and when he had been there a short time he was 
astonished to see a very little rice appear before him and water in a very small 
golden kettle, but he did not dare to eat since there was no one there, After a 
Tong timean old woman appearedin the room and said to him, “Why do you not 
eat, for I see that you are hungry ?” “How should T eat," said Lomaring, * when 
there was no one in the house; people would say that Twas stealing.” So saying 
hhe began to eat and though there was very little rice, when he had eaten and 
drunk his fill some still remained, uor was the golden kettle empty. Having 
finished he took betel mut and began to ask the old woman where all the people of 
the Kampong had gone and where their kabuns were, “For,” eaid he, “ although there 
is plenty of padi in the house T'see no traces of old kabuns.” When it was nearly 
dark many men and women came home, some carrying sacks, some basongs and others 
bayongs, all full of padi, and after @ time came the children of the old woman 
Dringing padi with them also. Now one of her danghters was very beautiful. ‘Then 
said the mother of the girl to Lomaring, “We have no trouble about making 
kabuns, for wherever there is padi we also must have a share of it, Tt is no 
use concealing it, See how many years you have worked in your kubun and have 
not got any padi, for it is your padi that my children are bringing home in their 
baskets. T saw how your mother was searching for a wife for you,and that is why 
my people, when they had become sparrows, stole your padi, for I wished you to 
marry my daughter. All the men in this village wish to marry her, but Tan find 
nobody who is suitable.” ‘Then Lomaring was pleased, but he said, “How do you 
become sparrows?" Oh,” said the old woman, “there is.a spring here and when 
my people wish to got: padi they go one by one into the spring and at once become 
Vinds; and when they come home with the padi they again go into the spring and 
become men" So it was agreed that Lomuring should marry the girl, and he took 
her for his wife. ‘Then said Lomaring to his mother-in-law, “I wish to go back to 
my kampong to see my father and mother, and my wife shall come with me, but [ 
shall stop there two or three years.” So Lomaring went home with his wife, and 
his father and mother were rejoiced to see him. They asked hin whence he had. 
got his wife; but Lomaring said,“ From another kampong" and did not mention 
anything about the sparrows. ‘That year they made a kabun and not a single 
grain of their padi was taken by sparrows. 





1 Betel nut box. 
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Tax Tanke Razaus, 
Dusun tale told by Gergoi of Kampong Nabah. 


‘Lang ago there were no men in this country of the Tempassuk; men's first 
place was at NaragangNonok, up conntry. In this village there were many Nonok 
trees and men lived in them. When the kampong was over fall they called a 
council and they agreed to divide the country between them. So three men with 
their wives and children and followers set out at different times from the kampong. 
The first man who started at length caine to 8 place where there was a threefold 
fork in the road; he kept straight on and set a mark on the road by which he had 
‘travelled. The second man chose the road to the left hand, and the third took 
that to the right. So the companions of the first man followed him along the 
straight road and at last they made a village. The parties of the second and third 
men, who bad gone to the left and right, also made kampongs. Seven days after 
the first man had made his kampong s white stag came to the place. The men of 
the kampong agreed to try and catch the stag, but it always escaped them, 
although it did not go far away from the village. Now the name of the man who 
followed the straight road was the Rajah Kapitan and he had seven wives, and he 
said to them, “I cannot catch this stag; you had better make me some cakes of 
}unana and flour” (linobok). Then the Rajah, taking with him seven cooks to 
carry his food and baggage, got on his horse and set out to hunt thestag. So he 
hunted, and at night the Rajah and the stag both stopped. The next morning, 
early, a8 soon as the Rajah had eaten, he again started off after the stag and for 
three days he chased it, but at last he lost it. Then the Rajah, finding that he did 
not know where he was, agreed with his men to push on till they should come to 
some kampong, if there was one. At last they came to a kampong and the Rajah 
said, “ Why, there are other people in this country ; I thought that my village was 
the only one.” Then he asked in the village whose it was, and he was told the 
Rajah Kretan’s and that the Rajah hed seven wives “Well,” said the Rajah 
Kapitan, “if it is true that be has seven wives, he is like me, and I will ask him 
for betel nut, telling him, if his wives come to me, to send those that are 
the most beautiful” So the Rajah’s two most beautiful wives came to him, one to 
give him betel nut and the other to make him roko? They were lovely, one asa 
star and the other asthe moon. The Rajah Kretan, however, slept in his house. 
When the two beautiful women had waited upon ‘the Rajah Kapitan he immediately 
killed them both and cutting off their heads started for home. This he did 
because he was angry at losing the stag. Then the Rajah Kretan awoke and when 
he found what had happened he caught his great dog and using it as a horse 
pursued the Rajah Kapitan. Now the Rajah Kapitan, who was afraid of being 
attacked becanse of the heads he had taken, when ‘he had got home made a fort 


+ Kretan=shark, + Roko=native cigarettes 
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three fathoms in height, So the Rajah Kretan came to the fort, and his dog jumped 
the wall, When he had got inside he asked whose kampong it was, and men 
answered “‘The Rajah Kapitan's:" “How many wives has ho got?” he asked, anda 
man answered “Seven,” “If that is so," said the Rajah Kretan, “let them bring 
me roko and pinang.” So the two most beautiful wives of the Rajah Kapitan came 
out to give him roko and pinang, and when he had been served he immediately out 
off theirheads, and leaping on his dog called out that he was now avenged onthe Rajah 
Kapitan, ‘The dog took the wall at-a leap and in a little time the Rajah Kretan 
was nearly home, Now the Rajah Kretan was the second man who had started 
from Naragang Nonok, but the Rajah Kapitan knew nothing of the other men who 
had followed behind him, When the Rajah Kapitan awoke, for he had heen 
asleop, he asked where his two favourite wives were, and he was told how they had 
boon killed. So he started out alone on his horse to hunt the Rajah Krotan and 
overtook him just ashe was going to enter his house, ‘Then the Rajah Kretan 
seeing him, threw the heads on the ground aud made off on his dog, and the Rajah 
Kapitan hunted him on his horse. After they had been going thus for a week, the 
Rajah Kretan running away, and the Rajah Kapitan pursuing him, they left the 
Rajah Kretan’s country bebind and came out upon a plain, So the Rajah Krotan 
dismounted from his dog and the Rajah Kapitan from his horse and the two fought, 
Dut neither conquered the other. Now while they were still fighting they oame 
into a kampong but did not know it until they struck their bucks against the pouts 
of the houses, And the mon of the kampong wero astonished for they saw that 
the two men were strangers, Then the Rajah Bassi, who was the Rajah of the 
village, awoke, and coming out of the house, asked why they were fighting, and the 
Rajah Kapitan told hin how he had hunted the stag and how being angry at losing 
it he had ont off the heads of the Rajah Kroton's wives, And the Rajah Kretan 
told him how he had avenged himself on the Rajah Kapitan, and how the latter had 
pursued him, ‘Then suid the Rajah Bassi, “Do not quarrel any snore about your 
wives, for I have twenty-seven who are all beantiful and you ean replace your dead 
wives from thom, This only, 1 beg, do not fightin my country.” So the Rajah Bassi's 
twenty-seven wives camo out of the house, and the Rajah Kapitan and tho Iajah 
Kretan each chose two wives like their former wives in appearance, And the Rajah 
Bassi said,  Phave given you wives and you must fight no more ; for we threo men all 
camo from Naragang Nonok, but Tonly know the way back. You, Rajah Kapitan, 
haye become aDusun, you,Rajah Kretan, have bocome a Mohamedan Baja, Brunei, 
ete), while T have becomes white man; andin future time if Thave any trouble 
you must give me yourhely” ‘Then the Rajah Kretan and the Rajah Kapitan 
thanked him and promised to help him, “For,” said they," you have become a 
seat Rajah and we will help you; and you shall judge us and our chiaren andl 
shall help us in time of sickness,” So the Rajah Bassi said that their anewor was 
good and that they should help him and that he would judge their peoples and give 
hem help, And," said he," yournust pay mea yearly tx on each hend (male)of your 
People.” And #0 to the present: day the Rajah Bassi (the white people) judge the 
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Rajah Kapitan (the Dusun), and the Rajah Keetan (the Mohamedans) and take 
‘a tax from them for each mau, Further he spoke, saying, “There shall be in this 
pelompong! many people, for that is my wish.” So we Dusun to the present day 
sre descendants of the Rajah Kapitan and the Bajan of the Rajah Kretan, and as 
the white people are the descendants of the Rajah Bassi we obey the Government 
and clean the paths and do other work in which the Government asks our help, 
For the Rajah Bassi said, “ Though you have made me great I am mortal and shall 
die, but I will tell this story to my grandchildren, and you, Rajah Kapitan, and you, 
Rajah Krotan, shall tell it to yours and they shall observe it 











Tax Macicat Prancs, 
Story told by a Dusun of K, Tambahilik, but probably of Manun origin. 


A man named Lomaring once made a beautiful gobang? and when he had 
finished it he ordered it to sail away. ‘The gobang sot sail of its own accord, and 
sped over the sea until it came to a rajah's bathing place on the coast, and there 
it waited. Soon a beautiful young Woman, tho rajah’s daughter, cane down to 
tho pengkalan to bathe, “Whose gobang is this," said she, * which has floated 
away? What a nico plaything.” Speaking thus sho climbed on board, and 
iinmediately the boat sailed away to Eomaring, taking the woman with 
it, When the prahu arrived at Tomaring's pongkalan he was bathing there, 
waiting for it to return, “Oh,” said ho,“ perhaps this is my prabu, which is 
bringing a beautiful woman.” So he took the woman and brought her home to 
his house and made her his wife. Now another man of the same village, Tamburun by 
name, who was also a young bachelor, but very ugly, heard of Lomaring’s luck with 
prahu. Ab," said he," also will make a prahu and try amy fortune,” So 
miburun made his prahy, and ordered it to sail away for hin, but for seven days 
the boat refused to move. Then stid Timburun, * If I talk Dusun perhaps it does 
not understand, I will try Hann.” So he spoke to it in Ianun, saying, “Go 
‘and find a bewutiful house,” and immediately the boat sailed away, until, at last, 
it came to a place where « large prahn was moored, whioh had a dead woman on 
board. “Ah,” said a man on the large prahu, who had caught sight of the gobang, 
“what luck, here is «small boat in which I ean row the dead woman ashore," 
So he put the corpse into the gobung and immediately it rushed away with its 
freight to find Tamburun, and arrived at his pengkalan just as he was going to 
bathe, Tumburun seeing his boat with a woman on it, went and raised her up, 
but since the corpse could not stand, he said, “Perhaps she is fast asleep ; let her 
rest for she must be tired.” So the dead woman remained on the prahu. On the 
following day Tamburan went down to the boat again, and the woman's stomach 
being near bursting, he said, “What a wretch is this gobang of mine ; it hus brought 

















* Pelompong-ialand, ie, the country around Mt. Kinabalu, 
* A kind of small boat, 
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me adead woman”; and, getting angry, he broke up the boat. Then Lomnaving 
made a heautifal basong, and when it was finished it started off of its own accord, 
Now there was a Bajan worn in a village who was making cakes for a festival, 
‘and the basong having come into i, stopped there. So the woman, seeing the besong, 
took it and placed eakes in it, until it was full to the top. ‘Then the basong set off 
immediately for Lomaring’s house, and when he saw it he said, * What sort of basong 
ia this? As soon as I finish making it, it ran off, and now here it is again, full of 
cakes." So Lomaring and his wife ate their fill, “My praly,” said Lomaring, 
“got me a woman, and now my basong brings me cakes.” ‘Tamlwitun heard tha 
‘Lomaring’s basong had come home full of cakes, and he said, "I made a prahu to 
got me a woman, but it only got me w rotten corpse ; perhaps T shall have better 
Juck it I make a basong.” Then Tamburun made a basong, but when it was 
finished, it would not go where it was ordered,“ Perhay id, “ T must speak 
Tianun to ity” so he said in Ilnnun, “Basong, go and get food for me," and the 
asong started off, and went after a herd of cattle, and as it followed close behind 
them, their droppings kept on falling into it, When the basong was full of dung 
it wont into the jungle and under bushes until the top was covered with 
eaves, and the dung could no louger be seen. Tamburin saw the basket coming 
when it was still some little way from his house, and sid, “I will go and help 
the bnsong for it cannot climb up into the house, since it is so full of cakes.” So 
hie went and carried the basong into the house, and plunging his arm into it to geb 
the cakes he brought it out covered with cow dung, “What a rascal is this 
avong," said he, “it has brought home only filth”; and he fell upon it with his 
parang. 








‘SERUNGAL 
Daun legend told by Sirinan of K. Piasau, Tempassuk District. 


“Aby" mid Serungal, 





it is no use my stopping here, I had better go and 
uurry a Rojah’s daughter.” Now Sorungal was a very ugly man to look at. So he 
set out for the Rajah's kampong, After a time he came toa village near a river 
and hearing men screaming out, he went to see what it was, and saw many men 
Killing an ant, “Why are you doing that 2” said Serangal, and the men ran off 
and lett the ant, which crawled away, When he got to the bathing-place of the 
village, he again heard men shouting. “Why is this?” thought Serungal, and 
again he went to seo what it was When he got to the place, he saw men trying 
to killa fire-ly (nenokpat’), He spoke to them, and us before, the mon ran away. 
‘At length he came to another kampong, and for the third time he heard amen 
calling out nesr the river, and going towards the sound, he saw many men trying to 
Kill a squirrel. “Do not do that," said Serungal, and the men at once ran away. 








¥ Nini is Dusun for an ancestor, and the fry is said to be w spirit of an ancestor. 
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After « long time, Serungal came to the Rajah’s palace, and the Rajah said to him, 
“Serangal, whither are you going?” “Well,” said he, “I will not hide my 
intention; I came to ask for your daughter to make her my wife.” Said the 
Rajah to him, “You see this bayong full of rice, If you can collect it all after 
‘a. man has scattered it from horseback and putit all back into the bayong until it 
is full, you shall have my daughter.” ‘Then thought Serungal, “How can I collect 
that rive, if ib is soattered from horseback ?” but at length he said, “1 will try, 
for," thought he, “if T cannot collect it all T will go home, for I shall not wish to 
stop here any more,” So the Rajah ordered a boy to take a horse and scatter the 
rive as the horse ran, till it was all finished ; and a boy took a horse and scattered the 
rico in the plain, till it was all finished, “Now,” said the Rajah, “I will go home 
and wait for you for two or three hours, but if you do not collect all the rice, you 
shall not have my daughter.” ‘Then Serungal started to collect the rice, but at the 
end of half an hour he barl only got about a coconut-shell full, and he began to weep, 
After a time came the ant, and said to him,” Why are you crying?” “Because 
the Rajuh will not give mo his daughter,” said Serungal, “unless Lcollect: this rice, 
which he has bad scattered, and I have only been able to find a coconut-shell full 
in half an hour." “Well, stop crying,” said the ant," and I will help you, for you 
holpedl mo when the men wished to kill me.” Then the ant called his companions, 
and they collected all the rice, until the bayong was fall; and Serungal carried the 
rice home to the Rajah’s house. The Rajab saw him coming from far off, and 
wondered; but when he arrived, the Rajah said to him, “You shall have my 
daughter, but you must climb my betel tree first, and get_me betel nut to eat.” 
Now the Rajah's betel tree was so high that its top was in the clouds and 
could not be seen. When Serungal saw the tree, he suid to himself, " How shall T 
climb this tree, for I shall fall before T get half way up.” So the Rajah wont 
home, and Serungal began to climb the tree, but when he had got about two fathoms 
up it, he fell to the ground. ‘Then he began to weop; but aftor « time the squirrel 
came and asked him why he was crying, and Serungal told him how the Rajah had 
ordered him to climb the tree before he should have his daughter. “Well,” said 
the squirrel, “I will help you," and he climbed the tree, and brought Serungal the 
fruit until there was none loft, When Serungal was still far from the house the 
Rajah saw him and said, “ This man is greater than I, for he has got the betel nuts 
which so many men have tried to reach in vain.” So the Rajah told Serungal that 
he could have one of his dvughters. Now the Rajah had seven daughters, and it 
‘was the seventh and most beautiful of whom Serungal had heard. Said tho Rajah, 
* You must go to my house, when it is dark, and the first daughter of mine you 
find in the sleeping room shall be your wife, and you must carry her away to 
another room, but you must come late at night, whon it is very dark” A)" 
thought Serungal, * how shall I find his seventh daughter, for if it is dark T shall 
not be able to see?” ‘That night Serungal went to the Rajal’s house and waited 
outside till it should be dark enongh, and he began to weep, Lecause he did not 
Know how to find the Rajat’s youngest daughter. At Inst the firefly came and 
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asked him why he was crying ; and Serungal told him how he had to take the first 
of the Rajah’s daughters to whom he should come, and how he wished to get the 
seventh, “Never mind,” said the nenekput, “I will search for you, and I will settle 
‘on the nose of the seventh daughter ; so wherever you see a light, that will be the 
place where the Rajah’s youngest daughter is.” ‘Then Serungal went into the 
women’s sleoping room, and seeing the nenekput, carried away the woman on which 
it hud settled to another room. In the morning, when the Rajah came to see which 
daughter Serungal had chosen, he found that he had taken the youngest and 
most beautiful, And thus the Rajah was foreed to acknowledge him as his sou- 
in-law, 


Gixas axo mie Ragan, 
Dusun legend told by # man of K. Tambabilik, Tempassuk Distriot, 


‘A tong time ago there wasn man ani his wife whore names were Rakian and 
Sumundok.' On the day when they married many others also lad married and eaoh 
couple had at least two children, but Rakian and Sumundok bad none, though 
Sumundlok was expecting a child, Rakian fell ill, and he aaid to his wife, * Perhaps 
T shall die before T sce my child, but you must bring himn up well, for we are not 
wanting in possessions.” Then Rakian died and after a time Sumundok gave birth 
tow male child, and she said to it, “Iwill give you a mame; your name is Ginas, 
ut 1 will not bring you up, Twill put you in.a box.” So Sumundok put the child 
into a box, and after two or three months she went to look at it and found that it 
hud grown and could walk, When tho child had come ont of the box it spent its 
time in hunting the pigs and its mother did not forbid it, * For,” thought she, “if it 
should kill a pig, Kean replace it.” But the people of the kampong became angry 
‘because Sumundok’s child was always chasing their pigs. One day Ginas wont to 
the Rajah’s house, and for two days he hunted the pigs there below the house, 
‘Thon the Rajah said to one of hiv men, “Go to Ginus's house and toll his relations 
that he must not hunt pigs any more, for I haye had no sleep from it for two 
nights, If he does not follow my orders I will make him my slave.” So three men 
went to Gina's house and told him that if he chased the Rajah’s pigs any more he 
would make him a slave. But Ginas paid no heed to the Rajah’s words, and going 
to the Rajah's house he again hunted the pigs, ‘Then said the Rajab, “All men 
follow my order, this Ginas only, who is atill small, does not obey me.” So the 
Rajah sont to Ginns saying, “ For three nights I have not heen able to sleep for the 
noise of the waves in the sea, Go and chase them and see if you can etop them, 
‘When the Rajah's men came to the house of Ginas they said to him that the Rajah 
wished him to stop the waves, and Ginas said, “You must stop here to-night and 
eat with me" ‘The three men stopped there, and when it was night Ginas went 
down to the sea-shore, and, taking snd, wrapped it in his handkerehief, ‘Then 
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going back to the house, he woke the Rajah’s men and said to them, “ Give this 
saud to the Rajah and tell him to haye a rope made from it and when the rope ix 
‘male I will use it to catch the waves with.” ‘Sothe men went home and the Rajah 
asked them what Ginas had said to his order to stop the waves. ‘Then the Rajah's 
men told him that Ginas had said thet he would catch the waves, only that as he was 
short of rope he was sending sore sand to the Rajah of which to make a cord, and that 
when the cord was made he would catch the waves with it, And the Rajah bad 
to admit that he was beaten, and threw the sand away. ‘Then the Rajah had syen 
jars of Tapai made, and killed three cattle; then he sent three men to call Ginas to 
drink ‘The three men came to Ginas and he replied that he would come on the 
“next day, On the morrow, Ginas brought out clothes all covered with gold, and, 
putting them on, sot out. When he got to the Rajuh's house the Rajah asked him 
to sit down on his mattress, and all kinds of food and drink were brought to them, 
‘and there was a bowl there for washing the hands, seven punkals} in eireumference, 
After they had eaten, the Rajah said to Ginas, “ Ginas, you shall wash your hands 
‘on my mattress, and if the mattress is nop wetted you shall replace me as Rajah, 
‘anid shall have all my property and my daughter for your wife; but if you wet the 
‘mattress you shall become my slave.” So when Ginas was washing out his mouth 
‘he was afraid to spit the water out on to the mattress, so he sent it into the Rajah's 
fao instend, saying, “I was afraid to put it anywhory else, but your face does not 
matter, since you are blind in one eye, and thus your face is damaged. ‘Take this 
looking-glass and look." So the Rajah took the glaes, and, seeing that one of his eyes 
was damaged, and that 10 one else had s0 ugly a face, wos ashamed and ran away 
from the country, taking with him ouly one of his wives. As for Ginas, he took 
his plaoe and became Rajah, 








‘Tony. 


In May, 1911, I made some yall excavations on the site of a logendary Dusun 
kampong which is situated not far from Piladok, an Tlanun village in the 
‘Tempassuk district. The following story is told about the place, ‘The name 
of the old kampong is Tudu, 


Long ago some men of Kampong Tudu were looking for wood to make a fence, 
anil while they were searching they came upon what appeared to be a great: tree 
trunk, which was lying on the ground. ‘They began to cut it with their parangs, 
intending to make their fence from it, but to their surprise blood came from the 
cuts, So they decided to walk along to one end of the trunk and see what it was. 
‘Whon they came to the end they found that they had been cutting into a great 
snake and that the end of the “ trank” was its head. ‘They therefore wade stakes 
and driving them into the ground bound the snake to them and killed it, ‘Then 
they flayed the skin from the body and taking it and the meat home they made a 

1 Spana 
vor. xunt, 21 
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reat feast from ita flesh, ‘The skin of tho snake they made into a great drum, and 
while they were drinking they beat the drum to try its sound, but for a long time 
the drum remained silent, At last, in the middle of the night, the dram hegan to 
sound of its own accord, “Duk, Duk, Kagu'; Duk, Duk, Kagu.” Then came a great 
hurricane and swept away all the houses in the kampong ; some of them were 
cartied away out to sea together with the people in them, others settled down at 
what is now Kampong Tempassuk and other places, and from them arose the present 
villages. 

‘The excavations yielded suiliciont evidence of former occupation of the site. 
‘Tadwis nt the top of a large lalang’-covered hill, perhaps 1,000 feet in height, On 
the summit are two large impalum (a kind of mango) trees of great age, Having 
selected a probable house site, [drove two parallel trenches woross it and many 
shells of sea molluscs were at once found as well as those of the large tresh- 
water snail which is so much used asan artiole of food at the present time. ‘There 
were also many fragments of cooking pots and these were of a much thicker make 
than those at present in use among either Dusun or Bajau. ‘Two picces of light 
greenish porcelain of evident Chinese manufacture were also discovered and wore 
said by the Dusun coolies to be respectively fragments of a gusi® and a tompok* 
Dutthis T consider doubtful, although the fragments are undoubtedly ancient, A 
large cirowlar stone of syenito which has the appearance of being waterworn 
‘was also found, and the opinion of the Dusun eoolies was that it was a potting 
stone, such as is used by the natives for smoothing the inside of pote. The 
most important relic, however, was a moro or leas circular stone, which had a 
chigelled depression in the contre on both sides; and these were ovidently intended 
to givo a firm grip to the fingers. Native opinion hesitated for some time as to 
whether or not this also wax a potting stone, but eventually came round to my. 
point of view that it was probably a hasnmer stone used for breaking open sea-shells, 
‘All the Dusun agreed that they hind never wen anything of the sort beforo, 
Below the hill on whioh ‘Tadu stood are two largist pools and at some distance from 
them a stagnant and winding watercourse, These two places are pointed out 
respectively as the spots whore the snake was first wounded and where it eventually 
died. 


‘Lamoxaovox. 


‘There ix an earthwork some little way above Singarun rest-house in the “Ula 
‘Tempassuk" into which the bridle path of the interior now cuts, It consists 
fg far us ean now be soon of « ditch and mound on the hillside, the ditch being 
on the upper side of the mound, I have measured both of these and find 
thei to exceed 60 feet in length. The mound has been much damaged by the 


1 Raga is Rajan for hurricane or typhoon, 
2 A very wiry kind of grass. 
9 Sacred jars 
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construction of the bridle path but appears not to have been of any great breadth. 

Unfortunately T have not been able to make excavations there, but the Dusun 

tell the following legend concerning the apot — 

There was once long ago'a very tall man named Lamongoyon, He could cross a 
river at asingle stride and he died on top of the hill where his grave is. His 
people were unable to lift his body and 0 they rolled it down to the place where 
they had made his grave, and there he lies to the present day, His head points 
inland and his feot seawards, 


PLaxnox Sronres, 





‘Tux PLaxpok axp tH Gencast, 
Bajau story told by Si Ungin of Kotabelud. 

‘Once upon a time there were seven kinds of animals, the kerban (buffalo), the sapi 
(ox), the dog, the stag, the horse, the plandok (mouse-deer), and the kijang (barking- 
deer, Corvulus muntiac), ‘Theso animals agreed to catch fish and when they had cast a 
round net into the sea they drew it to the edge and there were many fish in it, ‘They 
placed their fish on the sand, and someone said, Who will guard our fish while we 
go and cast the net again, for we ure atmid of the gergusic”! ‘Thon said the kerbau, 
“Twill guand the fish for Lam not afraid of him, if he comes here I will fight him with 
amy horns.” When the other animals had gono away the gergasi came and said, “Ha, 
ha, ha, what a lot of fish you have caught! Til eat them directly, and if you don't 
ike it T'l eat you too.” Said the kerbau, “ All right, come here and I'll horn you.” 
“Very well,” said the gergasi, “if you won't give me your fish I will eat, you.” 
When the gergasi had got close, and the kerbau made as if to horn him, he 
weized hold of its horns and the kerbau could do nothing, because the gergasi was 
very big and strong. ‘Then the kertau cried out, “Let go; if you let me go you 
can eat the fish.” So the gorgasi let him go and the kerbau swam off to hin 
companions, who were in tho sea catching fish. When he came there, he said to 
thom, “The gergasi has eaten our fish ; he caught hold of my horns aud I could 
do nothing.” Then the other animals were angry with the kerbau and said, “If we 
were to goon fishing till we died the gergasi would get all our fish”; and the 
horse said to him, “ You fish with these others this time; Il guard the fish, and if 
T don’t manage to bite the gergasi at any rate Tl kick him.” So the animals 
brought the fish to the same place and leaving them there in charge of the horse 
‘went again to catch more, When the other animals had been gone a good time, 
out came the gergasi again, and said “Ha, ha, ha, if you don't switn off again to 
Your companions, I'll eat you as well as the fish.” “Well,” said the horse, “ come 
and take them if you can, but I will guand them till I die.” On the gergasi’s 
approach the horse tried to bite him; but the gergasi caught him by the head 
and he could do nothing. ‘Then the horse reared up and the gergasi let go his 


© A mythical giant who carries a spear over his aboulders, 
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head, When he had got free he let fy at the gergasi with his heels bat the 
gergasi caught him by the hind lege. So the horse begged to be let go and the 
gergasi lot him go, and while the horse was swimming away to his companions the 
igergasi ate the fish. When tho horse reached his companions he said, "1 too have 
dione my best, but the gergasi has got the fish, First I tried to bite him, aud he 
‘caught me by the head, ‘Then I rared and, having shaken him off, tried to kick 
him, but he only caught me by the legs, and I hud to give in.” Then his 
‘companions said, * What is the use of our catching fish, we only got tired and the 
weryasi eats them ; it is best that we should go home.” So the sapi, the stag, 
the dog and the kijang said, “What is the use of our trying to fight the 
gergasi, for wo are afraid; all the strong animals have tried but they have all been 
beaten. Lat us go home.” ‘The plandok only remained silent, and when all the 
others bad had their say he said, “You go and catch fish again and I-will stop on 
guard.” “What ean you do," said the hore, “who are so small How can you 
fight the gorgasi t” *Nover mind,” replied tho plandok, " T can't fight him or kill 
him but I should like to guard the fish.” ‘The other animals wanted to go bone, 
ut the plandok persuaded them and they again caught many fish and these they 
placed on the sand in the same spot. ‘Then sid the stag, * Who is going to guard 
the fish?” and the kerbau repliod, “Why the plandok said just now that be 
would” “Very well,” said the plandok, I will guard them bub perhaps some other 
‘animal would prefer to, as my body. 60 stall.” Bat none of the other animals 
wore willing, #o the plandok said, “ All right, 1 will guard them, but put them in a 
heap and oover them with leaves #0 that they cannot be seen.” ‘Then hi 
companions hexped up the fish and covered them with leaves and having done 80 
went back to the fishing. When the others had gone the plandok went and gob 
some rattan and cut it into strips auch as are usod for binding anything. Ax soon 
as he had finished, out came the goryasi and said, “Ha, ha, ha, is the plandok 
guarding here? Why, I got the fish from the kerbaw and the horse, what do you 
think you, who are so smull, can do? You had better give mo the fish or T'l eat 
you along with them." ‘Then the plandok sid, I'm not guarding the fist, I'm 
working cutting up rattan,” and the gergasi, who had oome near but had not seen 
the fish said, “What are you doing with the rattan?" “'m binding it round my 
knees,” roplied the plandok. “Why are you doing that?” sid the gorgasi. 
“Don't you see the sky?” suid the plandok, “it looks like falling, see how low it 
has got; that's why Iam binding up my knees” “Why do you bind up your 
knees if tho sky looks like falling?” asked the gergasi. “Tm binding up my knees 
#0 that I can get into our well here; for, if the sky falls, I shall not get hurt when 
Yim down there!" ‘Then the gergasi looked at the sky and saw that it was vory 
low, “Don't bind up your legs firs,” said ho, bind mine.” “AN right" said the 
phundok, “ only go over to the well first.” So the two went to tho well, the plandoke 
carrying the rattan. ‘Then the gergasi said, “You bind yourself up first,” but the 
plandok replied, "If I bind myself up first how can U bind you up afterwards” 
Very wel,” said the gergasi, “bind me first, but you shall be the first to go into 
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the well,” *IfT do that,” said the plandok, “I shall not die from the sky falling on 

me but from your falling on top of me in the well.” So the gorgasi agreed to go 
first as what the plandok said seemed reasonable; and the plandok bound up the 
gergasi firmly, tying his hands to his knees, “Why have you bound me so 
tightly 7” said the gergasi, but the plandok only gave him a push and he fell 
into the well. “Ah, now you can stop there till you dio,” said the plandok; “you 
don't know the plandok’s cleverness.” “I suppose I shall die here,” said the 
gergasi, ° Yes,” said the plandok, “for you have always stolen our fish.” After a 
little time there came the plandok’s companions, bringing more fish. “ Ah, see how 
clever Iain,” aid the plandok, “for I have bound the gergasi! You said the 
gergasi was strovg. How then have I managed to tie him up 7" “ You lie,” suid 
the kerbau, and the horse, “ How could yow manage to bind him.” “If you don’t 
believe mo,” said the plandok, “ look into that well and see if he'snot there,” So all 
tho animals went to the well and saw the gergasi, ‘Then said the horve and the 
kerbau, "How did you bind him?” “What's the use of your asking,” said the 
plandok, “you don't know the plandok’s cunning, However, you'd better kill him 
‘with a spear or something because he's stolen our fish so often.” So they killed 
the gergusi with a spear, When the gorgusi was dead they agreed to eat ou the 
shore, and when they had cooked thoir fish and rico they found only one thing 
wanting, and that was popper. So as they had no red pepper they did without 
it, though as they were accustomed to it they did not enjoy their food so much, 
‘Then while they were eating, the plandok saw that the end of the dog's penis was 
showing red, “ Ab," said he, "we were seeking for red pepper just now—there is 
some I see.” And he pointed to the dog's penis, (Nampak itu anjing punya butw 
mdah kluar merah, “Aly” aia bitang, * Kita orang mon chari lata merah tad, 
sana ada luda merah, sahya nampak"—dia tunjuk itu anjing,) Tho dog did not 
understand and the stag and the kijang said, “ Where is pepper.” “There,” said the 
plandok, and he again pointed to the dog. ‘Then the dog became very angry because 
‘he was ashamed and the stag and the kijang had laughed at him, ‘Then the stag, 
the kijang, and the plandok became frightened and ran away and the dog pursued 
them, And the dog always hunts these three till the present day, because they made 
hhim ashamed. ‘The dog was hot on the track of the plandok when they entered the 
Jungle. ‘The plandok, however, managed by using its teeth and feet to climb a 
tree. ‘The dog came below the tree but could neither see the plandok’s tracks nor 
follow its scent beyond this spot. So the dog left following the plandok and went 
to hunt the stag and kijang. When he got to the place where the animals had fed 
he found that they had all gone but their fish and rice were left behind. ‘Then he 
hunted the stag and the kijang but could not catch them, At last he said, " Well, 
if I ever see either the stag or the kijang or the plandok I will kill them, and amy 
¢hildten and their descendants shall do the same.” And so they do down to the 
present day. A little time after the dog met the horse, the kerbau and the ox and 
these four animals shared the food, for the dog was not angry with them, because 
they had not Iaughed at him, 
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Tue PLaxpox axp THE TicER. 
Told by Si Ungin, a Bajac of K. Kotabelud, 

‘When the dog hud gone home the plandok went in search of the tiger, and on 
his way he came across a lot of snakes which were lying coiled up in circles near the 
tiger's house, The plandok waited there and the snakes did not move, Then came 
the tiger, and the tiger and the plandok saw each other at the same moment, The 
tiger, however, did not see the snakes, and said to the plandok, “ Plandok, what are 
you doing here?” “Oh,” said he, “I've been waiting here a long time on guard, 
Decauso the Rajah bas ordered me ta” “ What are you guarding?” said the tiger. 
“Tam guarding the Rajab’s goods here, his oruts,” said he, pointing to the snakes, 
‘Then the tiger looked at the outs, and seeing them coiled up, he said, “ What if we 
drag them undone, then I can tie them round my waist and see if they are good 
oues or not” “I dare not let you do it," said the plandok, “as the Rajah has pat 
me here to guard his goods, but if you like I will ask him.” Now the plandok was 
frightened of the tiger and wanted to beat a retreat, 60 he said, “I will go ahead, 
and if I meet the Rajah I will call to you" Then the plundok started in search of 
the Rajah, and when he had got some little way off, he called to the tiger and said, 
“have met the Rajah, and ho says that you can try on the cloths" ‘Then the 
tiger caught hold of the snakes and dragged at them, and they, waking, attacked 
him, winding themselves about his body and biting him. ‘Thus the tiger died. As 
for the plandok be ran off, saying, “Ab, you tiger, you consider yourself strong, 
don't you? but you are no match for the cunning of the plandok.” 


‘Tux PLaxvok ax THe BRat, 
Told by Si Ungin, a Bajau of K. Kotabelnd. 

‘Whon the tiger was dead the plandok began to think how he could got the 
beat of the bear, for he had heard that the bear was also a strong animal. As he 
was walking along one day he came across a bees’ nest in a troe, and sat down near 
it to wait, After he had been there for some time there came the bear. “What 
are you doing here?” said he. “Iam guarding the Rajah’s tawag-tawag,” answered 
the plandok, “ which he has left in my charge.” “May I try its sound,” said the 
bear, * whether it is good or not?" The plandok answered as before that he must 
ask the Rajah first, and when he had gone off and had got some distance away, he 
called out, * The Rajah says you can strike the gong.” So the bear struck the nest 
aand the bees, coming out in a fury, sting him to death 


* Ort, a tong scarflike cloth weed for swathing the body and espocially the stomach 
uring war, It is sid that if « maa who ie wearing an crut is stabbed ia the aviomen, no 
Intestine will project from the woand. 
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‘Tue Puaxvox Axp THE CxoooprLe, 
Told by Anggor, a Tuaran Dusun, 


‘The plandok was walking one day near the edge of a river and ho saw some 
fruit on a tree on the other side. He was just going to cross when he sew the 
crocodile, “Who is that?" said the plandok, but the crocodile did not answer. 
‘Thon said tho plandok, “Ab, [know who you are, youare the crocodile. In seven 
days’ time I will bring my whole tribe to Hight you, and do you also bring your 
poople” Whon the seventh day had arrived, the plandok went down to the river 
very early, before the crocodile had come, and walked backwards aud forwards 
until the whole of the river margin was oovered with its tracks, After a time the 
crooodile and his companions arrived. ‘Then the plandok, who was awaiting them, 
spoke and said, “You are late in coming; my followers waited and waited for you, 
Dut at last they grew tired and have gone home. If you do not believe mo, look ab 
thoir tracks on the bank, T should like to count how many you and your com- 
panions are, 90 draw yourselves up in a row from one side of the river to the 
other.” So the crocodiles did #o, and the plandok started walking on thoir backs 
counting “ One, two, three,” when suddenly he gave ajump and reached the other 
Yank, ‘Then he called out," Ah, I have cheated you, for how else could » plandok 
fight with crocodiles, I saw the fruit on the other side of the river, but I was 
afraid to swim across as I knew you were waiting for me.” Vory well)" said the 
crocodile, “ wait till you come down to the river to drink and I'l eat you." A few 
days afterwards the plandok, who had forgotten about the crocodile, came down to 
the river to drink, and the crocodile caught him by the leg. Then the plandok 
took hold of a pieco of wood and pulled it towards him, and when he had done 
this he called out, “That is not my leg you have caught hold of ; this is my leg," 
mid ho, pointing to the piece of wood. So the crocodile let go of tho plandok’s leg 
‘and the plandok sprang away, calling out, “Ab, T have cheated’ you again, how 
foolish is the crocodile!" “Very well,” said the crooodile, " another time I won't lot 
0 of your foot #0 easily.” 








‘tue PLaxpox AND THE Owoxc, 
Story told by Si Ungin, a Bajan of K, Kotabelud, Tempassuk District, 


When the plandok had cheated all the strong animals and had brought about 
their deaths, he wished to have a contest of wits with an animal who considered 
himself clever, so he went in search of one, and at last he met the omong,' and the 
omong said to him, “Plandok, all the strong animals have been killed by your 
cunning, but if you like to try your wits against mine, I am ready.” “ Very well,” 


+ Omong, the hormit crab. 
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said the plandok, “ that is just for what Tam looking, animals who consider them= 
selves long-headed ; but how would you like to compete with me?” “I should 
like to race you," said the omong, “and if you win I will acknowledge your clever- 
ness and your power of running.” “What, you want, to race with me?” said the 
plandok, “you can only walk sideways on the sand, and you don’t race with your 
body ouly for you have to carry a shell as well Sothe plandok felt ashamed to 
run a race with the omong, but he said,“ When are we to race?” “To-morrow,” 
replied the omong, “ we will mect in the middle of the sands and race. You had 
Vetter call your companions and I will call mine too.” “Very well,” said the 
planidok, “I will eome to-morrow.” “We will make a four-sided course for the 
race,” said the omong, “and we will race along the sides of the square from post to 
post.” Ou the morrow the plandok and his companions came, and also the omong 
with his, and it was decided that whoever won should be considered the champion 
over all the animsls—for the plandok had already overcome all the strongest of 
them. When they arrived at the open sand by the sea they made a square, placing 
stakes at the corners. Now the plandok collected all his followers into one place 
1 did also the omong. The omong, however, hadl made a plot and chosen three of 
his companions like him in appearance anil size, and had told them to bury them- 
selves in the sand by threo of the corners of the racecourse, but to leave the fourth 
comer, the starting-point, vacant. Then said the omong to the plandok, * When 
You get to the first. post call out, ‘Omong, and if I don’t answer you will know 
that I have been left behind and that you have won the race." So the plandok 
and the omong started to race from the first post, the omong saying, “Run.” When 
the plandok heard the omong say “ Run,” he gave a jump and the omong, who of 
course was left behind, quickly buried himself in the sand, without anyone seeing 
him j for the spectators were some way off and the omong small. So the plandok 
ran without looking back, and when he got near the first post the second crub had 
ome out of the sand and was waiting for him, When the plandok got to the post 
he called out,“ Omong," and the crab answered,“ Yes.” So the plandok seeing 
‘what was apparently the same crab gave another jump and started running for the 
second post, ‘The same thing happened here also, and the plandok said to himself, 
“ How is it that the omong who walks so slowly manages to keep up with me?” 
At the third post the erab again answered, and the plandok, who was breathing 
heavily from running at top speed, set off as fast as he was able, for the original 
starting-post, which was also to be the finish of the race. When he got there the 
omong was waiting for him, and again when the plandok called out, “ Omong," he 
was answered. Then the plandok was ashamed and wished to die, so he ran from 
stake to stake until his breath was exhausted, and when he reached tho starting- 
point he called out again, * Omong,” and the omong answered,“ Yes.” ‘Theroupon 
the plandok, who had no breath at all left, fell down and died, and the omonge erivd 
out that the omong was the chstnpion ; but the plandok’s followers kept silence, 
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‘Tae PLaxvox mx A Howe 
Told by Orang Tua Ransab, a Low-Country Dusun of Kampong Piasau, 
Tempassuk District. 

‘The plandok when wandering in the jungle one day fell into a large hole in the 
ground and could not get out again. After a time the timbadou' came to the hole, 
and seeing the plandok, said,“ Why, plandok, what are you doing there?” “ Ob,” 
said the plandok, “ I've come here to seo my mother and father, my sisters and 
brothers.” “Wait « bit," ssid the timbadou, “and I will come down too, for I also wish 
to see my mother and father, sisters and brothers,” but the plandok told the 
timbadou he was not to come down. Then the timbadon answered that if he 
said that again he would fall on him from above, and he, the plandok, would die, 
So the plandok gave the timbadou leave to get into the hole and the timbadou 
came down. When he was down the timbadon ssid to the plandok, “Where 
are my father and mother?” “Wait a little,” said the plandok, “I've lost 
them just at present.” So the timbadou waited and after a time the rhinoceros 
camo to the hole and asked them what they were doing. Then the plandok 
answered as before that he was amusing himself, that he was sesing his 
father and mother and that there were lots of shops down there. Whereupon 
the rhinoceros came down too, “For,” said he, “my father and mother are dead 
and I would like to meet them and see how they have eome to life again.” 
Next came the stag and asked what they were doing and the plandok replied that 
he was seeing his father and mother and that there were many people sailing away 
on voyages down there, So the stag also jumped down. After that came the 
kijang; and he receiving the same answer from the plandok came down too. Then 
since the other animals were standing on each other's backs in the hole, the 
timbadou ot the bottom and the kijang at the top, the plandok was able to 
scramble up to the top on their backs and make his eseape from the place. Now 
when he had got out be met « man and his dog hunting, and the dog having got on 
his scent pursued him. Then the plandok made for the hole and running round it 
‘once or twice departed. Sothe dog, while following the scent of the plandok, came 
to the hole and seeing the timbadou and the other animals stopped there barking, 
‘Then the man eame up and killed them all. As for the plandok he got off scot 
free, 


A Suigurty Divrenest Licks oF THe Besmixc or Tue Won, 
Told by the headman of Kampong Timpalung, a Tuaran Dusun, 
At first there was a great stone in the middle of the sea. At that time there 
‘was no earth only water. The rock was large and it opened its mouth and out of 
it came man anda woman. The man and the woman locked around and there 


* ‘Timbadou, wild cattle, * Corrutus muntjac. 
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was only water, The woman said to the man, “How can we walk, for there is no 
land?" ‘They descended from the rock and tried to walk on the surface of the water 
tnd found that they could. They returned to the rock and sat down to think; fora 
long time they stopped there; then again they walked upon the water and at length 
they urrived at the house of Bisagit (the spirit of small-pox), for Bisagit had made 
and though it was very faraway. Now the man and his wife were Kenharingan and 
Munsumundok! They spoke to Bisagit and asked for some of his earth and he 
gave it to them. So going home they pounded up the rock and mixed Bisagit’s 
earth with it and it became land. Then Kenharingan made the Dusun and 
Munsumundok made the sky. Afterwards Kenharingan and Munsumundok made 
the sun as it was not good for men to walk about without light. “Then,” said 
‘Munsumundok, * there is no light at night, let us make the moon,” and they made the 
moon and the seven stars? the blatck (spring trap)® and the kukurian? 
Kenharingan and Munsumundok had one sou and one daughter. Now Kenharin- 
g8n's people wept because there was no food. So Kenharingan and Munsumundok 
Killed their girl child and cut it up, and from the different portions of its body 
grew all things good to eat: its head gave rise to the coconut, and yon can see the 
marks of its eyes and mouth on the coconut till this day; from its arm-bones 
‘arose sugar eane; its fingers became bananas and ita blood padi. All the animals 
‘also arose from pieces of the child. When Kenharingan had made everything he 
said, “Who is able to cast off his skin? If anyone can do so, he shall not die.” 
‘The snake alono heard and said," Tan.” And for this reason, till the present day, 
the snake does not die unless killed by man. (The Dusun did not hear or they 
would also have thrown off their skins and there would have been no death.) 
Kenharingan washed the Dusun in the river, placing them in a basket; one man, 
however, fell out of the basket and floating away down the river stopped near the 
coast. ‘This man gave rise to the Bajau who still live near the sea and are 
skilfal at using boats. When Kenharingan had washed the Dusun in the river he 
menghadjied® them in his honse, but one man left the house before Kenbaringan 
had menghadjied and went off into the jungle to search for something and when he 
‘came back he could not enter the house again for he had become a monkey. This 
‘man is the father of the monkeys. 


Pors 
‘Told by a Dusun of K. Tambabilik. 

A long time ago men had no cooking pots and when they wished to cook they 
had to tse bamboo. One day a youth went out into the jungle with his dog to 
Hunt, but the dog would not hunt and kept stopping. So the youth, wondering, 
‘went to look why the dog had stopped and saw that there was a small mound. He 

* Chief gods of the Dustin 
# Constellations 
* Mengbadji, to perform a religions ceremony. 
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‘seratehed in the mound and taking some of the earth, which was potter's earth, he 
took it home and told the women to make pots of it, When they had finished 
making the pots they found that they were useless and fell to’pieces, “Ab,” said 
the youth, “this will not do.” So going bask to the mound he made @ large hole 
until he edme upon sand. Then he took both sand and potter’s earth and coming 
home again told the women to make pots. This time the pots were good and 
thus pots are made to the present day by mixing sand with the potter's earth. 


HISTORY OF KITUL 


By mae Hox, Ciantes Doxpas. 


‘Tax last of the Highlands of the East African Protectorate end in « tableland 
called the Yatta Plateau, and beyond this there is a very gradual slope which, 
roughily speaking, extends for some 200 miles to the coast, A great part of this 
huge tract of land lying between the Rivers Athi and Tans is officially known as 
the District of Kitui. ‘The namo-as far as the whole country is concerned is not a 
native one, but is taken from the name of the Government station Kitui, which 
lies some 20 miles east of the Yatta Plateau. ‘The station lies at an altitude of 
some 8,760 feet, but east of that aguin for a few miles there is a steep drop down to 
4 level of about 2,000 fect, and then comes a seemingly endless plain which is the 
final slope down to the coast; north and south of the station the land also falls to 
an altitude of sbout 2,000 feet, though the descent is less abrupt, ‘The greater part 
of this country is uninhabited, the populated area forms a comparatively narrow 
strip scarcely 50 miles broad, stretching north and south of the station from the 
‘Tana to the Athi River, a distance of about 160 miles; the most easterly settle 
ments lie about 35 miles from the station, and mark the boundary of & vast 
stretoh of bush country: uninhabited exeept for a few Wanderobbo. 

Wherever the land has not beon cleared for cultivation the whole country is 
thickly overgrown with thorn bush, but despite the density of the bush it is 
exceedingly dry. Permanent running water is not found except in the Rivers Athi 
and Tana or" Kiloluma” as it is called by the Akamba, and in. the dry season 
scarcity of water is often a serious problem to the natives, particularly as the 
water obtained by digging is often too salty for human consumption. The scl, oo, 
is unfertile, and this coupled with the frequent failure of rains results in periodioal 
famines, Such famines havo in the past haramed the Akawba more than any 
other adversity, all Alamba can tell of seven famines, some of many more, and i¢ 
is certain that the population has been largely held in check by theso disasters 

Tein probable that there have been of late a series of dry years. Many of the 
‘older inhabitants speak of times when thore was running water in parts which are 
now waterless and uninhabited. Luye river beds may be soon which are aw 
quite dry and avergrown j some of these might scarcely be recognized as riven 
bods but for their names, atll retained by the natives. ‘Thus the River Nein fonan 
broad! wateroourse, but the bush and small trees in it show that it has aot been 
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ronning for many years, and one may dig twenty and thirty feet in the sand 
without coming upon water. These facts make it probable that there was « time 
not so long ago when the country was more richly watered. Minerals or other 
natural riches have not as yet been found. ‘The climate is unhealthy, particularly 
in the lower lying parte where there is much fever, and on the whole, therefore, 
Kitui does not so far appear to be a country suited for Huropeans. 

‘The inihabitants of this country are all Akamba excepting for the Theraka, 
who occupy a small district in the north ou the Tana River. Of the past history 
of the latter people practically nothing is known, and that of the Akambs is very 
‘vague, nor does it seem to present much of interest except-as a guide to the study 
of the people. 

‘According to native ocdunté all Akamba came from Ulu in Machakos 
District, All those of Kitui maintain this; elsewhere it is said, I believe, that 
they came from Teita, but it seems more probable that the Wateita are an offshoot 
of the Akamba, Not so long ago, probably not more than a century ago, there 
‘was an immigration from Machakos across the Athi River into what is now called 
Kitui; curiously enough the Akambe of Muchakos called and still name this 
country *Thaiisbu,” which ia a country north of the Tana River. According to 
native legend they had for long tried to cross the Athi, which they say was 
‘unfordalde in those days, being very narrow and running very strongly. It is not 
impossible that there may be some truth in this, for if the supposition of # greater 
rainfall at some earlier time is correct the river would. naturally be deeper. ‘That 
this migration, whatever its details may have been, dil take place seems almost 
certain, for many old men state that their fathers came from Machakos, and the 
story is too well kuown to be entirely doubted, but whether it was a general 
migration at one time or whether it took place gradually through years is not to 
be ascertained, Neither can we know why it took place unless it was that the 
‘Akamba tried to escape the raiding Masai Following upon this there seems to 
have been a gradual spreading of the Akamba over the whole country from around 
the east side of the Yatta, about five hours from the present station, where it is 
said that there was a large settlement of them. ‘They now spread up to within 
20 miles of the Tana, and are particularly numerous in that part whieh is called 
Mumoni. ‘The latter place was uninhabited until about fifteen years ago, indeed, 
the natives assure one that very few of the older boys even have been born in 
‘Mumoni, Despite the fact that these movements cannot have been so very long 
‘ago, there are fairly distinct differences between the people of various parts. 
‘There are at least two well-defined branches which are recognized by the Akamba 
themselves, and are to be distinguished by the manner after which they cut the 
teeth, In Machakos the six front top teeth are cut to extremely fine points, in 
‘Kitui to the west of the station and in its immediate surroundings four teeth are 
cout to blunter V shapes, while in Mumoni and in the whole of the eastent and 
southern parts only the two front teoth are cut so as to leave an inverted V-shaped 
space; at Ikutha in the south there is a slight variation of this in that the outer 
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edges are also slightly cut, which gives them somewhat of a crescent shape, butZin 
the main the practice is the same as that followed by the people of Mumoni as 
against those of Kitui, who more nearly approach the Akamba of Machwkos in this 
respect, In dialect, too, there are differences, that of Kitui is most nearly related 
to the Machakos dialect. I am not able to say how much variation there is 
between the dialects of Kitui and Ikutha, but at Mumoni and in the east the 
difference is most marked, ‘The latter has distinct tendency towards the Kikuyu 
language, the “r” is very pronounced, a sound which the Kitui native finds most 
iffoult to Tear ; names such as Nzelln beoome Nzerru in the north; other words 
‘are used such as “Thoba” (behind), instead of “Etina” as at Kitui (Kikuyu, 
“Thotha”). . 

Tt thns seems likely that the Akamba settled around the foot of the Yatta, 
‘and spreading from thence took up other customs and differences of speech as they 
loft their original country, Even those nearest to Machakos show such variations, 
and the Machakos Alainbs appear to look down upon those of Kitui, regarding 
them as people almost destitute of good exstoms, though apparently it is nob 
uncommon for the Kitui poople to refer matters in question regarding recognized 
customs to elders af Machakos, 

‘The question is now what might have brought about these variations in one 
and the same tribe. ‘There is a legend among tho Akamba that formerly there 
were two men, ono called Ngoli and the other Ekulli. Neither of them had cattle 
or sheep, but one day Ngai (god) told them to leave their villages open that night, 
Negoli did co, but Ekulli disregarded the injunotion. In the night both were 
awakened by bellowings and bleatings and Ngoli going out of his village saw 
numbers of cattle, sheap and goats coming out of an antheap, All these ran into his 
open village but Ekulli got none becauso his village was closed, ‘Thus while Ngoli 
bocume rich Ekulli remained poor. Now to this day oertain people are oalled Ngoli 
and others Ekulli. ‘The latter seem generally to be poor, though, of course, 
cireumstances have done much to alter this now, but there appear to be two classes, 
of which Ngoli are more or less the Kanibe aristocracy Ib is further said that 
when the Akamba came to Kitui they found there an aboriginal race which spoke 
Kikamba ora dialect of this language, ‘These people, they say, were very poor and 
hhad no cattle but subsisted largely on the honey which they collected. ‘Tho name 
Ekulli may have boon derived from the word Ikuli, a monkey, from the practice of 
slimbing trees to collect honey. Now whither this aboriginal race has gone one 
cannot say, but the following may throw some light on the question, or it may only 
bom mere surmise. In the north live the Theraka, where they were until lately 
Separated from the Akamba by broad expanse of uninhabited bush country. 
Compared with the Akamba they are a poor people ; honey collecting is largely 
Practised among them, even more so than among the Akamba, ‘They themselves 
‘ate'that they came from the otter side of the Tana, but at the same time they say 
that they sprang from the Mkamba tribe, while their language isa strange mixture 
of Kikuyu and Kikamba, Nearer to the former in language and half way betweon 
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the two in customs, they are a somewhat puzzling section. If they came from the 
thor side of the Tana it seems strange that they should claim descent from the 
‘Akamba, and that honey gathering should be such a common practice with them, 
‘which it is not among the Akikuyu. I have thought it possible that the Theraka 
might be representatives of the aboriginal tribe of Kitui spoken of sbove. 
resuming that the Akamba spreading from the Yatta mixed with these people we 
‘could account for the variations of dialects, and in particular the tendency towards 
Kikuyu, also the Akamba might have picked up from them certain customs and 
dropped others of their own. Such n fusion need not be supposed to have taken 
place peaoeatiy, it might and probably would have come about by warfare and 
force, in which the Akamba subdued and swallowed up the aboriginals or drove 
thom northwards as they advanced. Both may have been the case, and thus 
certain number may have remained with the Akatbe and merged into them while 
others fled ncross the Tana River from whence they later returned to their original 
country as far as the Akamba would let them. 

‘Another presumption is possible. We see here the Akamba and Akikuyu 
gradually merging into each other, at Mumoni there is a real convergence until in 
‘Theraka we find people who can be said to be neither the one nor the other. All 
‘around the base of Kenya and along the banks of the Tana are people such as the 
‘Waembe, the Wamera, Waembu and Saka who are apparently of Kikuyu stock, but 
the relationship between them and the Theraka and these and the Akambe might: 
really mean that they all sprang from an original stock now separated into different 
tribes, of which the Akambs and Akikuyu are the most distinct, 

So much for the people who live in Kitai District, As regards their past 
history there is a certain amount to be said of the Akamba since their migration 
into Kitui, which should be of interest. 

‘At the Yatta settlement sround Maviani hill there lived a chief called Kivoi 
who is eaid to have been the sole chief of the Akamba of that time. His authority 
was such that he levied taxes from some Masai who hud settled in that neigh- 
bourhood. When Dr. Krapt came to Kitui in about 1850, Kivoi volunteered to 
take him through on a journey northwards, but on the way they were attacked and 
Kivoi was killed; Dr. Krapf escaped and returned, but met with a very poor 
welcome on account of Kivoi’s death. Although Kivoi is spoken of as a chief this 
is probably not a correct description of his position. ‘The Akamba do not appear 
to have ever hud recognized chiefs, but rather leaders, who in time of war ruled 
supreme as did the Dictators of Rome, Naturally, however, such a man would 
always command considerable influence and no doubt his authority bound the 
people more or less together. At that time the Galla inhabited Kitui as far west 
as the Mutito hills, The Akamba made uninterrupted war against them and they 
were gradually driven back and robbed of their cattle until they seem to have 
retired into their own country, whither the Akamba say they would have followed 
‘them but for the Europeans. The Galla were weak in numbers but they were 
fierce and warlike, eo that it is evident that although the Akamba outnumbered 
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them they mast have been considerably more combined at that time than they are 
now. The Galla are to this day hated by the Akamba by reason of their habit of 
‘mutilating the bodies of their fallen enemies. All over their tracesare to be found 
still, particularly in the stock of the Akamba, whigh ia largely Galla; at Endau thoy 
are said to be entirely Galla cattle. Near Mai hill there is « large rock on top of 
which there is a big excavation which is said to have been made by tho Galla for 
the purpose of storing rainwater. Besides wars with these people the Akambs of 
‘Mumoni had continual fights with the Theraka and Meru people, from whom they 
took much stock. “How far back these dated I cannot say but those which took 
place since the Government was established were more in the form of raids, in 
which the Akamba had very much the upper hand, mainly, it must be admitted, 
‘owing’ to the fact that they had quite number of Snider rifles, which were 
subsequently coufiscated by ax Meantime, after the death of Kivoi, the Akamba 
‘seem all to have drifted apart without any leaders or chiefs and a deplorable state 
of affairs resulted. If they came to Kitui originally to escape the Masai they 
found no better Iuck here, for the Masai raided them continuously, robbing 
‘enormous quantities of stock. Mostly these attacks seem to have taken place at 
night when the unsuspecting village was surprised and the cattle driven away, often, 
too, the inhabitants were killed. Despite this it is cortain that the raiders were 
frequently themselves worsted, but the Masai were always daring and, as « rule, 
ssuocessful. Most of thom caine from Kilima Mbogo ani Gai, where the Mumoni 
hhatives then lived, which was « favourite ground for their attacks ; it was this that 
rovo the Akamba further north and eastwards. Thus while they wore persoouted 
and robbed by the Masai, they in their turn fell upon the Galla and Meru people, 
aand this may account for the legend that tells of three brothers, Galla, Masai, and 
‘Mamba, who lived together in pesos until Masai atolo the cattle of Mkawba, 
‘who robbed Galla of his wives It seems that the time of the raids was worst 
after Kivoi died, when the Galla only still remained in the north. ‘Those who 
drove the latter completely back were the Akambs of Mumoni, who appear to have 
held together more than any others, as in fact they do still, aud it is probable that 
‘they made « good stand against the Masai. 

Tt in not surprising that tho Masai found the Akamba an easy proy at this 
time, for there was not only « total lack of combination among thom but 
uninterrupted blvodshed among themselves, so much so that the Akamba now 
declare that none of their enemies Killed half the number that ware killed among 
each other, Iknow a man in Mumoni who had six sons, four of theso were killed 
in fighte with their fellow countrymen and two died of starvation in the famine, 
‘This is by no means an isolated case, but it is rather a typical instance of what 
took place at that time. I asked him what had Jed to his sos being killed and ho said, 
“We need to go tofight the Mera and Galla and came back with eattle, but when it 
‘came to dividing these, the poople began to fight and olten more dicd than were killed 
bythe enemy. Othertimes the cattle would be fairly divided, but afterwards others 
‘Iximed mors and collested to soba few. Often the Anake would be dancing and 
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others came and demanded one of the girls and then a fight began, In this way T 
lost my sons.” Here at least there was some combination to begin with, but around 
Kitui and in the south there wis nothing of the sort, every little dispute, every 
claim led to bloodshed and this increased to feuds between individuals, villages, and 
districts, In those days a man is said never to have left his village to go far alone, 
ro one could go « few miles without encountering others who were looking for some~ 
‘one to rob or slay, and hence it is that the average native of Kitui knows nothing 
of the country except in his immediate neighbourhood, Where the Masai did 
not raid the internal warfare was fiercer than anywhere, thus at Mutha tho raiders 
fare said never to have como, but this place is reputed as the worst part forfighting 
in former times. 

‘Thus it was that the Akamba bad no chance against the Masai, in Machakos, 
‘on the other hand, the natives successfully withstood and defeated them, and yet in 
no country did the Masai stand a poorer chanes than in Kitut; here the dense bush 
afforded every advantage to those armed with the bow and poisoned arrow and 
great hindrances to the enemy whose weapon was the spear, Tho Theraka admit 
that the Akamba were dangerous people to tackle in the bush, but then the 
‘Thoraka had to deal with the Akamba combined against them. Nothing helped 
the Masai but the extraordinary divisions among their vietims, it soems, in fact, to 
have gone so far that in many cases one village was inwardly ploased to hear of 
the annihilation of a neighbouring village, seeing in this an old score paid off. I 
think it is also not to be doubted that but for this state of affairs wo should 
have had a hard fight to subdue the country. 

‘Dhus there was-fieree fighting for long in Kitui, and in addition to this there 
wore armed Arab caravans which carried off slaves and ivory unhindered, ‘The end 
to all this came in 1898, when the Government station was built. It did 
not take long then to put a stop to the fighting and warfare, though here and there 
similar outbreaks would occur, the last known raid having been made on the Galla 
by the people of Ndatani about 1906; there is a Galla girl taken in this raid 
still living in the place. 

No sooner had law and order been more or less established than a severe 
famine broke ont, which became the more fatal as it was accompanied by a violent 
epidemio of small-pox. During this time thousands must have died of starvation 
and disease, Numbers wandered into Kikuyu, where many of them have remained, 
but the largest migration was to the cowst where the Rabai Akamba are mostly 
‘such as left Kitui to escape the famino. In the outlying parts of the district 
‘unlimited lawlessness reigned and the claims for cattle and women dating from that 
time are muimberless. 

‘The foregoing turbulent period is now past, and there is no less warlike 
African than the Mkambs of to-day, but the troublesome times ate of too recent 
date to allow of their traces being entirely obliterated and therefore hostile 
fecling is still very prevalent. I have heard Akamba say that they dislike 
all foreigners, but they hate each other, ‘There are so many old scores left unpaid, 

Vou. XtItt, 2x 
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so many know of cattle and women which were theirs being now in the hands of 
others; the man whose four sons were killed knows those who killed them or their 
relations, which is all ono, and he will not easily forget his grievances, Villages 
Which fifteen or twenty yeurs ago were deadly enemies will not easily harmonize 
now, and honee itis that natives living quite olosa to each other remain as perfect 
Strangers, not necessarily because they have an old account to sottle, but bocanse 
from oll habit the Mkamba has nothing to do with “strangers.” I have known 
this to be the case with villages not half an hour apart, And being now unable to 
fettle his old grievances, tho Mkamba turns to litigation and perseveringly adheres 
to some old clnitn to foster his hostile inclinations. ‘Thus despite Government and 
onlor the Akambe of Kitut continue to live as isolated as they can, caring nothing 
for the fate and fortuno of most of their neighbours and uttorly opposed to under. 
taking anything in common, 

‘This short reviow of past times in Kitui can hardly ba ealled historical in 
its detail, but what T havo beon able to reoond E have mentioned because it is. so 
evident that those times have Ieft deep rooted traces on the people, and, without 
Knowing the cause, ono cannot appreciate the fact that immense adversities have 
done much to form the character of the Akamba, It should also be remarked 
tht totally diffrent ciroumstances have been at work here, compared to tho past of 
the Machakos seotion, and, therefore, what holds good for the one district must not 
bo necessarily npplicable to the other. ‘There is also another point to bo considered 
Yofore closing this. The people have only lately emerged from romarkably 
turbulent times, but these times are presumably not of very ancient date, and, 
therefore, their traces may not bo vory lasting, ‘The Mkamba may be recovering 
now, and under altered circumstances wo may, in time, got to know the Mamba 
‘as ho really is; anyone knowing these people, and forgetting this, might despair of 
‘thom altogether, but I think that it is no exaggeration to say that a tribe with the 
characteristics of th Kitni Akainba could scareely in formor tines have continued 
sn tribe for long. ‘There may, therefore, be in the Mkamba traits which have not 
Yot come to light. But a ho is to-day, thus ho conoerns us for the presont, and 
before entering upon this eubjoct it was necessary to consider the influences which 
Jhad boon at work to form the Kitui Miamba, 


Cuanaoren ov THe Axawna, 


Tn the study of 1 tribe it is absolutely necessary to make an estimate of their 
character. Laws, customs, acts and ideas are all either cause or result of this, 
‘To arrive at mch an estimate is, however, not easy, for in our eyes the most promi- 
ont traits will always be such a8 are continental characteristic, but that there aro 
differences between African tribes as great as between European nations becomes 
obvious when we compare, for instance, the Akamba with the Masai, National 
character may, however, easily be overlooked and lost in the continental 
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stamp; but even if the two are not confounded, there are other points to be borne 
in mind. In the first place we may misjudgé by laying too much stress upon the 
attitude of natives towards ourselves. It should be remembered that on the one 
hand we are intruders in their country, and on the other hand we form an element 
entirely foreign and well-nigh incomprehensible to them, which bewilders the 
primitive mind, A more correct rule to follow will therefore be to observe their 
attitude towards each other, but even e0, we mast be careful lest we ourselves have 
influenced this, As an instance of what is here indiested, I can quote the 
following ease: The people of a certain district decided upon committing a breach 
of a local law, and the whole population took a very binding oath (Muma) whereby 
it was provided that the oath should not be disclosed, and further that if the offence 
became known to the Government they should one and all confess to it, When, 
however, two men were arrested in consequence of the offence committed, they not 
only at once disclosed the oath, but, contrary to its conditions, all the rest denied 
it, Thus the fact that © number of Akamba could combine even to the extent of 
binding themselves by oath did not show a very unanimous spirit among them after 
all And this is a very common experience with the Akamba, no matter how 
sacred an act may be to them, despite all supernatural terrors which one would 
suppose sufticient to bind them to a common interest, the discordant spirit is yet 
stronger, and nothing lacks more in their composition than a unanimous feeling, 
My short review of their past has already dealt with this, they never could 
submit to a common chief, or join to oppose a common enemy. Above all the 
Mkamba prizes his independence, to be subject to anyone or bound by anything 
Deyond mere family ties is hateful to him. Often small settlements are found in 
isolated places where water is scarce, where their Gelds are constantly destroyed by 
wild beasts, just where we should expect to find the villages close together, but it 
is just in such places that we find them farthest apart and entirely strange to each 
other. When for any reason it has become necessary for a settlement to move 
elsewhere, one would suppose that they would all move together to one place, but 
quite the contrary is the rule, as if tired of being together, and fearing that they 
risk becoming dependent on each other, they will disperse all over the country. 
Anybody outside the family is a stranger and anyone in authorityan enemy. “He 
is not my father,” is often heard in reference to a chief, by which is implied that 
‘nothing obliges the speaker to acknowledge him or heed his orders, I remember 
‘a Mkamba refusing to go to a village half an hour's walk from his own, the only 
village too that was not several hours’ distance away, on the plea that the people 
there were strangers to him. If a Mkamba meets another on the road he has 
nothing to say to him, and will probably look away, for he is a stranger and does 
not concern him. ‘This attitude has often been pat down to surliness, but I hold 
that this is not correot—it is much more due to his desire for independence closely 
connected with another characteristic. The Mkamba is much too mistrustful and 
suspicious to make it possible for him ever to work to any extent in combination 
with others. His mind runs along dark and complicated lines, with » distinct 
° 2n2 
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inclination for things mysterious and distorted. They have perhaps least of any tribe 
Teason to suspect Europeansof evil designs, yet, reasoning after their own inclinations, 
they soem to regard it as impossible that we should have come to their country with 
anything but a hideous purpose, which they always expect to see revealed. ‘Thus it is 
‘hat terrible stories of horrible intentions on our part are constantly current, It is 
typical of the Mamba that such suspicions aro most easily dispersed by recounting 
to hitn all that the Europeans could do if they liked, Nothing gives his mind snore 
petce, T think, than to know that he is entirely in the hands of stronger forces, for 
then he will coase to bother about it and sees the absurdity of his attitude, Yet, 
Aespite all this, when a Mkamba is called upon to give evidence in’a dispite, or to 
speak his mind in regard to two men, he seems to take into consideration only one 
point, namely, which of the two lives nearest to him—the nearer to him a man lives 
the stronger will be his support of him against the other, and famnily and olannish 
feoling are extraondinarily strong in him, 

Like all Africans the Mkamba is strictly conservative, he can brook no chango 
or alteration, Here I would point out that if we remark many fallings off from old 
customs, those nearly always can be traced to our own influence. It must, however, 
bo admitted that the Mkamba is more averse to improvements than to other 
changes ; ho will often maintain that it is impossible for him to forget his traditions 
and customs, yet ho soems easily to overcome the difficulty when tho old habits 
imposed restrictions upon him, as, for instanoo, the exclusive right of only the 
‘oldest men to drink honey beer. Partioularly opposed to improvements and new= 
fanglod ideas are tho women, who are, on the whole, far more intractable and 
stubborn than the mon. Her wishes do not go far, but what « woman wants she 
will have, and I have known not a few oases where women have committed suicide 
‘when forcibly rostrained from getting their own way. Otherwise sho is patient, 
industrious, and serenely indifferent to all going on around her. It is no uncommon 
sight to see a Mkamba run for life at the sight of a European, while his wife will 
be found sitting by the rondside undisturbed, and looking as if nothing could induce 
her to run. 

On tho whole tho Mkamba woman cannot bo called faithful as a wife, any 
time she may prefor another man and then she will run away and if she is 
brought back by force sho will repeat this (ime after time ; there is only one way of 
kkeoping her and that is to retain her children, but-on the first oocasion she is eurv to 
rin away again and will probably take the children with her. The truth is 
that the women rather cling to their position in life, which is that of a worker or a 
Pigoo of goods and thus in no wiso contaminablo by dishonour or bound to fidelity, 
‘Morality is altogether nt « low stage among the Akamba, as many of their customs 
show, but most deplorable is the low value pot: upon any virtuesand the indifference 
to all imputations cast upon them. ‘Thus courage, hardihood, and strength are not 
prized at all; to a Mkamba it is best to be cunning and deceitful, his weapons, the 
bow and poisoned arrow, are typical of euch a character, Wheu upbraiding them 
‘on this or any other aceount one might expect to find fervent denials on their 
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side, but as a matter of fact one is almost certain to meet with frank admissions, 
and indeed a Mkaraba is much given to further elaborating upon his failings and 
bringing to light more than one was prepared to lay to his charge. A missionary 
‘once reproached some natives for their repulsive habits, but his abuse of them 
only met with their entire approbation; exasperated, he said, “But are you not 
like hyenas?" “Yes,” they said, “wo are hyenas.” ‘There is nothing admirable 
about all this but at the root of it we find one of the most curious ingredients of 
the Mkamba character, It isa partioular pride, a pride in self-sufficiency which 
assorts a superiority equal to their demands and which scorns improvements, This 
trait is and will be one of our greatest diffioulties in advancing them, butit should 
be reckoned with because if once turned in another direction it may become « 
great help, 

As [have said before and as T hope to show later the Akamba are great 
litiganta, so much #0 that one might call it a pastime for them, ‘Their devotion to 
this may easily be misunderstood and therefore it should be noted that here also there 
is a deeper-lying reason. Nothing which is owing can ever be remitted, it matters 
not how long ago a claim arose or whether the original parties in such a case are 
dead and gone, for debts, claims and property aro all inheritable from one generation 
to another, ‘To hear two men enter upon an endless dispute regarding some paltry: 
‘article which was owed by ono of their grandsires to the other takes one's breath 
away. This gives the Mkamba the appearance of a grasping nature but I do not 
think this is entirely 60, He will never forget the smallest item due to him but he 
does not bother much about that to which he has no claim, T cannot recollect any 
caso of downright theft committed bya Mikamba, practically always the stealing 
was really the taking of something to which the culprit thought he had a claim, 
Of course the temptation may make the thiefs imagination somewhat elastio in 
uch cases, but nevertheless without any auch thought it hus always seemed quite 
‘clear that the theft would not have been committed. I do not speak here of the 
Mkamba represented by young unmarried men who for lack of any occupation are 
sadly given to purloining whatever comes in their way, I refer hore to the average 
respectable native. In the same way a Mkambs will never cease to hanker after 
something that he has lost, whether it be the calf of a cow which he owned long 
‘ago or blood money for a relation long dead. T remember a man coming to ine to 
‘sue another for blood money on the grounds that he had accused his father of 
murder and, before the culprit could be tried, he had died in prison. He made no 
pretence that his father had not been justly aconsed, but when I explained that his 
claim could not be entertained he said, “Well, what is to be done? — It was a sore 
problem to him and he had evidently surmized what my answer would be, yet he 
had lost a relation by what seemed to him an unnatural death, therefore he was 
entitled to compensation and since he could not get it, “What was to be done ?" I 
have no doubt that as long as he lives he will continue cogitating on the matter, ‘Thus 
T think that when the Mkamba appears grasping it is really due to a keen sense of 
justice, but justice to him means not merely the prevention of injustice but chiefly 
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the upholding of the demands of justice; he will never admit that justice has been 
done so long as a genuine claim is not admitted for lack of evidence, nothing 
horrifics hissenso of justice more than this, So als) a Mkamba rarely bears. a 
grudge to one who has punished him, no matter how hardly so long as he has nob 
been unjustly punished, 

To strangers, although the Mkamb does not like them, he is hospitable, in his 
‘own way too he is polite though not servile, ‘Towards his children he is remark- 
ably kind and tender, nor are the women subjected to rough treatment, from an 
African point of view. Wheu given charge of an intelligent animal such as 
European dog or « horse he will be extremely careful of it. 

In respect! to intelligence the Akamba are very much in advance of other 
tribes. If educated they learn quickly, and for manual labour requiring a little 
intelligence such as machine work, they are proferred by many, An extraordinary 
hundiness and skill is displayed in their ornaments, arrows, and other articles of 
use, ‘They have also a great liking for musio, and are capable of remembering and 
following light tunes. Very little use has been snade of the Akamba for labout, 
partly owing to their inability to stick to any work, but more so owing to their 
inborn indolence, Work is to the Mumba nothing short of a misfortune; when he 
does take to it a very little discomfort, such as he would otherwise not notice, will 
completely incapacitate him, while he has then the appearance of undergoing the 
deepest misery. It ia a mutter of great regret that the present generation seems 
to be increasing in indolence, and even when food is short there are hundreds of 
young men capable of becoming useful workers who would sooner starve than take 
to employment, ‘There is little doubt that one cause of this increasing indolence is 
the general tendency to drunkenness. There being no warfare now, and therefore 
no demand for hardiness, the sole occupation of the young men having also thereby 
cease, they have degenerated andl usurped the rights of the elders, I have myself 
seon whole villages in a state of intoxication down to half-grown boys. Following 
upon this comes of course a growing disregard for the elders and all good custom 
and since this was the only form of authority known to the Akamba in former 
times, the result is a total lack of respect for authority, and the young men are 
thus becoming a mere lawless rabble of unemployed, 

‘The general habit of drinking has had its effect too upon the physique of the 
people, I think. In this respect the Akamba of Kitui have nothing of which they 
can boast; out of any ten or twelve young men perhaps six or eight will be found to 
have unsound Jungs or hearts T remember that out of thirteen young men picked 
for their build only four were found to be constitutionally fit for service in the police 
force. There is a marked difference between tho build of people in Machakos and 
Kitui, those within the vicinity of the latter station being particularly weedy and 
stunted in growth, ‘There is little doubt that it is just in this part that the regard 
for custom is at its lowest, anil therefore the drinking at its highest. Possibly, too, 
during hostile times there was much inbreeding, which brought its results, But if” 
the men are unfit for hiard work, the women are exceedingly tough and hardy, and 
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whereas a man can rarely earry more than a 45-1b, load, most women will easily 
shoulder 601bs, I have seen women carrying as much us 140 Ibs At an early 
age also the men become useless for work, while the women will continue to labour 
up toa great age. 

Tam afraid that there is very little to be said in praise of the Akamba; they 
are unattractive in manner and do not improve on acquaintance, neither do they 
impress one as interesting people, For these reasons they have few, if any, friends 
among Europeans, but already a few have discovered that if they can employ a 
‘Mkamba they may have an exceptionally useful man, To be fair to him 
he has the makings of a most useful native in him, besides certain traits which 
cannot but be of real value one day ; perhaps much that we find Incking in him Ties 
inert awaiting @ proper chance to come to light, We have to save him from 
falling into utter useleseness through degeneration, and what we must bear 
in mind is that this degeneration to a large extent came and will increase through 
our influence. ‘Talking to him is useless, and worse than useless, for talking is his 
own forte and method of hoodwinking, at which he is a past master. Suspicious 
4s he is by nature, the more persuasive one appears to be, the more he suspects that 
‘you are trying to talk him over to your own ends, and the less he will be inclined 
to conform to your wishes. I do not mean to convey the idea that no advance is 
to be expected from these people, but the signs of such advance are fow, while the 
advance noticeable is not very matked, Personally, T'am persuaded that the older 
‘men are incapable of progressing, the ideas and views natural to them and instilled 
in rough times from birth are too irreconcilable to advanee, and too rooted in their 
‘minds to allow of room for other ideas. What progress we expect must therefore 
cowie from the younger men, who would not be difficult to advance could they be 
drawn away somewhat from the allurements of their present habits of life. In 
dealing with them T have always found the young men much more tractable and 
‘amenable than the elders, although the latter frequently themselves complain about 
their sons, Tt seems to me, therefore, that while we look to the elders for the 
upholding and preservation of oli customs and traditions, those who,wish to create 
‘a progressive spirit among the Akama should devote their attention mainly to the 
young ten and their training: 

In dealing with the Mkamba itis « great mistake to reckon on outwitting him, 
for he is not easily duped, although he may appear to be so. Nor can he easily be 
frighitened, for he will obstinately sit down and await what may come; then, but 
not till then, he will be frightened, for what is impending he loves to disrogard, 
and nothing makes one more helpless against him than his discovery that your 
threat was an empty one. Deceitful as he is, 1 have always found it the best 
policy to trust a Mkamba, for then he may not fail you, while, when he sees 
distrust, his curionsly perverse mind seems to start meditating on what it can hateh, 
In the same way it pays to be frank and straightforward with him} he will easily 
make up his mind if he sees that you have made up yours, but once given a choice 
his evasions will be endless. 
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‘Tae Vittace, 


‘The most favourite sites for villages are’ underneath the hills, here and there 
they are found on the hills, and formerly, the hill tops were favoured, of which fact 
the remains of old villages and fields, overgrown paths, broken earthenware pots 
‘and hollowed stones for grinding corn, found on most hills, give ample proof. Tt is 
said that the Akamba built on the hills for protection from the Masai, and that 
only latterly have they taken to the low-lying country. But even now the village 
is rarely placed so as to be easily detected, it ia never near the main road, and is 
genorally, if not in the thick bush at least hehind some rising ground, 

‘What wo must speak of as a village is really the abode of a family numbering 
us many buts as there are married women. Frequently each hut is partitioned off 
Uy o thorn hedge, but more frequently the wives of one man have their huts 
together in one enclosure. Adjoining these are generally the huts of married sons 
also with their enclosures, other members of the family, brothers and cousins may 
‘add their huts, but beyond those the village rarely extends; straugers are not often 
found in the family settlement, though Intterly I seem to have noticed some change 
in this respeot. All these huts lie more or less in a circle and the whole is sur- 
rounded by a lange hedge sometimes mado of poles up to. 10 fect in height, some- 
times consisting merely of thorn branches laid closely together, Each division has 
its outlet made of stout poles which is closed by a large thorn branch when the 
owner is not at home, Occasionally the hedge is dispensed with, bub this is not 
often the case, and will always mean that the village has no stock. ‘The village is 
thus a very limited settlement, and may count only one or two huts, the largest I 
have seen counted twenty-nine huts, and, therefore, when speaking of a Mkamba 
village, one must not, imagine it to be like other native villages, with streets and 
market plices, indoed, if the family could contrive to live in one hut there would 
be no villages at all, but single huts dotted all over the country 

The living huts are conical shaped, 6 to 7 fect in diameter. They are 
made of & framework of sticks, bound together with bark string, and at times 
supported by « pole in the centre, ‘The whole is thatched with grass simply tied 
into bundles, and attached to the framework. ‘The hut is so simply made that its 
construction takes no more than a day's work, and I have often seen the grass taken 
off in a few minutes and the framework carried bodily away to another site, 

The doorway, like the entrance to the village, is extremely low so that it can 
only be entered by bending the body low, itis closed by a frame of grass or reeds, 
Inside there is usually one bed which consists of four uprights and four horizontal 
Poles between which is stretched a skin, or failing that a number of sticks aro laid 
across. If thore are two women in the hut, each has her bed, or, if there is a 
grown daughter, she will also have her bed. Very often there is another bed for 
‘the small children. In suck euse there is not room for more furniture, but as a 
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matter of fact, the Mkamba has none, though in every hut there will be found an 
‘endless litter of bowls, gourds, earthenware pots and stools, In the centre are the 
three stones used for cooking. As thore is no smoke outlet, and the interior is 
completely dark, and the flooring ia rately swept, the atmosphere inside is scarcely 
savoury, the more so as the poultry andl goats are kept there in the night time, and 
the calves during the day. Flooring is not provided, but from the droppings of the 
gouts a hard surface is formed which serves as a floor. 

Outside the hut is a space whero the cattle are kept at night, this also is never 
cleared, and consequently in the rains it forms a mire inches deep, so much 30 
that the natives themselves often have to lay down beams to secure a safe passage. 
Otherwise the village is not dirty, at least there is nothing offensive thrown in its 
vicinity. 

Behind the hut are the food stores which are raised some 2 feet above the 
ground. They are really only platforms which hold # huge bottle-shaped grass 
basket called “ Kinga," in which the grain is kept, and over these there is a grass 
roof, These baskets are very well made and to keep out the weevils and rats 
‘are plastered over with mud or cow dung and sealed at the mouth in the samo 
way. 





Outside the encloaure is an open space, generally shaded by a tree. ‘This 
place, called “Thome,” is one of great importance. The natives are very fond of 
sitting here for a few hours after dark by a large fire, for which there is always a 
stack of wood, and it therefore becomes a great place for gossip and talk; itisalso the 
workshop of the village. ‘The ‘Thome marks the boundary of the village, strangers 
may come here, but may not enter the enclosure; it is here that the many long 
disoussions regarding marriage dowries and legal claims are conducted, especially if 
it be at the village of a more important elder, such as is now usually a Government 
chief. But the Thome is also more than the assembly place of its village, for 
where there are several villages more or less closely situated together they use one 
and the same Thome, and altogether they form what is termed a “Thome” in which 
‘one of the elders is its head (Mtumia ms Thome). ‘The members of a Thome 
hang very closely together and form almost a little State by themselves, perhaps 
the only form of State known to the Mkamba, In this sense then a Mkamba 
‘Village may be very large but there is: no continuous group of huta and many of 
the villages belonging to a Thome may not ho within sight of each other. In the 
‘Thome will generally be found the Mtumia, the father of the family. He is the 
fnther, older and despot of the family, and the true Mkambe knows uo authority 
Yeyond his. To him belong all the cattle and goats, none of his sons possess 
anything, even their wives are bought with his property, all the dowries paid for 
Aaughtors of the village, and blood moneys for members of the family who have been 
killed, go to increase the father’s stock. Meanwhile the father is not expected 
to use the cattle as he likes, for he is essentially the head of the family, and as 
such he is the'sole owner of its wealth. If a son leaves the village he will 
get what would be his portion of the stock, but so long as he stays with his father 
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there is only one common ownership, represented by the father, If the Mtumia 
enjoys the privileges due to him by custom his orders will suffice for 
any member of the village; none of the others will even sit beside him. 
As marks of ‘his position he carries the forked stick and three-legged 
stool, ‘The geometrical designs with which these stools are decorated in Muchakos 
aro not seen in Kitui excopt as importations; if they have any decoration it is 
usually of very rough sort, ‘They differ from the stools used by the women, being 
only about 8 inches in height, while those of the women stand 10 to 15 inches 
off the ground. An exchange of stools between men and women is not permitted, 
‘and a breach of this rule entails 4 fine of one goat, With regard to the position of 
the Mtunia it must be admitted that he does not often enjoy the privileges due to 
him, Young men will frequently be seen carrying the same stools and using tho 
forked sticks; particularly in the way of beer drinking, which formerly was the 
exolusive right of only the oldest men, there is now practically. no difference 
botween them and the youngest men, At least every married man now indulges 
inhoney beer and most of the unmarried ones do likewise. It ix said that thia 
change came about in a curious way. Formerly, when the young men climbed the 
treet to got the honey they reecived « portion of tho honey, but in time they hogan 
to demand some of the beer made from it, and the elders being unable to climb the 
‘trees were not in a position to refuse this demand, ‘This may have beon the cause 
in part, but obviously tho deeper-lying reason is the loss of respect for custom and 
their betters on the part of the younig men, In spite of all this it must bo admitted 
that to the average Mamba the behesta of his father are sufficient for hit, and 
when it is not found to be so it is a sure sign of « marked falling off of all native 
‘morality, for if he does not respect his father he will respect no authority, 

Next to the Mtumin (pl, Atumin) comes the “Nthele”; those are men who 
might be called middle-aged ; us a rule reference is made to them as those who do 
not dance any longer. ‘The reason for this is that the young mon or “ Anake 
frequently continue to take part in the danoes for some years after they are married. 
Nthele and Anake can therefore not be taken to mean miattied and unmarried men. 
‘The mule members of the family take a very sinall share in the work of the village, 
but of all of then the Anak arethe most indolent and are to be reyarded very much 
as the drones of the Mkamba hive. Practically theirsole occupation and only amnusee 
ment is dancing and they are therefore always to be distinguished by their abune 
dance of ornaments, ‘They lead very unstable’ lives and inany of them have no 
real hwbitation bat live at different villages; they have no huts and sleep in the 
{ood stores; formerly, however, this was not 40 and quite latterly n fow have begun to 
build their huts again, 

‘A mort useful class are the * Wael,” or unmarried girl. As a rule they help 
the wonien to exrry the daily supply of water for tho village, and they also help i 
the ficlds. They are, howover, allowed much liberty and devote considerable time 
to dancing. If, however, they are allowed a certain amount of licence they can 
‘hardly be grudged this, for Iater on they will be required to work hard enough, 
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‘Without doubt: the most admirable figure in the village is the “Kiveti,” the 
married woman. Stolid and apparently serenely indifferent to all that goes on 
around her she will always be found oconpied one way or another. She milks the 
‘cows, tills the fields, thresbes, pounds, and grinds the corn, fetches water, cuts and 
carries the firewood, besides many other duties which the men consider beneath their 
dignity to perform. Latterly when there has been no work in the fields the women 
have often been required to herd the cattle. It is said that if the women had the 
‘choosing of village sites all the settlements would be on the river banks, unfortu- 
nately for them they haye not the choice and so the Kiveti has often long distances 
to go to get the water; in the dry season she may frequently have two or three 
hours to go; I have seen settlements where the nearest water supply was seven 
hours’ march distant. This is her first task in the morning and when she has 
tilled the fields it is usually about sunset before she is to be met tradying home 
with a large load of wood on her back, rarely lacking the inevitable baby mounted 
on top and in her hand the eternal “ Choudo,” a string basket. which she makes 
fs she goes. There seems to be noage at which the women are excused from work. 
T have seen some who must have been well over seventy years of age working in 
the fields as untiringly as the youngest girls ;often a woman lives alone with her son, 
a sturdy young loafer who is tired of his very indolence, but she is the one who keeps 
the wolf from the door. Yet the Kiveti never grumbles or seems to meditate upon 
the division of Inbour, so long as she has time for it nll she is content to do it and 
although T have heard all sorts of complaints from women, I have never beard them 
object to their work, Apart from her labours, however, the woman has notanuch at 
which to grumble, indeed, it is often a question whether she isnot the master in 
tho long run, for her husband has very little control over her when sbe is obstreperous 
‘and finally, if exaspernted, she will run away and the husband has to be content if he 
can recover what he has paid for her, ‘The Kiveti is a strong-minded person, and 
‘will assert her rights with vigour. Thus I remember a man who hail left district 
in which he had a Ithembo” (a place of sacrifice). On his departure there was no 
one to make the necessary sacrifices and ill-luck was therefore boding to the people. 
Neither chiefs, councils, nor any authority could bring him back, but when Tadvised 
the women to go in « body he returned straightway. By custom a man may not 
strike his wife in the field or if he does so he must sacrifice = goat on the spot. If 
he fails to do this the women arise in truly amazonian fury to demand the goat, 
‘They perform a danoe for three days and then armed with sticks set forth to 
search for the culprit, All the men then hide, for anyone who comes in their way, 
excepting the very oldest men, is unmercifully beaten ; finally they storm the 
offender's village, tear it down and destroy everything, and in the end take the goat 
by force to sacrifice at the spot where the woman was beaten, after which they 
retire peaceably leaving the men to eat the meat. It is beyond doubt, too, that the 
‘women have a strong inffuence in the village, as they could seareely fail to have, 
being its main support Latterly a great effort has been made to induce the Akamba 
to take to iron hoes in place of the wooden Mue sticks, but they have obstinately 
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refused to be induced to make such a change. The reason I think for this is that 
it is unlucky to nse iron for tilling the soil and while it would not be difficult to 
persuade the men to abandon this belief, it is not they but the women who would 
have to usethe hoes; the women, however, are most conservative, and if they decry 
tho iron implements as harmful modern inventions the men will not, in fact eannot, 
oblige them to use these. On the whole one seems to notice that the excessive 
‘usefulness of the woman engenders in the man a regard for her which is rather 
pleasing, his attitude is one that implies great helplessness without her, and indeed the 
‘Mkamba without a woman to look after him is quite lost. He often talks of their sex 
as creatures of no novount, but experience will tell you that if one wants anything 
itis always good tosolioit the help of the Kiveti; even her lord's emall store of cash 
is given into her keeping and she usually hides it away somewhere where he himself 
cannot get at it, consequently when the husband wants any money he froquontly 
hhas to run to the field to get it from his wile. ‘The duties of the boys are 
Particularly the herding of the goats and calves. The young Mkamba has, however, 
much besides to lea. The use of the knife, in which they are very skilful, the 
making of ornaments and other articles, but in particular the use of the bow and 
arrow are all necessary parts of his training and as intellectual learning there is all 
the law and custom of his tribe to be acquired. A regrettable part of his education 
is the instruction given at the second ciroumeision in the art of stealing and much 
‘else that is corrupt and depraved. 

Young children are carried by their mothers in leather bags on their backs, 
This bag is stored away and later made into a pair of sandals when the child haa 
grown up, 

Formerly the clothing used by the Akamba was of skins, guch as may atill be 
seen worn by most of the women in Machakos. ‘These have now entirely given 
Pisce to the ordinary European blanket for both sexes. As’ matter of fact. the 
Miamba does not use much clothing, for in the fields it is discarded, as also in the 
village, 60 that the blanket is practically only wor when on a journey or when 
Boing anywhere. Poorer people wear only a loin loth, this is generally not worn 
hy men who have blankets. Of late, he young men have taken much to using a 
Join oloth anda small blue or bright coloured linen cloth over the shoulders, but it 
i by no moans all who can afford this. ‘The women also wear a short apron from 
the waist, about 6 inches in front and about a foot broad behind; of late T have 
noticed tho introduction of short skirts made of pleated cloth, which, I am told, is 
reappearance of an older custom. The aprons are thickly smeared with tat 
Children rarely have any clothing excepting the girls who wear the same sort 
of aprons as are worn by the women. Hoead-dresses are really moro to be regarded 
as deooration than clothing, they consist of monkey skins mado into tall hats and 
caps of various hides, often with the hair left on them, so that they look more like 
Wigs. Sanulals are very often worn for travelling and are made of hides in double 
‘or treble thicknesses. 

The ornaments worn by the Akama are almost all made of beads and wire, 
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Of the former, necklaces are made of a single row of beads strung on.a wire, and 
‘are worn by both sexes; a very favourite decoration for young men are broad 
collars of blue, green and yellow beads, Beads are otherwise mainly used by 
women and girls, A number of bead strings are worn round the hips; in the 
eastern parts a string of thick glass beads is worn, to which is attached behind a 
broad pad of bead work, holding a tail of chains, which is cut off when the girl 
marries, while the bead string is left, On the legs and above the elbows, bands of 
bead work are worn, while from the ankle to the knee the legs are often cased in u 
string of beads, the latter decoration is common, particularly in the eastern parts. 
‘The patterns into which the beads are worked are remarksbly neat, and show a 
taste for colouring and regularity which is surprising. But more ingenious and 
finely worked nre the many wire-made ornaments, particularly those worn by,the 
‘Anake. ‘The chains of brass, copper and iron wire which are worn in profusion are 
sometimes of such fine make that one could seareely believe them to be of native 
work, those worn round the ankles and below the knees are sometimes so delicately 
made that at first sight they do not look like chains but bandsof thin metal. Such 
chains are also worn hung in the ears or passed through the lobes and earried over 
the top of the ear, Round the body bands of spirally wound wire are worn, ‘The 
small tweezers used for pulling out the eyelashes and eyebrows are usually bound 
round with thin wire or giraffe tail hair, Older men usually discard snost of these 
decorations and retain only one or two necklaces and a few chains in the ears, a 
chain is also worn round the neck, from which hangs'a pair of tweezers, used for 
pulling out the hairs of the beard, together with the never failing snuff box, which 
is mado of horn, hollow reeds, palm nuts and a variety of other articles. Common 
to both sexes of all ages are the spiral brass bracelets worn on the arms: the 
‘Anake are very fond of wearing these 0 that they cover the whole arm and often 
Decome so tight on the limb that they have to be eut to relieve the pinching. 
‘The Anake are very particular about their omaments and keep them clean and 
bright with fat and other means; if ever a Mwanake goes to work he will strip 
himself of all his decorations rather as if he were going into mourning, but as a 
matter of fact, it would be impossible for hii to work much with it wll on. ‘The 
variety of ornaments is most astonishing as is also the wonderful use made of the 
most common Enropean articles, such as metal parts of umbrellas, A most 
‘common ormament is a single ring of wire or brass, these are worn on all the fingers 
and thumbs; occasionally one sees long oval rings covering the whole length of the 
finger, they are said to be fighting rings but I think they are not of Mkamba 
origin. Coins hollowed out in the centre are also very commonly used as rings, 
both on the fingers and in the ears. Peouliar to the older men are rings of 
elephant hide worn above the elbow; it is said that formerly if a man had many of 
these he was much respected as they denoted that he was a great elephant, hunter. 
Large rings of ivory neatly jointed with ebony rivets are also worn above the 
kewise heavy metal rings, but these are said not to be of Mkamba but 
Galle origin. 
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Occasionally one sees little brass spirals hung by a hook from the rim of the 
ear, these were apparently much used in former times as they are now by the 
‘Theraka, A distinct feature of the Akamba is the absence of large ear decorations, 
‘The ears are piereed to-admit fine chains and may be drawn down slightly by the 
weight but they are never distended as among so many other tribes, Altogether 
the Mamba uses very little disfigurement of the face and body. 

Of such decorations to the body as are used the most distinctive is the cutting 
of the teeth ; for doing this a small chisel is used ; the operation ix performed at a 
very early age and results in very rapid decay of the tecth, particularly of those 
which are cut into very fine point, T have heard it said that the people of 
different parts have no fixed manner of cutting the taeth but affect whatever style 
‘suits them, I have, however, never heard this from people who have travelled 
‘uch in the country, the three styles T have already mentioned are in my opinion 
most rigidly followed by the people of their respective distriots and it is even not 
unusual to hear Kitui people speak of others as“ men who cut two teeth.” Tt is 
doubtful whether this custom is very old among the Akama; they themselves say 
that it was not done in former times and I have seen a few very old men whose 
teeth were not out and who laughed at the present-day habits, particularly on this 
account, I am told that the same is the case with some of the oldest mon in 
Machakos. I was also told by an old man that formerly it was not the custom for 
men to shave their heads excepting after a certain age and that certainly the various 
“foolish” styles of hair dress of the present day were not seen in his time, To-day 
itisa very common practice for both sexes of all ages to shave the head completely, 
but there are also many fanciful styles of dressing the hair when that is not done. 
These styles change very rapidly 80 that I can recall several men whom I have 
seen on matty oceasions but scarcely ever with the same manner of -wearing 
the hair. Tt scems that the Mwanake should leave a little tuft of hair on the 
crown but more often he now twists it into little pointed bunches all over the 
‘head. 

‘The hairs of the face, inoluding the eyelashes and eyebrows, are all pulled out. 
It is apparently considered ridiculous to leave these, but old men may be seen with 
short beards The practice of pulling out tho eyelashes accounts, I think, for so 
muuch eyesickness which one notices among the Akamba; aesording to them, how- 
ever, t has the opposite effect and when a man hus bad eyes he will at once pull 
itt all the lashies should lie not-have done so before, 

Tatooing of the body is done by burning and scarring the skin. ‘The former is 
affected more by the men but not very frequently. ‘The women often adorn them. 
selves by euts made in tho skin which is pulled out for this purpose; this makes 
Jorge lump and these are carried in lines over the breusts and down the abdomen, 
Between the breasts thick Iumps are raised by deep cuts into the flesh. ‘These 
Aeoprations are, however, not common to all Akamba, the majority perhaps have no 
‘adornment of their bodies at all, and I am not suro that such decoratiois harmonize 
with their idess of beauty. ‘Tho Mambu's conceptions on this subject have 
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always seemed to me very free from anything distorted. If told to pick out the 
hest-looking girl at a dance he will generally select, one that a European would 
probably think the best looking, but tho Miamba is « remarkable connoissour, for 
more features of face will not suffice for him, he takes everything into consideration, 
features, build, quality of skinand colour, I remember a man ones expressing his 
admiration for a gitl, she was yery beautiful in many ways, but, ales, her knees 
were all wrong ! 

‘Tho Mkamba is of course not to be compared to some tribes in looks, on 
the contrary he is rather plain and lacking in expression, such as there is has rather 
the tendency towards surliness but many of the younger men have quite good 
features and when induced to smile they have a very pleasant expression. 

OF the oceupations of the Akamba the most important is the cultivation of 
the land. They are, however, neither expert cultivators nor will they cultivate 
‘anything beyond what is required for their immediate uso; despite the frequency of 
famines no Mkamba thinks of ever sowing more than is necessary to carry him on 
to the next rains, ‘The fields are situated on the slopes of hills, very often just 
where there is no water and in fact the choice of the ground seems more to be 
decided by the quality of soil than from a point of view of moisture, The 
roason is, I think, that the erops are ripe shortly after the rains, so that unless these 
fail the supply of moisture will be sufficient, whereas down in the hollows the 
grain is too liable to be washed out ; also, s0 far as the “ Muwele," their chief source of 
food, is concerned, the soil seems to be a far more important consideration than the 
moisture, The ground is first cleared by firing the bush; this practice, which often 
Jays waste miles of country where an acte or s0 is sufficient, is more or less necessary, 
‘as the labour of cutting it would be too much unless the ground were prepared a 
year in advance, a thing the Mkamba would, of course, never dream of doing. 
‘After burning it is cleared and the roots are dug up, For this work as well as for 
hoeing the “Mue” stave is used. This is a wooden stave made of various sorts of 
hard wood cut to a flat point, For sowing, an ordinary pointed pole is used, the 
person sowing strikes the pole into the ground and drops a few seeds into the hole 
thus made covering it up again with the foot; smaller grain such as Maweleis sown by 
seraping the ground a little with the foot, ‘The same patch of ground is used for 
about three years, and thon it is left and another sito chosen, In the same field all 
the different sorte of grain cultivated are sown; as a rule the Mkamba has two or 
more fields, a small one near his village, and another farther away, often a con- 
siderable distance from the village, The grain cultivated varies somewhat in the 
different districts, but the stook grain is always “Mawele” (Kikamba “ Mwe”). 
Maizo is grown in most parts but not always (Kikamba "Mbembe"), These two are 
sown during the autumn rains, called “Neus,” and in between them are sown 
beans, All these ripen yery quickly and are harvested in February or Inte in 
January, This harvest time is an anxious one for the Akamba, for if the rains fail, 


not only: their chief food supply is lost but the next crops are always even more 
‘uncertain. 
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Out of three spring rains (Kikamba “Uuan”) T haye not seen one that did not 
fail, and only once the autumn crops have succeeded, and then only very 
meagrely, 

Many are the destroyers and robbers to be guarded against in the fields, 
Antelopes of every sort, wild pig, even buffalo and clephant, but more than any of 
these the baboons and porcupines are feared. To protect the crops by day and 
by night, watchers are placed in the fields on platforms. They are usually boys, 
girls and young women, who keep up a continuous chorus of cries and drive away 
intruders with stones slung from «sling called “Kikutha.” Very often a grass rope 
is carried from the platform crosswise over the ficld, to which are attached broken 
earthenware pots, gourds, ete., to make a jangling noise when the watcher pulls it. 

In the spring rains the" Mbazi (a kind of bean growing to about seven fost 
in height) is sown; it is reaped in September or early October. 

‘The threshing of grain is done by the women. A piece of level ground is 
chosen and plastered over with « thin layer of cow dung. On this the stalke are 
heaped and the women, standing in a circle, beat it with sticks. ‘This is done to 
continued cries and singing, the work being done in time to the singing; it must be 
admitted that the time occupied by the work bears no relation to the singing. 
Beans are husked in a similar manner, but with a short, heavy stick, Maize is 
removed from the cob by hand, 

The daily food supply is taken from the stores and prepared by the women, 
The husking of the grain is done by pounding it in a wooden trough with a pole, 
after which it is poured from one bowl into snother so that the husks are carried 
away by the wind ; if fine flour is desired it is thon pounded again, and after that it 
is ground in a hollow stone by another small stone, 

Besides food stuffs, gourds are grown in the fields, but to nothing like the 
extent to which they are cultivated in Machiikos. 

‘Tobacco is also grown in small quantities for making into suff, Most of the 
tobacco used comes, howover, from Kikuyu. Snuffing is a universal habit among 
the Akamba, while smoking is not very commonly geen, As a rule the Mkamba 
takes a pinch of snuff between his fingers, but it is very common also to use a little 
brush made of goats’ hair which is dipped into the snuff and inserted into the 
nostrils to be snuffed up; oocasionally one also sees a little sort of flat spoon used 
for this purpose, 

‘The land for cultivating « field, like the site for a village or the bush for 
cutting firewood, is free.to everybody to use as they like. Between the different 
settlements there aro always stretches of uninhabited country, so that disputes 
between the different settlements cannot easily arise, and within such settlements 
they rarely occur; for one thing, of course, the population is so thin that there is 
plenty of land for everybody. When, however, a mun moves toa new district heis 
Fequired to give a goat to the elders first, ‘This is required for the taking of an 
oath between himself and the elders, ‘The oath binds him to help every 
member to recover any lost property that he may know of, at least this is how it 
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was explained to me, but I surmise that it really binds him to be faithful to the 
settlement, and if s0 this may account for the fact that no Mkambo will ever give 
‘adverse evidence against a man of his own district in a case against another of a 
different settlement, ‘The new-comer is then admitted into and reganled as a 
member of the settlement. ‘The goat paid for this is called “ Mathanzu.” 

‘All important in the village are the cattle. ‘To a Mkambs his greatest pride 
and joy are his cattle, nothing else has the same value in his eyes; I fear even 
wife is a second consideration to these, for after all she is only valued as a portion 
of the herd. But it is not the mere feeling of opulence that makes the Mkamba 
prize his eattle so highly. To part with a cow, excepting for the purchase of a 
wife, is grief and pain to him, and in fact the cattle puid for a wife can be 
reganled more in the Tight of a deposit, for if she leaves him he has the right to 
claim his own animals back, No sort of ownership by purchase or otherwise can 
persunde a Mikamba that another man has a right to the calf of a cow which is in 
his kraal : if the cow is his, then its calves should be with him, A native said to 
me once, “Every day I look at my cattle and I say these I inherited from my 
father, those are their increase, those were paid for my brother who was killed, 
fand these T got for my daughters, but if I slaughter or sell them, who shall remind 
me ofall this.” It is also regarded as very unpraiseworthy to dispose of a cow 
received in payment for a daughter, for then all ties between her and the village of 
her father seem to be broken. I shall never forget the horror displayed by a 
native who complained that he was starving, when I suggested that he should 
slaughter a cow; such a thing is inconceivable to the Mkambs ; bulls may on oecasion 
be sacrificed, but cows never; neither will he ever think of selling a cow, even if 
he is on the verge of starvation. ‘The manner in which a Mkamba regards his 
cattle is thus more in the light of family heirlooms, they also tell the position of 
the family and are a record of its past. It is conceivable, then, what a calamity 
cattle disease is to them. I know an old man whose cattle were dying of disease, 
‘and the sight was so heartrending to him that he could not stand it and went to 
stay elsewhere until the calamity should be past. As a matter of fact, Kitni was 
until quite Intely very free of disease, but ubout twenty years ago tens of 
thousands died of Rinderpest, and the Akamba say that since then they are poor. 
‘This is, however, not the ease seompared with many tribes they are very rich. Tt is 
difficult to say how many head @ rich Mkamba will have, partly because he has 
no idea of their numbers himself, and partly, because of the practice of keeping 
portions of the herd in various parts of the country. ‘This is done largely becanse 
the water supply may be insufficient, but also because if any misfortune arises, such 
as sickness in the herd or raids by enemies, the whole herd cannot be lost. The 
welfare of the eattle is thus a mutter of great concern to the Akambe, wherefore 
there ure several rules to be regarded, to break which brings misfortune, ‘Thus one 
of the strictest rules forbids a man to cohabit with a woman while the cattle are 
out grazing, ‘They may also never be counted, ani therefore the owner will 
merely cast his eye over the herd when ib returns to the village, to detect if a beast 

‘Vou, XLII. au 
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is missing. Branding of eattle is done in various patterns by burning, som 
lines will be seen drawn from the eye along the flanks to the tail; many natives 
do not, however, nse any brands at all. 

‘The herding is not begun until the sun is well up und the dew dried off the 
grass. Many of the wealthier Akamba employ Akikuyu for this work as well as 
for field labour; such employees receive a goat per month in payment., The fact 
that the Akikuyu take employment from the Akamba accounts largely for the 
contempt the Akamba have for this tribe, 

Milking is done only by the women; the milk is used for making ghee, ant 
is Inngely drunk also, 

For sickness of people a very favourite medicine is the blood of @ cow, which 
is extracted from the jugular vein by shooting ‘a small chisel-stiaped arrow into the 
vein, which is tightly bound up with cord. 

‘ess valuable than the cattle are, of course, the slieep and goats, of which 
about thirty ure reckoned as equivalent to a cow. The Akamba are very rich in 
this kind of stock also, their main use is for presents and sacrifices, ‘The skins are 
used for the muking of sandals, sleeping mats, and other skin articles. But 
perhaps their main use to the Mkamba nowadays is for trading. Large goats such 
‘as are requited for many of the sacrifices are called * Masai”; the term is also 
‘applied to large bulls. 

Poultry are Kept in all the villages; the Akamba do not eat the oggs, but 
fowls are vory often used for minor sacrifices and presents. 

Honey gathering is generally practised among the Akamba, A certain 
amount is collected from the wild bees in tree trunks, but by far the greatest 
quantities are obtained from the honey hives, which are put into the trees. ‘They 
are often kept at great distances from the village. Baobab trees are particularly 
selected for this purpose, und are climbed by means of stakes driven into the tree 
trunk. The hive is made of a section of a tree trunk hollowed out with a long 
chisel ; at each end it is closed bya slub of wood. The honey is found ready after the 
Fains, and the bees ure then driven out at night by smoking them out, The honey 
barrels are always marked with the mark of the olan (not of the family), and their 
‘possession is most sucred. Often they are further protected by a spell laid at the 
tree, which causes a thief to be bitten by snakes on descending from the tree. 
Formerly, if min was caught three times stealing hives he was killed: to be 
found in the tree was regarded as equivalent to having commitred the theft. Tt is 
only quite latterly that I have heard complaints of such thefts being committed. 
The combs taken from the hive are squeezed by hand to extract the honey. 
Formerly the wax was thrown away, but now it is sold, and forms an important 
article of trade for the natives. The honey is not used much for eating, but is 
destined almost entirely to be made into the much loved honey beer, « Njoki.” 
Bust for this T am afraid that the Akambs would not bother much about the honey 
collecting. The honey is fermented by putting the Loofa fruit into it. ‘The brew 
thus, mads Is not an unpleasant taste, and would not be a very intoxicating 
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liquor if it were not drunk in such remarkable quantities, When a Mkamba is 
about to have a beer-drink he will call a fow select friends, and the drinking does 
not cease until all the beer is finished. Apart from the unceasing buz of 
conversation proceeding from the hut, one can always tell when there is a beer- 
drink going on by the number of people seen sitting around the village : men from 
far and near get the news aud come in the hopes of being offered a drink; I have 
Known them to wait about in this happy expectation from sunrise to sunset. 
‘Mostly the beer-drinks end in everybody being wildly intoxicated, and then as 
often as not a fierce fight ensues, and ib is on such occasions. that perhaps 
90 per cent, of the murders committed ocear. 

Other intoxicating drinks are made of sugar cane, palm sap, and bananas, or if 
none of these is to be had “Mawele” may be used. Sugar cane is not largely 
grown in Kitui, but where there is an unusually damp spot it is generally found, 

"Among the Akamba the amith does not appear to occupy the peculiar position 
he holds among certain other tribes, Here he is not required for the making of 
spears and swords and therefore his duties are not all important to the tribe. Ae 
‘a matter of fact most Akamba ean do their own smith’s work, but there are certain 
men ealled ““Mutui" whose daily work it is to fashion knives, axes and other metal 
implements, A forge is made of « hollow in the ground in which charcoal is put; 
pellows are made of two leather bags which end in # wooden mouthpiece and this 
is introduced into a clay funnel leading into the forge. At the top the leather bags 
fare fitted with wooden rims, and a man, or usually a boy, sitting on the ground, 
takes a bag in each hand, holding them by the rims, and lifting them up and down 
does the blowing. ry 

Most of the arrow heads, ete,, are now made of European iron wire, and 
another great source for metal is the railway, from which quantities of fron parts 
fare stolen and even bolts extracted from the lines, Formerly, however, and it may 
still be even now, iron was obtained from the hematite found in the dry river 
beds. 

‘Some ornaments may require the work of a smith, but most are made by the 
wearers themselves or by men who do a small trade by selling them to others. 
‘The thinness of wire required for much of the finer work is not to be obtained 
from the traders, probably because it is too expensive for the native to buy. ‘The 
‘Akaiba, however, draw the wire fine themselves by hammoring the end down and 
passing it through a fine hole in a small steel plate ; the wire is passed round a tree 
‘and while one man pulls the one end the other draws the steel plate along the wire, 
For making the links of chains a most ingenious device is used. ‘The wire is first 
wound into a long spiral. To do this.a small block of wood or rhinoceros hide, 
attached to 4 stick at one end, has a peg passed through a hole at the other end. 
‘This clamps a straight bit of steel wire and the wire to be wound is passed through 
the same hole and Likewise held by the peg. By holding this wire and turning the 
Dlock round and round, the wire is twisted round the straight steel wire and thus a 
spiral is obtained. ‘This is much used for wearing round the body, but to be made 
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into links it is cut into a number of parts each comprised of two twists, By then 
inserting @ strong needls on each side and bending the twists outwards the link is 
complet and has only to be pinched with « pair of tweezers when making the 
chain, This said that during the famine the Akamba used to obtain a load of food 
in Kikuyu for a chain, 

‘The arrows are mado triangle shaped with a barb on each side at the end of a 
short iron shaft. ‘The head bears the owner’s mark cut into the metal, ‘The iron 
shaft is fitted into a short wooden socket and this is fitted on to the main shaft 
‘andl bound round with the skin of poreupine quills, ‘The object of this device is 
that, if an attompt is mado to pull the arrow out of a wound, only the shaft will be 
pulled away while tho head will remain in the wound, At the other end the arrow 
has a notch and is feathered with three feathers. This part as well as the tip of 
tho shaft are generally bound with gituffe hair. As a rule each man has o 
particular length and weight of arrow which suits him. ‘The acouracy with whioh 
man will make a number of arrows each exactly like the other is remarkable, 
cousidering that he has only a knife to work with; to convert the knife into a 
simple sort of plane it is pioroed through a thin piece of wood. ‘To smooth the 
surface of the arrow « certain leaf is used, which, by reason of its roughnoss, acts as 
sandpaper, ‘The bow is fashioned’ by the same simple means: it is chosen from 
several sorts of wood and to make it pliable it is soaked in fat and heated over a 
fire, For hunting big gamo a heavier bow and arrow are used. For shooting birds 
4 smnall arrow with a barb like a nail is used, ‘The bow is atrung with cord made 
of sinew, for which the sinew taken from the log of w giratfé is preferred; the 
sinew is well dried and then shredded into small threads which are twisted 
together; this gives an excessively strong cord, 

The arrows are thickly covered with poison, not on the point 4o much as on 
the metal shaft, ‘To preserve the poison and to protect the one carrying the arrows, 
they are bound round the poisoned part with fine goat skin strips. ‘The poison ix 
extremely virulent: it is made from tho wood of tho Akokanthurn Schimperit trea : 
by boiling it down only a thick glutinous mas is left, When fresh it is said to kill 
man almost instantancously ; it seems to have « paralysing effect upon the brain 
and for this reason T suppose it works more quickly on animale, whose life is very 
much dependent on tho brain; thus Tam told that if the poison kills an insoet in 
five minutes it will kil a man in one minute; the natives aleo say that, for instanco, 
4 lion is rendered iinmediataly powerless on being shot by a poisoned arrow, If, 
however, the poison is not very fresh, itis very much less effective, also there ate 
different qualities of it, the best being that got from the coast ; the poison is not 
found much in Kitui and most of it is imported, ‘Tho native cure against it is to 
at the poison, and Ihave heard of people being cured who did this, but T eannot 
say if it was due to the treatment entirely, 

When not in use the arrows are cartied in a quiver made of teathor: 
ceoasionally one sees them mala of hollowed branches of palm troe and I beliove 
that formerly these were very commonly tused. 
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‘A Mkombe ean shoot an arrow up to about 300 yards, but his marksmanship 
oven at a close distance is surprisingly poor: I have seen men who aro reckoned to 
be good shots unable to hit a six inch mark at forty paces. The natives themselves 
say that formerly they used to be much better shots, and that all those who shoot 
are hunters ouly. ‘This is possibly true, since they rarely have occasion to use 
their arms now, and the method of hunting does not necessitate good marks- 
manship, 

‘The Akamba hunt very little for food, but formerly elephant hunting was 4 
great occupation for the object of getting ivory. It is said that large caravans 
numbering several hundreds of Akamba used to go down to the coast with ivory to 
trade, Natives still know the roads these caravans used to follow to Kismayu and 
elsewhere, but they are now all overgrown, 

When hunting elephant the Akkamba go in large numbers, and if they come 
upon a herd they will kill every animal*in it, In doing this they surround the 
herd, and one after the other they ran up to within a short distance of the elephants, 
shooting their arrows and retiring quickly while others come up from another side. 
‘The arrow, being shot nt a very short distance, penetrates deep into the flesh. Twas 
told by an old hunter that he could shoot his arrow in up to the feathers ; whether 
this is true Teannot say, but if shot by a powerful man the arrow certainly has a 
considerable velocity. In this way, therefore, there is no aim needed, the distance 
is nothing and the mark is big, for it does not matter where a poisoned arrow hits, 
the effect is the same, 

Much as elophant bunting is a thing of the past, s0 ulto all fighting has ceased 
‘and the Mamba of to-day is all else but capable or desirous of fighting, Tt seems 
that the Kikamba manner of fighting was never very desperate, ‘The Therakn say 
that they were women in war, but very dangerous in thick bush; but among them~ 
solves warfare seems to have consisted largely of much rushing about and shouting 
until one side or the other was terrified and ran away. ‘This also is told by a 
missionary who witnessed such warfare in former times. Natives have told me 
that certain people had medicine which they smeared between their thumb and 
forefinger, the merit of which was that it made it impossible for them to err in 
their aim, and that such people were often not allowed to go to war because of the 
destruction that they did. This somewhat comic view of warfare shows that the 
object of the fighting was not so much the destruction of the enemy, but when, 
despite this, itis certain that numbers were killed, this is only to be explained by 
the fact that the fighting went on continuously. When going out to fight, the 
Akamba wsed a short flute called “Ngoli," a small horn about three inches in 
length, which is blown much as we should blow into the hollow of a key. ‘The 
‘Ngoli has a very shrill and discordant note, well suited for its purposo ; it was also 
used, as it is now atill, for collecting the people, Apparently it was very common 
for the women to go out to view the fighting from a distance, 

Of arts, such as basket-making and decorating with dyes and colours, the 
Akamba appear to know nothing. A very fine red colour is obtained from certain 
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berries, and used sometimes to dye skins for knife sheaths Tn their pottery and 
wood work one remarks @ total absence of any suggestion of art, T have seen a 
few gourds ormamented with designs bummed on them, but these are so very rare 
that I atm inclined to think that they are not original Kikamba work. Peculiar to 
them are ouly the baskets, ealled * chondo," I think ; they are made of string, which 
is obtained from baobab tree bark ; for this only the young baobab trees are suited. 

T have now spoken of the village and its inmates, together with their interests 
and occupations, Asa human habitation the village has very little of which to boast, 
Ibut it is essentially the Mkamba's castle, We at least see the village very much 
from the Thome only; of all thatit contains and as to the Mkamba we do not know 
munch. Yet this would be its most interesting side, for it takes the place of village 
and State: it is the birth and burial place of its inhabitants; their interests go 
Practically not beyond its immediate surroundings. Tt is to be regretted that this 
side of primitive life is not more accedsible to us, and whether it ever will be is 
meh to be doubted, for when the native admits us to it he will himself try with 
‘semi-civilized superiority to furget it. 

The old men and the women are always much attached to their village, and 
nothing but necessity will induce them to trek elsewhere. And yet most of the 
elders have moved their villages time out of number; I could count numberless 
villages which have moved within the last two years, in fact there is a constant 
moving about of the Akamba. But always there is « good reason: it may be lack 
of water, but more often the place has become unlucky: deaths in the family, 
‘sickness among them or their cattle, or absence of children; any of these misfor- 
tunes will induce the Mtumia to have recourse to the wisdom of the medicine man, 
and his verdict will generally be that his village is unlucky, the haunt, perhaps, of 
mischievous spirits, and then the family moves elsewhere. If they do not move 
far they will often take the grass and sticks of the old huts, or may even transport 
the frameworks whole, but if this is not done the entrance is closed, the village ie 
loft standing as it is, and in perhaps six months it is a mouldering heap of grass 
and sticks. After the next rains the bush begins to creep over it, and in a very 
short time it is lost out of sight, ‘The only evidence of its existence is then a 
broken pot or a hollow grinding stone lying in the bush. Such evidences can be 
seen everywhere, and denote that parts which are now completely destitute of 
habitations were once well populated, 





Toe Dasce 

‘The danoe (Kikamba Wathi ") isa nover failing source of entertainment to the 

Anake and girls; as a rule when @ European travels in Kitui he will be honoured 

at every camp with these, and very often I have seen young men and girls follow 

my caravan for days for this purpose; in fact some of the young men are said to 

simply wander round the country in search of dances, The amusement ia a harmless 
‘one, excepting in so far as it affects the intellectual life of the Mamba, 
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‘There are said to be five different kinds of dances; hub only a trained eye, 
think, could detect more than two main lasses, one being a simple rhythmical 
movement of the body necompanied by drumming and singing, the other a wilder 
performance of which the main feature is the beating of time with strings of bells 
wound round the legs. The details, however, of the dance vary constantly and are 
very much subject to the whims of fashion, But in all dances the girl's part seems 
not to vary. This consists of a circular rolling of the shoulders in time with the 
dancing of the men. ‘The formal provedure is simple and monotonous. The dance 
is begun by the young men standing in line while the girls approach and point to the 
particular one each one chooses as her partner; in doing this they must approach 
very slowly, any haste is a breach of good manners, This done, the girls stand in 
line, each one with her arms round her neighbour's waist, and the young men 
approach; previous to this some of them will be seen walking up and down singing 
boastful phrases such as “I am a lion,” “Iam leopard,” and so forth, whereby the 
girls are supposed to be impressed by their boldness and courage. Each man then 
standing before his partner rests his cheek against hers and the " Ngui”” commences 
his cong. This figure may last half an hour and when ended the drums strike up 
‘and the dancing commences, consisting of a thythmical swaying of the body and 
shaking of the shoulders; the girls do not join in the singing, As a rule there are 
twice as many men as girls and those that have no partners stand behind and take 
part in the singing and dancing. ‘The danoing grows furious at times, individual 
dancers perform capers of their own up and down the line, in which they show a 
remarkable capability for inaintaining the general time of the dance. At intervals 
the dancers retire and the drummers advance, beating their drums furiously. ‘The 
drummers often indulge in the most brazen flirtations to which their talent seems 
to entitle them, After a while all retire, partners are chosen again and the 
performance recommences ; this goes on hour after hour with untiring vigour. In 
the eastern parts bells are almost always used. ‘They are made of tin folded over 
and filled with bits of metal or stone, ‘Two years ago only a few used to be worn 
round the ankles, but now the whole leg from the ankle to the thigh is eovered with 
them; latterly I have noticed that whole biscuit or tea tins are attached to the 
string and filled with stones, 

‘The drums sed are hollowed tree trunks covered with thin skin, snake skins 
re particularly used; the drum is some four feet in length, but may be as much as 
‘six feet long; they are slung from the shoulder and held between the knees; the 
eating is done with one hand and with the other a leather strap is used. If the 
dancing goes on for long a fire is lit and the skins heated to tighten them and 
improve the tone. 

‘The Wathi dress is both simple anil elaborate, that is to say there is little 
covering and much decoration; for the girls it is very bad form to dance with 
blanket. The young men hang about themselves every trinket and article they 
possess. ‘The head is smeared with red earth and fat. and cocks’ feathers are stuck 
in the hair while the front of the head is adorned with a long streamer made of 
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several feathers spliced into one another. Of late, also, hats of Colibus monkey far 
have cote into fashion and whisks of the same fur. ‘The latter are carried in their 
hands ; small bows bound with giraffe hair and wire or throwing clubs decorated in 
the same way are also brought to the danee; failing any of these the men always 
have sticks or Yong thin wands. Unfortunately all this finery is,often spoilt now- 
adays by tawdry European articles such as cheap umbrellas of the most gumpiah 
sort, as often as not made still more ludicrous by the addition of an ostrich feather 
fitted on to the point. Cheap mirrors, empty jam pots, or hate male of bits of 
Paper are also much prized; I heard once of © man who was particularly proud of 
4 Court Sunimons form which he had converted into a hat. In the eastern parts 
the girls wear bead collars, which apparently were used all over but have been 
droppei in many parts, according to the wearers, because they rub the shoulders 
sere, Formerly it was probably the castoun to come to the dance fully armed: very 

~ often one now sees poisoned arrows cairied by the Anake, a practice which isa very 
dangerous one, as in the general commotion accidents may easily ocour which ean 
result in death, 

There isa very marked difference between the dances performed by the 
People around Kitui Station and those of the rest of the district ‘The former are 
even more monotonous and are made hideous by the form of song, which consists in 
4 very unmelodious croaking in the throat, 

‘The life and soul of the dance is the “Ngui.” He is the solo singer and 
conductor of the dance, he directs the various movements of the dancers and above 
all he is the composer of the Wathi song. In consequefite of these talents he 
is a person held much in esteoms, anil T have often noticed that if an ““Ngui" is in 
4 caravan he generally becomes the head man, 

As n general rule the Ngui makes up a new song for every new moon and this 
lasts until the next moon. The favourite time for dancing is at night when there is 
“bright moon. It may, however, happen that particular circumstances give the 
Somposer material for a new song, thn the arrival of a European is generally an 
eeasion for the Ngui to show his talont, and then the European may have the pleasure 
of hearing some peculiarity of his commented on in song for several houre together, 
The song is rarely very full of meaning and in fact often seems s0 void of meaning 
that it ie diffeutt to appreciate, ‘Thus I remember some old women singing 
{or three hours together “the bowl is full”; mostly, however, the songs give 
characteristic examples of native thought and ideas. I give here two which wore 
sung in my camp, translated literally as they were sung :— 











4 


‘The European has come and found much ivory ; 
‘He has seen that the Akamba are fools 

And has taken all the ivory to the boma, 
Jaheja Wakathuli, 





re 


Wakathuli, wa Tajombua, Musioka 

I will not stand with the people of the Office” ; 
Twill stand near like the“ has "at the station. 

One bull will not drive away many bulls ; 

Tun like elephants to the place where the girls stand. 


Taheja Wakathuli, wa Tejombua, Musiokn Wakathuli, wa ‘Tsjombua, and 
Musioka were the names of some gitls of the district and this refrain was the 
subject of the chorus, 

The first: song has reference to some ivory which was confiscated. In the 
seoondl song * the people of the office” were some of my men, who probably on 
account of their clothing aud superior position were attractive to the girls and 
therefore unwelcome in the dance to the men. 

‘The “bas” means the train and is, I believe, a corruption of the word passenger 
(train), Now the Ngui had been to Nairobi and his comparison of himself to the train 
‘was, no doubt, a little conceit of superior knowledge. Anyone who sees a train come 
into a station may be struck with the impression it conveys of an immovable 
appearance, « moment ago so rapid! and living: it stands there ponderous and seem- 
ingly rooted to the spot. This, at least, I fancy was what remained in the Ngui’s 
iuemory and therefore when he wanted to express how immovably he wonld stand 
‘apart, the pioture’of ‘the train recalled itself to his mind. Such a line of thought 
is typical of the Mkamba:: he is very quick at noting anything characteristic, as is 
shown from the many quaint names given to Europeans. 

The dance is by no means an invariable formality : particular fads come up and 
ast their season, but the atove description will give an idea of the general form of 
dance used, 

‘A separate dance performed by the young men alone is often done as a 
side show, and in fact whenever a number of young men are together it will not be 
long before they start dancing, 

‘The old women have a dance of their own which consists of drumming by oue 
of them while the others engage in a competition of the most grotesque wriggling 
and twisting about, I have noticed that the older the women are the more 
vigorously they take part in this, and as the main object is to compete until one of 
‘them is tired out, I presume that their object is to show that“ there is life in the old 
dog yet.” A song is not wanting here either, as a rule the drummeress sings it 
while the rest join in the chorus, or a man will oblige them by doing the singing. 

‘The old men also have a very stately sort of dance, but the “Nthele” seemed 
tobe debarred from this form of ansement. 

‘There are many other forms and occasions for dancing : it must be remembered 
that the natives ean do no work without its aid; special dances are also used 
for medical and spiritual purposes, and all these are denoted as “Wathi.” 
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As to the usefulness of the dance, it is of course conducive to an ile 
existence for the young men ; it hss, however, this one advantage that, as I firmly 
believe, the more a young man dances the less he will be addicted to drinking. In 
‘4 way it is a healthy amusement and preserves, as one might say,a childlike nature 
in the Mwanake which is always preferable to the roguish tendeney which he is 
only too prone to follow. Conversing with some Anake one day, they said to me, 
“We who dance do not drink, it is only the Anake, who do not dance, who drink 
with their fathers.” 








Krcawma Law, 

‘The laws framed by the people with whom we are dealing form a subject so 
intimately connected with ocourrences of their everyday lives and give such a 
lear insight into their natures that they should be studied by anyone who has 
to deal with them, 

First of all as to those in whose hands the law lies, one might on first acquain- 
tance with the Akambe think it impossible that there is any fixed law, or if there 
is, one might ask oneself of what account it is, since one could find no person such 
3 a chief who could exervise it, The rulership of a chief has this advantage that 
it enforces great discipline, but it has the great drawback that it is left to one man 
who not ouly may abuso it but whose position is, in savage times, perhaps, alw: 
precarious, Very different to such a system is. that of the Akamba, Here the 
‘udministration of the law lies in the hands of « council whose members are those 
of the degree of “Nzams," or rather those eligible as members of the council are 
elders of Nzama, Originally the Nzama was nota * duly appointed " council whieh 
mot regularly under any authority, but a man having a complaint to make would 
call together the elders of Nzama and lay his case before them, but naturally the 
elders within one district would meet pretty regularly and try the cases of their 
locality, How far they could extend their authority beyond a very limited district 
is doubtful now ; if there was hostility between the districts of accuser and accused 
Jegal proceedings would be useless, and on the other hand, doubtless many of the 
former feuds arose just where one party refused to acknowledge all legal authority ; 
in cither case redress would be sought by force of arms, 

‘The Nzama now usually meets in or near the village of a Government chief: 
The elders sit out of hearing of the patties and their witnesses, who appear 
separately before them, If the claim is for dowry or other debts the claimant will 
wring a bundle of sticks before the Nzama and explain his claim by signifying what 
each stick represents, after which he retires and the defendant appears and states 
by means of the same sticks what he admits, The sticks in regard to which there 
is no dispute are set aside and the elders then retain only those representing 
the property in dispute. Of the elders there is one chosen as the spokesman, and 
he conducts the trial, puts questions and explains the case to the other members. 
When all have then been fully heard, “ Nzama ” is pronounced anda certain number 
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of the eldersgo aside and discuss the matter; this is always done in low tones: 
wherefore the council is called “Nzama,” which means a secret. On returning the 
elders give their decision ; it will very rately be an absolute decision, for unless itis 
a well-known claim the elilers will not commit themselves by accepting the state- 
ments of any number of witnesses, knowing well that these are not to be depended 
upon, and therefore a very uswral decision is that both parties shall submit to some 
minor ordeal or shall take the oath of “Kithito." Of the former there are several, 
‘of which the'most usual is the licking of a heated knife blade; latterly, however, the 
‘elders have come to recognize that the judgment of this ordeal is not always above 
suspicion. ‘The ease may still not be settled by the minor ordeal, for if one party 
then demands resort to Kithito the elders will eal! upon the other to comply with 
the demand, 

‘Strange to say this final ordeal is often put off to the very Inst, and may, in 
many eases be performed long after the original parties are dead and gone. The 
Kithito is an article endowed with mysterious powers whereby if a man swear 
falsely he will'die in a given time. It varies very much in composition and effect; 
{it may be a concootion of all sorts of odds and ends in which hyena dung is very 
frequently found, or it may be simply an empty horn; it may kill the one who 
offends against it in a year, in'a month, or ina few days ; so also it may bring death 
to the offender alone or to his whole family ; Tam told that there are Kithitos which 
affect even the whole clan. ‘This article is usually fatal to touch excepting to its 
owner, ‘The manner of taking the oath is generally as follows: ‘The person about 
to swear by it stands before it, the Kithito being surrounded with stones, seven to 
eleven in number, His heels must rest on two of the stones and in his hand he 
hols a twig. Facing the Kithito, he then says what he maintains to be the trath 
as he speaks he taps the Kithito with the twig, and finally taps three times saying, 
“Listen well, if I tell a lie let the Kithito eat me.” Upon this oath being taken 
nothing is decided in the ease, for if the man dies the decision is thereby arrived 
4at; if not, then nothing can be proved against him, ‘Thus in the majority of cases 
the elders need give no decision excepting that. the ordeal shall be undergone, o if 
one party refuse to do so he thereby admits himself to be in the wrong and the 
case is decided. One of the primary objects of the Nzama, as well as of Kithito, is 
to avoid laying the responsibility of a decision on anyone in particular. A Mkamba 
dreads being charged with any responsibility, which is perhaps a reminiscence of 
‘old days when no one knew how long existing institutions would last. 

Despite the awful power of the Kithito, a man may as often as not swear 
falscly by it, but in snch cases when he falls ill the only means to escape death is to 
return any property wrongly obtained in consequence of the oath being falsely 
taken. ‘Thus if a man claims a cow and swears falsely that he has a right to it and 
thereby obtains the eow, he will, any time he falls sick, return the cow and request 
the owner to cnre him, Ihave, however, heard the oath taken with the additional 
clanse that if either party does fall sick the other shall not cure him, or if he does 
the bane of the Kithito shall fall upon him, When this is added, the oath, of 
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course, Becotnes ® powerful means to bring the truth to light, ‘The real power of 
the Kithito lies, of course, in the fact that a4 a rule a man will not risk the ondeat, 
and although to-day, particulary inthe moreenlightened parts, many have somewhat 
lost the fear of te vengeance, Iam convinced that no man will lightly test ita 
power, 

Ofiences are dealt with under Kikamta law in the threo following ways: 
(2) fine ; (2) compensation ; (3) sentence of death, 

As rogards the first, so fur as I know it only applies to the offenco of theft, 
for which 9 fino of seven times the value of the article stolen can be impoved. 
Whatever else may bo demanded in payment is really for componsation on ae a 
sacrifice, 

At first sight, compensation might. be thought to be Yeckoned haphazard 
according to the whim of the elders, but this ie not the case, I asked some ellen 
nee what compensation would bo required in the case of «man losing both legs 
¥y the wot of another. ‘They stated that they had never heard of such n case, but 
they were in no doubt as to what the offender should pay. ‘They reasoned that, 
than: who had lost both legs would be weless: he would conso to bo a man as they 
said, and therefore the only proper compensation would be full. blood money as it 
in in tho case of mutilation, “Other injuries such as the loss of one log are reckoned 
Ar no ball and one cow, the sane ae in the cose of the loss of one eye Loser 
Injuries, as, for instance, low of a finger, one bull and one yout ; two fingers, two 
bulla and a gout, and so on. Accidental killing is compensated with seven cows and 
ne bull for raan, and four cows and one bull for a woman, but other offences are 
Compensated the samo, whethor done intentionally or not, Compensation for death 
or injuries done to childron is the samo as for adult, according to the sex. ‘The 
‘ull oF gout, which is always part of the compensation, is usually intended to be 
slaughtered as a sacrifice. ‘The object of this will be most clearly understood from 
the manner in which blood money ie pai. The eomponsation feriiurter of a man 
is thirteen cows, two balls and one gout; for a wonunn, tis ix oowe, bwo bulls and 
OF ee ie NT was eleven cows, and in. Mumont it is atill only twelve, 
OF the animals thus paid, one eow, one bull and the goat are intended for the 
following ceremony. The three animals must be paid first and are taken to the 
Village of the murdered man, where the elders cles. At about five o'slock in the 
vening the gout is killed and from the throat fourteen pisces of meat atv ext, of 
Which seven ate given to the deceased's wife: and seven to his brother they are 
ENE into heir mouths by an elder, who picks the pieces of meat up by spitting 
them on x wooden pin, At about dark all the elders leave the village an] 40 some 
{ttle distance away, while the woman and her brother-in-law go into the hut, where 
they must have conneetion, After this, they cll the elders back, end the bull is 
then ‘killed. Half the carease of the bull and of the goat is given to the 
elders and half to the family of the deceased. ‘The meat of both beasts suust 
be eaten that night and nothing must be left nor may the ‘bones be broken or 
cut, 
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In the same night the bones must be carried away by the elders and thrown 
far away in the bush,” The skins likewise must not be left in the village, but are 
taken away by the elders and may he used by these for any purpose, provided that 
they are not elders of the same clan as the deceused. The cow is left in the 
village and becomes the property of the woman, but she may not dispose of 
it in any way, 

When this ceremony has been performed, the murderer has to collect the 
Dulaniee of the blood money, which he will do by going round to various members 
of his clan and begging from them whatever he is unable to pay himself. Among 
the cattle brought there must be one bull, and when all are got together ancl 

nt to the village, the elders collect thero ; besidles these come members of the 
ly and clan, as also strangers from far and near, The bull is then slaughtered 
‘and eaten by the whole assembly; the skin is cut up into small strips of which 
each person takes one piece, After this comes the division of the cattle as follows : 
if there is a man of the same family present, he gets one cow and gives o bull in 
exchange ; the village of the murdered man's mother gets a cow and gives a bull, 
likewise if there is a half-brother of the deceased who does not live ab his village, 
hie will got a cow and give # bull in exchange ; if there is a village of the samo olan 
close by they also are given a cow and return a bull, All these cows may not be 
sold gr disposed of ; should this be done, the owner has to pay another cow to the 
family. 

‘The remainder of the cattle are the property of the brother and wife of the 
deceased. 

Tt will be seen from this that the murder is regarded as no private offence 
‘against an individual : all the next of kin receive @ portion of the blood money and 
the offince is, therefore, to be considered as one committed primarily against the 
fainily to compensate for the loss of one of its members, 

‘Tho first ceremony spoken of is called“ Etumo” and must be paid under all 
Gireumstances, It this ia not done the peculiar consequence is that every member 
of the murderer's family, whenever he is embroiled in a fight, whether in warfare or 
in slight: quarrel, will Kill hisopponent, and on the other hand the members of the 
murdered man's family will under like ciroumstances be killed. So futal is the 
non-observance of the Etumo ceremony that it must be performed’ whether the 
killing was done accidentally or not and, farther, when @ man’s son was killed by 
strangers in a foreign country, even he had to kill a goat and perform a like 
ceremony to ward off evil. In former times, when a man was killed in @ fight it 
came to be considered only fair that his brother should waylay the murderer or 
another member of that family and Kill him, In such case the two deaths were 
regarded as equivalent to payment of compensation on both sides, but nevertholess 
the two families had to exchange the “Etumo” and had both to perform the 
above-mentioned ceremony, It will be seen how necessary the “ Etwno’" is to the 
safety of both families: without this “ their hands are fierve,” as they say. ‘The 
feud is sure to continue and when hostilities break out again, there ison the one 
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sitle the fierce hand while the other will be weakhearted by reason of the fate 
which hangs over him, and it will not be surprising, therefore, if the baneful results 
‘of such non-observance of the rites are realized, 

The observance ot the Etumo shows that the criune of muriler leaves the dregs 
of its evil behind it, Here vengeance such as hanging is of no avail: it is probably 
‘only adding evil to evil. Compensation would therefore be wrongly described as & 
fino imposed ; it is au atonement and also a sacrifice which is necessary to remove 
the evil effects of the crime, It might seem strange: that the effect of an omission 
in this respect should result in the evil abiding distinctly more with the aggrieved 
‘party than with the transgressors, but the idea is, { think, quite in accordance with 
the native mode of thought, There is left, so to speak, a death-dealing spirit, and 
it is quite a logical supposition that when nothing is done to curb this power it will 
continue as before, death-bringing to those with whom it began thus, and death 
dealing by those who first caused death, Any other view could only spring from 
ideas of justice, but the Micuniba reckons on no justice from supernatural powers, 
and although the Mkumba may not asoribe the results to such powers or know 
from whence they come, it ean hardly be doubted that the working of spirits is here 
surmised, Tt should be noted that in every payment of compensation there is a 
greater or lesser sacrifice included, and it may be assumed that what applies to th 
‘sacrifice in the cage of murder applies in a lesser degree in regard to all offences. 

With regard to the third punishment, that of death, this was inflicted only by 
public consent in the following cases: for habitual robbery or theft of honey 
barrels, for incorrigible witches, repeated murders and in fact in the ease of « man 
who was recognized as a public danger. Th punishment was called “ Kingolle,”” 
Ifa number of persons brought complaints before tho elders against one man and 
no redress could be obtained from him, the elders would debate as to how to aab. 
If they decided for Kingolle they took no further part in the matter but called in 
elders of Neama from other districts, if possible from remoter parts of the country, 
and Inid the matter before them. ‘These elders then went apart into the thickest 
‘bush to hear the complaints, whereupon if they considered them genuine they would 
require them to state their cases again on the oath of Kithito. ‘This done the 
brother ot father of the accused was called and asked if he agreed to the sentence 
of Kingolle being carried ont against the offender, If he refused he was told to 
pay for all that his relative had done, and to swear by Kithito that he would not 
repeat his offences. If he agreed to the decision everybody in the district would 
arm themselves and set out in a body to hunt the offnder down, When found, 
the first to attack him was his brother, who threw a little earth at him and then 
the rest attacked and killed him with any weapon they had, He was 
expected to defend himself, and if he killed anybody in s0 cing there was no claim. 
uupon his relations for blood money, nor could his relations claim anything from 
anyone for his death. Nowadays when # native council cannot settle a dispute and 
the case has to be referred to a District Court, the natives say it is Kingolle, because, 
‘as they say, it is no one's decislon, itis the Government, Here, we see, again, that the 
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great aim is to remove the blame from the individual. ‘The Kingolle was nobody's 
work it was done by common consent, and no one could be blamed ; if there was 
ny responsibility it, rested with the brother or father of the offender, who alone 
had the right to sentence him, because to them the blood money would be due. This 
crude form of a death sentence seems to be #0 ingeniously devised that one may 
scarcely credit it being as described, nor do T mean to say that it was always #0 
carried out; in fact, the only case of Kingolle which has come within my experiences 
was not but nevertheless it is certain that, asabove described, it was 0 intended to 
be inflicted by the Akamba, and so it would be in most eases, for an omission of 
the main requirements of the proceedure would bring the responsibility of the act 
upon the slayers. 

‘A modified form of the Kingolle existed in the case of a man refusing to 
share his father’s property with his brothers, In such case the Kingolle eon- 
tented itself with burning tho offender's village and taking the cattle by force ; 
av a warning they first sont a messenger with a fire stick, and if the man 
sent the cattle he was left unmolested, 

“Accidental death is called “ Mbanga,” the acts of Iunatics, children, andl persons 
under the influence of liquor are not reckoned as cases of Mbanga, but if such 
persons injure anybody of their family the compensation is generally reduced to 
the half, In the case of the former two of course the compensation has to be paid 
by their relatives and, on the whole, when a man is unable to pay, out of poverty 
{or instance, his relatives are held liable for the payment. A debt is always held 
to be payable by the relatives of a man, no matter how long after his death, A 
‘man is apparently entitled to recover a claim by seizing his debtor's property ; some 
say that he may take a wife and her children, but at a meeting of a Nzama it was 
‘most distinetly held that this could not be done. In any case, a man may not do 
anything until his claim has been made good before the eldars, Frequently debts 
are sottlod by the creditor receiving a daughter from. the debtor. 

‘When claiming a debt the claimant nearly always has to pay something to 
obtain his property ; often if he élaims a cow he haa to give ono of the calves, and 
‘at least he will be expected to give presents of honey beer, This, curious as it 
may appear to us, is only justifiable for the following reason: a Mkamba is very 
fond of letting a debt stand over for an indefinite period, because during the whole 
of that time the responsibility in regard to such property rests with the debtor. 
Thus, if A owes B a cow, and this is paid after ten years, during all that time the 
cow might have died with A es well as with B, but eventually B has to pay it, and 
A is sure of his cow and its calves, or the number of calves which it would be 
‘expected to have despite. cattle disease or any other risks, and consequently what 
A pays B in onder to redeem his cow is, as it were, payment for the risks incurred 
by B. If, however, A places a cow with B, and that cow dies of a natural cause, B 
is absolved of all claim upon himself, provided he has returned A the skin and the 
meat ; if he cannot return the meat he must give two goats in ite place, This also 
can be dlone by a father if one of the cows paid to him in dowry for his daughter 
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should die, in which ease he may either claim another cow or leave it, and in the 
event of his having to return the dowry he need not give another in place of the 
one which died. ‘This latter provision emphazises the fact that dowry is to be 
regarded almost as a pledge for a daughter: the cattle should not be sold, and in 
every claim for dowry, strictly speaking, the claim concerns only the identical stock 
given by the hustand, the daughter can always be retuned and taken back in 
exchange for these cattle: she is not strictly taken as being equivalent to the value 
of the eattle, but pledged with the stock paid. 

The view in which the Akamba regard offences is of course somewhat 
different tor that held by us, ‘Tho offences of rape and adultery are instances of 
this, If upon such an offence there is issue, the child goes to the father or husband 
of its mother, as the case may be, and the woman's seducer pays one bull and one 
goat, but should the child die at birth, the compensation is increased to two bulls 
and two goats; if the woman should die in childbirth, full blood money is required, 
excepting in Mumoni, where only the amount of the dowry given for the woman is 
paid, ‘There is no difference made between adultery and rape, excepting that for 
the latter offence the bull and goat due must be large ones, A case eame to my 
notice where a man bad induced a married woman to go.to hig village for the 
purpose of having connection with her; the woman fell ill at his village and died 
there, ‘Tho husband claimed full blood money from the man, and although finally 
this was reduced to compensation, as for accidental death, by the elders, opinions 
wore very much divided on the point. In anothor ease, a woman while going to 
fetoh some honey beer for a man fell down and hurt herself; the man was fined 
tyo goats ws compensation by a large council of elders, ‘Thus, where we should #0 
no offence committed, the Mkamba often holds a man responsible for results whioh 
were inno way intended by him, ‘The real explanation of this is, I think, that the 
native law does not regard offences so much from a point of view of the intentions 
oof the offender as from results to the other party. ‘The essence of all offences 
under our laws is the intention, but by civil law wo can olaim damages irrespective 
of this, and if therefore we regard all native law as civil, which in fact it is, we find 
that the difference is not so great. ‘The distinction, however, which we make 
between criminal and civil law often confuses thom and clashes with their ideas, 

‘The laws of inheritance are somewhat complicated, for one reason becauso the 
natives denote the eldest son ax sole inheritor of his father’s property, but as a 
matter of fact he is so only in name, for the stock falls to him to divide with his 
brothers, Daring his lifetime a man so divides his stock that-he allots a portion to 
each of his wives. On his death the portion of each wife goes to her son or sons, but 
4s smnall part of it also goes to the eldest son who, in addition, yets the whole of hia 
mother’s portion, whith is of course larger than those of the other women, because 
she is the big wife. If the eattle left are not numerous enough to buy a wife for 
each son they are left with the eldest son until the increase suffices for tho punchise 
of « wife for him. When the increase isagain large enough it is given to the second 
son to buy a wife, and so on until each has a wife, after which it is divided in 
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proportion as if the whole stock and its increase had been originally left by the father ; 
if itis then found that the eldest son has got too little, the others owe him the 
balance, Until then the eldest son may not appropriate to his own use any of the 
stock, Wives are inherited by the eldest brother and son, the brother taking the 
older wives, ‘They may not be sold to another man, but may be given to man to 
live with, in which ease, however, any children the woman may have are the pro- 
perty of the son or brother, as the caso may be, Should, however, the woman of 
her own accord go to a third man, then dowry may be claimed from him. legitimate 
children are not regarded as a disgrace, but are taken into the family and regarded 
the same as other children with the same rights of inheritance, 

Disputes regarding inheritances are not common. Often the whole family and 
imembers of the clan are called in to see fair play, and in the cass of stock it is 
‘usual for an uncle at any rate to superintend the division, Very often, however, it 
lifficult for the sons themselves to say how the property should be divided, and 
in such caso they will call in a number of elders to assist them, for which they are 
given a bull, 

By far the most common disputes are those regarding marriage dowries when 
‘a father takes back his daughter, or she rans away, In such cases a man can take 
two courses : either he oan claim back all dowry paid, with its increase, and also all 
presenta made at the time of purchase, or he can drop his claim to this and retain 
the children, in which case he can also claim all children the woman may have by 
‘a later husband, Tn such case it seems pretty lear that the woman is not regarded 
‘us legally married, or belonging to the man she has gone to, for if she dies at the 
latter's village, or if any of the children die there, the man has to pay full blood 
money to the first husband. The fact is, that so long as a woman is not properly 
ought she is not married, and thus it is that the husband, by refusing to accept 
payment for her, can prohibit her ever marrying again. ‘Theso rules have been 
greatly neglected of lato by the Akamba themselves, and husbands have only boen 
awarded the actual number of cattle paid. If the old rules were upheld it would 
be a toattor for greater consideration to take a wife away than it has become, for 
either the new husband will ave to pay a very large dowry indoed, or he will not 
got the woman's children, which is such a serious objeotion that a man would rarely 
desire to have the woman, On the other hand, the claims in such cases become 
very complicated, because both the original stock and its increase may have got into 
the pomession of other people, or some may have died, ete. ete., all of which will 
lead to never-ending litigation. In the ordinary course of events, when a woman 
leaves her husband it is merely a matter of return of dowry, but if she be pregnant 
‘at the time, nodowry is returned until she has given birth, for the following reasons. 
If the woman and child survive the birth the dowry is returned in full, but if the 
child should die at birth the husband pays the father of the woman one large bull 
anil one goat, and receives dowry in full, If dowry was paid in full it is retuned 
in full, even if the woman dies in childbirth, but if it was only paid ‘in part the 


husband receives nothing excepting a ealf or one of the eows, which he must beg of 
vou. xu, Qu 
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the father with presents of honey beer, Murder is auother subject for endless 
legal disputes, not that downright murder is often disputed, but because that which 
constitutes murder is so very vague. Whenever a man dies, a cause for his death 
is sought, and as often as not any little hurt done to:him, no matter how long ago, 
will be held to be the cause ; the possibility of getting blood money encourages his 
relations to convince themselves that such is the case, and then they enter upon 
endless disputes ns to whether the injury was committed by so-and-so, who may by 
that time be dead, and if s0, whether the injury was the cause of their relative's 
death, An entire lack of knowledgo in such matters will often bring the elders to 
sive a perfectly absurd judgment. 

Barring such cases the elders are well capable of judging correctly ; they know 
their own Jaw and, as a rule, have a distinct knowledge that impartiality is 
required of them, though it must be admitted that when the case is between a 
man of their district against a stranger they are inclined to be influenced by the 
old antipathy to strangers, 

As far as the law itself is concerned it has two weak points. ‘The first ig that 
it i too lenient, For instance, the punishment for murder is inadequate, because 
either 4 man is rich and will not fool the loss of fifteen head of cattle, or if he is 
poor he will bog the stock from his clan. Of course the law is as it was required 
to bo, ‘The Mkamba is neither grasping, cruel, nor hot tempered, thefts are pretty 
rare, and murders are nearly all committed in drunken broils, Again, in former 
times when people lived more isolated, they had not much chance of offending 
‘against each other, or if they did, litigation would mostly be a uséless means to 
redress. ‘Thus the law did not need to be harsher than it is, ‘The second weak 
Point ix that the law lacked authority, where it failed would be when a man 
sofased to submit to all authority; and then no one could enforve it excepting by 
Kingollo, and then indeed it beoame a very powerful authority that he hud defied, 

A class of offences which sooms to have stood outside the law altogether was 
such as were committed by witchoraft: no man could obtain compensation ; here it 
seems as if he had to content himself with the fact that he contended with highor 
Powers, but in the end the witch, too, could fall under the sentence of Kingolle, 

Offences aginst religion do not come within the law, for those who offend the 
spirits bring their own punishment: upon themselves, 

Tt will be seen that the Kikamba law deals in nothing inhuman or rvel: we 
ean in fact only be struck with the remarkable justice of many of its provisions; 
even the Kingolle shows a senso of justice that is remarkable in such a primitiys * 
race, 














Justice and homanity are the two most attractive sides of the Mkamba 
nature, which go far to make up for many of their shorteomings. It is to these, 
their best traits, that we must look in every endeavour to raise them to a higher 
level, and in doing so we should relleet that if we once let the Kikamba law 
disappear and be forgotten we haye allowed them to lose the one creation of their 
own which they must respect, 
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Oren Customs axp OnsknvaNoxs or THE Agasma. 

‘The following are miscellaneous customs, observances, or prohibitions among 
the Akamba; others are inserted elsewhere where it seemed that they were suited 
to explain the subject with which they were connected, 

‘Birth-—There is nob much ceremony connected with the birth of a ebild. A 
goat is Killed and sacrificed with prayers for tho welfare of mother and child. ‘The 
skin of this goat is not used, and may therefore often be seen hung up in a tree 
outside tho village, ‘Two days after the birth a feast is propared of "Ogi" for the 
elders and “Ukali” for the women. On the fourth day the father hangs a chain 
cor othor necklace round the child’s neck, and that night the father and mother 
must have cormeetion, ‘The practice seams to vary slightly, in parts the giving of 
the necklace to the infant does not take place until the eighth day, 

‘The naming of the ohild is the duty of the old women assisting at the birth, 
‘The choice of name is determined by any circumstance of the moment, such as the 
exy of an animal, the sound of dancing, the woather, ote, To this i# added the 
fathor’s name, before which is inserted “ wa" (of), thus: Mbuzia (rhinooeros) wa 
Wathi (dance), For this reason it is often said that the women give the first maine 
‘and the mon the second. Frequently the grandfather's uamo ix added too, If a 
man's: fathor dies while he is still young the son will often exchange the second 
name for that of his uncle, As a general rule all Akama have two or more 
amos, The birth of twins is very unlucky, and in former times one was thrown 
into the bush; the natives, however, assure me that this practice eeased before the 
Government was established, When, howover, a cow calves twins it is still more 
unlucky, and such « cow has to be slaughtered at once together with its calves 
othorwise nothing but sickness and death occurs in the village. The belief in this 
is still as strong as of old, and when a Mkatba kills his own cow and ite calves 
‘one can imagine how dire is the fate he is thereby warding off Tam told that 
thore arm a very few people who know how to avoid doing this by the performance 
of certain rites, but I haye not been ablo to find such a person as yet, 

Marriage—Tho Mkamba wife is bought and wold, and may even be traded a» 
a piece of goods. Often she is purchased while still a child, and as a general rule 
without much regard to her own wishes, Hence it is that she does not hind 
herself to any fidelity, nor is she expected to do so. Tt is a curious thing that if a 
girl is averse to a pre-arranged marriage she will, as 4 rule, not refuse to abide by 
it, but will go to her elected lord, and after a short time will rin away from him, 
‘This is particularly the case with young girls married to old men, and nothing will 
induce them to return then > if force is used they will often take their own tives, 
‘There are, however, many cases in which not only is the girl consulted, but it is 
she who, in fact, commences the negotiations and decides the question, The fact is 
that at the dances, where it is the girl who chooses her partner, she has the 
opportunity of declaring her affections by always selecting the same young inan, 
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and if he can pay what the father asks for her the matter is practically settled, 
In this ease the man has first made the arrangements with the girl, after which he 
will broach the subject to the father by bringing him honey beer. ‘The price of a 
wife varies from two to five cows besides one bull; a father will generally, of 
course, tuke as much as he can get, but three cows and a bull may be taken as an 
average price. The dowry may be paid at once or in part, or the man may even 
be allowed to get the girl before ho has paid anything. In any case, however, he 
will be required to make many presents of blankets, Knives, and honey beer to the 
father and other relations, who are, therefore, always bent on prolonging the 
negotiations as long as possible, always putting him off with hints that another 
present is desired, until finally he may steal her away at night, Lateron the girl's 
family may regret their greed, forif evor she leaves the husband he will claim every 

t given, besides the price paid for her : every item has been carefully recorded 
‘yy a little stick which is added to a bundle treasured up in the hut, 

If at last the suitor tas obtained the consent of the parents to take his bride, 
he goes to her village after dark and steals her more or less secretly away, 
although her parents may be perfectly aware of it, On arrival at his village the 
girl stands in tho “Thome” and will not go farther; the man then calls out his 
father and mother and asks if there is any ill-luck in the village, and on their reply 
that thore is none he tolls the girl to go into the village, She will still refuse to 
move farther until he says that be has a cow which he will give her. On this she 
will enter the village and go into his mother's hut, but she will not sit down until 
the mother bids her do so and gives her a goat for her own, ‘The gitl then sits 
down in the hut and the mother anoints her with fat, ‘The girl sleeps that night 
‘and the next in her mother-in-law’s hut, bat her husband may not cohabit with her. 
The third day she does the same and on this day her husband takes honey beer to 
her father; on the fourth day he takes her back to her mother, hut returns with her 
to his own village the same day and may then cohabit with her, 

After this there exists a rigid estrangement between the husband and his 
mother-in-law: they may never meet face to face, or enter a house by the same 
door; if by chanee they meet on the road the son-in-law will pass by in the bush or 
turn his face away; ona breach of this rule a bull haa to be sacrificed. ‘Towards his 
father-in-law the husband seems to observe « subservient attitude: while the girl 
nover seems to come entirely from under her father’s control, the latter may even 
take her away again #0 long as he pays back the dowry. 1 remember rather an 
‘uinusing case of un old man who did this 40 often that at last: nobody would have 
his daughter at any price, and when he was once badly in need of property to pay 
debt he could not find « suitor for his daughter. 

The wife lives in the hut with hor grown daughters and small children, the 
older sons may not sleep in the hut. If one of the daughters is grown up the 
father can only enter the hut after dark and he will leave it again in the early 
morning, 

Ry custom every wife should have her own hut, but if a man takes a very 
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young wife he may put her in the hut of an older wife, usually with the big wife, 
Who is the first woman he has bought; so also if a young man marries he will 
usally put his wife into the hut of his mother for some time, Unfortunately 
nowadays the hut tax has played havoe with the old custom and very often two 
or three women are found in one and the same hut, 

‘A Mkamba may have as many wives as ho canfafford to buy. A large 
number of thom area sign of wealth and consequently they bring their husband 
respoct and position : not a few invest all their riches in wives, considering them 
more profitable than cattle, for they are first and foremost workers, but also they 
ear him children who, in the case of girls, are valuable assets, and sons are smuch 
desired to strengthen the family, A wealthy man may have from six to ten wives, 
but Mutia of Mumoni, for instance, hag nineteon anit Kitili of Tkanga hs forty- 
seven, of whom twenty live soveral days’ journey away. 

Excopting for the prohibition which forbids « man to marry a gixl out of his 
own olan, there are no restrictions in the choice of a wife. A man is not even 
dobarred from marrying his own father’s wives after his death provided that he 
may not marry his own mother, and that he must obtain her from the elders, who 
perform tho following ceremony. ‘The wood of three trees, called * Movu," 
“Mulale and “Mutemma,” is pounded in water, The concoction thus rade ix 
called *Ngondu,” and is used in many ceremonies. An elder carries the Ngondu 
in a bow! to the door of the woman's hut, followed by the man; here hw spill 
little on the ground and the man must tread on it with the left: foot and ruby his 
right foot with the left. ‘The Nyondu is then carried to the hed in the hut where 
tho woman is. A branch of tree, called “ Mutaa,” ix then dippest in the Ngondu 
and both are brushed about the loins with it, After this the two must have 
connection and they are then married to each other as if they had originally been 
husband and wife, but when this is not done the man will be stricken with 
*Makwa.” A widowed woman is very rarely, excepting in the case of the big wite, 
left unmated, If the above marriage is not performed she will generally be given 
to some stranger to live with: very often women are thus lent to Akikuyw 
who work for their owners. Spinsters are, so far as I know, non-existent, and 
bachelors are very rare ; I have, in fact, hitherto only heard of one or two in the 
whole country. 

Death, —Tho ordinary manner of disposing of corpses ix to throw them out into 
the bush; this is as a rule the duty of the elders of “ Kisuka,” mainly because 
among the elders they are generally the youngest and best able to earry the 
body; in deaths from an infeotious disease the corpse is dragged out by a cord. 
yound the neck. For this work the elders are given a goat, and if the deceased's 
relatives are too poor or refuse to pay the fee the eorpse cannot be disposed of at 
all, but will be left lying in the hut while the other members of the village will 
have to move elsewhere. Burial is not favoured and seems to be rather regarded ax 
unlucky. There are, however, two exceptions to this, for the elder of a village, if he 
was a man of any importance, as also the big wife in the village, are always buried. 
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In the first ease the grave is dug in the cattle kraal (inside the village), A 
large bull is slaughtered and one half is given to the man’s clan while the other 
half goes to the elders, ‘The grave is marked ont by an elder of “Kjau" and those 
of Kisuka do the digsing. ‘The body ia laid in the grave with the legs bent back- 
wards from the knees and rests on the right side, 

When the big wife ‘of the village dies, her grave is made inside the village 
enclosure just before the gateway. While this is being done the woman’s husband 
sits on one side of the body and on the other side another of his wives sita, ‘The 
body is then Jaid in the grave in the same position as in the first case, but on the 
loft side, ‘The grave is then filled in and the husband roust cohabit that night with 
the wife who sat beside the corpse with him ; the same day also the elders are given 
large goot, which they must eat without cutting or breaking the bones. On the 
thinth day tho elders return for a feast at which all the daughters of the village who 
my be married elsewhere must eat with their father, 

On every death there is the purification of the village to be observed, On the 
seventh day a brother of the doceasod must cohabit with one of his widows. With- 
in this period no one may have connection with any woman or he will be stricken 
with “Makwa." ‘The village is then purified, tnt on the eleventh day the elders 
are given a sheep and honey beer, and until this is dono a daughter of the village 
who is married at another village may not come to her paternal kraal, ‘This 
jon takes place on the death of all male adults and on the death of the 
when other wives und small children have died, the period for purification 
roquired only lants for three days, 

On the death of a woman her hut is closed, for her spirit continues to dwell 
there; if, however, she has a grown daughter and children they may inhabit the hut, 
No huts are closed! on the death of a husband, for tho simple reason that man his 
no hat ‘Thote isa belief among the Akamba that on the death of a woman her 
spirit comes at night to cohabit with her husband. 

A young man may never sleep, or so much as put his foot, on his mother's 
bed: were he to do so he would be atficted by “Mukwa,” On the death of his 
father, however, he may do so, but first the elders must have smeared the soles 
of his feet with Ngondu as well as the bed posts, while the bed itielf is sprinkled 
with the same medicine, So also a man will be afflicted with Makwa if he takes 
honey out of his deceased father's hives before his uncle has done so; it is also 
necessary that the uncle should haye connection with the widow of the father and 
th elders must be given beer made of the honey. After that, the hives are the 
inherited property of the son. 

On the death of a child the father is prevented from going to the village 
of his wife's relatives ‘The day the child dies the father must have connection with 
the mother. 

Cireumeision—Every Mkamba must be circumcised : there seems to bo no 
explanation of this rite, nor do the natives seem to regard it as a sanitary measure. 
‘The operation is performed at various ages, for the ceremonies are held only every 
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three oF four years before the autumn ring, and, therefore, if « boy misses one 
celebration because, perhaps, his father cannot pay the fees, or on account of sick- 
ness, he may be considerably older before another chance presenta itself. The 
‘elobrations do not, however, take place in the same year all over the country, and, 
therefore, a boy may sometimes be sent to another district where they are to be 
jild. ‘There are two ages of boys, Kamwana and Kivitee; they donot signify 
particular ages, but as a general rule the Kamwana has been circumcised, while the 
Kivitse mostly has not yet undergone the operation, During the time of circum- 
cision and recovery # youth must not be harmed in any way: a person who so 
much as strikes him with the hand must give a goat as a sacrifice, . The 
célobration of these rites is called “Ndzaiko”; properly speaking there is, 
of course, only one circumcision, but the Akamba denote two other ceremonies 
as" Ndzaiko yo nene™ (the great cireumcision) and“ Ndzaiko ya aumo”” (ciroum- 
cision of men). 

‘The first named is a feast at which the youths and girls perform dances ancl 
fave instructed by an old man and woman in the art of criminal cunning. The 
extent to which this is carried is almost inconceivable ; thus Tam told that a man 
who his not boen through the Ndzaiko ya nene will not steal, seemingly because he 
iw too unversed in such matters to have a right to steal even from ‘a thief's point of 
view. It seems scarvely credible that such a celebration should be approved of 
hy a tribe, but this is nothing compared to the absolute depravity of the Ndaxiko 
‘ya aume, the details of which are too repulsive to relate, In the main it is the 
forming of a fellowship among the men and it is said that those who belong to it are 
capable of foreing others to join. 

‘The exact details of this celebration are not to be ascertained, for the whole is 
cloaked with so much secrecy that « man only asking about it is fined « bull, and 
the consternation shown by the elders when they heard that it ‘had become 
mown to Europeans was such that they boldly stated that if they knew who the 
informer was, they would not rest until they had taken his life. Tt seoms that 
besides the revolting practices much cruelty and ill-treatment of the novices ocotrs: 
there aro people who are said to have been thereby crippled for life, In former 
times, intruders at any of the circumcision rites were severely mishandled or even 
killed; this ix, of course, not the case now, but it is certain that no native would 
‘lars to intrude upon the Nazaiko ya nene, and the elders informed me that even a 
European would be attacked. "Those who have gone through these rites are said to 
have a password by which they are known to each other; according to two 
inissionaries this is true, but opinions differas to whether there is only one such 
password or whether they have different ones in the various districts. 

‘A man who has gone through all three cireumcisions attains thereby much 
honour, and one stich man told me that if. man lives with his father and the latter 
hhas not these qualifications he will possibly drive his father out of his own village. 
All this seems so. in opposition to what one would expect of the Mkamba, that T 
have at times been inclined to discredit it. 
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‘The facts are, however, 60 positively corroborated, both by the natives and by 
missionaries who haye a very Jong experience of the Akamba, that they are nob 
to be doubted, and T ean only explain the existence of such celebrations by the 
following. Firat the Mkamba, it must be admitted, has a distinct inclination for 
that which is depraved, and secondly, the natives assure us that these practices wore 
introduced from the Wagiriama; tho Ndzaiko ya nene does not extend beyond 
Kitui, it is unknown in Theraka and Machakos, The institution is therefore 
probably of quite recent date after degeneration had set in among the Akamba, and 
they had become very different from those who were capable of creating their laves, 
for instance, 

The Nizaiko ya nene is generally said to be bad, and causes the failure of 
rains; there is little doubt that it is not at all popular, and if despite this it 
ontinues the only reason can be that thoee already initiated ate eapable of forcing 
others to join, 

Hunting —Uho following custows coneorn the introduction of young huntors 
to tho art, and were related to me by a hunter of great renown in Mumnon 

(1) When party of hunters go out itis the custom for the novices to bring 
Presents of ineat to the older hunters, If this is not doue, a young man who haa 
eon an elophant may not shoot it or tell the party that hie has seen an elephant, 
bo must say that he bas soon a stone. One of the older members of the party 
hen goes to see for himself, and if ho ees the elophant he breaks twig. netoss 
his forchead and prays that they may find many more. 

(2) If one of the party shoots a cow elephant and it is the first elephant he 
tas Killed in hia Tie, one tout of tho benst in out off, togethor with w place of the 
trunk, both of which ure hidden in the bush, An older huntoe thon takes him by 
the wrist and tells him to cut meat, whereupon the man thrusts his knife into. the 
carease. After this he must cobubit with his wife and in future ho will have ood 
Iuok in his hunting, 

(8) If the novico wounds an elephant and afterwards another man kills it, 
the former goes to the eldest hunter of the party, who carries him on his shoulders 
to where the elephant lies and tells him to shoot an arrow into the carcaso from his 
shoulders, This done, he must pall out the arrow ayain. Subsequently. ho will 
Jay a piece of theivory or meat under his bed and have connection with his wife, 
This done, he will not fil another time to kill his elephant. 

As hunting is an cogipation which requites experionce and that brings 
‘much respect to the experienced ono, it is only natural that there are required 
certain observances to mark the initiating of the inexperienoed. 

Harvest —Botore anil during the rains the oath of Kithito may not be taken 
unless a sacrifice is offered, otherwise the rains would fail. For the same reason 
“Moye” may not be threshed until after the spring raine. In the spring, 1909, the 
natives were badly in need of food, but: while they had plenty in their. stores they 
were probibited from using it until late in June, when it was threshet, Ty 
‘gnorance of this regulation a certain amount was threshed at the Government 
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station and shortly afterwards a lange number of wonen came to demand « goat 
for a sucritice to appease the spitits. 

T have alreaily mentioned that iron may not be used in the fields, for this 
would drive away the rains, Probably the same idea underlies the objection to 
the railway. 1 talked once to an old man on the subject, but, got very little out of 
hh, excepting a look, which plainly said that if T did not know that to lay an iron 
and all across the country was enough to drive all rain away, what did T know, 
Unfortunately, there have been a series of dry years for about the last ten years or 
more, 

‘When the crops of Mluzi look poor, the following ceremony takes place. A 
number of people go out to-catch some rock rabbits, called “ Kinyo"; they have albo 
another name, “Kikila,” and when about to be caught, the people speak of 
them only by this name, for if they are called “ Kinyoo” they eannot be trapped. 
‘The whole party sleeps out in the bush, and they must cateh these little animals 
alive; moreover, they must get one or two more than are required and set them at 
Liberty again, ‘Tho animals, which are often also called “sheep,” are placed in 
basket of twiga and carried by an elder, whom the rest surround, singing 
‘ind danoing with branches of the “Mokikia” treo in their hands ‘Tho song on 
‘one ogeasion when I witnessed this performance ran as follows >— 

“ Mwei wa Mupiu tuevatu, Mweita wakwa ikimitwe na mbwewe,” 

(in the wonth of Mupin we are angry, my mother has boon shot by a 

cartridge.) 

On roturning, the whole party slept at the village of the principal elder and 
next morning the elders of“ Ithombo” came and took the animals into the bush 
here they were killed, after which the contents of the stomach were sprinkled! over 
the fields, Tn the south this i done at any time to bring good rains, while in 
Machakos Tam told that it is used for this purpose as well ax for cattle medicine, 
particularly to give thom a glossy skin; in the latter country only one of the 
animals need be caught. 

‘On the ovcasion when T saw the Kikila being brought from the bush many of 
the people wore aleo carrying poles to be made into “Mue” staves, and I think that 
there was some idea that it is Iucky to cut these at the same time. ‘The Mue 
staves are implements that seam to have a particular merit, and strictly speaking 
they should always be made by the village elder or father. 

Hut Building —There is no particular ceremony to be observed at the building” 
of a lnut; itis, however, necessary for the husband and wife to have connection 
when the hut is completed and a failure to observe this is followed with the direst 
misfortune in the way of sickness and deaths Sometimes a very strong wind will 
carry the grass off’ a hut and eave very nearly only the framework. This is 
regarded as extremely unlucky, for it is supposed to be the work of an angry spirit 
‘and, therefore, when the grass is replaced it must be sprinkled with “Ngondw” by 
the elders. If a swarm of hes settles in or near a house it is a sign of very 
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Travelling—When going along a road one frequently sees a firebrand 
and some Ieaves on the path near a place where natives have camped. ‘This is 
because when setting ont in the morning the first man carries a brand from the 
fire and throws it on the road, the next man lays some leaves over it and. treads 
on them, This ensures good Iuck on the roa. As a preventive against foot 
‘wounds it is considered good to rub the feet in dry hywna dung. 

Sneezing —When a Mkamba sneezes he always makes some remark, T am 
told that those of Machikos say “ Atcho," and on repetition “ Kola" (an exolamation 
denoting joy). In Kitui, as one might almost expect, every man has his own 
partioular exclamation, I have heard phrases such as “Iam the greatest of my 
father and mother’s clans," another repeated his father’s name, as he aid, to show 
that he was still young, another “ Kutsya” (quiet), Tt seems that as a rule such 
oxclamations have reference to the snoezer’s father or grandfather. 

Counting—As T have already suid, it is unlucky to count cattle, and this 
applios to all living creatures, but partioularly to the counting of girls, All odd 
numbers are unlucky, but more than any seven is a bad number. A manwill never 
herd cattle six daysand rest the seventh: he must go ou tothe eighth day. ‘This is 
called “Ndethia," and were a man to cease herding on the seventh day all the 
cattle would div ; with other work this does not soem to be the case, 

Blood Brotherhood —As an introduction to blood brotherhood, friendship is 
usually made by the exchange of honey beer and a goat. Later the two meet, 
bringing honey beer in a bowl from which each takes a mouthful and spits it out 
into the bow! agein, after which each drinks half of the beer, After a few days 
the two moet again, and each outs the other with a knife very slightly ou the back 
of the right hand and licks the blood off, ‘The brotherhood thus established is 
most binding aud it broken by either party will result in his death. ‘The blood 
brotherhood passes on to their children after their deaths, but a fresh coremony 
between the children is not required. In consequence of this the children of 
blood-brothers may never marry. 

Weapons vaed in Murder—Although I have dealt. with the subject of murdor at 
some Jongth, there is still one point ofwhich I must speak. Among many tribes the 
weapon used to inflict death upon anyone is in some way purified; among the 
Akikuyn it is blunted, and I believe some such observance is almost. universal 
‘tanong African tribes. ‘The performance of such acts originates in the idoa that the 

“weapon carries with it misfortune or fatality, and so it ia with the Akamba, ‘The 
‘weapon once used in murder continues to be a means of further destruction, but 
here there is o ceremony, no medicine or magic that can abate ita fatal spirit: 
henceforth and for all time it will continue to kill by the hand of its owner, no 
tnatter what he does with it. Since there is no way of ridding oneself of this curse, 
the Mkamba has recourse to eraft and cunning ; he will lay the weapon on w path 
or place where « passer by is likely to see it, Once the finder hus picked it up its 
bane falls upon him and the first owner is free from it, This belief is, I think, of 
special interest, because it speaks of the manner in which murder is regarded, We 
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have seen how novessary to the murderer is the Bumo: it takes the curse of murder 
of tho sagrioved party as well as off che rnurderer, but the latter bas still the 
fatality of the weapon upon itm, m fatality which neither time nor ar» oth OPER 
‘Those fasts almost remind us of ancient legends of pereecuting fate which goes 
through generations, never to be appeased. Tf we consider thie fully it will be 
apparent thnt the oft-repeated! maxim that life among natives is cheap and murder 
cattle account is absolutely a fallacy. With the Akamba murder is nota passing 
‘rimp or light matter : it iso fearfal deed, the eure of which, purses mon from place 
to pllice; the mark of Cain does not here die out with Cain: it is put into the 
veoh once and for all and therefore it is impossible to assume that the ives 
egard murder as a Tight matter; thoso who realize this will ‘understand why it is, 
perhaps that downright murder is indeed rare amoug the ‘Akamba, infinitely rarer 
in igh ‘Europeans, and personally T cannot recall a vingle case of what one 
night term murder with malice aforethought- 





Mentor Mex awn Werons. 

‘Among many tribes the medicine man is 4 person of imperianst second to 
none, or the chief medicine man may be practically the ruler of the tribe, Among 
the Akarsba this is not #0 aud it is not surprising, since the Knowledge of the 
medicine art is not highly developed and much of the knowledge ‘appertaining to it 
ie ahared with laymen ; but more particulaely the anedieine man's importance must 
teaffer from the fuet that many of what one would expeat to bo his moat important 
Gutios are performed by tho elders, such as the curing of Makwa and the offering 
of sncriticas. 

‘Despite theso circumstances the modicine man is much respected and 
frequently in demand beoanss he has many ways of coping with the spirits and 
rrupernataral powers, In this captoity he i porhops most sought for the making of 
charms. 

Whonever a man falls wick ho will on recovery go to the Mundu Muo to 
obtain a charm for the purpose of proteoting hin from the evil. ‘Most of theso 
‘Ghurna are tittle bits of wood with marks burned on thom: T can discover 10 
nethod in these markings, but the medicine man knows in ench case in what 
manner they should be made. They are worn on the part of the body which wax 
fffected, as, for Instance, on the wrist in tho ouse of an affoction of the hand or above 
the elbow where the wearer had suffered some damage or disease to thearm. Such 
charms bre wom permanently by the owner and may never be dispensed with or the 
vil will at once return, ‘There are, therefore, charms to protect against returning 
‘Tisease, oto, besides many other charms which are used! to relieve pain or to assist 
in the speedy healing of « sore, ete. 

Such charms ate very often stall horns filled with the proper medicige, or 
Aitele bags containing it, and! are worn. slung from the belt or « chain and often 
‘urtistioally decorated with wire or giraffe hair, and when the wearer sustains any 
damage he will lay it against the injured part. 
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None of those charms need necessarily be made by the medicine man, but more 
generally they are constructed under his direction by the wearer. Much of the 
medicine art is not altogether the monopoly of the medicine man: most hunters, for 
instance, know how to concoct the medicine with which they are always provided 
for ensuring the snaring of game; tho same medicine is often capable of procuring 
for the owner the good will of women. Many of these charms, like Kithitos, are 
inherited through generations and the owner may not know whence it originally 
ame, but they appear in such case to be generally much prized charms It 
in dificult to say where the definition of a chara begins aud ends, For instance, I 
‘neo tried to purchase some of the tweezers used for pulling out the eyelashes from 
party of young men who were dancing in my camp and the result was an instant 
move to leave the place ; on enquiry I found that the man whose tweezers I hail 
Purchased was supposed to be doomed to die by my hand. It: seems strange that 
such a simple article, which is made by every boy and worn merely ag an ornament, 
‘one would think, should be ao vital to the owner's life, yot Une belief is very strong 
and should be considered when natives appear unwilling to part with such 
articles, Another article worn, which seoms more or leas to act as a char, is a 
strip of the akin which in takon from a sacrificial animal and worn all through life. 
‘Those are nesrly always worn when a sacrifice is offered of animals paid in 
compensation, and seem partly to wid in the cure of a hurt done and partly to ward 
of ite evil effects, as, for instanoe, in the ease of murder, 

‘Thns charms are most variable articles and the most important of them are 
not always the work of magic. The subject of magic has led me to think that 
between this and the knowledge of how to please or ward off tho spirits there 
is vory little difference, if any at all, and that there is therefors no special art 
which can be called magio: it is simply the cult of the spirita, 

The contrary of the making of chars to ward off evil ia the construction of 
‘spells or curses for the purpose of bringing evil upon others, ‘Tho att i closely allied 
to that of witchcraft, but that to which I refer hero is not the practioo of a person 
who is by nature @ witeh, but the supernatural aid invoked by an individual for the 
purpose of destroying 1 particular enemy or for the protection of property, that is 
toy, a form of taboo, For the former pirpose x man may be instructed by a 
modicine man as to how to act, by laying a particular charm in the enemy's 
village or on a path where he will puss, or it may be by throwing earth at hin, 
‘accompanied with wishes for his destruction ; it may be noted that in Kingolle the 
‘other of the viotim throws earth at him, very possibly thereby cursing hian and dis- 
‘laiming the family ties, Tt is said that when cattle disease breaks out, a man who 
has lost his cattle will smear their blood on the path where he knows the cattle of 
‘nother will puss, which is believed to carry the disease to thom ; this aleo is a 
form of spell casting for the object of bringing evil upon another, For the 
Protection of property there are such spells as are laid at, the trees in which honey. 
barrels are kept; these are said to cause anyone who steals the hives to be bitten 
by snakes on descending the tree. I-eannot say whether such spells arv conneoted 
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with the clan mark of the hive or whether they are commonly used. A better 
example of such practices is what is called “ Wathi” in Mumoni, and is « spell oF 
‘curse laid upon tho quivers whiob afflicts a man with a disease of sores if he opens 
the quiver of another. A young man told mie how he gave his quiver tow medicine 
ran for this parpose, ‘The medicine man disappeared into the bush with the 
quiver and presently strange noises were heard simultancously from various 
directions; aftor a while the medicine man reappeared and showed him how he 
rust open the quiver, for the result of this operation is that it ean ouly be opened 
inv particular manner without harm ensuing, and the protection Ties in this that 
the gwmer alono kriows the proper manner of opening his quiver. ‘This practice is 
only known in Mumoni, hero is in this district # man who is said to havo 
quiver that no one can open at all excepting Iinwelf, Tn theso eases the spell is 
hot represented by any article attached to the quiver, but it darivas its merit from 
the poculiaritios with which it is endowed by the medicine man. 

"The medicine man also makes charms and medicines for the public goo. Of 
moh thoro are gateways made of two sticks on either sido of the rond, connected 
by w atrip of hide with a crow's feather hung from the contre, This is for 
protection from cattle dixcase, and the cattle passing through it Teave their 
ioknos at the gateway. Such a charm will generally be seen at oither end of 
elt of fly-area on the road to Murmoni. 

‘Another means wheroby «medicine man may direct the path of life for a 
Mkajnba is by making little cuts in his skin and rubbing in « partfowlar medicine 
for various purposes. Thin done to the tongue gives a man the power of great 
authority in his spocch ; tho same treatment to the forehead and throat just above 
the breast bone ensures toa ian the admiration of women, and applied to the 
chest or abdomen brings him great riches. Almost every Mamba has ono or more 
Of these magie medicines abont his body which serves him all through life, o ifmot, 
‘reason for its failure is, of course, casily found. But not only the body may be 
thus endowed, inanimate things can likowise be doctored. A inedicine man once 
pat medicine on a cent coin for me, which ho said T should never Tose, for it would 
Dring me great riches, ‘This he did first by putting some curious black rubbery 
material into the hole in the contre of the coin, and by spitting on it three times, 
‘The next day, however, he appoared again and said that during the night « spirit 
‘had communicated to him the particular root which was suited for medicine in my 
‘case, ‘This toot he produced and having added a little to the mixture on the coin 
he gave mothe rest, together with a piece of his hair, which, apparently, also was @ 
vory lucky trophy. 

‘Ono of the commonest duties of, the medicine man is the curing of sickness, 
but ofcourse he has first to discover its nature and causes, and this is very commonly 
found to be the anger or possession of a spirit, To # similar cause barrenness in 
women may frequently be attributed by the medicine man. His cure may be quite 
simple: it may be the construction of another doorway to the village, presumably 
because the existing one harbours a malignant spirit, or he may even recommend 
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entire abandonment of the village, Frequently a sacrifice is offered and the names 
‘of many deceased members of the family are called until that of the particular 
spirit molesting the patient is mentioned, when the trouble will abate. But very 
frequently the medicine man recommends a dance to be performed, in which the 
drumming and singing are his duty. One such dance I saw was as follows, The 
medicine snan drummed and sang in monotonows tones, while the patient was seized 
‘with strange conyulsions and rolled about in the mud before him. Other women 
were similarly affected, but the men took no part in it. This performance was kopt 
up for about six hours during four days, On the third and fourth day the patient 
‘was painted with red and white checks all over the body and stripes on the legs, 
‘This dance, I was told, came from Rubai, but there are others original to Kitui. 
Almost every case of sickness is ascribed to a spirit, in fuct disease and spirits soem 
almost to be regarded ns one and, therefore, possession by a spirit, disease and 
madness do not appear to be defined one from the other, ‘The medicine n 
therofore, has the power of expelling spirits, 

Another branch of the medicine art is that of fortune telling and prophecy. 
This very frequently takes the form of dreams by the Mundy Mue, ‘Thore are 
several woll-known prophecies of former times regarding the coming of the white 
miu, but T have not leant of remarkable events foretold in later times : mostly they 
efor to the approach of the rains, Most common, however, is fortune telling 
by counting berries and other odds and ends which the medicine man keeps in a 
‘gourd for this purpose, ‘The art is very common among medicine women and the 
metho is as follows, A quantity of the contents of the gourd is poured out 
on to a cat akin and counted it heaps of tens; from the remaining number under 
ten the medicine man knows the answer to the question asked him, I asked 
suoh a man onee many questions to which somo of his answers were true, and 
found that like European fortune tellers his oracular replies wore either vaguely 
framed or they showed that he was possessed of a very shrewd mind which from 
obyious ciroumstances could deduce fnots which the ordinary individual could not 
surmise, The future can also be divined from sacrifices, but one medicine man 
across whom T came had his own method, which I have never seen otherwise. He 
used a small dick dick horn with two holes bored into the base; into these he 
inserted two sticks weighted at.the ends so that when he put the horn on his finger 
it balanced there and from the manner in which it swayed he divined past and 
future events as well as present occurrences afaroff, ‘This was the same man who 
doctored cent coin for me, and the first medicine which he put on the coin was a 
little of the material with which the two sticks of his divining apparatus wore 
weighted. Besides this he also knew a great deal regarding myself which he said 
his spirit revealed to him, but he also had a third method of foretelling the future, 
The dick dick horn which he used for balancing was laid between two little gourds 
of medicine and bending down with his mouth to the horn, T presume that he stuck 
it into his gums, for presently he got up and spat into his hand saliva and blood 
mixed, which latter he declared came from my body. ‘The blood, he said, was 
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remarkably little, aid therefore he knew that T should live long in safety, for hd 
here been much’ blood it would have signified that my blood. could easily be 
taken, 

‘An important art of the medicine man is the detection of witches. These ate 
a very prevalent eurse and are found chiefly among the women. If a woman is @ 
‘rite er daughter will be one too; they appear not to be able to desist from their 
til practices and formerly they were often put to death by Kingolle as public 
dangers. Sometimes they are said to kill people by merely touching thers, but 
there is little doubt that most deaths by witchoraft are nothing but cases of 
poisoning. 

‘The evil results of bewitching a person are said always to apposr on the 
soventh day, wherefore it ia explained that sevon is w bad number, Such persons 
vuan bo ented of their evil propensities by certain medicine men, but none of those 
in Kitui are possessed of this knowledge, Witches are particularly numerous ab 
the present, time and in 1910 a medicine man was called from Machakos to des) 
with them, ‘This man detooted the witches, who fell down iinmediately on seeing 
him and he cured them by giving them water to drink: his cures wore, however, not 
suocesaful and a medicine man of greater renown was called from Rabai. This man 
‘lid not apparently troat the witchos, but gave the people medicine which made them 
imaune to all witchoraft, His iedicine not only protected those who took it, but 
had the curious effect that anyone who put witchoraft; upon them was himself 
afioted with its evil effects, The consequence of this was that person taking the 
vnedicine could with impunity swear falsely by Kithito, and the person against whom 
he wns taking the oath was doomed to die, So also such peopla could steal honey 
Varrols without fear, Here the medicine had power over witchornft, spells an the 
scpernataral power of the Kithito, which shows how strangely and closely nelated wi 
these are, The same medicine man left as a parting gift some medicine at » water 
hole, which was such a terror to the whole population that no one could get to the 
water nntil it was removed. ‘The modioino was in a littlo basket and consistod of 
tome bits of wood smeared’ with blood, It had to be removed by his son and all 
the natives kept a respoctful distance from it, I was also told that no Atkamba 
vould dare to swear falsely by it; this shows again that a Kithito may be any sort 
of medisino besides being a particular article only designed for purposes of taking 
the oath, 

T have spoken of theso arts of the “medicine man,” using the term as a 
general one, It must, however, not be supposed that all are practised by one mans 
jn, fact it is rare that more than one single act in one of these branches is known 
to an individual, ‘Thus ho may be limited to drumming a single dance for a 
particular disease, 

‘The medicine man or woman is to be recognized by the number of ornaments 
he or she wears at all-ages. As a rule their peculiar calling manifests itself when 
they are young, but practically grown up. According to a native account, the 
initiation takes places as follows: “A. man goes for a walk and his spirit” meets 
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him and says “T will make a Munda Mue of him." Tn the night the man dreams 
that: somebody comes to him and gives him a plant, telling him that it will eure 
such and such a disease, In tho morning he wakes up and finds the plant in his 
hand, ‘This goes on until he knows all about his future calling, ‘Then probably he 
will cure « disease or dream of some event to come, and the people will know that 
he is a medicine man. ‘They speak of his spirit as if he had a familiar spirit 
working through his agenoy: apparently he ean also commune with this spirit, 

One might ask why others seeing the partioular plant used by the medicine 
man cannot use it the same as he ; so also in regard to charms, it would seem more 
simple to fit a child out with charms against all manner of evils instend of waiting 
until they have attacked him. Hut the medicine art is not so simple as this, For 
instance, every native has seen the ordeal of a heated knife administered many 
times, and anyone who bas scen it done could repeat the performance, yet it must 
be done by « medicine man and with the particular knife he keeps for this purpose, 
Similarly it appears that the same charm will not do for two people afflicted 
with exaotly the same misfortune, The person, the cause and the cireuthstances 
of the case all sem to be important factors determining the construction of 
the charm. 

Medicine women are even more common than medicine men, but thelr practice 
is gonerally more in the petty arts, such as divining by counting. When the 
tedicine man takes out his medicines he lays them out on a cat or leopard wkin: if 
they touch the earth they lose virtue. Earth scoms to be used often for cursing 
people and may be a contaminating element, The gourd in which the medicines 
are kept may also never be emptied for the same reason, If medicine ix 
‘administered it is usually handed to the patient through an archway of branches, 
which often may be soon outside the village of Mundw Mue. Among the medicines 
arean extraordinary medley of articles such as pebbles, orocodiles' teeth, Hons’ claws, 
Dervies of various sorts, and, ws much prized addition, a loaded cartridge. ‘The 
lutter article yives ono an idea of tho meaning of thowe medicines: it is presumably 
tho Intent. power of the cartridge which is valuable, ‘The cartridge is lifeless yet 
full of strength, butso also there may be strength in the lion's claw and fruitfulness 
in berries, 

The medicine art is without doubt a strange mixture of truth and fiction, 
How often the medicine man is aware of this I cannot say, but at times he is 
cortainly guilty of intentional deception. ‘Thus in the ease of « man suffering from 
foyer’ n medicine man plactl a cartridge to his head and then showed him a stone 
Which he said be had extracted from the head. A duty which many of the 
1modicing men perform is the administering of the ordeal of licking a heated knife 
Dlade, This T have seen many times done in the following mannex, ‘The medieine 
tan took a white powder which he smeared on the tongues of both the partios, on 
their hands he drew a line of it from the centre of the palm to the tip of the 
‘idle finger, and from the forehead a line was drawn down to the tip of the nose. 
‘The knife was then daubei! with the same powder in patches on the blade, and the 
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“parties each stated what they were prepared to maintain to be the truth. 
Previous to commencing, the knife had been. wiped with some herbs which the 
medicine man had chewed. It was then heuted for a considerable time, after 
which one of the men licked it copiously on both sides ; it was then treated with 
the samo medicine and heated again to be licked by the other party. ‘The 
judgment varies according to whether one party's tongue has been burned, Tn one 
case I saw that neither had scorched their tongues, and the medicine man 
declared that both their statements were trie, which apparently was a fact, 
‘According to the medicine man the powder is medicine to heal the burns should 
they be severe, but Tam told that the white powder is nothing but diatomites it 
was clearly somo insulating material, but whether the medicine man knows this T 
cannot say; if he dows he might distribute the powder eo cunningly on the blade 
fand the tongues that one party would escape scorching himself, and in such case 
1he has considerable power in his haxids. Latterly the native councils have refused 
this ordeal on the ground that it is not above suspicion, An old medicine woman 
treated a man for a pain in his side by rubbing on the affected part some fat, 
which she said was medicine, but it was perfectly obvious that what she was doing 
‘was simply massage, and she was doing it very well, too, with successful results. 
‘am convinced that she herself thought that the whole seret of her art lay in the 
fat which she was usin, 

‘The above three instances show that the Mundu Mue may be a downright 
impostor, or one who uses tnenns which ho himself does not understand, Iv is 
certain, too, I think, that raany herbs and natural medicines are known to these 
people which are of roul use, also that they Know of many most fatal poisons, 

‘There is, however, another means through which the medicine man works, 
perhaps, more important than any other, and that is the mind, ‘The native is a 
tmarvellously impressionable creature, as is often proved. Supposing « man has an 
enomy and he lays medicine outside his. but designed to snake hin mad, the 
‘owner of the hab will see it, or, if not, one snay be sure that he will be told about 
it, and thenceforth even the moat sceptical native’s life is full of fours. For 
{genorations the evil power of the medioing has been known, and the fear preys on 
his mind until it ix too much, and the medicine has done ite work, This I have 
seen more than once, and the truth of it has often, made me ask myself whether, 
if the medicine man’s art can bring about this, it can also bring about the opposite 
effect, ‘The Mkamba knows well how easily life is lost, andl on the slightest 
sickness he will think himsclf dying, but on the other hand he knows that if he 
can be helped it will be through the medicine man, and therefore all his hopes 
reat: in him, His hopes in the latter will therefore be as strong as his fear of 
death, and lightened with this hope his mind is in the best state to assist his cure 5 
thus I think many a care may at any tate be facilitated by the influence of the 
medicine man, ‘There is only one person who cannot be either cured or aided by 
his charms, and that is the medicine man himself. Curiously enongh, most 


‘medicine mon evince a shyness and nervousness very often which may be so 
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pronounced at times that one would think them mentally deficient. As a 
matter of fact, such is often, I think, the case, and the natives regard them as 
nothing but imbeciles in ordinary matters, They are said to be extraordinarily 
absent-minded and thriftless, which accounts for the fact that they are generally 
poor, and the more proficient they are in their art the Jess sane are they held to 
be. Tbelieve that in an acconnt of the Congo people it is stated that’ a foolish 
person is supposed to be particularly favoured by God, wherefore such persons are 
much respected. Possibly something of the same sort underlies the opinion as to 
the medicine man’s insanity, for, aa one man said to me, "he has a spirit in his 
head Tike a madman,” 

Somewhat akin to medicine and magic, although really quite unconnected 
with it, is tho belief im the evil eye. ‘The evil does not, however, seem to be 
sated merely in tho eyo, but in the tongue also. If a person of this peculiarity 
(called Kjeni) sees an article or living creatur® and says, "this is goods" or words 
to that effect, the object is doomed to perish ; even « stone is said to split asunder 
from the evil power of the person, If a man with the evil eye and tongue 
expresses his admiration fora woman who is pregnant at the time, she is sure to 
die in child-birth. Tho person posseased of this power ean, however, also effoot a 
‘cure for tho evil by spitting om the object or person affected. ‘Thers is a whole 
clan, the Mba Mwanziu, of which every member, no matter where he was born, has 
the evil eye and tongue, and, curiously enough, thoy are often sought: for the 
‘curing of small hurts, such as burns or bruises, which they do by spitting on the 
hurt. Why they should be able to do this T cannot say, unless it is that the hurt 
in thought very likely to have been caused by them in the first instance, 


ReLiaios OF THe AKASDA, 

Shy and reserved as the Akunba ate it is naturally difficult to ascertain moh 
‘on the subject of their religion, The following is no attempt to draw up a definite 
creed for these people, but rather to collect the fow scattered elements of religious 
Doliefs in the hopes of showing that primitive suggestions of religion are not 
wanting among them, 

Those unacquainted with the Akambs might at fitst sight find many surprise 
ingly developed ideas of religion. Of such would be the story of a first man who 
hud throe sons—Galla, Masai, and Mkamba (some add Mutsungu-Kuropean !); the 
‘ying that the medicine man was made on the fifth and the bird on the sixth day, 
or the tale of the chameleon whioh brought the news of death to mankind. So 
also the erude form of a week contained in the prohibition aguinst the seventh day 
right be taken to hint at « legend of the Creation. But that there is no such story. 
T have been assured by the answers given to repeuted questions put to them on 
the subject. “How ean a man know the origin of the earth and men ?” they say; 
neither have they any ideas'in regard to the sun ot moon, thongh they think all 
this may be the work of the “ God or Spirits.” 
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Tt must be remembered how many people of different creeds have lived among 
and exercised an influence over these people, from whom snatches of legends-may 
have been picked up: More clearly this will be seen from such ideas as are found 
with regard to a being referred to as God. 

‘The Mkamba uses threo words to denote God—" Muungu,” “Ngai,” and 
“Mulungu.” ‘The first of these is pure Kiswahili, the second is Masai, and the third 
is most probably a corruption of the first. When asked what God is, the Mkamba 
bogina to speak of “ Aiimu” (Spirits), interchanging it with the Kiswahili word 
‘ Sheitan” (Devil); but in the end all these words are collected in the one “Aiimu,” 
Tt becomes clear, then, that there is no Mkamba word for God, neither do they 
Know of any such being, but the various terms used are merely’ collective words 
moant to denote the plurality of the spiritual world. When I asked a man what 
hho meant when he had referred to God in his prayer as “ Mulungu,” he answered, 
“Ts itnot the spivita?” strangely indifferent to his confusion of the individual with 
the plurality. 

But if to the Mkamba the world contains no particular God, in spirits it 
abounds, What a spirit is he does not pretend to know ; they say. We see a man's 
shadow, and we say perhaps that is his spirit," and for this reason the camera is 
still foared, because it robs men of their shadows, Yet no Mkamba knows 
positively that his shadow is his spirit, for even stones cast shadows, and whether 
thoy have spirita he would not like to say for certain, But every man hns « spirit 
which lives on after the body is dead, though tho nature of after-life is very vague 
rmoatly tho spirits aro supposed to live as they did on earth, with eattlo as theie 
riches, and some are rich, others poor, ‘Their haunts are trees, rocks, and hills, the 
voleanig veins in rooks are their paths, ‘To the living they manifest themselves in 
‘miany ways, Sometimes they enter animals, such as wild eats, which come into the 
villages ; the ‘unusual appearance of such an animal in their midst tolls them that 
thoy are animals of no common sort, but are possessed with human spirite, Many: 
sicknesses aro put down to the spirita, partioularl? in the case of those who have 
offended against them and eubsequently die. Sickness invariably denotes the anger 
of a spirit following upon some offonce or neglect, and it is then often the medicine 
‘man who oan detect the cause and prescribe the cure, Any ill-luck may, however, 
‘bo due to the same cause, ‘Thus, whero a hunter had failed to find elephants, he 
declated that this was due to the fact thab he had omitted to offer a sacrifice before 
starting, and before going out again a sheep was offered, ‘The animal was killed at 
bout sunset, a few pieces of the flesh from the throat were laid on the bare earth, 
next some of the blood was poured on the ground beside the meat, ancjfinally little 
‘water was poured next to the blood, Upon each of these acts the hunter offered 
‘a prayer for success coupled with other wishes. From a small patch of dry earth 
left by the water he divined that shortly he would find two cow elephants, 

‘The most common manifestation of the spirits is madness, temporary and 
permanent. ‘The former is most usually seen during dances performed by women, 
and takes the form of a kind of trance but secompanied by convulsive movements 
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of the body; women in such a state often utter gruesome cries and shed copious 
tears, Such attacks do not seem to be feared, for the women always readily take 
part in the dances; it is explained by the natives that they do not avoid the dances, 
because the spirit would attack them in the field or village or anywhere else 5 
curiously enough, however, I have never known this to be the case, whereas it is not 
‘uneotminon to see out of thirty Women at a dance ton of them thus possessed. ‘The 
possession is supposed to abate by the application of ghee to the head and 
shoulders, Not all women are subject to such attacks, and it is said that if they 
do not show themselves while she is still a girl, a woman will be free from them 
all her life, tis very mire that » man is possessed by spirits; I have, in fact, only 
‘seen two cases of this, and it is said that a man so afflicted is always a medicine 
man or will become one. 

Under the influence of the spirits women sometimes utter strange noises 
‘which aro interpreted ax prophecies, A missionary told me that in Lkutha some 
time ago there were many such cases in which the women uttered sounds which 
Were apparently Arabic syllables, and the “x” was clearly pronounced, although this 
ina sound which is most difficult for the Southern Akamba to speak, 

The instance here given in which a tendency to a foreign tongue was noticed 
is rather curious, because the appearance of foreign 
Particularly well known are a Swahili and a Masai spirit. ‘Tho wffects of possession 
of such particular spirits aro much more violent and they generally seem to bo 
foreign spirits, One spirit called “ Kesho” is suid to have come from Machakos, 
and undler its influence people slash themselves with knives but aro unable to injure 
their bodies. Persons possessed by this spirit are said nov to be able to abide the 
tight of a hat; T saw one such patient who, at least, was mildly insano, and 
whenever I camo near him his condition seemed to grow worse, though I cannot. 
say whother it was the hat or the whole European which affected him. Quite 
ately another spirit is said to have come from Machakos which torments people 
most grievously; one of its pétuliar symptoms is that the patient is nob to be 
pacified until ho hing shaken hands with somebody. Four women in this condition 
‘onoe beset me while I was riding on a mule; and, despite the restlessness of the 
mle, they were not to be put off until they had succeeded in shaking hands with 
me, Frequently they ary, however, uot to be calmed at all, and if anyone starts 
sbusing them or others near them they are said to die. I have not seen such 
extreme cases, but « porter of mine was one day so alflicted and no one dared to try 
to carry him lest he should get angry and die; in the same district 1 was told that 
six women had died of this cause, 

Apparently the eanse of such possession is that the spirit desires some object 
or other. When the Masai spirit attacks women a dance is performed in which 
the women carry spears and other arms to satisfy its demand. Here the demand is 
evidently for arms, and possibly when the more ordinary spirits afflict the women 
in the dances it is beeause they desire ghee, wherefore such persons are smeared 
with ghee as I said before. ‘The spirit may, however, persist in its demands until 
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the woman’s husband is tired of trying to appease it and then he will decide to 
expel it altogethar. ‘To this end a dance is performed for several days, and finally 
the medicine man goes with the dancers into the bush and there by some ceremony 
completely drives out the spirit, The latter part of this performance T have nob 
seen, but on one occasion the dance previous to this final act was as follows: the 
patient was seated on the ground before the medicine man, who drummed and eang 
in monotonous tones, and shortly the woman was seized with strange convulsions, 
during which she rolled about in the mud, being apparently perfectly unconscious, 
while her eyes bore the peculiar glassy stare that one sees in somnambulists. Other 
women wore similarly affected but the men standing about took no part, This 
‘went on for four days; on the third and fourth days the patient was painted with 
red and white checks all over the body and with stripes of the same colours on her 
logs, ‘This dance, V was told, was nob original to Kitui, but was leat by the 
medicine man in Rabai; others very similar, or at least with the same object, are 
known and pmotised in Kitui It will very often happen that nono of these 
performances will get rid of tho troublesome spirit, andl then the only remedy is for 
the whole family to move elsewhere. It appears that the ordinary spirita are sore 
‘or less bound to one locality, whereas those of foreign extraction appear in many 
distant parts, 

‘Thus the spirits are mostly malignant, and either out of revenge or cupidity 
they plague people, particularly those of their own family, They constantly 
requite appeasing, and they also require attention in order thut their wrath should 
not be inourred, Attending to all these demands of theirs is the religious oult of 
the Mkamba and his religion is thus a spirit religion, 

‘The above-mentioned modes of appeasing and pleasing the spirits are everyday 
cass affecting individuals of any sort; the treatment may also be undertaken by 
anyone up to a certain point, after which the aid of a medicine man is generally 
nevessary. ‘The regular service of the spirits is, however, not the duty of the medicine 
man but of the eldera of Mathembo... ‘The Ithembo is « place of sacrifice to the spirits ; 
thore are hundreds of these in Kitui, but how they originated is more than T can 
say. Tknow of one where it is said that a number of people are drowned, another 
is a largo grove of trees on a hill side in which the spirits dwell, as indeotl 
practically every largo tree or grove is the ubode of spirits and an Ithembo. Tt 
seems thus that an Ithembo is simply a place which, from its nature, is held to be 
‘an abode of the spirits as also a place which from a partioular efreumstance has 
become so, ‘The elders of the Ithembo offer the sacrifices and are thus more or 
less the priests of the people; it is interesting to note that they are also the 
principal administrators of the law, ‘The offerings may be laid on the bare ground, 
or they may be placed in a hut built on the spot, which is sometimes similarly con~ 
structed to the living huts, other times it is soarcely two feot high, though always of 
the same shape as the living huts. When goats are sacrificed the skin is usually 
laid over the roof of the hut; in one of them I saw a bow! of grain, a little tobacco, 
‘a green gourd, and honey beer, which seems to be the most necessary part of the 
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offering. Tt is generally said that the offerings ensure plentiful rains, and so far as 
Tcan learn some Mathembo are particularly important on this account, but whereas 
one might expect that such places would receive partioular attention I have found 
that the reverse is the case, To the ordinary Mathembo offerings are taken 
regularly on appointed days, but at Mtonguni, where there is a large grave to whose 
spirits they particularly look for the bringing of rain, it was, in 1909, a, whole 
year since any offerings had been taken there, and then only when the absence of 
rain threatened a serious shortage of food. At this Ithembo the offerings were 
brought by the women, and it appears to me that Mathembo of particular meritare 
often attended to by tho women, ‘The huts built at these places are often allowed 
to fall vory much into dilapidation and are not restored until the spitits are thought 
tobe angry. When asottlement leaves a district and tracks elsewhere they cannot, 
of course, take the whole Ithembo with them, but in such case the spirits are induced 
to follow them by profuse offerings, which are brought to some large tree or grove. 
Sometimes the spirits will not follow for a long time, but eventually they will go, 
lured thither by the abundance of food awaiting them, 

‘The foregoing deals with particular manifestations of the spirits and their 
service. If we now look back into any of the previous chapters it will be seen 
that almost every subject either directly brings us to a question of religion or hints 
at the influence and presence of the spirits, ‘The tilling of the fields, the building 
of a house, are practically acts of religion, the law is in the hands of those who 
more particularly are dedicated to the service of the spitits, and its provisions 
frequently are ultimately religious observances; in fact, compensation seems to be as 
mich a religious observance as « legal requirement. ‘The whole of the medicine art 
seemsto be derived frov,to merge intothe religions sphere and to belargely dependent 
on the spirits, Makwa undoubtedly belongs to the same region, and thus, to sum up, 
religion enters into the most insignificant departments and acts of the Mkamba's 
life, So also the spirits arv everywhere, in the hut of a dead wife, in the village 
‘nd field, in trees, rocks and hills, and in all these places they may manifest them 
selves or have sacrifices made to them. Anyone ean sacrifice to them in any place, 
and up to a certain limit everyone can exercise « certain influence over them. 

All this should lead one to conclude that the whole of a Mkamba’s life is 
closely dependent upon and influenced by the spirits, so that in dealing with him 
‘one must expect likewise to be largely dependent upon the same forces, I mean to 
say that much that seers absurd and inexplicable must nevertheless receive full 
cousideration, because, to the Mkamba, it may be of vital importance. In conclusion 
Tahould like to give just one instance of that to which I here refer. An arrangement, 
was made for each chief to send to the station one of his young men to do duty as 
4 native policeman, When the housing of these men became necessary it was 
found impossible to induce them to take any part in the construction of their own 
huts. On the face of it this appeared due only to the incorrigible indolence of the 
Akamba, but I make no doubt that the real truth was that they were all uninarried 
‘men, in consequence of which if they constructed the huts the observance mentioned 
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carlior was nob possible, and tho omission could only be held to doom them to con+ 
tinual misfortunes. 


Ciaxs ax DEonEEs, 

‘Tho whole Mkamba tribe is divided into clans and these into families. Tt ix 
not possible to say how many clans there are, partly because without doubt many 
families have come to be regarded as clans, and partly because they have no 
particular or approximate localities. Despite the uncertainty that exists regarding 
tho clans, the ties betwoon their members aro extremely lose: they are bound to 
help one another in every way, a5, for instance, in subscribing towarda the payment 
of blood money; in such ate the cattle borrowed do not remain as a debtagainst the 
mutlerer, for on the other hand, as is shown in the Etumo ceremony, the members 
of a clan also receive « part of the blood money, s0 that the death in the one ease, as 
‘also the compensation in the other case, are the concen of the whole clan. Tt is 
suid that formerly if a man was attacked by a party of enemies and it became 
Known to one of the party that the man was one of his clan, he would step over to 
tho enemy's side to defend him against his own party. So close is the relationship 
that membersof the clan may not marry although they have not-met for generations. 
‘These rules are most strictly observed to the present day, and a breach of them 
results in the death of all the offspring of such persons. 

‘Although there ate clan totems it does nob appear that every clan has one; 
this may, however, well be beeanse, as Ihave said before, many of the so-called clans 
‘were originally families, Strietly speaking « man should not kill his totem animal, 
but this is certainly not always observed. 

Owing to the manner in which the clans have drifted apart it probably slways 
will be difficult to Jearn much about them: I have never known a man who could 
tell much about his clan or know its origin, but the families aro better known, and 
often there are quaint storied told regarding their origins. ‘They seem always to 
be called after their founders, others are of quite recent date and may even be 
offehoots of other families; apparently it, happens that if « man drifts from hia 
family while still young, #0 that he gets altogether out of touch with ity his 
descendants will call him the founder of their family. Occasionally one family 
lives in a partioular distriot, but'as a rule its members are very much dispersed all 
over the country, and most families in Kitni know of other mombers in Machakos 
and Rabai, 

Hvory adult male Mkamba belongs to one degree or other into which he 
is admitted on payment of certain fees, When still quite young he pays his 
first goat and becomes a“ Mwanake” until ho has paid another goat, when he is 
called “Mwanake ya Ngoo.” After this he may, by payment of another goat, 
become a member of “Kisuka.” ‘This degreo is, in the northern and eastern parts, 
called " Kjau"; the duties of these men are the throwing away of the dead; they are 
often classed under “ Atumia,” but are not strictly speaking regarded as elders, 
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‘The payment of the next goat brings « man to the degree of *Mtumia ma Neama,” 
These are the elders of the lowest degree entitled to sit on the Nzama Council; it 
is not that they form the Conneil by themselves, but nobody of a lower degree may: 
take part in it, It is not until a man has paid his seventh goat that he becomes 
a “Mwanake yn Ithembo," his position as such is much as a novice and his duties 
fare to carry the sacrifices for the elders of Ithembo to the place of sacrifice, On 
payment of another goat the “Mwanake” becomes a “Mtumia ma Ithembo.” 
‘These are not only the elders who offer the sacrifices at, the “ Tthembo,” bnt they are 
tho principal elders of the Nzama and form in fact the Government of the country. 
‘They are mostly old men, and to them are known all the customs of the people, so 
that a correct decision often requires their advice. As a rule each elder belongs to 
8 partioular Ithembo, but they may also belong to several Mathembo; for instance, 
in one district I found twenty-one elders of this degree and only fifteen Muthembo, 

The foes paid to attain these various degrees are given to a meinber of a 
higher degree, thus a Mwanake pays his goat to a man of Nzama, who has paid two 
goata in his degree; to become « member of Ithembo the fee is paid toa Mwanake 
of Ithembo, 

There are, howover, degrees within these degrees, and to attain these the foes 
are paid to superior members of such a degree. ‘The position of a man in respect 
to his degreo is marked by the part of such -goats which he may eat, the lowest 
gotting the forclog and the highest the kidneys, launches, and thoy also are given 
the skin, the next highest ix given the head. Should a man pay more fees than 
his senior, their positions are exchanged. ‘There is nothing to prevent w man from 
delonging to any degree provided he pays the proper foes, hut no half-arown young 
man would be admitted to“ Nzama," and therefore he will not probably become the 
senior of his degree until he haa'grown older, The Ithembo is nn exception to 
this, for a man cannot belong to this degree $0 long as his father or eldest uncle is 
alive, unless either of them is so old and infirm that’ he cannot attend to hin 
dutio at the Ithembo, Another exception is made in the case of « man who is 
the owner of an Ithombo, ‘The ownership is inherited from futher to son, and 
when a man dies his son must be an elder of that Ithembo, no matter how young 
he is or what other degroes he has not yet attained. He is not, however, on this 
scoount only admitted to all the other degrees, 

From tho foregoing it will be seen that hefore a man attains a high position 
as an older of Ithembo, he will have paid many fees; I was told by one such man 
that he had paid over forty goats during his life. In consequence the elders of 
Tthembo are generally fairly wealthy men, and old mon may be seen who are not 
even members of * Kisuka,” 

‘The only dogree for women seems to be that of “Ithembo.” ‘They are usually 
the oldest women, and to be members they must make “ Ogi” for the elders sud give 
prevonta of bananas, which are divided among the elders and other women of 
Ithembo, Younger women seem, however, to occupy much the sume position as 
the “ Anake" of Ithembo. 
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Entirely apart from these degroes there is another class of elders called * Atumis 
ma Ukuu.” ‘These ate, so to speak, the keepers and preservers of many peculiar 
‘eustoms; most elders of the Ithembo will be found to belong to Ukuu, but such is 
not-always the case, ‘The first condition for © man belonging to Ukua is that he 
must have lost by death a near relative such as a gon or brother, The leaning of 
the elders of * Ukuu is, however, not rapidly attained, on the following aceounts 
When a man has need of knowing a certain custom he will go to the elders for 
information, and each time he docs xo he is required to pay a goat, or if he be arich 
rman a bull, By degrees he thus learns all that is known to the Ukau elders, 

‘The customs are not only known to these elders but the ceremonies in connection 
‘vith many of them must be performed by them, such as the purifiontion of « village. 
Most important of their knowledge is the curing of “ Makwa:" | Makwa, or Thabu, 
‘as it is called in parts, is a state of disease into which a man falls on «breach of 
certain customs, afew of which have already boen mentioned, It manifesta itself 
cither in an outbreak of pores all over the body or by gradual wasting away of the 
body. Twill not enter into a description of all the cures, but it should be noted 
that most of them include the use of “Ngondu," a mixture of water and certain 
‘kinds of woods. ‘The use of Ngondu often seems to hint at the appeasing of spirits, 
4s, for instance, the sprinkling of it over w house when the grass has been carried off 
it, which is regarded as the work of an angry spirit. 

So far as Lean learn, Makwa has not many enusea, neither ean it be put: upon 
another by his enemy, nor dovs it afict animals, ‘Tho cures are not known to the 
odicine mon, excepting such as are members of Ukun, neither ean it be got rid of 
by the use of ordinary charms or sacrifices. 

‘Tho whole learning of the elders of Ukun is a mattor of groat seorecy, and 
may only beimparted bit by bit to those who have the nevessary qualification ancl 
who pay the feos, When was instructed in certain matters by the elders, Thad 
to pay a lange fee for myself and a lesser fee for my interpreter, whom T had to 
bind over faithfully to keep secret what ho had heard; elders were also stationed 
‘around to keep off listeners, and our conversation was cartiod on in low tones, All 
this explains why it is 80 difioult to obtain correct information regarding Kikamba 
‘customs, for either many of them will not be known to the man who is nsked or if 
he is aware of them he is bound to secrecy. 


‘Tae Tirenaxa, 

‘The Theraka, or Thaska, as the Akarba call them, live on both sides of the 
‘Tana River. ‘The land ocoupied by them, on the Kitui side of the river, ia called 
‘Thagishu, and is a small strip of country, barely ten miles broad and about twenty 
‘miles in length, 

Roughly speaking, it ia bounded by the Katze River from the Mumoni hills 
up to where this runs into the Tana. Compared with the country of the Akamba, 
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it is well watered and famines are rarer here, which’ may account for the fact: that: 
on the whole the Theraka are better developed people than the Akamba, to whom 
they bear a striking contrast, both in character and appearance, In language and 
looks the Theraka resemble the Akikuyu very closely, in fact, when spoken to in 
Kikuyu, they generally seem to understand, but not many can understand 
Kikamba, 

On the whole the Theraka compared to the Akamba ate bold, manly people, 
ind their quickness of temper contrasts very strongly with the lethargic character 
of their neighbours, Small as the tribe is, 90 jealously have they guarded their 
eotntry, that the Masai never went there ; and until quite lately they did not shrink 
from attacking armed Europeans, 

‘Tk may be that the people were too poor to attract the Masai, but it is. certain 
that had they come they would have been vigorously resisted, for the ‘Theraka 
‘apparently never failed to combine against foroigners, although the different. clans 
otherwise did not have much in common, 

‘While the Theraka excludedall strangers from their country they appear never 
to have ventured out of the limited area oooupied by them, A change in this respect 
is only now beginning to show itself, and the great majority still have a horror of 
eaving their country, beyond which they suppose all sorts of terrors to prevail. In 
‘consequence of this they are some of the most ignorant and primitive nintives to be 
found in East Africa at the present day; besides this they have nothing like the 
intelligence of the Aknmba, 

‘As regards tho origin of the Theraka, they state that they came from the 
Akamba, and with these in common they seem to denote the region about Ul as 
their original home, According to the legend, a man called Theraka settled on the 
banks of the Tana River and there made acquaintance with a Kikuyu whose 
customs pleasod him better than his own, so that in time he nssumed those of tho 
Kikuyu, 

Tt seems inexplicable how the deadly enmity thatin a way still exists between 
them and the Akamba arose, but one can scarcely imagine that these people are 
entirely mistaken as to their origin, and therefore it is perhaps not impossible, as I 
suggested before, that the Theraka are the aboriginal Mamba race of Kitui, who 
possibly were driven over the Tana and subsequently returned to the Kitui side of 
the river, 

At the present day there aro four tribes of the Theraka living on this side of 
tho Tana, Each clan hus its head, and lives more or less within its own district, 
of which the head of the clan is the chief. ‘The clans are divided into families, of 
which some are almost regarded as clans, but the original clan is well known to 
each man. ‘The names of these four clans are: Anginna, Murruru, Utonga, aud 
‘Mbux, Of these the last named seems to be the most respected, and claims & 
peculiar descent, of which the story goes as follows: One day a terrific thunder 
storm raged, and following a loud clap of thunder a huge cloud burst, from which 
fell a man called Mbua (rain), From him the clan is descended, and he brings the 
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rain every year, wherefore sacrifices are offered to him at the approch of the rains, 
Mina originally lived in tho sea, whence all mankind came, including the white 
race, 

‘The Theraka villages are much after the style of those of the Aksmba, but 
even more primitive ; they are frequently sitaated on the hills, The number of 
huts groatly exceeds those of the Akambe, cooking huts, goat huts, and the huts for 
husbands are built; asa matter of fact, however, the same used to be the case with 
the Akamba, ‘They are built of sticks, aud thatched only on the, roofs 40 that the 
ody of the house is open, The best houses will often be found to be those of the 
goats, and many living bute are s0 rough that they consist practically only of stout 
sticks stuck in the ground with a flat top made of thorn branches ; occasionally one 
nay. seo a-simple construction of tall reeds forming a shelter in the shape of 
wigwam, Some of the poorer people have no village at all, but a single hut 
against which they lean dry thom branches, Tho young men do, not live in the 
village, but have their own hut in the bush some little distance away in which 
number of them live together. 

‘The fields are usually some distance away from the village, The chief food 
stuff is mawele, other sorts of grain aro not cultivated much, and maize is scarcely 
over scen, ‘The grain is stored in the same way as with the Akninba, 

Honey gathering is largely practised in tho samo way as in  Ukambs, 
oxcepting that the hives are slung from trees by a rope or a atick passed through 
the barrel; they are marked with the mark of the clan, Beer is anade both, from 
honey and mawele, and is largely drunk apparently by mon of all ages, ‘This is, 
however, disputed by some of the Theraka, and « san who was by no means very 
young refused to pour away some honey beor, saying that if the fumes entered his 
nostrils he would die becanso he was not yet old enough to drink it. 

‘The weapons of the Therake are made hy their own smiths, called * Muturri 
(Kikatba"Mutui”), Despite this, any stranger would think that most of them were 
collected from various tribes, for their chief weapon, the spear, is fashioned after 
all sorts of types such as Kikuyn, Masai, Galla, and a uniform type is nob found ; 
0 wlso their swords aro sometimes fitted with the long blades of the Kikuyn type, 
and others have the short Mamba sword blade. Shields are- made either of skin 
ike those of the Akikuyu and coloured after the came styles, ot they are made of 
narrow cteved boards likewise coloured. Bows and arrows are commonly used, 
Dut are not their foremost arms as with the Akamba, ‘The arrows also vary much 
in shape, and the finer ones ate, I think, all got from the Akamba; steel-headed 
arrows are not very frequently seen, and are largely replaced by wooden ones} it 
seoms likely that the steel heads are a modern introduction, and that formerly, 
‘and not so long ago, the wooden-pointed arrows were the only ones made by 
the Theraka, while such steel heads ax they had were got in time of war, The 
arrows are marked with the clan mark. ‘The arrow poison used is not found in 
Therakn, but got-from the Akamba by purchase. Quivers are not frequently: used, 
and when seen ate of the same type as those of the Akamba, Steél is now 
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obtained from European wire, but formerly and even now it is got from the 
huematite in the river beds 

The ordinary Theraka dance is somewhat like that of the Akamba, ouly more 
monotonous, ‘They commence with a very stately procession of the young men, 
who chant in deep, measured, tones, accompanied by a kind of board drum consisting 
of « half ciroular slab of wood hung from the wrist and beaten by a olub bound 
with grass. Tn addition to this, a horn consisting merely of a hollow branch gives 
© mutied, booming note which, in combination with the rest of the music, sounds 
Tike the droning of some metallic wind instrument. The young men and girls 
dance in couples, while one man sings and beats a drum made of « short hollow 
piooe of wood covered with skin, which is carried under the arm. ‘There are a 
number of other dances, which the young men perform alone, ‘They are also very 
fond of games and sports, such as jumping and running or wrestling, which they 
will do of their own avcord. A. very popular game is played as follows, ‘There are 
two parties which stand in a long row, along which a hoop is rolled. ‘The party at 
the opposite ond must throw their spears through the hoop, and must transfix it 40 
that the hoop does not fall flat, One of the other party must then go on to their 
sido and throw his spear through the hoop, which is often very difficult by reason of 
the anglo at which the hoop stands; if he fails ho becomes a prisoner and is callod 
@*woan,” until one of the party capturing him is taken prisoner. Compared 
to the Akamba tho Theraka adorn themselves with very few ornaments; metal and 
wire ornaments may be seen, but are all obtained from the Akamba and other 
tribes, us, for instance, the natives of Kitoo, from whow they purchase the iron neck- 
laces wound round with thin wire, Spiral brass plates are hooked into the ear 
rims, and the lobes are pierced and distended to hold large wooden ornaments of 
various shapes; ocoasionally ono sees the ear rins cut with a number of incisions 
all round, but this I have nevor seen among the younger men, and it appears to be 
a habit which is becoming extinct. ‘The older men shave their heads complotely, or 
leave a large tuft on the crown, a# in most common among the women also ; young 
men twist the hair into strands lengthened by strings attached, and wear them 
either in a fringe all round the head, or twisted into w pigtail in front and behind, 
as tho Akikuyu and Masat do, Nowadays, however, some adopt the Kikaraba 
styles of headdress, Not a few also go to the Akumba to got their teeth out after 
various fashions, and on the whole they show s great inclination to imitate the 
Akamba, despite the hatred that existed between the two tribes, 

In dress the Theraka are very primitive, though the richer men now often wear 
Blankets, ‘The original and most commonly worn dress, however, consists only of 
a fringe of strings or a tuft of hair hung from a string carried round the loins in 
front and behind. ‘The women, however, wear more clothing than those of the 
Akamba do. A complete skirt is worn from the waist halfway down to the 
‘knees, aud in addition the married women wear an apron of skin, which is tuoked 
in at the belt and hung from the neck. These skins are bordered with cowries and 
heads, and bead strings are wound round the ankles and below the knees, 
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In stook the Theraka are very poor compared to the Akamba ; a large number 
posdess no stock at all, and only the richest have any cattle, Their main stock: are 
sheep and goats, but even of these a wealthy man has not more than the average 
Mkamba, 





Laws axp Customs. 


‘The law is administered as among the Akamba by a council of elders, which 
ja called “ Kiama” (Kikuyu “ Kiana,” Kikamba "Nzama"). Apparently each clan 
had its own Kiana, but oases between men of two clans were tried by joint:councils, 
Kingollo dia not exist among them, but if a man disobeyed the orders of the Kiama 
hho waa publicly beaten, The oath of Kithito is represented! by that of “ Mums,” 
which is also commonly used among the Akamba, but more for the taking of an 
‘oath by @ number of people, for instance, a whole distriot, The procedure among 
the Akamba is as follows, A goat or bull is killed, and the blind-gut is filled with 
the blood, One of the party touches this with a stick and takes his oath, to which 
the rest assent, after which the gut is tora and the blood spills on to the ground, 
T believe that the procedure is much the same among the Theraka, ‘Those who 
swear falsely by Muma are doomed to dic, ‘The ordeal of licking a heated knife 
‘blade is also used, Blood money is stated by different. authorities variously as 
40, 60, 100, and 600 goats. It is probable that 100 and 600 goats are incorrect, 
bub which of the other two, viz, 40 and 60, is correct, Loannot aay; the latter has 
heen quoted soveral times to mo by the principal chief, while the former was 
aserted to be right by two other chiefs and some elders of * Ukuu,” to whom T 
paid the customary feo for their information ; on the other hand, one of these chiefs 
formerly stated that 600 goats were paid, but I ean scarcely, eredit this, as it repre- 
sonte an amount which is altogether unreasonable in proportion to the wealth of 
the Theraka, Blood money is paid by the clan, and taking 40 goats as the proper 
‘compensation, itis the pructice for ten goats to be taken, by the deceased's clan, 
‘while tho remaining 30 head go to the brother or next of kin, I cannot find 
that any ovi effects are ascribed to an omission to pay blood money, but formerly 
fat least. this always meant that the deceased's clan endeavoured to recover the 
amount by force. 

‘Adultery in compensated by payment of seven goats or seven londs of 
Mawele; if there is iasue the child goes to the woman's husband. Free love is 
permitted among the unmarried mon and girls, but if a man causes a girl to 
conceive he is required to pay 32 goats, und the child goes to the girl's father. The 
stealing of honey barrels is a very serious crime and is punished with « fine of 
fourteen goats, which is double the fine imposed for ordinary thefts, 

For loss of a finger, eye of toe, seven goats are paid, and for a leg or an arm 
twenty-one goats, A comparison of these amounts with those of the Akatmba will 
show a great difference, which speaks plainly of the comparative wealth of the 
former as compared with the latter tribe. 
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On a man's death all his property is divided equally among his sons, though 
the eldest gets one more of exch sort of animal than the rest, as also his father's 
wives, ‘These he may not sell under any circumstances to another man, but he 
may give them away to members of his father’s clan. 

Birth—This is only marked by the killing of a goat, from the skin of which 
three strips are cut and one put on the wrist of the child, another on that of the 
mother and the third on the father’s wrist, ‘The child takes ita father’s name, as 
among the Akamba; the most common name is simply“ Mundu wa" (man of) 
followed by the father's namo, and in such cases it has seemed to me that more 
frequently than otherwise is added also the grandfather's name, 

Marriage-—Tho price of a wife is 28 goats and sheop, If the wife leaves her 
hnsband of her own accord he may keep the children, but has not the right to 
claim those which the woman may bear later, neither ean he in such ease claim 
retum of dowry. If, however, instead of this he claims back what he paid for the 
‘woman he is entitled to the increase also, When the dowry is paid, the husband 
goes to tho girl's village and fetches her away at night to his own village, on the 
way to which they must cohabit. On arrival at his village the husband kills a goat 
and carries it before tho girl into the hut; according to others the goat is Inid 
before the door of the hut and the girl must jump over it, A strip of the skin of this 
‘goat is then put on the wrist of tho girl During nino days after this no one may 
enter the village, anid on the tonth day the couple go to the river to bathe, 

A man may not marry a woman of his own clan, if he were to do so all their 
childyen would die, neither may he marry the daughter of a man with whom be has 
male blood brotherhood. On the deuth of « man his son may marry any of his 
wives excepting the big wife and his own mother. As a rule a man states before 
he dies which of his sons and wives sball bo married to each other, but if this is not 
done they cannot he married until the elders of “ Ukuw” have consented to it, in 
which case the brother of the deceased must first cohabit with the big wife. If 
this ix not observed Makwa will ensue, If on a man's death neither he nor his 
wife have any near relations loft, the woman can mary whom she pleases, bub 
she must first ‘have conneetion with a stranger. For this purpose a Mkamba is 
usually chosen, and as my informant added, "a Mkamba never refuses because he 
knows that he will get honey beer.” 

Death-—The ondinary mode of disposing of the dead is by throwing the bodies 
into the bush. ‘This is done by the elders of “ Ukau” unless there is a xon left, in 
Which case he will do it, no matter how young he may he, anid if he is too young to 
drag the corpse by a rope he will be aided by his mother, More important elders 
rv buried before the entrance to the village, ‘The body is laid outside the village 
with the head towards the doorway and on the right side, in which position it is left 
until next day, and then buried in the same position; in the sane night the 
‘brother of the deceased cobabits with the widow. 

‘The subsequent purification of the village is performed by the elders of Ukuu. 
A goat is slaughtered and eaten hy the elders; the meat must all be eaten and the 
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ones may not’ be broken or out. ‘The Tones are then thrown into the bush and 
the akin is hinired and dreaged by the deceased's brother, who gives it to the widow 
to wour, ‘The following night the brother and widow must evbabit, and both their 
heads are then shaved, ‘The purification is then completed, but until the no man 
aay cohabit with any women or both will be stricken with, Malwa; w cuse of this 
‘vas sen in a man who looked rather as if he was suffering from leprosy. If a 
Mamber of the village was away at the time of the purification he may not enter 
the enclosure tuntil the elders of Ukuu have killed a gost and smeared the contents 
Gf the. stomach before his mother's nut, A -non-observance of this révalte in 
Makwa, but there is no probibition against his returning and entering the village 
potore the purification is complete. 

Cireuneision—All Thoraka are cirouncised ; the act is called “ Nyumbula ” or 
«-Kutana!” ‘Tho ceremony takes place every year before the commencement of 
the antumm rains, and geoma to consist very largely in drinking. ‘The liquor is 
supplied by the mothers of those about to be circumcised, five bowls of honey beer 
tind three clay jarw of Mawele beer being given to the elders, while the young men 
feceive the same and dvink theirs apart from the elders, When a boy is being 
Giroumelsod and happens to be touched or struck by a man, he takes that man's 
name in place of bis own, and is regarded very much ss his gon; it should be 
rroted that to strike or harm a boy under the samo ciroumstances is « grave offence 
mong the Akamba, which may possibly be derived from tho same or @ sitnilar 
custom. 

‘Hood. Brotherhood.—When two men wish to make clove friendship, they make 
an exchange of bolls, of which the owner of each gete the Rend and the skin, 
Blood brotherhood may after this be formed by both taking the oath of Muma to 
be faithful to each other. ‘This, if ever broken, will rowult in the death of the one 
treaking faith, together with all his family. On assount of the prohibition against 
the children of blood brothers marrying, the Thoraka say that they never make 
blood brotherhood with members of other olans, and being an almost sonseloss 
indertaking hetwoon members of one clan i is rarely made with anyone but 
foreigner. 

‘When a hut is built, the same observanoe is necessary as among the Akamba, 
otherwise all suanner of ill-luck will befall the inmates. Most villages have two 
ntrances because it ia bad to enter and leave’ by the same entrance, prosumably 
tecause ill-lnck remaing at the gateway and may be picked up again on going out, 

‘Tho number saven is very unlucky, and the same tule applies to work done 
during a certain number of days, as among the Akamba, 

“When grain is sown it must be given out to the women by: the father of the 
village, otiewise he eannot eat of tho harvest and would fall ill and die were he 
to do go, 

‘The learning of the eustoms belongs to the elders of Ukuw here also, and fees 
are paid to them for their instruction, but the curing of Makwa is not known: to 
them and requires the aid of a medicine man, 
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‘Tho only causes of Makwa which I haye discovered as yet are those already 
mentioned. ‘The elders have told me that there are no others, but, whether this is 
80 1 do not feel at all assured. of. Makwa being apparently more the sphere of 
the modicine man, itis probable thnt such a man would be the best authority of 
whom to enquire regarding this subject, 

Tt would be curious that while the Akikuyw have such a large number of 
‘causes for Makwa, the Theraka should have fewer than the Akambs even ; it seems 
otherwise rather that the belief in this affliction has spread from the Akikuyn and 
diminishes in importance as one goes southwards. 
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According to the Akamba, the Theraka are much versed in the arts of medicine 
and witeboraft. Modicine men soem to be pretty numerous and the ‘Thoraka 
certainly appeur to be proficient in knowledge and use of poisons, but the ideas of 
tho Akamba regarding thoir neighbours in this respect are very much exaggerated. 
Th strikes one rather, however, that among the Theraka almost every man is some 
thing of a medicine man, and charms and medicines of every sort will be found in 
almost every village, 

At one Lxaw two halves of a baobab tree fruit, piorcod inside with a network 
of acacia thorns intended to keep out witchoraft, Another, the object of which 
was to bar my entrance toa deserted village, consisted of a number of odds and 
ends placed in a bag hang on a tree, including an old pipe and a small tortoine 
hell stuffed with some herbs; this was enormously fearat by my Akamba, who 
coulil not be yot to stay near it, Others were horns of all sorts placed on. the 
paths with ashos strewed round them, 

Spirits abound in Theraka as in Ukamba and seem always to be situated on the 
tops of hills whore sacrifices are taken; best known of these is, believe, a rocky: 
Lill-top called Siri Etumo. 

Particular places of sacrifice do not seem to exist, nor ate there any Mathembo, 
or elders answering. to those of Mathombo, among the Akamba, 80 that there are, 
0 far as 1 can learn, only two classes of elders, vix,, those of Kiama and Ukuu, 

Theabove is all I have beon able to learh in regard to the Theraka, Itis very 
little, of course, but since it has been collected in the course of two trips to this 
country ouly, during the first of which the people were bent more on hostilities than 
on the display of friendship, my opportunities of collecting information have been 
few. Yet even on better acquaintance it will be a considerablo time before thoy 
‘overcome their natural timidity and feeling of reserve resulting from their primitive 
mode of life. ‘They are a people chiefly interesting, as it seemed to me, on account 
of their povuliar mixture between the Akikuyu and Akamba. It may be noted 
that a fow of their customs are strangely indefinite, such as the compensation paid 
for murder and the right of young men to drink intoxicating liquors. My 
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information on these two points, ns well as one or two others too vaguely understood 
‘hy me to record, has been obtained from prominent elders who particularly latterly 
seemed most friendly inclined, and Tam unable to explain the variations unless it 
is that there are two or mare soctions of the ‘Theraka who vary slightly in customs, 
Opportunity has not presented itself to me to investigate this question ; it would be 
curions enough to find such a division in so small a tribe, yet it should be 
remembered that there are two sections of the Akikuyu distinguished by the mode 
of ciroumcising, and it may be that something analogous to this exists among the 
‘Theraka, and for future researches into the customs of the Therakn it will be as 
well not to lose sight of such points in regard to which present obtainable 
information varies. 
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ON SOME BRONZE AGE AND JUTISH BONES FROM BROADSTAIRS, 
WITH TYPE CONTOURS OF ALL THE BRONZE AGE SKULLS IN 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS MUSEUM. 


By F, G. Pansows, Profesor of Anatomy in the University of London, and 
Lecturer at St. ‘Thomas's Hospital, 


‘Tux following paper is meant, in the first place, to desoribe the details of some bones 
found at Valetta House, Broadstairs, in 1911, but, as some of these are undoubtedly of 
bronze age poople, I have measured as many other bronze age skulls as T could, 
for comparison, Since the Broadstairs bones are now placed in the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, this papor is, in part, a description of the bronze age 
bones therein at the present time, 

Among the bronze age burials at Broadstairs were those of several Saxons, 
‘accompanied by many arms, coins, and ornaments, 

‘These skeletons, coming from the Isle of Thanet, I have ventured to call 
Tutish, and Lhave been able to compare them with those of another Jutish burial 
ground near Folkestone, an account of which I published in this Journal, vol. XLI, 
1911, p. 101. 

The interesting archwological details of this find at Broadstaims will be 
submitted to the Society of Antiqusries for publication by Mr. H, Hurd, tho 
Dorough surveyor, and it is entirely owing to his experience and energy that these 
valuable romains have beon preserved, 

The thanks of anthropologists and archeologists are also due to to Miss Bartrum, 
of Valetta House, who allowed her lawn to be cut to pieces during the excavations, 
and gave the most generous help to those working thereat. Among the details 
with which Mr. Hurd will deal is the fact tht the nine bronze age bodios wore 
buriod in the usual flexed position, with one exception on their right sides, round 
the inner of two concentric viroular trenches (se Fig. 1), but only ono article of 
grave furniture was found with them, apart from somo questionable flint implements, 
and that was a broken cinerary wen identified by the British Museum exports as 
of late bronze age. No bronze implements of any sort were found, but acoonding 
to Canon Groenwell (British Barrows, London, 1877), it is quite a common thing 
not to find them, 

In any caso the double circular trench, the flexed position of the bodies on 
their sides, and the characters of the perfect and fragmentary skulls, leave no doubt 
that we are doating with tho remains of people of the bronze race, by which we do 
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not necessarily mean people who were nsing bronze implements at the time, but 
men of the comparatively tall race with high, short heads and rugged facial outlines 
who buried their dead in the flexed position, when they did not, burn them, and 
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doubtless invaded this country from the Continent and mixed with rather than 
overcame the former neolithic inhabitanta, ‘This bronzo race, possibly identical with 
the Goidelie of Q Celta, is the one which is found in the round barrows, and it 
fulso the one which is by many believed to have built Stonehenge and other 
megalithic monuments, In this connection it is interesting to notice how the 
scheme of the concentric circles is repeated at Broadstairs, 

‘Asthis is tho first occasion on which the skeletons of bronze age men have 
been found in Kent, I have tried to save every available scrap of bone, and to have 
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it safely stored in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons for comparison 
with future findls, Only a very small proportion of the nine bodies are available 
for accurate measurement, but this is hardly surprising when it is remembered that 
in all probability two thousand years have passed since these people lived and dug 
their circular trenches, 

Iti, of course, impossible to put any definite date to the bronze age burials, 
but for the Jutish there is some real help, because several Saxon coins (sceattas), of 
two types, were found. ‘These Mr, Hurd will desoribo with greater authority, but 
T gather from him that one type is assigned at the British Museum to A.v. 550 to 
600, while the other is from 4.0, 600 to 650, As the Jutish bodies were buried 
with their arms and ommments in exactly the same extended way and with the 
same orientation, and absence of all Christian emblems, as those found in other 
Kentish burial places, we may assume, I think, that they were pre-Christi 
which case, probably, the date of 4.0, 600 will be more nearly accurate than 
4p, 650. 





Individual Characteristics of the Skeletons aoailadle for Examination. 


A..was a bronze age man with a partioularly high skull (186 mm,, see Table 2) 
‘This is tho highest bronze ago skull I have measured, though Rolleston figures 
higher (138 mm.) from Cowlam, Almost the whole of his skeleton is seb 
uup in the Royal College of Surgeons Musoum and his height, when the vertebral 
column is articulated, the intervertebral dises supplied and 20 mm, allowed for 
soft parts, is over 5 foot 9 inches, He was un old man and had suffered greatly 
from osteitis of the vertebral column, pelvis, and shoulder girdle, This, however, 
would not have increased but rather diminishod his real height, 

His femoral, tibial, humoral, and radial lengths would have made him only 
5 foot 7 inches, und it will by interesting to soe, when more material is available, 
whothor these bronze age people have a longer axial skeleton in proportion to their 
limbs than have other races or whether this is an individual variation, It is 
conceivable that the extra high skull may make a difference, 

Thore was no platymeria or platyenemin, ‘The left femur was markedly 
twistod, and the left tibia less 90, though on the right side this could not be 
estimated, 

‘The individual was evidently a powertully built, man with 
gnuged by the clavicle, of some 14} inches, 

B. was a bronze age man, of whose skull only the calvaria remained. Sine 
neither the auditory meatus nor basion were present, I could not measure it satis- 
factorily, but it looked rather a longer head than that of either A. orK. By the 
femur and tibia he should be about 164 om, high (6 ft. 4} in.) but by his radius, 
which was perfect, 168 cm. (5 ft, 6 in.. ‘This discrepancy will be noticed in K. also 
and is explained, I believe, hy these people having longer forearm in proportion 
than have most modern skeletons, 





shoulder breadth, 
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His left fomur was distinctly platymerio, but not his’ right, while both his 
tibix: were very platyonemic, I could not measure the torsion of his femora, but 
his tibiee were not particularly twisted, The thickness of his femur snggests that 
he was a powerful man, though his humeri were too fragmentary for measuring, 

‘K. was abronze age man, whose skull was the most perfect of all; its measure 
ments show that it was typical of the bronze age, thongh it was rather more 
prognathous than the average (index 93 against 97). 

From the femur length this man should have been about 5 ft. 4in., from the 
tibia 5 ft, Sin, from the humerus 5 ft. 3 in, and from the radius 5 ft. 6} in. 
(se B,), His clavicle points to his having been about 15} in, across the chest, 
He was distinctly platymerio, though not platycnemic. His left femur and tibia 
wore markedly twisted, the right femur much leas #0. 

‘MM. was a bronze age woman of poor physique, Hor skull was fragmentary, 
but the frontal bone showed that the supraciliary eminences were well marked for 
‘woman, The least frontal breadth was 101 mim, against the average of 102mm, 
for seven bronze age males. Parts of the femur, tibia, humerus, radius, wlna, and 
clavicles were found, and, jadging from the estimated femoral length, the woman 
was about 5ft, Sin, tall. ‘The humerus, although slight, had a well-marked deltoid 
impression, 

E, was a young male Jute, with a long, narrow, metopic cranium, ‘The teeth 
wore fairly perfect and little worn, the last molar present. ‘The height, estimated 
from his femur, was about 5 ft, 5hin, ‘There was distinct platymoria, and some 
platycnomia, ‘The remains of his clavioles showed that the bones had been long 
‘and stoniler, but their exaot length eould not bo estimated. 

. was a male Jute, probably at or beyond middle age; the teeth were perfect, 
Dut much worn, the maxilla, mandible and temporal bones present. Two lumbar 
vertebre were fused by spondylitis, though otherwise there was little osteitis in the 
skeleton, 

‘The height, estimated from the femur, was about 5 ft, 5} in. ‘Thoro was no 
platymeria or platycnemia, From the clavicle the man was about 13} in, across 
the shoulders, but the marked bowing of the bone points to considerable musoular 
development, 

T.was a Jutish woman, Nothing could be made of the remnants of the skull, 
Dut the femur was large-beaded for a female, ‘The 08 innominatwm, on the other 
hand, had distinct feminine characteristics, I have regarded this skeleton as that 
of @ woman, because a chatelaine was found with it, and this, as far ax my 
expetience goos, is a very definite sign, The height, judged from the femur, was 
about 5 ft. Bin, (168.cm.), which ix the malo average. From the tibia she would 
have been a trifle shorter, There was no platymeria or platyenemia, From the 
number of Saxon coins found with her, she was possibly a woman of some 
importance, 

0. was a male Jute, apparently of advanced age, because the oblique and 
maximal lengths of his femur were the same. From his femur he was about 
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5 ft. 6} in, (168 em,), from his tibia a little shorter. ‘He was plityenemio, but not 
platymoric. His shoulder width was about 14 inches, “He was found with a sj 
‘and shield boss, which aloneare enough to settle the question of sex. His left tibia 
had been broken during life, and sot fairly well. 

Q. was a female Jute, ‘The pubic portion of the os innominatum was present 
and showed distinct female charactoristios, ‘The skull was singularly high, and the 
face long for a Jute; the lower jaw lacked also the characteristio square appear- 
ance when looked at froin in front. From her femur she was about 5 ft. 54in, 
(166 cm.) tall, and the estimation from the tibia agrees with this. 

‘There is slight platyenomia, but no platymeria, ‘Her clavicle was long and 
markedly curved, and sho was evidently a tall, broad-shouldered (144 in.) woman. 

S. was aJutish woman with the characteristic face and skull associated with 
Saxons, Her height, estimated from the femur, was about 5 ft 5} in. (166 om.), but 
from the tibia somewhat taller (1690m,), and from the humerus, shorter (164 cm.). 
She was distinctly platymerio and platycnemic. Her shoulder breadth was 
about 14 in, 





‘Tue SkULt. 
Norma lateralis of Bronze Age Skulls, 


‘Table 1 shows the measurements of the side view of the only two Broadstairs 
bronze age skulls (A. and K.) which were perfeot enough to be measured, of seven 
undoubted bronze age skulle in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
of another seven bronze age skulls figured in Greenwell and Rolleston's book on 
British Burrows (London, 1877), Theso latter are available for measurement, 
because T find by checking the recorded measuremonta that they are all drawn to @ 
scale of one-third the natural size, All these skulls were those of males in my 
opinion, as well as in the opinion of other anthropologists who have examined 
them ; indeed, I can find only one record of a perfect female skull, and that is the 
one from Flixton Wold, figured on p. 574 of Greenwell and Rolleston's work. If 
we may regard this single specimen as typical of the bronze age femalo skull form 
it points strongly to the probability that the sixteon in my table are all males, 

‘The method of measuring this view of the skull is one which I submitted to 
the Royal Anthropological Institute in a “ Report on the Rothwell Crania” (Journ, 
Roy. Anthrop. Inst, vol. x1, 1910, p. 508) with some slight modifications and 
additions which experience has suggested since. 

‘The skull is orientated by using the Frankfurt plane, though this docs not 
matter in the side view; tho measurements, however, are all taken from the 
centre of the external auditory meatus in order that they may be compared with 
those of living heads, ‘This must be remembered in comparing the auriewar 
height of these skulls with others which are measured from the top of the external 
auditory meatus since it gives, T find, an average addition of 6 mm. to the height. 
The way in which I worked was to projeot the contour of each skull on to a sheet 
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of paper by means of Martin’s dioptograph, and then to take eortain definite points 
‘on the outline, some of which are natural, somo arbitrary, at definite angles, but all 
nay be easily understood by comparing Table 1 with Fig. 2. 

‘The distance of each of these points from the middle of the external auditory 
meatus was then taken, and also the angle which their direction from the middle 
bi the meatus makes with a line dropped perpendicularly to one passing from the 
lower limit of the orbit to the middle of the external anditory meatus (see Fig. 2), 


glans 








no. 2 

({ostaral size) 
If Tom asked why T did not make this line perpendicular to the Frankfurt plane 
Towonld say that it is simply for the convenience of comparison with the contour 
of living heads in which the external ear is the most suitable eontral point for 
measurement. 

“When these distances and angles are recorded the contour of the skull can be 
reconstructed from them alone, and will be found to coincide almost exactly with 
that produced by the dioptograph. This, of courte, in a single skull is only useful 
as a test of the satisfactory distribution of the points chosen for measurement ; 
its veal value is that all tho different measurements and angles of « series of 
‘skulls may be added together respectively, and the sums divided by the number of 
skulls in the series, From the quotients thus obtained a type contour of the 
series may be constructed. 

‘Since I published this method of producing type contours of skulls, the late 
‘Dr, Crewdson Bennington has brought out another method (Biometrika, vol. vii, 
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1911, p. 139), The results obtained by both our methods are surprisingly alike, 
and T have only hesitated to adopt his because, in my hands, my own saves time, 
while every measurement and angle may be repeated in the living head by means 
of a special cranjometer which is figured in The Journal of Anatomy, 
vol, xliv, p. 397. 

T regret that Dr. Crewdson Bennington evidently never saw my method, and 
that his untimely death gave him no chance of criticising it, but it is a pleasure to 
think that we both felt the same want of something more definite than pages of 
nmmerical averages or the reproduction of one, two or three skulls as types of a 
large collection, because no single skull ever reproduces the type in every detail, 

With these preliminary remarks I turn to the tracings. 





Fig, 2 is a direct dioptographio projection of skulls A. and K. from Broadstairs. 
It will be noticed that K. is represented by a continuous line, A. by a dotted one. 
The various lengths and angles recorded under K. in Table 1 are shown diagram- 
matically here, 

The auricular height index of K., obtained by dividing the height from the 
centre of the external auditory meatus to the bregma by the ophryo-maximal 
length is 73, while, if the glabelio-maximal length is taken as the division, as is 
the modern method, the index is 71. A. is a still higher skull, in it the auricular 
height obtained with the ophryo-maximal length is 78, with the glabello- 
maximal is 76, 
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On looking wt these two contours in Fig. 2, any oraniologist: will, T think, at 
once admit that, in their great height, as well as in their ruggedness and the 
development of the supraciliary prominence, these Broadstairs skulls are typical of 
those of the bronze age, 

“Fig. 8 shows three contours, the higher interrupted line is that of the mean 
of A. and K., the two Broadstairs skulls. ‘The continuous line is that of sixteen 
bronze age skulls which T have been able to measure, some of them, through the 
Kindness of Professor A. Keith, in the museum of the Royal College ot Surgeons, 
some from the sale drawings in Greenwell and Rolleston’s book, and two 
(A. and-K,) from Broadstairs, The dotted lino is the moan of three so-called 





mo, 4, 
(} natural size.) 


bronze age skulls in the College of Surgeons Museum, which I am convinced are 
not thoso of pure bronze age people, but oross breeds between them and the long- 
headed neolithic people with whom they intermarried. It is quito well known 
that Iong heads are often found assooiated with the short, high heads in round 
barrows, though the long neolithio barrows always contain long heads. ‘The 
‘measurements of these three skulls will be found in Table 2. 

The average ophryo-maximal auricular height index of the two Broadstairs 
skulls is 75, the glabello-maximal 73, while in the whole sixteen bronze age skulls 
the indices are respectively 70 and 68, ‘This, of course, shows, as is perfectly 
lear from the contours, that the two Kentish skulls are higher in proportion to 
their length than are those of average bronze age poople; it. also, incidentally, 
shows how much more real information is given by the contour tracings than by 
the numerical indices ; for instance, it is clear at a glance that the three contours 
do not differ only in size, but that different parts of the skull are specially 
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Aeveloped, the frontal region in the bronze age, particularly the Kentish, and the 
oosipital in the oross-breeds. Tt ie also clear from the tracings in Fig. 8 that the 
three oross-bred skulls are on the average a good deal longer and a little lowor 
than are those of the bronze age. Their indices are respectively 67 and 69. 
Tt must, of conrse, be remembered that in using theso indices for comparison with 
those of other observers, Tam working from the middle and not from the top of 
the auditory meatus; this, as I havo said, increases the height by an average 
of 6mm, 


Norma lateralis of Jutish Skulls. 


‘table 2, besides showing the measurements of the three hybrids from the side, 
shows those of four Juted, two male and two female, with their respootive averages, 
‘Taking tho malo Tntes first, Fig. 4 shows three superimposed tracings ; of these the 
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4 Broadstairs $ utes (continuous line) ; 2 Folkestone ¢ Jutes (dotted line) ; 7 other 
g Saxons (interrupted line). (f natural size.) 


ria. b. 


continuous line gives the average contour of the two Broadstairs Jutes, the dotted 
Tine ia the average of these two and of a male Jute from Folkestone (Journ. Roy. 
Anthrop. Inst, vol. x1i, 1911, p.101), while the third or interrupted contour is the 
average of thirteen other Saxons from various parts of England. From this small 
series of Jutes I dare not deduce anything but merely record it for future reference. 
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Fig. 5 gives a comparison of the average contours of the two female Jutes from 
Broadstairs, of two from Folkestono and of seven other female Saxons; the 
similarity of these contours is very striking. The auricular height index of the 
male Broadstairs Jutes is, glabello-maximal 66, ophryo-maximal 67, while that of 
the thirteen other Saxons is 65 and 66 respectively, In the females the Broad- 
‘stairs Jutes had a glabello-maximal index of 65, and an ophryo-maximal of 65, 
while the indices of the seven other female Saxons were respectively 65 and 66, 
Fig. 6 will. probably interest anyone who wishes to compare the wide views of the 
bronze age and Saxon crania, It isderived from the greatest mass of data we possess 
‘Mt presont, and probably will not vary very much with the addition of more, 
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18 g Saxons (interrupted lino), (j natural sive.) 


Tt shows very well the marked supraorbital ridge of the bronze age skull and 
the lange frontal eminence so characteristic of tho Saxon. ‘The greater longth of 
the Saxon skull is evident, but in height it is very little below that of the bronze 
‘age, This is good instance of what I have pointed out before that thoso who, like 
Horton Smith, describe the Saxons as possessing low skulls do them « serious 
injustice, 

‘Table 3 gives tho measurements which I have found necessary for the 
Production of a type contour of the facial axpect of a series of skulls, In studying 
this table, Fig. 7 should be referred to, sinoe it is the table reduced to a dingram, In 
this dingram [have taken the nasion (N.) as the point of coincidence in super- 
‘imposing tracings, and all the other measurements have their distances above or 
below it recorded in the column marked M. of the table as well as near the mid 
Tine of the figure. ‘Take, for example, the localization of the external angular 
Process; the table shows that its average position in seven male bronze age skulls 
is 7mm, vertically below N,, and that there is a breadth of 100 mm. between the 
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processes on the right and left sides, ‘This means that if we are content to 
construct a perfeotly symmetrical face contour we must draw a line at right angles 
tothe vertical one, 7 mm. below N., and measure 50 mm. along this on each side 
of the median vertical line, 

Put should wo be content with a symmetrical contour when it would be 
possible to record any asymmetry by taking a separate measurement on either side 
‘of the mid line ? I now think that asymmetry is s0 difficult a subject to get any 
two observers to agree upon that it is better left alone when the type of a series of 
long-buried skulls is being reconstructed. It is « question which asks so many 
considerations and allowances that it seems to demand u paper to itself alone nnd, 
in addition to this, the superimposition and comparison of contours is very hard 
unless they are made artificially symmetrical, 

Of course it is of the first importance that, before the projection is traced, each 
skull should be most cavefully orientated and for this I find a number of plunb 
lines hanging from the édgo of the Martin's dioptograph most uroful ; they can be 
fastoned wherever they aro wanted by a dab of plusticine, ‘The Fraukfart plane 
must, of course, be perfectly vertical and so must the mid sagittal line of the vault. 
Tes the impossibility of knowing how the skulls in Greenwell and Rolleston’s book 
‘were orientated before the facial, vertical, and occipital views were drawn which 
has prevented me from measuring and adding them to the rest of my series. ‘This 
nevessity for projecting at right angles to the Frankfurt plane does not apply, 
however, to the norma lateralis. 

‘The study of Fig. 7 boars out what has beon learnt already from Fig, 3: The 
Broadstairs crania ate higher than the average, but their breadth is nearly the same 
except that K, (the only Broadstairs skull available from this point of view) is 
appreciably wider between the eyes, 

Tt will be soon from Fig. 7 that eight measurements aro considered necessary 
to record and reproduce tho contour of tho orbital margin, and it is very likely 
that more than this number might be well used. Tt must not be forgotten that the 
plano of the orbital opening slopes outward and backward, and that, therefore, 
when it in projected on to a flat surface it seems narrower than it really is by some 
3 mm, In constricting the orbital index for comparison with others taken by 
Airoct measurement from the skull itself it is, for this reason, needful to take the 
actual orbital width, or, if this has not beon recorded, to add 9 mm, to the «verage 
ofthe apparent orbital widths, In measuring the width of the orbit some eraniologists 
‘measure from in front and others from behind the groove for the lacrimal suc. 1 
‘measure in front for the two following reasons :—{(1) the lacrimal sac is part of the 
orbital contents and (2) the lacrimal bone is so often damaged in old skulls that a 
Jarge amount of valuable material would have to be set aside if it were depended 
upon. ‘The width of the orbit I take as the greatest width parallel to the slope of 
the upper orbital margin, and by this means I get as nearly as T can the greatest, 
width in the long axis of the orbit, 

The orbital height I gain by taking the greatest height at right angles to the 
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long axis, I know that it has been suggested that the actual vertical height 
parallel to tho mid line should be taken, but this may give a wrong idea of the 
actual height of the orbit unless the angle which the long axis makes is carefully 
recorded, because it is well known to everyone who has handled many skulls that 
in some the long axis of the orbit slopes downward and outward much more than in 
others. In order to reprodues this slope in my contours I always measure the 
angle which the upper margin of the orbit, external to the supra-orbital notch, 





no. 7, 
Average of 7 bronze age gi (continuous line) ; average of 2,Broadstairs bronze age dy 
ine). (J natural size.) 

makes with the horizon, ‘The table shows that this varies greatly in individual 
skulls, which does not look hopeful for its being of any racial significance, but it 
clearly should be tried farther before it is abandoned. I may here make « 
suggestion that the shape of the orbital opening is ono which may possibly repay 
loge study, as there are so many things to take into account and any one of them 
may be valuable, 

In taking the nasal index the projected height of the nose cannot be relied 
upon for comparison with the actual measurement, because the anterior nasal spine 
is considerably in front of the nasion and varies, of course, with the amount of 
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‘prognathism. Its ulways possible, however, to check the difference between the actual 
and the apparent height, by looking at the norma lateralis contour where the aotual 
measnrement is shown. I find that in these seven bronze age skulls the apparent 
nasal height shown in Fig. 7 is 2 mm. less than the actual as shown in Fig. 3, 

‘The nasal index of these seven skulls, token with the actual height, is 61. 

Te would be possible, by taking somo extra anensurements, to get the teeth into 
their real positions, but I hardly think it worth while in this series because so many 
of the tecth are missing. ‘The teeth figured in Fig. 7 and the following contours of 
the norma facialis are therefore quite imaginary except for the length of the central 
upper incisors, In the Jower jaw the breadth ani eversion of the angles is evident, 
the sign of a powerful and well working massoter muscle. 

Fig. 8 shows a comparison between the norma facialis of tho seven bronzo age 
skulls and that of eight malo Anglo-Saxons from various parts of England in the 


ie 





Average of 7 J Bronze age (interrupted line) ; average of 8 g Saxons (continuous line), 
(j natoral size.) 


museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, ‘This diagram certainly does not bear out 
the oft-repeated saying of “short head, short face and long head, long face,” for it 
will be noticed that: thess Iong-headed Saxons haye a much shorter face than the 
short-headed bronze age people, 
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The bronze age orbit in this series is slightly wider and decidedly less deep 
than that of the Saxon; the index of the latter is 80 against the bronze age 74, 

‘Tho nasal index of the Saxons, obtained by adding 2 to the apparent nasal 
height and dividing the nasul width by this, is 46, while that of the bronze 
age people is forty-six but it is necessary to look at the contour in order to 
understand that the bronze oge nose is both higher and wider than that of the 
Saxons, 


Norma facialir of Jutes, 

Unfortunately none of the male Jutish skulls wore perfect enough for me to 
measure the face, but among the female Jutes there are two (Q. and 8.) of which 
measurements ary recorded (se Table 3). ‘The type contour of these two is shown 
in Fig, 9 (interrupted lino) where it is contrasted with a type contour of three other 





Totish women (dotted line) found at Folkestone. ‘The mean between these two 
(continuous line, Fig, 9) gained, of course, by multiplying the Folkestone measure 
ments by 3 and the Broadstairs by 2 ond then dividing the sum of these two 
quotients by 5, gives the nearest approach to the type contour of Jutish women 
that we have at presont, but I do not know, nor, I think, does anyone know yet, 
how many individual akulla are necessary to give a fairly reliable type contour. Tn 
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my large series of Hythe measurements (Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Znst, vol. xxxviti,1908) 
Tfound that as far as length, breadth and height measurements were concerned any 
Dlock of twenty skulls would give practically the samo average as 500, while in 
locks of ten the range of error was surprisingly small, but I feel sure that five is 
too small a number to generalize upon, because one strikingly abnormal skull is not 
toned down enough by the other four. We can, therefore, only, take these five 
‘Tutish contours as u contribution to our knowledge and see what the type of the 
next five produces. ‘These may turn up in East Kent or the Meon Valley in 
‘Hampehire any day, 

Tn theso Jutish women the orbital index is 85 and the nasal 47, I am 
therefore inclined to think that the greater depth of the orbit is a marked 
difference between the bronze age and Saxon peoples. 


Norma verticalis of Browse Age Skulls. 
‘Table 4 gives the measurements which, I think, are as fow as it is wafo to use 
and at the same time numerous enough to allow a reconstruction to be made which 








no. 10, 


2g Broadstairs bronze ago, A. and K. (dotted line); 8 @ bronze age (continuous line); 
3 J rosa between brouze age and neolithic (interrupted line). ( natural size.) 


will coincide almost exactly with the original dioptographio projection. Of course 

‘@ projection of each skull has first to be made and, in doing this, the most 

accurate orientation is necessary since, by a alight tilting of the Frankfurt plane 
2Pr2 
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from the horizontal the appearance of the norma verticalis may be altered easily 
from one of Sergi’s types to another. 

‘The question of the mid line of the skull vault is a very difficult one and I 
do not propose to go very far into it in this paper. Theoretically the sagittal 
suture should make an ideal mid line, but practically there aro often sorious 
objections to using it,as a line prolonged forward from it may eub the face, far 
from the middle line. ‘Th method I have used isto have a plumb line correspond 
{ng to the mid line of the face and another to the mid line of the occiput and to 
join the tops of these two for the mid line of the vault. 








m0, 11, 


‘Average of 1g} Broadstairs and 1g Folkestone Jute (continuous line) ; nvernge 
of 8 g bronze ago (dotted Tine). (4 natural size) 


Tt will be seen that, as in the norma lateralis and facialis, some of the points 
seleoted for measurement are arithmetical or proportional while others are natural. 
For instance, a system which depended entirely on proportional measuring points 
might miss the external angular process as well as the point of maximum breadth 
on which so much dependa for reproducing a natural contour. 

Fig. 10 will make the explanation of the table quite easy, All the measure- 
‘ments tipon it rofer to the construction of the continuous line, which is the type 
contour of wight bronze age skulls from Broadstairs and the Royal College of 
Surgeons. As in the face view, I dare not inolude Rolleston’s drawings, since there 
is no record of any orientation in them. 
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‘The measurements of breadth are right across the head at right angles to the 
‘mid Tine, 80 that the tracings, like those of the face, show an artificial symmetry 
which T regard is the most valnable until eraniologists have definitely decided what 
is to be regarded as the mid line of an asymmetrical skull, 

Contrasted with the contour of the eight bronze age skulls, are the two 
Broadstairs (A.and K.), ‘These, as the dotted line shows, are slightly narrower 
and longer, while the three cross-bred skulls are traced in the interrupted Tine and 
have a contour very like that of the two Jutes shown in Fig, 11. 





mio. 12, 
“Average of 7 Bronze age (continuous line) ; average of 3g crose between Bronze and 
‘Neolithic (interrupted line). (4 natural size.) 

Te is from this view that the breadth index is obtainable as long as the 
glubello-maximal length is used, Where the ophryo-masimal length is needed it 
can be'got by direct ineasurement from the side view of the skull. 

‘The breadth index of the eight bronze age skulls is, glabello-maximal 82, 
opluyo-maximal 84. ‘That of the two Broadstairs skulls is 79 and 82, while the 
three cross-breeds have a breailth index of 76 and 78 respectively. 





Norma verticalis of Jutish SKeulls, 

Unfortunately only one malo and one female Jutish skull were available for 
measurement from this point of view, and they both happen to be particularly 
‘broad and short for Saxons, as is shown in Tuble 4. I have, however, constructed 
‘8 mean contour of the male Broadstairs Jute and a mule Jute from Folkestone, 
which is shown in Fig. 11, and, although it is not founded on nearly enough data, 
gives some idea of the difference between the bronze age and Jutish skull. 

‘Tho glabello-maximal breadth index of these two skulls is 74. 
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Norma oocipitatis of Bronze Age Stoulle, 

Table & gives the measurements which I have used in constructing. type 
contours of the morma occipitalis, Tt should be looked at in conjunction 
with Fig, 12. As in the former systems, the breadths are taken at points 
which are partly natural and partly arithmetical or arbitrary. In the upper 
part where the curvature of the skull is great the measurements haye to be 
numerous, but lower down fewer are needed, for I think that if a system of pro- 
ducing type contours is to be of uso, it must not be over-burdened with measure: 
ments, and what measurements there are should be taken partly at arbitrary and 
Partly at natural points, Only seven of the bronze age skulls were available for 
this type, and they are contrasted with the typo of the three half-breeds between 
the bronze age and neolithic people, marked by an interrupted line. 

The Iainbda is tho point from which the vertioal measurements are taken and 
is therefore chosen as the point of eniucidence in contrasting various types: 
Whether it is the best point T am not sure, perhaps in many ways the opisthion 
might be botter, but this is a part of the skull which is so often missing that « 
good deal of material would probably be lost in using it, and, when rare skulls, 
like those of the bronze age, are being dealt with, this is a very important point. 

Ts will be noticed that in the half-breeds the lambda is a good deal higher 
than it is in the pure bronze age skulls, though whether this ig a racial character= 
istic or not cannot be settled at present. 

T regret that my material has not allowed me to make any satisfactory contours 
of the Jutish skull. 





The Patate of Bronze Age Skulls, 
Tm Table 6 the measurements are given from which I have constructed the type 
contour of the only four bronze age skulls which were available. If this table is 


‘Tante 6.—Mrasvnmmests or Patate or Four Bronze Ack g SKULL. 
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compared with Fig. 13, there will, I think, be little difficulty in understanding how 
the measurements aro made, andl have tested them carefully by reconstructing 
outlines of single palates, the originals of which bad been traced with the 
dioptograph. 





rio. 13. 
‘Type of 4 bronze ago f palates. (Natural size.) 


I telieve that these measurements are all that are necesstry to give # faithful 
type contour. 

Little real uso can be made of this contour until we have other types with 
which to compare it, but it is enough to make us think that the bronze age people 
had lange, well-formed palates with large teeth. 

‘The details of the teoth, except the breadth of the canines, second premolars 
‘and second molars, are of course artificial, though, when the position of these teeth 
is fixed, there is not much room for a mistake in the others; the size of the last 
molar, however, was taken from one specimen only, for in only one specimen was 
it present. 

‘Of the condition of these teeth I should say that, though worn down, they are 
‘not so greatly worn as we find them in the Saxons’ or Middle English months, but 
this ia only an opinion formed from a small knowledge of bronze age teeth. If the 
gonoralization is true it may point to the probability of these people Living leas on 
hand-ground orn than did the English, but ingenious theories of this sort are 
always most easily made where the facts are fewest. 

‘Tho question of palate index I propose to leave until I have more type con~ 
tours of palates. When the contours are before us it will be easy to soe what index 
gives most information about them. 


‘Steuld: Indices 
a Aurioulorbregmatie Height Intex, obtained by dividing the height from the 
middle of the external auditory meatus to the bregma by the ophryo-maximal or 
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glabello-maximal length. ‘The higher the figure is the greater the height and the 
less the length. 




















Glabello- | Ophryo- 
Maximal. | Maximal, 

2 Broadstairs bronze age ¢ bh EY 98 15 

16 Bronze age ¢ a Et Gest ein) 08) 70 

3 Crow-bred brovse and neolihia 65 oT 

2 Broadstairs Jutes g 66 67 

13 Saxons (R.OS.) ¢ 65 | 66 

2 Broadstairs Jutes ¢ 65 65 

7 Saxons (RCS) ¢ 65 66 








Tn the table the difference ‘between the glabello- and ophryo-maximal indices 
is useful in estimating the amount of the supraorbital development. 

B. Orbital Indee, obtained Ly dividing the greatest orbital height at right 
angles to the long axis of the orbital opening by the greatest actual (not projected) 
orbital width taken in front of the lacrimal groove in the long axis of the orbital 





In 7 Bronze age g the orbital index is 74 
» SAngloSaxond, 4» 80 
5 Tutish ¢ we 8S 


+» The Nasal Iudee is gained by dividing the actual (not projected) length of 
the nose from the nasion to the root of the anterior nasal spine on a level with the 
lowest point of the nasal aperture into the greatest nasal width. 


In 7 Bronze age @ the nasal index is 46 
» B Anglo-Saxon gd, yy 48 
» BTutiah ¢ Nin Miwa eh 


8, The Breadth, or Cranial Indes, is obtained by dividing the maximal breadth 
of the skull by tho glabello-maximal or ophiryo-maximal length. In most of our 
older English records it is the ophryo-maximal length which is used, and I 
still think that there is much to be said for this, hecause it gives the length of the 
biain-containing part of the skull, and is independent of the air-containing, super 
ciliary eminence, However, for convenience of comparison, T give both, 

Tho Inder of Prognathismis taken in many ways. Flower divided the basi-nasal 
into the basi-alveolar length, but in many of my series of skulls the basion was 
damaged, and I have found, in dealing with prehistoric and early English akulls, 
that the external auditory meatus is much more likely spot to be undamaged 
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than the fasion; besides which the auriculo-nasal and aurioulo-alveolar lengths and 
averages are already to hand in the construction of the norma Iateralis type 
a el 


Glabello- | Ophryo- 
Maximal, | Maximal, 
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contours, and again measurements from the meatus are possible in the living head, 
to Lhave need them in working out this index and divide the auriculo-nasal by the 
aurioulo-alveolar lengthe. 

‘The prognathic index of 16 bronze age d is + MT 


2 cross breeds between 
bronze and neolithic is ... 97 


4 9 Tutes oF 








‘The bronze age people ate evidently very orthogaathous while the Tutes seem 
Jess 80, 


Crantat Cavactry, 


Fow of the skulls were perfect. enough to take the actual capacity with shot, 
but Dhave estimated the eapucity by using two of Dr. Lee's formule (Phi Trune, 
‘A,vol: 196, 1901) ; taking the average glabello-maximal length of 16 male bronze age 
slats at 180, the auricular height (from the middle of the meatus to the bregma) 
at 124, and the maximal breadth of eight skulls at 148, According to formula 
No, 8 their capacity would be 1496 c.., but according to formula No. 9 it would be 
1612 co. 

It is probable, therefore, that they average about 1500 cc, which is less 
_ that of average modern Europeans, whose skull capacity is from 1550 to 
1600. 
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Fawn. 
Bronze Age. 
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According to Pearson's tables (Phil, Tras, A, vol. 192): 
A-should be 170m. tall, ie, 3 feet 7 inches, 
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‘Tt was possible, however, to articulate the whole of the vertebrwe of A. with the 
exception of the atlas, ‘The intervertebral dises, of. course, had to be replaced by 
slices of cork, but my contention is that, as long as all the articular processes aré 
in aconrate apposition and the discs of such a size as to reproduce the normal 
curvature of the spinal column, the length of the colunm must be approximately 
that of the individual during life because, always supposing that the articular 
processes are made to fit exactly, the discs if ent too large would over extend the 
column, while if they were cut too small it would assume a floxed posture: An 
atlas of euch a size as to fit the axis and skall having been supplied, all the other 
parts necessary to measure the height of the skeleton were present and when these 
were fitted together it was found that the total height was over 5 feet 9 inches. 
Nothing can fairly be deduced from this igolated specimen, but it is worth carefully 
recording. because it may turn out that in this bronze mee the femora are un~ 
usually short, or the spine unusually long, or it may be that this is @ case of 
individual variation! 








+ Since writing the above Dr, Coke Squance’s record of the Sondetland akeletons has come 
to hand (6 Addendim). In his male skeleton the tape gave a height of 6 feet to 
6 fect 2 inches, but his forur, tibia and hnmerus, acconling to Pearson's tables, would have 
tmnde him 6 feet 4} inches. Tt does not, therefore, seem that an abnormal length of the axial 
skeleton is charactarsti of thin race, 
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“Another point which is worth hearing in mind when more material comes to 
hand is that the difference between the oblique and vertical lengths of the femur 
in the bronze Tace seems greater than usual, since in A.there was a difference of 
mm, between the two measurements and in K. of S-mm. Pearson suggests that 
3 mm, should be added to the oblique length of an average femur in order togain 
the vertical length. 

Unfortunately the diameter of the head could only be determined in A. and K. 
jn the latter it is only 44 mm. though 45 is the usual border line between male and 
iemle femurs In B., judging from the probable diameter of the broken acetabulum, 
the head must have been of great size. 

Tn Greenwell and. Rolleston’s British Barrows (London, 1877), no notice is 
taken of the size of the head of the femur, but in the ease of two male bodies tho 
Tength of the bone is recorded, and this, in the absence of any definite statement, I 
presume is the oblique length. In the skeleton from Cowlam (p. 387 the femmr was 
19 inches which, according to Pearson, would give a height of 3 feet’ inches and in 
that from Ilderton (p. 583) it was 19-1 inches, giving a height of 9 feet 8 inches. 

‘Theso five femur lengths give an average of 5 feet 6 inches for. bronze age 
males, but luckily Dr. Beddoe measured 27 male femurs from round barrows 
(Joiurn. Roy. Anthrop. Fas, x0l. xvii, 1887, p. 209), and found that their mean length 
was 477 mm., which gives an average stature of rather over feet 7 inches according 
to Pearson's table; though Dr. Beddoe thought that they were a good dea! taller. 
All we can say at present is that, if the femur length has the same ratio to the body 
height in bronze age people as it has in modem Europeans, the bronze age men 
were about § feet 7 inches tall. The only evidence I know on this point is the 
Broadstairs skeleton A., now in the Royal College of Sargeons Museum, and in that 
the femur length, as interpreted by Pearson, under estimates the actual height by 
two inches, while in the Sunderland specimen (we Addendum) the femur length 
gives a grester height by 2f inches than Dr. Coke Squance obtained with his tape. 

“With regard to the females, I find that Rolleston records (loc cit, p. 875) a 
skeleton from Flixton Wold, the length of whose femur was 168 inches, which would 
give a height of dfeet 32inches, that is an inch and half taller than M. So that 
Our scanty material points to a height of some 5 feet $ inches or 5 feet 4 inches for 
the bronze age females.’ 

‘Tho leost transverse diameter of the shaft of the femur is, I think, a messure- 
tment worth taking, asit gives clue to the strength and physique of the individual 
In A, B. und K. it is 28 mm, and is quite equal to the average of modern 
English male femorn (sw Author's paper on “Saxon Bones from Folkestone,” 
Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst, vol. x1i,p. 125). Tn the female M. the diameter is only 
24 mm, which. means a very slight bone. In making these measurements, every 
care has been taken to allow for“ weathering,” and I feel sure that the range of 
possible error is well within 1 mm. 

1 Dr. Coke Squance measured the Sunderland female skeleton and made it between 
44 fect 8 inches and 5 feet (See Addendum.) 
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‘The platymeric index is probably « valuable one, because it shows the 
divergence from a femur which is circular in section just: below the lesser trochanter. 
‘When the antero-posterior and transverse diameters aro equal, the index would be 
100, so that the smaller it is tho greater the breadth, or the less the antero-posterior 
diameter at this point. 

In eleven modern English femurs, I found the index between 80 and 90, and 
in 50 medieval femurs it averaged 82,0 that A. is not platymeric at all, but the 
other three are distinctly so, 

‘The degreo of torsion of the loft femora of A. and K. is remarkable and gives 
the bones a most curious appearance, 

T paid great attention to fixing this torsion accurately, and measured it in the 
following way, A steel rod was driven through the loug axis of the head and neck 
and left projecting from the head for some 6 inches. Another was driven through 
the transverse axis of the lower end of the femur, and left projecting from the inner 
condyle, The femur was then laid on its outor side on a bench in a dark room with 
a soreen of white paper beyond the head, the rods pointing upwards, An electrié 
light was then placed at such a distance from the lower end of the femur that the 
shadows of the two rods were thrown upon the screen. 

‘After this the femur was manipulated until the shadows of the two rods at 
their points of emergence from the femur oincided when they were traced om the 
soreen in pencil. It then only remained to measure the angle between them with 
1 goniometer. 
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‘The averagehheight of the three male Jutes, according to Pearson's tables, would 
‘be 168 om, or 5 feet 6} inches, ‘This is tho same average as the six male Jutes 
from Folkestone whose femora I measured (loc. cit, p, 124). 

‘The three females, on the same reckoning, should be 166 em. or approximately 
Sifeot 5 inches, ‘This also practically corresponds with the average of the aix 
Folkestone Jutish women which was 6 feet 44 inches. It seems probable, therefore, 
thot we are approaching a fair estimate of the height of the Enst Kent Jutes in 
pre-Christian times, and in both the Broadstairs and Folkestone settlements it is 
noticeable that the height and physique of the females is considerably nearer that 
‘of the males than I believe it is in modern Englishwomen. 

‘The diameters of the heads and shafts of the femora point to the slighter build 
cof these bones than that of modern or medieval Englishmen. 

T rmust admit that the bones of the skeleton L, make me rather doubtful of its 
sex, but since two chatelaines or key-rings were found with it, we may, 1 think, 
safely look upon it as that of a woman; it was also, by the bye, the one with which 
the soeattas were found. 

‘The platymeric indiees average nearly the samo as those of the Folkestone 
‘ates, but E.and S.show that platymeria is sometimes quite pronounced. It should 
te noticed, however, that while three of the four bronze age skeletons had distinctly: 
platymeris femora, in only two of the six Jutes was platymeria present, In 
considering this question of platymeria and its causation, T have made some careful 
‘dissections of the muscles and their attachments in the boilies at present in my 
diwooting rooms. Unfortunately no subject showed any sign of platymeria, and 
‘until one or two'platymerie thighs are carefully dissected and recorded, the vexed 
question as to whether the change of shape in the femur is due to. the gluteus 
mnsimus or the vasti cannot be definitely settled. In considering it, however, the 
following points should be borne in mind: 1. That there is a marked ridge or 
flange on the outer side of the hone which is altogether in front of ani quite 
Aistint from the gluteal ridge. 2. That there is similar ridge on the inner side of 
the bone. 3. ‘That the top of the femur, including the great trochanter, is often 
drawn forward most distinctly in platymerie bones. 

‘There can, T think, bo no suggestion that the gluteus maximus produces 
‘@ flange on the inner side of the femur or pulla the upper part of that bone 
forward. ‘These effects are produced in the region of the attachment of the vastus 
internus and erureus, If this is granted it seems to me much more reasonable to 
postulate an unusually strong attachment for the vastus externus, also a member 
fof the quadriceps extensor group, rather than to suggest that a part of the gluteus 
maximus creeps forwards in these cases, on to the area normally occupied by the 
vastus externts, 

‘Those authors who believe in the gluteus maximus a8 causing the outer flange 
must surely allow that the other changes in @ platymerie femur, the inner flange 
and forward bend, are due to parts of the quadriceps extensor, Doos it not seem 
more likely that the whole change is due to special development of the quadriceps 
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extensor, particulatly as dissection shows that the vastus externus is attached to 
the site from whieh the outer flange juts out ¢ 

Tt will usually be found that platymeria is better marked on one side than the 
other, though I have not enough material yet to say ou which side it is most 
common. 

‘Torsion of the femur, like platymeria, is usually greater on one sido than the 
other, and I notice that when one femur is twisted to a great extent, as it is in 
skeletons K., Q, and S, the other ono is twisted very slightly, It is particularly 
interesting to notice how in every caso the Jutes have the right femur most twisted 
while in the two bronze age records it is the loft, but, of course, I dare not suggest 
that this will always be found, 
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‘Taking the bronze age tibia: first, the average length of the left bones gives 
a probable stature, according to Pearson's tables, of 166 em. or nearly 5 feet 5} inches. 
Individually — 

‘A.should be about 169 om. or 6 feet 6} inches. 
hie ea Ch ie Sa 
EK ws we 16 Sg 5 . 

When these are compared with the statures as estimated from the femur 
Jengtha it will bw noticed that there is a discrepancy of 3 em. in the height of 
Kas eatimated from the femur and from the tibia! while the tibia length in A., 
contrary to the usual experience, gives a smaller stature than does the femur 
Tongth, and in either case the estimated stature is some 2 inches short of the 
height of the articulated skeleton of A. 

‘The breadth of the head of the tibia shows that the bones were as broad here 
an in modern English tibio, the average of 18 of which was 75 mm. (see Folke- 
stone Saxon paper, Journ, Roy. Anthrop. Inst, vol. xii, p. 126). 

‘Platynemsia io well marked in B.and K.,but not in A. (the average platyenetie 
index of 18 modern English tibiae was 71 as against an average of 63 for the three 
bronze age specimens). 

"A squatting facet for artioslation with the astragalus was present in all: three 
of these bronze age people on the outer part of the anterior surface of the lower 
end of the tibia, 

‘The average degree of torsion of the tibia (26°) is distinetly high; it’ was 
measured with rods and shadows in the same way as that in which the torsion of 
tho femur was estimated, Mikulicz gives 5° to 20° as the range while the 18 
modern English tibize which I measured gave 18°. 

Tt is very unfortunate that no satisfactory comparison between the torsion 
of the fernur and tibia is possible, owing to the broken condition of so many of the 
‘bones ; atill here is the comparison for what it is worth -— 





‘Torsion of Femur. ‘Torsion of Tibia, 

Rh L Rk L 

A - a2, — = B 
B. - —- 19 13 
K - W 30 = 37 





Turning now to the Jutish tibie we find an average length of 388 mm. for 
tho males and of 876 min. for the females which, according to Pearson, gives 
a height of 169 cm. and 167°5 em. respectively, so that, estimating by the tibim, the 
stature would be about 1 cm. more than in estimating ‘by the femur. To those 
who are used to thinking in inches this is not a very serious discrepancy, 

1 "The want of proportion in the bones of K-has made me doubt whether, in. spite of 
snp ant pertinent aingeealy mare sch oon atthe 
time, parts of two bodies might not have been mixed together. A careful re-examination of 
the tones, however, convinces me that they St perfectly and hat this is merely an instance of 
tan ill-proportioned individual wach as ia met with from time to time in any race, 

You. XLII 20 
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‘The combined length of the femur and tibia in those cases in which both the 
extremities are intact is as follows — 





R L. 
B, vi ROL 
K. 785 187 
1 826 820 
Q all 812 
8. 835 820 









It is interesting to notice that in four of tho five individuals the left limb is 
Tongor than the right. 
The head breadths of the Tutish tibim aro considerably below those of the 


bronze age people as woll as of modern English. It is this small size of the bony 
nds which helps to give the slim, graceful appearance #0 charsoteristic of Jutish 
‘nd, for all I know to the contrary, of Saxon and Anglian long bones. 

‘The platycnemio indices show that these Jutish bones were decidedly less 
platyenemie than those of the bronze folk, though they were slightly more so than 
were the Folkestone Futes (op. eit). 

Squatting facota were present in four of the six individuals, in the other two 
the lower ends of the tibis were too damaged for me to notice whether the facet 
‘was present oF not. 

I regret that in my former paper on Folkestone Jutes I failed to look for this 
peculiarity, but it is evident that it is a very common thing among pre-Christian 
‘utes anil probably points to a time in which chairs and stools were rare. 

‘The accompanying table gives a comparizon of the degree of torsion in the 








fomur and tibite of utes : 

Torsion of Femur, Torsion of Tibia, 
R. L R L 

R 18. oo — = a 

L = 4 = 

L 19 un 22 

0. = 13 = 

Qe Bae se ST Re 

Bis roti Sie edie) cesT Le ie 


This table, as far as it goes, makes one suspect that torsion, both in the femur 
and tibia, is greator on the right than on the left side. It also, with the single 
exception of the left side of Q., snggests that the more twisted femora ate joined to 
tho more twisted tibin, 

‘When it is remembered that the twist inthe two bones (femur and tibia) is 
in opposite directions it points to » compensatory arrangement by which the foob 
is brought back into its normal direction. 
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T have not enough Knowledge of astragali in which the sox is certain to 
‘venture to deduce anything from these measurements and merely record them as & 
rertrwtion end  auggestion of measurements which may be found nseful 
hereafter, Probably there are sexual and racial charaoteristies in the astragalus 
but enroful and prolonged study will be necessary to establish them. 

‘The astragular index is one which has always given me great difficulty in 
determining practically althongh theoretically itis simple enongh, T-sekdom make 
ft the sume if T measure the same bono two or three times aud T therefore prefer Yo 
record the inward Uhrasb of tho head by drawing the contour of the bone snd 
measuring the angle « which the central axis of the neck makes with that of 


the body. 





‘Tam CALCANEUM. 
‘Tho following, aro the total lengths of the few ealoanen which were perfect 
‘enough to measure :— 
A. (x) 86, (L) 84. B.(1) 86. 
Ki. (r) 79, (1) 78. QT. 


Tay, CLAVIOLE 
‘The clavicle is an important bone to measure carefully whenever possible, 
eoause ite length gives a good idea of the shoulder brondth, while ite curvature 
indicates the degree of inusoutar development. in the shoulder region. Un- 
fortunately the claviale ia not w bone which laste vory wel, and I could only find 
speoimens from six bodies which were fit for measuring. 
2Q2 
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The accompany figure (14) shows contonr reproductions of these six clavicles. 
In over to estimate the amount of curvature present I have joined the two most 
convex points on the back of the claviole (a) and then taken the point which ix 
most: convex forward (7). From this point « perpendicular (76) is dropped on a8. 

In considering the effect of the forward pull of the peotoralis major the 
distance betweon the fixed ends of the bow should no doubt be taken into 
secount. Thess are obviously the sterno-clavicular extremity and tho conoid 





no, 14, 
(natural nize) 

‘tabercle at the junction of the midille and outer thins of the bone, It the contour 

diagrams sre Tooked at, it will be seen that the point of maximum forward 

convexity lies about midway between these two points, 

Te seems, however, an unnecessary thing to ndd the measurement af to our 
list, since if the total length of the bone is divided into 8 an index will be 
established which will give a very fair idea of the muscular development. of the 
{niividual as shown in the work of the pootoralis major. 

With regard to the ratio of the alavicular length to the shouldor broadth, 1 
find, after measuring reveral bodies in the post-mortem room, that the clavicle 
‘vorages -4 or two-fifths of the shoulder width, though, of course, much fat or great 
deltoid development affects the ratio to a certain extent, 
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‘THe ScaPULA. 


‘All the seapule were so fragmentary that no satisfactory measurements could 
be taken. 


Tae Howsnos, 
‘The following are the measurements which were possible in the material at my 
disposal: * 
Browse Age Humeric 
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Jutish Humeri, 
Inter- 
‘Vertical axis Transy 
| Tana. Popes) Moore | cone 








Acconting to Pearvon's tablor the height of A. should be 167 em. 
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‘The least diameter of the shaft of the humerus for the wale bronze age 
humeri A.,B, and K., viz 20 and 21 mm. shows that these were sturdy bones, still 
the diameter is leas than the average of 11g) modern English humeri from my 
disiocting room, which gave an average of 22 mi, ‘The bonesof A. closely resemble 
‘a looture specimen of a moderts humerus which was specially selected for ite strong 
development but the pectoral ridge is distinotly greater in the bronze age bone. 
IK. has also very strongly marked mnasoular impressions und all the evidence at my 
Aisposal points to these people as having hnd a singularly good muscular develop 
‘ment of their upper extremities. 





‘Tux Unxa. 
Only four ulnwe were available for measurement, ‘Their lengths were as 
follows :— 


A, (left) 275 mm, B,(right) 2731mm, K- (left) 273() mm. E. left 300 mm. 


No statistios, as far as I know, are available for estimating the height of the 
individual from the length of the ulna, 


‘Tax Rarvs. 
Only threo radii wero measurable and of these the lengths of A. and K. are 

ouly approximate, ‘They are A. (eft) 255(!) mm. B, (right) 250 mm, K (lett) 

estimated at 255(?) mm, by myself and at 267 mm. by Professor Keith, 


Sutish Bowes from Broudsta 
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‘These, according to Pearson's tables, give a stature of about 160 om. for A. and 
of 168.cm. for B, The diserepaney between these and the heights obtained from the 
tibia and femur is no doubt accounted for by these people having a proportionally 
longer forearm than those on whom Pearson founcled his statisties. 


‘Tue Provontions or THE Lins, 


The Radio-hwmeral Inde, 











at Radial length. | Index. 
soo | | 17 
— | = 
308 | 83 





‘The lower ends of the rudii of both A, and K, are damaged, but Professor Keith 

and T measured them independently and arrived at practically the same computation, 

‘Tho fuct that B, had a perfect radius measuring 262 min. makes it probable 
that the others weru not over-estimate. 

Tn any ease thore is enough evidence to make us suspect that the bronze age 
race had a very much longer forearm in proportion to the arm than haye modern 
Englishmen. 

T found no Tutish radit it to measure, 


Tidiv.femoral. Indee. 


Bronze Age. 













Ei ‘Tibial length. Index. 
A [a0 |) see 83 
2 aor | 368 88 
K a ee) 85 





‘This, as far as it goes, looks aa if the brouze age people were on the 


Vorder line between brachy- and dolicho-cnemia which Turner has fixed arbitrarily, 
at 83, 
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The following are the Jutiah records — 

















Skeleton, Neneh, | Tibial Tongth, Index, 
B(¢).. 460 sor | 87? 
OS 460 376? 82 
Le 454 | 37 82 
Qe 442 370 | St 
8.(9 4s7 388 | 86 





| l 


This gives an average indox of 84 and, as the Jutish bones at Folkestone had 
ain index of 83, it is probable that 83 or 84 is the average for the Jutish tibio~ 
femoral index. 








Humero-femorad Trutex, 








Skeleton, Femoral length, | Humeral Tength, Index, 
A. 460 330 2 
K, 425 30 | 72 
x | 460 3360 731 
Q | 42 | S101 70% 


. 450 | as ‘| 72 


Tt would, therofore, seom that the proportion of the humerus to the femur is 
pretty constant in both these races and averages about 72, This likelihood is 
‘strengthened by the fact that the Folkestone Jutes also had an index of 72, 





Inter-membral Index, 


Toould only get this index in two skeletons owing tu the scarcity of radii: 
luokily they are both bronze age, 


Skeleton. (Femur + Tibia) + (Hmmerus + Radius) = Tndex 
A 460 B84 430, 2557 69 
K. 425362 308 2567 69 





Turner (Challenger Reports, vol. xlyiii) regards 69 us the normal index for 
Enuropeans, 


‘Tne Peives, 


As is usual in ancient skeletons, the pelvis was very fragmentary and only a 
fow observations were possible. 
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Unfortunately, the pelvis, which is so valuable for sexing purposes, is always 
the most damaged, and T only found it perfect enough to use in distinguishing the 
sex of two skeletons, Q. where it was distinctly female, and K. in which it was 
male. 

‘The diameter of the acetabulum is useful in distinguishing the sex when the 
head of the femur is not available, since the two seem to vary pretty 
constantly. 














celular width, | Howl of femur | Difference. 
R Le | eae fe it L 
re 58 xs | 52 | 52 6 
K. 50 50 44 43 6 
L 53 53 47 46 6 7 
oO. | = 53 _ 47 — 6 
Q = 47 = 42 Poa 5 
8. 50 50 43 421 4 8 
Average, = | - — 6 6 





From the above table it seems that if “6 cm. is subtracted from the acetabular 
width it will give the diameter of the head of the femur nearly enough for all 
Practical purposes. 

‘The great sacto-sciatic notch is also of some importance in distinguishing sex, 
for when its vertical limb is distinctly longer than the horizontal, the bone is 
probably male, but when the two limbs are of more nearly equal size, it is more 
likely to be female. A., E. and K. have male notehes, L. and S. female. 

The so-called “pre-auricular” groove, which lies below and Dehind the 
auricular facet, was looked for in every pelvis perfect enough. When it is present 
and distinet. it points rather strongly to female skeleton, though its absence does 
not necessarily indicate a male. It was well marked in the pelvis of I., which was 
buried with female ornaments, while in Ht, almost certainly a male, it was faintly 
marked. 

‘The first part of the sacrum was present in six cases and Ehave paid special 
attention to the proportion which the facet for the fifth lumbar vertebra bears to 
the total breadth. It is sometimes said that in men the facet occupies a much 
greater percentage of the total width than in women, The following six observa- 
tions, as far as they go, do not give very hopeful results. 
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Skeleton, Sex. | Width of facet, {Width of sacrum} Percentage. 
i 
A. é 1297 437 
K | é m4 | 45 
UG. é 124 } 46 
oO. é 115 | 39 
Tee ti] 2 14 | 42 
8, g 105 45 








‘The Sreexom. 
Tn A, the manubrivi was 55 mm, deep and 61 mu, broad just below: the 
first rib, 
In K, it was 49 mm, deep and 5% mm. broad, 


APPENDIX. 


Notes on three brouze age skeletons lately found near Sunutertani and at. present in 
the Sunderland Museum, 


For these notes I am indebted to the courteay of Dr. Coke Squanco, of 
Sunderland, and, although I have not yet had the opportunity of seeing the 
remains, 1 think it well to give here tho answors which Dr. Squatoe sent to my 
definite questions, 

Skeleton No. 1 is thought to ben male one: his, height is 6 foct to feot 
2 inches by tape measure, 








Humerus 2 cm., giving « height of 163° = 6 fect 44 inches 
Radius te hy 168 ay 6) 
Femur: ” » Wt =5 , 4b Oy 
‘Tibia on ° ” Wt =5 4 


‘These heights are estimated by Pearson's tables, 

‘The humerus, femur and tibia all point to the man as having been between 
5 foot 4 inches and 5 feet 5 inches, and it is possible that Dr. Squance rather under- 
estimated his height with the tape, 

‘The radius bears out the evidence of the Broadstairs skeletons in being longer 
in proportion to the other long bones than are radii of modern Europeans. All the 
evidence T have at present goes to prove that these people had long forearms. 

‘The clavicle was 153 mm., which by my computation gives a shoulder breadth 
of some 15 inches, 


Tutish Bowes from Broadstairs, etc. BOL 


Skoloton No. 2) Dé. Squonce thinks is that of » female; her height was 
estimated at 4 feet 8 inches to 5 feet by. te tape, but T have no evidence of the 
Tength of her bones. 

‘Tho third skeleton was apparently very fragmentary. 

Noe Land 2 were platymeric and No, 1-was platyonemio as well, and showed 
squatting facets, though tho tiie of No. 2 were not available for observation. 

No. 1 showed signs of oateo-arthritis in the pelvic bones. 

‘The skelotons were buried on their right sides in. tho chaructoristio flexed 
posture in a round barrow. ‘They wore brachyvephali, the male having index 
‘of 83 and the female of 80-2 





CONCLUSIONS, 
A, Bronze Age People, 

‘These people have high, short, and broad skulls, with rugged features and 
prominent supri-orbitel margins, ‘Their eye sockets are shallow from above down~ 
‘wards, and theit fees aro long, ‘Their palates are particularly, well formed, and 
their teoth large. 

‘The eubio capacity of the male skulls is about 1800 o¢., rather alow that of 
modern Europeans. 

‘The atature of these people does not seein to be as tall as is generally bolioved, 
‘Tho material E have beon uble to gathor points to 5 feot 7 inches ns the average for 
the males, but T havo too fow records to suggest any detinite average for the fornales, 

“The mou wore strongly built, but not particularly broad-shouldered ; the three 
of whoao claviolos L havo recons averaged during life about 15 inches neross the 
whoulders, perhaps a little more, if, as T have reason to believo, their deltoid 
anuscles were very well developed. 

‘The evidence at my disposal makes mo think that an abnormal length of 
forearm was ono of tho chamoteriatics of this ruce, at least this was the cise 
threo skeletons out of four, including the one at Sunderland (see Appendix). 

Many of the femora were platymerio and the tibia platyenemi, and a squatting 
facet was present at the lower end of tho tibin in every bone perfect ‘enough to show 
it. ‘These changes 1 arn not at present inclined to regard as of any racial signifi 
‘ance, but morely as an indication that chairs and tables were not in general use, 

‘Tho femora of two skeletons showed an extraordinary amount of twisting of 
the shatt. 





B. The Jutes. 

‘The exumination of these remains confirms the report whieh T presented to 
this Tnstitute on Jutish skeletons from Folkestone (Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inet, 
vol. xli, 1911, p, 101). 

‘the skulls were narrow and long, but certainly not low, and they contrasted 
markedly with those of the bronze age in having high orbital apertures. 
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‘The average height of the men was 5 foot 6} inches, and of the women 5 feet 
5 inches. 

This small difference between the heights and also, apparently, the physiques 
of the two sexes is the most noticeable thing I have found in the examination of 
Jutish skeletons, and reminds us of what we believe to be the conditions at present 
existing among the younger members of our own upper classes. 

‘The graceful, clean appearance of the long bones, already noticed in the Folke- 
‘tone remains, was just as marked in these, and was largely due to the straightness 
of the bones, and to the comparatively small size of the bony ends, 

Plntymeria and platycnemia were quite common, ax at Folkestone, and 
juatting facets were found on every available tibia. ‘This last point, unfortunately, 
‘was not looked for at Folkestone. 

Both the bronze age people and the Jutes scem to have been very subject to 
rheumatoid or osteo-arthritie changes in the bones as life advanced, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE HAMITIC PROBLEM IN THE 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN, 


By ©, G. Seuiawans, MD, 
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In the following paper I have attompted to weave together a number of strands 
of evidence that have only one feature in common, viz., they apply to people whom 
we regard as Haites, or at Ioast as having Hamitio blood in their veins. 

‘The first portion of the papor déaling with the anatomical evidenco was, in 
an abbreviated form, the subject of an Arris and Gale lecture at. the Royal College 
‘of Surgeons during the spring of 1913, Tt was my intention at first to deal 
with the physical side of the problem only, but as 1 camo to examine the material 
collected hy Mrs. Seligmann and myself during two expeditions on behalf of the 
Sudan Government in the wintors of 1909-10 and 1011-12, the belief underlying 
much of my recent work, that many of tho customs and ideas which oxist in the 
Sudan aro not Negro, Arab or even Islamic as they appear at first sight, became 
strengthened, and I then decided to eolleot and publish as much as possible of the 
cultural evidence bearing upon the subject, In doing this T have made uso in the 
firvt plave of the material rocorded in my own and Mrs. Seligmann's notebooks, and 
have supplemented this with an examination of # considerable number of modern 
uthors, of anoient Egyptian recorts and medieval Arabio writers. Comparison 
of this material lends me to believe that among the culture strata lying buried 
beneath the present day cultures of North-Eastorn and Eastern Africa there are 
remains of one which presents such substantial affinities with that of ancient Egypt 
that there can be no legitimate objection to speaking of it as Hamitic, There is 
indeed some reason to believe that this stratum goes back to the times of an 
undifferentiated Hamito-Semitio culture, but whether this be so or not the idea of 
‘an underlying Hamitic culture layer is not only entirely consistent with the 
physical evidence but is supported in a remarkable way by Westermann’s recent 
researches on the Shilluk and other Nilotie languages. 
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In view of the wide area from which the facts reconted in this paper have 
been gathered, I have been Jed to consult a number of friends and colleagues, 
to whom I am greatly indebted for ungrndging assistance, Foremost among them 
I would number Miss M.A. Murray and Professor’T, W, Arnold, both of whom 
haye given me information of the greatest value, Mr. ©, M. Doughty hus given 
me the benefit of his unique experience of Arabia, ‘To Professor Westermarck, ns 
also to Major A. J. Tremearne, I am indebted for information concerning the 
Berbers and West African Arabs, which, although not quoted here, has been of 
considerable assistance. On the physical side I have been guided by the methods 
elaborated by Professor Elliot Smith, and applied by him and his assistants, 
Drs. D. E, Derry and F, Wood Jones, to the anatomical material excavated by the 
Archwological Survey of Nubia, Tam further indebted to ull these gentlemen for 
advice on special points, while the comparative material in the Reports of the 
Survey has been of constant assistance, Profeseor Waterston has courteously 
placed at my disposal his manuscript record of the measurements of Nilotes taken 
Ay the Inte Dr. Pitrio on the expedition which cost him his life, and some of the 
‘measurements printed in this paper will serve as a supplement to those published 
by Professor Waterston in his account of Pirrie’s work.! T have also made use of 
‘a number of measurements taken by other investigators and would specially refer 
to the work of Drs, A. Mochi and C. 8, Myers, 

On tho linguistic side T um greatly indebted to Mr. S, 1. Ray; but for his help 
‘and advioe T should scarcely have ventured to use linguistic evidence as frecly an 1 
have done, though he must not be held responsible for what I have written, 
Dr. B, Malinowski has greatly assisted mo hy the skill and care with which he has 
followed np a number of obscure references, I hope and believe that T have 
acknowledged in the text my indebtedness to ull other authorities upon whom T 
havo drawn. But above all F would acknowledge the assistance I have received 
from my wife, both hy her constant help in the field while tho observations which form 
the basis of this paper were being made and from the use of her notes wud journal. 











‘To introduce my subject T cannot do better than refer to any map which shows 
tho distribution of languages in Afrion at the present day? It will be seen that 
Hamitie languages are spoken by peoples spread over perhaps one-fifth of Africa, and 
omitting Hottentot, which contains a Hamitio clement, Bernhard Struok has been 
able to classify them into forty-seven stock languages and seventy-one dialects, ‘The 
area inhabited by people reganted ns Hamitic is even larger, including, as it doos, 
many tribes superficially eemiticized under the influence of Islam, for before the 
‘Arab expansion Hamitic languages must have been spoken over by far the greater 
part of the northern half of the continent. 

1 Report upon the Physical Characters of Some of the Nilotic Negroid ‘Tribes;" hind 
Report of the Wellcome Reseciroh Laboratories (10). 

* Sach, for instance, ne that given by Meinhof in Die moderne Sprackforschung in Afrika. 
Berlin, 1010, 
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Considering these facts it might seem reasonable to expect that no insuperable 
Aifficalty should exist in tracing the migrations and defining the home of the stock 
which has given rise to so many peoples spread over s0 vast an area, but, in fact, 
the very reverse is the case, the cradielaud of the Hamites, though generally 
considered to be Arabia, is unknown.’ It cannot be said that a uniform physical 
type exists; little is known of the migrations of this widely civilizing people, so 
Tittle indeed, that anthropologists have as yet scarcely sought to define them. Yet 
Jest it should be thought that the Hamites are but a rude and insignificant folk, 
concerning whom there is little to be discovered, let me once more repeat what 
many others have said, namely, that even now, after years of controversy, we have 
no direct knowledge of the hone of the Aryans and that there is every reason to 
believe we shall never know the physical characters of the primitive " Aryan.” race, 

T do not propose to deal with such high matters, and shall be content if 1 can 
throw some added light on the Hamites of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and show 
that the least modified of these are physically identical with the predynastic 
Bayptians, I sball also indicate that just as the Zulu-Kalfirs contain a strong 
Hamitic element, so the Nilotic Negroids of the Sudan contain a varying, and in 
some tribes considerable, amount of Hamitio blood, I shall also try to demonstrate 
that. among the Hamites of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and those tribes of mixed 
Nogro and Hamitic origin, the Nilotes and their congeners inhabiting British and 
Gorman East Africa and the neighbourhood of the Great Lakes, there exist certain 
rnon-Negro end uon-Semitic customs which, though possibly not charncteristio of 
all Hamites, may be regarded as characteristic of a great group of Hamitio peoples 
und therefore diagnostic of Hamitic influence. 

Tt is usual to recognize two main divisions of the Hamitic stook which, 
following Sengi, may be called (i) The Northern Hamites (or Mediterranean rect); 
(i) Tho Eastern Hamites or Ethiopians, These two groups sbade into each other, 
fand it, many parta a Negro admixture has taken place, nevertheless, culturally if 
nob always physically, either division stands apart from its fellow, 

In this paper deal with the members of the eastern division only, and with 
some of the mixed peoples who have sprang from its contact with other races. 





The Beja. 

Excluding Abyssinia, eastern tropical Africa north of the equator is divided 
by the Nile into two great ethnological provinces, an eastern province, inhabited 
almost entirely by Hamitic peoples who do not speak Arabio and such " half- 
Hamitic”? tribesas the Masai, Nandi, ete, and a western, occupied by nomad and 


‘Sergi wugyeste Africa (Antropologia della Stirpe Camitica); Stuhlmann locks to Asia, 
‘perhaps in the neighbourbood of the Persian Gulf (Hoadwerk und Industrie in Outafrika). 

#1 propose to tse the term half-Hamite aa convenient, if not very exact, synonym for 
those predominantly pastoral peoples of East Africa who, having arisen as the result of the 
admixture of Hamite with Negro, retain many Hamitic traits and do not speak Bantu dialects, 
‘Thoogh illogical the latter limitation js, I think, convenient in the preseut stage of our 
knowledge, if necessary it can be ignored later. 
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sedentary Arabic-speaking “ Arab” tribes, the result of the fusion of Arab invaders 
with the previous inhabitants of the country, the whole well tinctured with black 
blood. The admixture of much Negro blood becomes less surprising when it is 
remembered that west of the Nile the Nilotic Negroids occupy the country north 
of the Nilo-Congo watershed, extending in a compact mass to about 9° N. lat, and 
beyond this oceupying the banks of the White Nile to within about 300 miles of 
Khartom, 

‘At the present day the trae Hamitic area of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
extends from the Red Sea to the Nile, from the Egyptian boundary in the north 
to the neighbourhood of the junction of the Atbara with the Nile. South of this 
there are no easily defined natural boundaries, but the tribes do not come west 
of the Athara in any strength, so that, roughly speaking: this river may be 
considered their western limit until it reaches the Abyssinian boundary between 
15° and 14° N. The area so defined embraces the Red Sea coastal plain and 
the whole of the Eastern Desert which, south of Tokar (about 18° 30’ N.), gives place 
to hills and irregular much dissected plateaux, grass covered and well watered for 
‘a considerable part of the year. Clouds and heavy dews are common on these 
Hills and the traveller from the Eastern Desert or the arid steppes of Kordofan 
is surprised to find, even as late as March, an abundant crop of yellow trefoil, 
scarcely differing from onr own Zotus corniculatus, and flowers of such homely genera 
ts Mentha, Gerunivm, and Sazifraga, 

Though not richly vegetated from a European point of view, the comparative 
fortility of these hills affects the entire family and tribal life of the Beja in a 
‘manner difficult to realize before experiencing the sun-parched steppes of Kordofun, 
where surface water docs not exist in the dry season and where wella are fow and 
far between. Rocky hill-sides and arid poaks often hide pleasant valleys clothed 
with fresh green-leaved trees and shrubs that afford fair pasturage for camels and 
goats. Where the vegetation looks brightest a hole dug a few feet in the shingly 
soil will assuredly yield water, and places where the water lies on the surface 
throughout the year are not unknown, One such fila was described in glowing 
terms by an inhabitant of Sinkat as holding enough water for the whole world to 
drink from. Tt was a pretty enough little pool under the shadow of a great 
rock, Instead of the number of people and cattle who might have been expected 
to have gathered there by anyone who had seen the people collected around similar 
surface pools in northern Kordofan, only three or four men and women were found 
watering their goats sd sheep and filling skins with drinking water with which 
‘they loaded their camels and donkeys. To obtain this it was only necessary to dig 
about a foot deep in the shingle by the side of the pool, and although the dry 
season was half over it was evident that numerous other wadies were still yielding 
water. Stonecrops, salvia and a plant resembling sea-holly grew in scattered 
clumps. Higher up were wide plains where the ariel fed on the dry grass that 
grew among the thorn bushes and lilinceous plants bearing clusters of red waxy 
flowers Here stiff, candelabra-like euphorbias characterized the seene, Riding 
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‘along stony passes, valleys and hill-sides clothed with soft green grass may be seen 
now and again, Further south the pasturage is more luxuriant, indeed, in March, 
1911, the hills. round Khor Gamarota wore all covered with fine sweet grass, the 
music of running water (due, it was said, to an unusually large rainfall on the 
‘Abyssinian slopes) was heard in the Kiciran, and at Asserara Derheib the ground 
‘was carpeted with trefoil and sweet-scented heliotrope, Between the hills and the 
sea lies the maritime plain, in plaoes bare salt marshes, but more generally covered 
with course grass making a good grazing ground for camels. As a rule in the Sudan 
{pastoral tribes and even clans with territory of their own may not stray beyond 
their own horders, but in this part the knowledge that water may be found nearly 
overywhere allows a certain freedom of movement, Forinstance, Gebel Erkowit is in 
the territory of the Sherab division of the Hadendoa, but owing to the extremely 
cold woathor the Sherab descended with their camels to the coastal plain in the 
‘spring of 1911, and another section, whose grass had been exhausted, eame to 
Erkowit to graze their cattle, the Sherab making no objection. ‘Thus, intor-tribal 
strifo on account of wells and grazing grounds is not at all common, nor do the 
people need to move in large numbers in order that the women, cows, and goats 
tay be within reasonable distance of the known water supply of the district, On 
the coustal plain the water is brickish, hence women who do not like camel's milk 
usually stay on the hills. 

Except at places like Sinkat, where the inhabitants have almost given up their 
nomad life, tents are usually seen in groups of three or four, Tn the dry season 
somo of the men tnust take the camel herds to the best and widest pastures, many: 
of the horamen of the Hadendoa (especially of the Shorab and Bishariab divisions) 
going to the coastal plain, and the Ashraf and the Artega to the green hills south 
of the Khor Baruka, while their families move about in «mall groups, erecting tents 
that vary in size according to the length of their proposed sojourn, which, of course, 
is regulated by tho amount of pasturage for their cattle, Where the halt is 
likely to be for a few days only a tent of three or four muts is enough, or even a 
rider shelter may suffice. ‘There will be a rough zariba for the young goats and 
sheep, or they must be brought inside the tent at night, Dead euphorbia stems 
Afford excellent protection when driven into the earth in « semi-circle and slanted so 
that their light wood forms both walls and a half-dome roof. Such shelters are built 
wide for the cattloand are further strengthened at night with thorn. Smaller oiteles, 
forming real huts in which the people live, are sometimes seen, and in these cases 
tents are dispensed with altogether, Many such enoampments wherein the people 
were likely to stay till the end of the dry season were seen on the Erkowit slopes, 

Further south in w dry river bed the Beni Amer had taken advantage of 
place where the wet season torrent had cut a bay, leaving 0 cliff-like bank some 
10 feet: high; this natural shelter was improved with mats, wood and thorn, and 
three families had settled there for the dry season. ‘The pasturage in this neigh- 
Yourhood was unusually good, and though this particular ‘ior was no longer 
Yielding water, there was a plentiful supply im another valley not more than 

‘You. XLII. 2h 
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Smiles distant, In the same locality those who possessed sufficient mats had erected 
fairly commodious tents, : 
‘The tribes inhabiting the area under consideration may be divided into three 
groups :— 
) The Bisharin, extending for some 80 miles south of the Egyptian boundary, 
and occupying a strip of territory stretching along the right bank of the 
Athara, 
(i) The Hadendoa, comprising a number of closely allied tribes of which the 
Hailendoa is the strongest and test known. Including the Amara, the 
Nurab, the Ashraf and the Artega, the country of the Hadendoa extends 
south and east of the Bisharin territory as far ax Tokar and the Khor 
Baraka, Scattered groups of Hadendoa are found among the hills to the 
south of this her, though here the Beni Amer so predominate that the 
country must be considered to belong to them. East of the Khor Baraka 
and its main tributary the Khor Langeb the country belongs to the 
Hadendea, who stretch south-west to the Abyssinian border in the 
neighbourhood of Kassala, 


(ii) The Beni Amer, who occupy the country south of the Khor Baraka and 
extend into Eritrea, where they are one of the most important elements 
in the population, 


‘The Bisharin and Hadendos (and allied tribes) speak a Hamitic language called 
To Bedawi, the Beni Amer speak a Semitic language known as Tigre, Except for 
4 few hours spent in the company of some Bisharin sailors from the neighbourhood 
of Dangouab! I have no first-hand knowledge of this trite, but my conversation with 
these men, supplemented by information given me by Mr. C. Crossland, enables ne 
to stato confidently that the social organization and general culture of the Bisharin 
‘and Hadendoa are identical in all essentials. Further, in spite of the difference in 
Janguage, the habits of the Beni Amer and Hadendoa are practically identical, 
although the latter are, on the whole, a fiereer, wilder people than the Beni Amer, 
‘whose manners appear to have been softened by the same Semitic cultural influence 
that has given them a Semitic language. 

The Bisharin and tribes of the Hadendoa group are extremely democratic, and 
this, uo doubt, is fostered by the independence resulting from their mode of life, a8 
well as from their consciousness of a common origin? By all accounts the 


* Dongonab is on the Red Sea const, in the neighbourhood of Mahommed Gul. 

* Te in uid that the nation is descended from one Hadat, whose grave on the bauk of tho 
Khor Amet is still recoguized. Her husband wat one Mohammed Barakwin, from the other 
side of the Red Sea, and.a deacondant of Abbas, Mahorumed’s uncle. Her seven sons gave rise 
to seven of the divisions of the Hadenidoa, namely, Gamilab, Guthatab, Hamdab, Amirab, 
‘Wellaliab, Samaraidoab aud Shebodinat, The sons of the founders of these divisions married 
‘the daughters of the land and from these unions sprang the Hadendoa uation. This legend 
Illustrates two interesting pointe; the traditional origin of the tribe from a woman agrees with. 
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Hadendou would, if the necessity arose, yield ready obedience to the head of the 
Wellaliab division in the neighbourhood of Kassala, who is recognized as the old 
hereditary paramount sheykh of the Hadendoa. But the local sheykhs who, in 
some cases at Teast, owe their position to the Government, do not seem to be 
greatly reverenced, unless they are also men of distinction in religious matters, 
when they aay wield very real influence, as in the caso of Sidi Hassan of Tokar, 
‘who ig looked up to as a fiki and whose invocations, when muttered over a knot he 
is tying, are believed to be of undoubted efficacy. The social organization of ‘the 
tribes consists of a number of divisions (called by the Hadendoa alana) 
with patrilineal descent and with territorial limits more or less strictly fixed. In 
spite of the latter there is a very considerable degree of give and take in the 
amangements made for the pasturege and watering of the Mocks, and while the 
boundaries of each division are known, they are by no means strictly adhered to in 
practice, This applies even to such large unite ns tribes, for the Hadendon allow 
the Amara to graze their beaste freely over their lands for no other reason than 
that the territory of the Amira is inconveniently small in relation to the number 
of their flocks and herds. The Amara and the Hadendoa divisions in the 
neighbourhood of Sinkat and those around Suakim, in other words the strongest 
‘and most advanced divisions of the tribe who have long been’ subject to foreign 
influence, practise some cultivation, using the land at the edge of the kor, or even 
within it when no other ia available ; on the other hand, some of the more isolated, 
and backward divisions living among the hills inland in the neighbourhood of the 
Ttalian frontior have absolutely no cultivated Jand, Such divisions, of which the 
Bedawib and Sinkatkenab may be taken as examples, are in many respects far more 
Dackward and uncontaminated by. foreign (Arabic) cultural intluence than the 
condition of the mass of the tribe would & priori suggest. 

‘The Bedawib do not cultivate at all and it is said that they would not touch 
rain even if it were given to them so that they live almost entirely on will and 
iueat, ‘They have no camels! their tents are small, poor and rough, and thelr 
‘weapons are the spear, curved dagger and circular shield. ‘Tho sword, which under 
‘Arab influence has penetrated everywhere throughout the non-Negro portion of 
the Sudan, is scarcely known among them. 

Although Thave written of the Bedawib as though they undoubtedly elonged 
to the Hadenidon group, their politieal position tends at first to make their relation- 
ship obscure. ‘Thus, they speak both Tigre and To Bedawi, and both Hadendoa 
‘and Beni Amer unite in regarding them as their inferiors, though the latter 






what is maid by medizevall Arab historians concerning the matrilineal succession and matriarchal 
habite of the Beja, andthe dragging in of a descendant of the prophet aa xncestor iTlustrates the 
marked tendoney which all these tribes exhibit to glorify everything Arabian, mo matter how 
remotely connected with Meco. Tshall have occasion to refer to both these matters again in 
this paper, meanwhile, it ix suficient. to note that the Hadendos call themselves Arabs” and 
‘of a number of Arab tribes by their tribal names or eometimes call them Bedu. 

1 Although the Bedawib live south of the desert zone, their country is well adapted to the 

‘caine, which is most highly valued by the surrounding tribes. 





Qn2 
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aocentuate this far more than the former, calling them tigri and speaking of them 
almost as slaves, though they admit that they could never sell them Various 
accounts are given of the origin of the Bedawib, According to some they are 
degenerate Beni Amer who have learnt to speak Hadendoa by contact, often hostile, 
with the latter ; other accounts speak of them as a people of composite origi 
formed largely by the fusion of broken men and escaped slaves, Another opinion 
is that they area sort of inferior Hadendoa, and this was perhaps the general view 
takon by members of the most northern tribes, the Hadendoa and Artega, with 
whom the matter was discussed, I have little doubt that this view is, broadly 
speaking, correct; the build and physiognomy of those Bedawib with whom I eame 
in contact convinced me that they belonged to the Hadendoa stock, Tt was 
admittod by my best informant? that at one time, long ago, the Bedawi had their 
own chief and were in an independent position, so that considering their 
appearance and language there is no reason why they should not be looked upon as 
outliers of the Hadendos, who haye acquired a knowledge of the Tigre language 
from contact with the Beni Amer, No doubt there has been considerable pressure 
from the south leading to the overlapping of the most northern Beni Amer and the 
‘most southern Hadendos groups. My experience suggests that the greater part of 
the evidence for this must be sought among the Tigre-speaking tribes rather than 
among those speaking To Bodawi, for in the list of eighteen main divisions of the 
Beni Amer given me by Saleh Idris, seven are given as Tigre-speaking, six as speak- 
ing To Bedawi, and five as using both languages. ‘This list includes Bedawib, the 
Sinkatkenab, and the Tabet; the first two being considered to belong to the 
Hadendoa group. This view is supported by « remark of Makrizi that Suakim 
Was inhabited by Hass, whom he calls Khasa just as the Arabs do at the present 
day? 

Democratic feeling, so strong among the Hadendoa, is weaker among the Beni 
Amer, who diffor from their northern neighbours in that they are @ nation that has 
arisen from a number of politically distinct elements, rather than a people formed 
by the cohesion of a number of closely related divisions, Thus from the national 
standpoint the Beni Amer are less homogeneous than the Hudendoa and kindred 
Uribes, for they include a number of To Bedawi-speaking or bilingual communities, 
whose physique and appearance betoken northern rather than southern origin. 
‘These communities have, in fact, been subdued by the northward advance of the 
‘Tigre-speaking trikes* so that it is not surprising to find that among the Beni Amer 











1 ‘Tigeiisalso the torm applied by the nobility ofthe Bogoe—a Hamitic people of Abyssinia — 
to the mnss of the tribe, abont double themselves in mimber, who stand to them somewhat in 
the position of vamals (i. Munzinger, Sitter wnd Mecht der Bogv, yp. 43-47), 
ea Sate Hi a dey an of Agi, clowly connected with the ralig fay of the 

mer, 

? Quatremdre, Mémoires ser I Egypte, IL, p. 155, 

‘The Beni Amer call thtir language Hla, which is also the mme of their strongest 
ais T have heard this term loosely applied to include the two numerically powerfal 
divisions Beitmala and AGenda, 
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certain divisions rank far above others, and: it is no exaggeration to speak of the 
highest of these us forming an aristocrucy.! 

The following table shows some of the chief physical charagters, of these 
closely allied tribes which are capable of being expressed in figures : 











| No, | OL NL FL | Statare. 
Bisharin? ...) 78 | 79°00 7008 rosie | 1650 
Hadendoa ..., 54 | 7639-426 | 7158467 | 9278456 | 167645 











Beni Amer*.,,| 31 | 4704-32 | 7052 9212449 | 164345 
pe ee ee 

“The most striking feature of these figures is the steady rise in cephalic index 
from 74°7 in the south (Beni Amer) to 79 in the north (Bisharin), 

‘The absolute measurements afford valuable confirmatory evidence of the 
nature of the change, and show that whereas the length of the head in the 
Hadundoa is only stightly Jess than that of the Beni Amer, the breadth of the head 
is definitely increased, 








No. | HL HB. NL. | NB 
Y 
Hadendoa —...) 54 | 18997452 | 1451448 5186 96:95 








Beni Amer... 51 | 100:49:4°58 | 
acer) (nities i Ls 
‘The absolute Jength and breadth of the nasal measurements are given for the 
cake of completeness, though their close agreement is probably mot specially 
sigoificant, for, generally speaking, the noses of the two peoples are by no means 
similar in shape, and in some cases present such extremes of variation as are 
shown in Plate XXVII, Figures 1 and-2, and in Plate XXIX, Figures 3 and 4. 
‘There are, in fact, so many more or less well-marked physical differences 
between Hadendoa and Beni Auer that it is not difficult, after a little experience, 
to pick ont by their appearance only the majority of the members of the two tribes 


1 Ab the present time the Nabtal aro the head of the Beni Amer (my information applies 
only to those in the territory of the Auglo-Fgyptian Sudan), and in s loose way which implien 
little more thas the collection of a certain amount of tribute, may be said, L believe, to rule the 
Beni Amer from Aqiq. According to local tradition, the Nabtab attained this postion ot the 
‘expense of the Ballo, the former leaders of the Beni Amer, a people of uncertain origin, none of 
‘whom remain in British territory, though acconting to Munzinger (Qstafrikanizche Stulieny 
1». 287) they still ruled certain territory north of Massaua fifty years ago, 

2 Measured by M. E. Chantre, 2f Recherches Anthropotogiquen en Egypte p, 250, (Lyon 


1904). 
‘These were all genuine Beni Amer, i, all belonged to old and important Tigre-speaking 


divisions, 


14225449 | 5196 3657 
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in a mixed gathering. Broadly speaking, the Haiendoa aro more strongly built 
than the Boni Amer, while « considerable number exhibit Negroid traits, Further, 
the “ Armonoid * or so-called “ Jewish nose is by no means uncommon among them, 
though it is not usual to find it in so exaggerated a form as in the man shown in 
Plate XXIX, Fig.4. In spite of those differences and the rise in cephalic index the 
general biological characters of the two peoples are so similar that there can be no 
doabt that the Hadendos are representatives of the Beni Amer stock modified by 
foreign influence. In support of this view I would specially draw attention to the 
character of the hair, the colour of the skin, and the general conformation of the 
cranium and face. 

No absolute measurements can be given for the Bisharin, as Chantre records 
only indices, but the rise of three or four units in the nasal index is probably of 
Tittle significance. 

Although the Beni Amer are shorter than their northern congeners there is 
no regular rise in stature as there is in cephalic index from south to north, ‘The 
very considerable difference between Beni Amer and Hadendoa is no doubt to be 
explained as a result of miscegenation with the tall Negroes of the Nile Valley. It 
needs only a glance at any considerable gathering of Hadendos to be convinced 
that a8 a people they have absorbed much Negro blood. My impression is that the 
Bisharin are less mixed, but I have seen so few that this must remain a conjecture. 

‘The rise in cephalic index from 747 in the south (Beni Amer) to 79 in 
the north (Bisharin) can only be due to the intrusion of a foreign element. ‘The 
most enthusiustio believer in the modifying effect of environment will scarcely. 
claim effective influence for the slight change of climate between the south and 
north, indeed, what change there is seems to be in the wrong direction, for the 
inhabitants of the somewhat moister hills or hilly uplands are longer headed than 
those of the lower desert country to the north, This foreign element ean scarcely 
be Negroid, for the tall, extremely dolichovephalic Negroids (Shilluk, Dinka, ete.) 
of the Nile Valley cannot be held responsible for the increased tendency to brachy- 
cephaly shown by the Hadendoa and Bisharin, although they probably are the 
cause of the increase in stature noted among the Hadendoa.! 


1 Te in true that this argument dove not suffice to negative influence exerted by the round- 
headed Burun occupying the country immediately north of the Sobat River, nor the 
mesaticephulic Nuba of Southern Kontofun, the two nearest populations showing any degree of 
round-headedness, but there is not the slightest reason to suppose that either of these people 
have affected the Beja, and it would be mere gratuitoan assumption to bring them seriously into 
the argument, Indeed, the geographical difficulties in the way of auy’ considerable contact 
between the two people seem to be insuperable, Further, there is no trace of any cultural drift 
fron these westorn Negroids to the Boja in the east. Similar arguments serve to eliminate the 
‘Pomsibility ofthe comparative round-heaidedness of the northern Beja tribes being dne to influenoe 
exerted by the mesaticephatic brownish-skinned Negroes or Negroida now occupying the 

ile-Congo watershed and ita neighbourhood, With regard to the influence of Negro slaves 
no information was obtained in the Red Sen Province, but among the Kababish, the strongest 
tribe of nomad Arabs in Konlofas, the larger number of female slaves appear’ to be Dinka 
‘while soime come from Dar Fartit. 
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Nor does it seem reasonable to regard Egypt, with its strangely homogeneous 
sedentary population of dolichocephals or low brachyeephals} as responsible for the 
tendency to round-headedness that exists in the Bisharin and Hadendoa. Even 
ifacertain amount of fasion of dolichocephalio Beja and mesaticephalic Egyptian 
te postulated, this could hardly have the effect of raising the cephalic index 
of the Bisharin to 79. ‘To the west lies the Red Sea with a brachyeepbalic 
‘Arab popalation occupying the Hejaz and the Yemen* At Grst sight it would 
seom that it is these brachycephals who are responsible for the mesaticephaly of 
the Bisharin and the plausibility of this view appears to be enhanced when it is 
remembered that there has been continnal traffic between the opposite coasts of 
the Red Sea. Yet on careful examination it appears that there are difficulties 
in the way of accepting this ides. Where Semite (Arab) and Hamite have mixed, 
tho latter have ever adopted the language of the former, and when mixed peoples 
havearisen Ithink it ean be said that they are more Arab than Hamite. Tt is clear 
that nothing of this sort has happened in the Red Sea Provinco of the Sudan. 
Except in the neighbourhood of the towns, Arabic has not made progress anon 
any of the Beja tribes who have kept their own language and such of their old 
‘cultural peouliarities as were not summarily rejected because they were opposed 
slam, Since the round-headed influence under consideration did not come from 
the east, south, or west ir is necessary to consider whether it may not have come 
from the north, and on examination everything seems to favour this view. In the 
north there isa roundsheaded Armenoid population which, as Eliot Smith has 
suggested, exerted a profound influence on Egypt from the earliest times, This 
population once having begun to press eouth, would probably exert an even 
freator influence on the eastern side of the Red Sea, beoause this aren is nearer its 
Homeland, and could never have been capable of supporting a native population 
comparable in sizato thatoceupying the Valley of theNile. Iefollows that the brachy- 
cephals who influenced the northern Beja were these same Armenoid intruders, and 
this explains the ovourrence ofthe so-called “Jewish " nose which, asalready stated, 
is by no means uncommon among the Hadendoa, while no instance was noted among, 
the Beni Amer. ‘There are no data available which allow of any precise estimate 
being formed of the time when these foreigners entered the country, but the 
paintings of the Asmn on the walls of the rock tombs at Beni Hasan indicate that 


+ @.8 Myers, “Contributions to Egyptian Anthropology,"in the Journ. Roy. Axihrop, nat. for 
the years 1903 to008, ‘These papers contain a large nuraber of measurements, 6g. 136 men of 
Kise and Girgu Provinces give an average cephalic index of 1413 23 (Journ. Roy. Anthrop. 
Init, vol. xxx, 1906, p. 230). 

3s "The cephalic index of seventeen males from the Yemen works out at 6318 = 73; twelve 
rales from the Hejaz give 7025. These averagesare calculated from the Sguresgiven by Moshi, 
‘Sulla Anthropologia degli Arabi,"in Archivio per Antropologia et la Etnologia, vol xxxvi 1007. 
Mfr, G. Wyman Bury hat published photographs of a number of hillmen from Southern 
‘Arabia (The Land of Ui, London, 1911)... These show that many of hissubjects have pronounced. 
‘Armenoid noses, sock as might be expected ‘Yo nceompany round-headedness due to northern 
influence, cf. specially plates facing pp. 233 ‘and 296, the subject of the latter closely resembles 
the pronounced type of Hailendos shown in Plate XXIX, Figs Sand 4, 
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strangers with the most pronounced type af Armencid physiognomy were received 
‘in Egypt ns early as the twelfth dynasty. In this painting the four men following 
the chief are armed with bows, spears, and throwing-sticks ; since they carry the 
latter perhaps they may-be regarded as dwellers in: the Eastern Desert, though 
this is not Professor Petrie’s view, for he considers that their rich clothing 
indicates that they come from a country less sterile than the Red Sea desert and. 
would connect them with Northern Arabia, Yet, during the twelfth dynasty, when 
these Armenoids were being receivel in Egypt, Egyptian artists less than 50 
tiles south of Beni Hasan were recording with unsurpassed fidelity the appearance 
ofcontemporary desert men uncontantinated by Armenoid inffuence. | Mr. A, M. 
Blackman hae recently copied a number of representations of these people from 4 
tomb chapel at Meir on the west bank of the Nile some 30 miiles north of Assiut; 
‘and photograph of the best preserved of these paintings has been published by 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund. Owing to the kiniiness of thie Committee of the 
Fund and of Mr. Blackman Tam able to give » reproduction of this photograph so 
that no long description is necessary... It will be seen at ouice that the figure 
(Plate XXX, Fig. 1), which T regard as one of the most successful examples of racial 
Portraiture standing to the credit of Egyptian artists, represents a Beja. The long 
thin figure and limbs, with broad chest, narrow flanks, and almost retracted 
abdomen are no doubt conventional and exaggeratéd representations of the 
characteristics of the pastoral desert men as they appeared to the agricultural 
Fgyptians, bur there can be no criticism of the splendid naturaliam of the lined 
face, the thin pointed nose and the mop of hair projecting over the forehead, and. 
standing out stifly over the whole head to the nape of the neck. The bearil is the 
usual chin tuft of the Beja tribes. 

From what has been said it is obvious that while the Bisharin haye been most 
‘modified by the foreign round-headed element, the Beni Amer are the least 
influenced, so that, broadly speaking, their physical characters iaay be taken to be 
{hose of the original Beja inhabitants of the Eastern Desert. 

Summarizing their physical characteristics it may be said that they are 


darker and presente some chade of lnown-black. The hair is usually cusly, in 
Some instances it certainly might be described as wavy, but the method of hair 
Greieing adopted tends to make difficult an exact désctiption of its condition, 
Often, a8 is everywhere common amongst wearers of turbans, the head is shaved. 
Where the hair is very tightly curled or approaches the woolly, this is to be 
regarded us evidence of Negro admixture, and’ indeed in these eases there is 
Renerally other physical evidence of Negro influence. “The development of hair on 
the body varies considerably, often there is none on the chest, but a considerable 
quantity maybe present. ‘The face is usally long and oval, or approaching the 


* Arhavlogica! Ripert of the Egyptian Exploration Fen, 911-1912, Plate Vil, 
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oval in shape; the jaw is often lightly built, which with the presence of a rather 
pointed chin may tend to make the upper part of the face appear disproportionately 
broad. ‘The nose is well shaped and thoroughly Caucasian in type and form, 
excopt ii those individuals, comparatively few in number, in whom Negroinfiuence 
may be suspected. ‘The hair on the face is sparse, slight side-whiskers, moustache, 
and ohin-tnft beard are the rule, Jeaving the area between the lower lip and the 
chin bare, while there is also some considerable space between the whiskers and 
the moustache, Occasionally when the facial hair tends to outgrow these limits 
shaving may be resorted to in order to reduce the beard to the usual type. Not 
amcommonly, especially in the younger men, the-whole:face is. shaved. A 
comparison of Figs. 4 ani 5 of Plate XXX will show the resemblance of the chin 
tuft of the present day Beja to the beard of the protodynastic Egyptians, Fig, 4 
Veing a drawing from the photograph of an ivory head found at Hierakoupolis 
‘The genoral resemblance of the Beja to some ancient Egyptians will, think, be 
appreciated on comparing the photograph reproduced in Fig. 3, Plate XXX, 
with that of the Turin statue of Rameses IL, (Plate XXX, Fig. 2). 

‘The skull is moderately long and not particularly high; in the Hadendoa 
ekulls, to which reference is made later, the height is less than the breadth, In 
shape the skull is a more or less’ well-flled pentagon or oval often showing a very 
notable prominence of the occipital region. ‘This is especially common and clearly 
marked in the less well-filled skulls and is often to be appreciated by the hand as 
a definite bulge in the calvaria when it earndt-be detected by the eye owing-to the 
‘mop of hair. In some instances it appears that'this projection is only relative and 
is, in fact, an expression of a marked supra-occipital flattenitig, Turning to the 
skulls already referred to, although they are‘not Negroid they exhibit certain 
primitive characters. The supra-orbital ridges are absent, or only very slightly 
developed, the nares may open directly upon the eanine fosse, and there may be 
slight amount of subuasal prognathism. ‘The jaw is usually slight with a short 
broad ascending ramus and a broad shallow sigmoid notch. ‘The eoronoid process 
is, for the most part, slightly or moderately developed #0 that the notch has some~ 
what the shape of a short bow or well-ourved throwing-stick with equal limbs. Tn 
two instances, however, the process and the notch are of a different type; in these 
the process is taller, its anterior margin has « forward curve, the notch is narrower, 
and as a result tends to assume more the form of a fish-hook with a somewhat open 
bend than that of a bow or throwing-stick. 

So far the comparisons made have all been within the Baja group, but 
consideration of the physical characters of the Beni Amer detailed above indicates 
thot these people closely resemble the predynastic Egyptians and cortain of the 
people dating from predynastic times onwards to about 2000 nc., whose remains 
have been found in lange numbers in Lower Nubia between Aswan and Korosko, 











} Hierakonpolis,1, Plate VI, Fig. 4. I am indebted to Professor Petrie for permission to 
lee drawing as well as for the print of the statne of Rameses II, reproduced on the 
same pl 
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‘The following table brings out some of these similarities, correotions of 














HL HB. 
Beni Amer (C.G.8) 9, BL 1835 13875 
Earliest predynastio Egyptians | 45 1848 1315 
from Naga-ed-Deit! 
Naqadag? ... wr anf 189, 18513 13487 
Tato predynastio Egyptians (Mac- | 125 = 1333 
Ivar 
Early dynastic from Nubia, Group A*| 91 1830 as 
(8: 
Middle Nubian, Group C 60 1818 18805 
(58) 
21ST laa Rt alat atin lc ane 1830 1340 
(117) 














7 mm, for the length and 8:5 mm. for the breadth haying been applied to the 
averages of the Beja (living) to make the absolute measurements of the length 
and breadth of their heads comparable with thoso taken on the skeleton, while 
for the same reason two units have heen deducted from the cranial indioes of the 
living, 

In stature the Beni Amer and the predynastio Bgyptians stand close together, 
the former measuring about 1°64 m, and the latter 1°63 m* It seems then that 
it is justitiable to regard the Boni Amor, tho least modified of the Baja tribes, as 


1 Elliot Smith and Wood Jones, Archaolapioat Survey of Nubia p. 22. 

¥ Quoted by Eliot Smith and Derry, Archaologioal Sursey of Nubia, p. 23, 

» Pid, Balletin No. 8, p. 20. 

4 Elliot Smith and Deery, op eity p.% 

* Thi pes 

 Tbidy ps 17. A good deal of interest attaches to the figures for the two groups of Middle 
Nubians (Group C) as showing the results of dealing with long series. "The second series 
‘neludes the first, but it is only on considering the additional material that it is soon that 
Groups A and © are identical, 

In subtracting 7 mm, for length and 8° mm. for breadth T have followed Professor Elliot 
Sinith who, as the result of « series of observations on Egyptian torpses, finds that these are 
“the maxima that can safely be deducted from the averages in dealing with Eyyptian material” 
(Archaslogivat Survey of Nubia, Cairo, 1910, vol. ii, p. 25). An the result of investigations on 
ged members of the White race Dr, John H. Andersou, [a s paper which appeared in vol. 31, 
1910, of the Journ. Roy. Antheop, Dnaty suggests that about 9 mm, should be subtracted from 

~ both length and breadth. 

© arehotagiout Surety of Nubia, wo. ti, p. 10. 
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the modern representatives of the old predynastic Egyptian (and Nubian) stock, 
and it further appears that the modification undergone by the latter during a period 
of some 7,000 of more years is extremely small. 

‘An examination of a stnall series of Hadendos skulls, now in the Royal College 
of Surgeons, affords nothing but confirmation of the view that these Beja tribes are 
closely related to the proto-Egyptians.' Owing to the courtesy of Professor Karl 
Pearson and Dt. Derry I have been able to compare these with « number of the 
Yrgnda skulls and also a few sent to this country by the members of the 
“Archiwologieal Survey of Nubia, Comparing the Hadendoa with the Naqada skulls 
it is at once obvious that thore is the olosest resemblance in general appearance and 
Diologioal characters, with this reservation, that the Hadendoa crania are, 
generally speaking, rther better filled than are the Naqada skulls that. I have 
handled. 

‘This conclusion is further borne out on comparing the photographs of the 
skulls and jaws (only three of the latter) figured in Miss C. D. Fawoett’s paper on 
the Nagada crania? In individual instances the resemblance is astonishingly 
close, thus @ skull numbored 1417, though less well filled, is very Tike Hadendox 
No, 5 and even more closely resembles Hadendoa No. 6, So, too, Naqada 1505, 
though slightly mote massive, is very like Hadendoa No. 1. The jaws ate so 
similar that it is no exaggeration to say that they might have come from a single 
family burial ground. In all thoro is the rather weak hone dovelopment, the short 
‘broad ramus, and the wide shallow sigmoid notch. 

‘The Hadendon skulls also closely resemble some of the Nubian C group skulls 
shown to me by Dr. Derry. Lwould expecially refer to 76/87 female which, though 
Jongor (Ls 188, B, 180) thin Hadondoa No, 1, closely resembles the latter, while 
87/30, a femalo skull. which hs the appearance of « malo, is very: like Hadondox 
No, 3, both bsing good examplos of the proto-Bgyptinn (predynastio) type* 

T may emphasizo this similarity in type by quoting Elliot Sinith’s description 
‘of the eatliost known inhabitants of Upper Egypt. ‘These “ were a people slightly 
bolow the average sizo of mankind, ‘Their muscular development was 0 focble 
that it frequently becomes '« very difficult problem to determine to which sex an 
fsolated skull or long bone belonged. ‘Their physical characteristics exhibit, « 


5 Teonsider theae skulls male because they were obtained under circumstances that make it 
‘almost cortain that they are 20, thotigh the appearance of some of them ia mich ax would render 
fesing diffent or even imposible. A description and the chief measurements of these skulle 
“are given atthe end of this paper. 

+ Tn only two of he Hladendoaskalla have the jaw Thoves been preveryed, but (here aro other 
jaws available for examination. Two of these appear to be of a different type (Armenot, 
ignoring these, what T have said above hols good of the remaining, 

3 Meamremente do not bear out the close resemblances between the Havtendoa, Naqada, 
land Nubian (C group) sll, which are readily detected by the eye, doubtless because the 
umber of Hadendoa akulls ie too amall for fuir comparison ; for the same reason there fs» 
discrepancy between the figures obtained from living Hadendoa and from the skeletal material 
derived from this tribe, 
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remarkable degree of homogeneity. ‘Their hair was dark brown or black, and either 
straight or wavy, withont the slightest suspicion of any Negro characteristics, In 
the men there was the seantiest development of facial hair, except on the chin, 
where a tuft was found recalling that seen in the conventional portraits of the 
later dynastic Egyptians, “There are many other features of the skeleton 
and soft parts which are quite distinctive of these people, but I. shall 
refer only to two or three points to illustrate my meaning, These people 
hhnd Jong, narrow heads with an exceptionally narrow forehead and prominent 
cociput, so that the skull, when viewed from above,-presents a characteristic form, 
Which Professor Mucalister has aptly termed ‘coffin-shaped.’ ‘The face was @ 
moderately long and narrow ellipse ; the noso was broader and especially flatter 
than that of the European, without, however, being definitely Negroid, the 
horizontally placed, elliptical orbits were often decidedly flattened, and the chin 
‘was almost always pointed." 

Under the title Crania Habessinion (Rome, 1912) Dr. Sergio Sergi has recently 
published the results of his careful study of the long series of Tigre skulls collected by. 
Schweinfurth and sent to Berlin, A glance at the plates shows that these skulls 
belonged to a people having the’sane general cranial type as the Beja, and 
although only seven mandibles ure figured it can be seen that the majority of these 
atv ‘of the proto-Egyptian type: Nevertheless, some of the skulls ‘are decidedly 
higher and rounder, a total of 94 adult skulls of both sexes giving 6 brachycephals 
and 29 mesaticepbals? Some such result as this might be expected in view of 
Schvweinfurth’s account of the northern Abyssinians, “The North Abyssinians oF 
‘Tigri are in any case a very mixed race’... . Although have paid attention 
to thonsands T have alvays failed to find a single common feature, a 
characteriatic peculiarity in their appearance, by which, in the majority of, cases, 
they might be distinguished from the other . . . . races of this district, for 
instance, the Hamitic . . . . Habab,and Beni Amer. ‘The one thing in 
vommon binding them together is their speech, « branch of the old 
Goer... 

‘This account suggests that the Tigre-speaking natives of Aby 
mixed than the Boni Amer of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and th 
‘on examining such of the measurements given by Sergi as are comparable with 
those taken by myself on the living, Even a cursory glance at the following table 
shows that the Tigre stand closer to the Hadendoa than to the Beni Amer, and to 
oth theso Beja tribes than to the longer-headed Kababish whose HB, and ,B, are 
both slightly in excess of those of the Beni Amen.* 








+ Eliot Smith, The People of Egypt (Adidress to Cairo Scientific Society, 1900), p. 8, 

* Op. cit, p. 1% ‘The CAL. for themates (69)ineluding apparently four inmaature subjects ia 
742, for the females (25) 741. 

* Latter from Schwoinfurth to the Berlin Anthropalogical Society transetibed by Setgi, ops 
city pp. Land 2 

“The Kababish are a nomad Arab tribe, ef: in/rh p 637 et ag. It may be sugyested that 
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Beni Amer (61) 1834 iss7 | 12084 
Tigre (65) | 1836 1962 

Hadendoa (54) Ser) eid em 2820 1366 

Kabubiah (24) 18601 18586 | 1997 





a 


‘The facial (bizygomatic) breadth has been included because this measurement is 
taken between two definite subeutancous bony arches over which the skin does not 
tend to roll, so that if the average thickness of the cutancous tissues wore known 
and a correetion applied the figures obtained would probably be as reliable as those 
for head length and head breadth. Tn the table the HLL. and H.B. of the living 
have beon reduced by 7 and 8:5 mm, respectively, and the FB, by 7 mm, in order 
to make them comparable with the measurements taken on the Tigre skulls, 
T have not ventured to make wo of the faoial or upper facial lengths on 
‘acoount of the much greater difficulty in taking these measurements on the 
living, 

Snmmiing up the information given in the tables and collating it with what 
thas boon said of the biological characters of the skulls and heads of the peoples 
under consideration it may bo stated — 


(i) In their biological characters the heads of Beni Amer and Hadendoa are 
essentially similar, both closely resembling those of the proto-Egyptians 
and some of the loss modified stocks which have arisen by the action of 
foreign influence upon thom. But while the crania of Bent Amer and 
Hadondoa are so nearly alike in length that they may be said to bo 
identical in this respect, they show a difference in breadth sufficient to 
raisg the cephalic index of the Hadendos by nearly two units. Judging 
by their skulls the ‘Tigre of Abyssinia, though they speak the same 
Jangungo as the Beni Amer, are less nearly related to them than to the 
Hadendoa. 


the increased fueial breadth of the ‘Tigre, Hadeudos, and Kababiah is due to the greater amount 
‘of foreign blood (Armenoid and Negro) in these tribes. 

{Tho correstions for HLL. and HB. are thove given by Elliot Smith (p, 696, footnote), 
that for F.B. is suggested by the figures quoted by H. vou Eggeling in PAyriognomia wut 
‘Schidet (Sona, 1911). ‘The author gives tho average thicknow of the oft tissues over the highest 
Point of the zygoma of twenty-one well-nourished male Europeans (presumably Germans) a 
433 mm. I should expect rather smaller figure for the Beja and kindred peoples, and have 
accordingly subtracted 7 mm, from the average of the measuremonts taken on the living. 
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(fi) While the noses of the two peoples scarcely differ in length and breadth 
they are different in character in a large number, perhaps in a 
majority, of individuals, 

(ii) Tho Hadendoa are considerably taller than the Beni Amer, they certainly 
show more foreign (presumably northern Armenoid) influence than the 
latter, and probably more Negro influence. 

(iv) The genetic relationship that all these facts imply is confirmed in a 
remarkable way by measurements, 


‘The Beni Amer, the most dolichocephalio of modern Beja, stand yery close to 
the earliest predynastic Egyptians and the Nubians of Groups A (early dynastic) 
and C (Middle Nubian). In skull breadth the measurements are #0 close that they 
may be, taken as identical. ‘Tho increased breadth which distinguishes the 
Hadendoa from the Beni Amer and which, judging from Chantre’s indices, is carried 
still further in the Bisharin (C1. 79), is paralleled ty the considerable 
increase in breadth, with only slight and inconstant increase in length, which ooours 
in Fgypt in passing from early predynastic (HB, 131°5) and late predynastic 
(H.B, 1335) through Nagada (HB. 13487) to the Old Kingdom (Giza skulls 
HLB, 189-02) and the Middle Kingdom (Naga-ed-Deir skulls HB, 138°0%), 

Tt seems therefore legitimate to conclude that the Beja are essentially similar 
to the old proto-Egyptians and that they represent this stock to-day, its least 
modified members being the Beni Amer, while the rise in head breadth in the 
‘Hadendoa and Bisharin is due to the influonce of the same relatively round-headed 
race that increased the breadth of the skulls of the proto-Egyptians. ‘The increase 
in stature of the Hadendos, and to a less extent of the Bisharin, is doubtless owing 
to this same influence, but it is possible that it may be due in part to Negro 
(Nilotie) influence, 


‘The Barabra, 

‘Tho origin of the inhabitants of Nubia, the Barabra or Berberines, is by no 
means clear. Perhaps this is in part due to the confusion introduced into the 
problem by Frederick Maller and Keane, who have insisted on applying linguistic 
criteria to determine the ethnological position of the Barabra. Miller erected a 
Nuba-Fulah group of languages to include the Barabra dialects and Fulah. Keane 
rejected this view, almost with scorn, but, on account of similarities in the language, 
or some of the languages, spoken in Northern and Central Kordofan to those spoken 
by the Barsbra, did not hesitate to proclaim the essential unity of the Barabra and 
the tall black Negro hillmen of Kordofan, in spite of the fact that Lepsius, who bas 


"From measurements on material in the Cairo School of Medicine dating from the fourth 
to the sixth dynasties, qnoted by Elliot Sauith and Wood Jones in the Avehaolozical Survey of 
Nubia (1907-1008), vol. i p. $7. 

¥ Elliot Smith and Derry, Archeclogieat Serevy of Nubia, Bulletin No. 6, p. 20, 
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made an exhaustive study of the Berberine dialects, traces the Barabra to the 
‘Wawat, a people mentioned over and over again in records dating from the time 
of the Pyramid-builders to that of the Ptolemies, ‘The confusion may have been 
increased by the similarity of tho names Nuba and Nubia! In any case it is nob 
dificult, in the light of fuller knowledge of the Nuba themselves and of the history 
of Kordofan, to explain the similarities in language which misled Keane. A auch 
greater difficulty which must Le faced is the repeated reference on the Egyptian 
monuments to Negroes in Nubia at a time when, as shown by the excavations con- 
dueted by the members of the Nubian Archeological Survey, the inhabitants of 
Nubia, though they may have exhibited some Nogroid traits, wore by no means 
Negroes, or even frankly Negroid, I shall return to these matters Iater, meanwhile 
‘a comparison of somo of tho indices yielded by the presont-day Barabra and the 
Nuba of Kordofan will show at a glance how dissimilar are these two people. 






N, Stature, 









No. 











Barabrat ... =| 80 1659 8042 101-58 1690" 
Nubot .. +s] 82 7660 9708 | 8172 1723 
(#28) | C68) | (C83) | CED) 





‘Although ‘tho eephalio indies are almoat identical the differences in the nasal 
‘and facial indioes of the two pooples are’ both striking and significant, ‘These 
differences are bore ont by & whole sories of physical characters not susceptible to 
expression by. measurement. The Nuba is stoutly built, musoular, und eo dark 
skinned that he may be called black; the Barabra is of slight, oF more commonly, 
media build, not partioularly muscular, and in kin colour varios from a yellowish 
tow cbooolate brown, ‘Tho hair of the Nuba is invariably woolly, that of the 
Varubra, though approaching tho Negro in individaal instances, is commonly curly 
or wavy, and may be almost straight, while the features of the Darabra ure not 
‘uncommonly absolutely non-Negroid. 

‘Thus, there ean be no doubt that the two peoples are essentially different in 
physical characters, and the same holds good on the cultural side. ‘The Barabra 
scar their faces in the manner common to the Beja and riverain tribes of so-called 


1 hia is, ega probably. the origin of the curious confusion in Westermann’s recent book, 


‘The Shilluk People in which the author speaks of Nyakang, the founder of the Shilluk mation, 
‘who caine from the south or pomsibly the west, bringing Nubians” with him (op. eit, p. 143). 

 Chiuntee (Recherches Anthropotogigues en Eiypte). This to bo regretted that this author 
has not published his Sgures, and that he has not always Kept his measurements of the sexes 
Aistinct. Of the 80 Barabra he examined, at least 25 (probably 29) were women. 

8 The stature is the average of seventy males (op. city p. 268). 

4 From measurementa taken by myself (of Journ, Hay, Anthrop, Inst, vol. x}, 1910, pp. 405- 
624) and by Dr. C, 8, Myers (ibid, pp. 141-163), 
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*Ambs”; they circumeize their youths and mutilate their girls but they do not 
cover the bodies of their women with cicatrices, neither do they remove their 
incisor teeth, nor do their women perforate the lower lip in order to wear w lip 
‘ornament, ‘The Nuba do not citcumeize their boys or mutilate their girls, but do 
practise the remaining deformations mentioned in the last sentence. Both make 
pottery, bat the téchuique employed and results wttained are utterly different, 
indeed, the Barabrn pottery still strikingly resembles the Egyptian, and there is 
the clearest evidence that the predynastic tradition in pottery continued in full 
‘swing/as Inte as the eighteonth dynasty in Upper Egypt and Nubia, 

‘This brings us to the greatest diffioulty experienced in placing the Barabra, 
‘namely, the historical; the nature ‘of the difficulty will be appreciated by a brief 
‘statement of the data whioh it is necessary to consider, 

The recent excavations above Aswan, conducted by the members of the 
Axchivologioal Survey of Nubia, show that long ago Nubia was inhabited by a people 
who buried in the sme way as the predynastic Egyptians, while the pottery 
indicates that some at least of these people had a technique closely resembling, 
though not identical with, that of the prehistoric Egyptians? Other graves con- 
tain eories of objects identical in material und manufacture with the contents of 
predynastic graves in Egypt, Further, on physical grounds, Professor Elliot Smith 
‘has identified these early inhabitants of Nubia (Group A) with the prehistoric _ 
Egyptians, These facta strongly suggest, but do not prove, that the Nubians of 
Group A and the predynastic Egyptians were contemporaneous; this is made 
certain, however, hy the discovery of typical late predynastic objects of the finest 
technique and greatest value in early Nubian graves, 

Specimens such ax the double-bird alate palettes and magnificent gold handled 
‘tmuoo recently found in a Nubian graye! bear out early: traditions of contact between 
the two peoples such as that implied by the legend that Horus passed into Nubia 
after conquering Set and there won « great victory, 

Again, in the fitst dynasty, the Palermo Stone records the smiting of a people 
ealled the Troglodytes at Elephuntine, No doubt the contact between the two 
‘pooples increased, and, according to a Ptolemaic tradition, Zoser, the founder of the 
third dynasty, #0 controlled the region of the cataract that he eoulid grant to 
"Khnwn the god of the ontarct at least nominal possession of both sides of the 
river from Elephantine . . . to Twkompso," some 75 or 80 miles above the 
‘eatarnct Yer in the times of the Pyramid-builders the Nubians were sufficiently 
un-Egyptian to be treated as foreigners to be raided without mercy, and it is 
‘recorded in the third dynasty that Snefert brought back from his Nubian campaign 


* For the significance of the mutilation of girls wid cheek-scars ef inyi, pp, 630 and 640. 

* Tam greatly indebted to Mr. C. M. Firth for showing me the speciuens in question, L 
particularly remember one delicately mado bowl with a baff coloured body pon which a 
‘number of aniiaals were painted in bright red, 

2 This mace has been figared by Me, Firth in The Archeologisal Sureey of Nubia Bulletin 
‘No. 7, 1911, p18. 

* Breasted, History of Hzypt, p. 112. 
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7,000 living prisoners and 200,000 large and small cattle Booty of this descrip- 
tion could have been obtained only from a land such as Nubia if Sneferu and his 
generals “eat up” the country at Chaka’s Zulu “eat up” the surrounding peoples. 
Farther, the spoil earried off indicates that Nubia was inhabited by a more or less 
settlod semi-pastoral people who grew catch crops on every inch of cultivable land, 
so Snoferu’s record gives us valuable information concerning the condition of the 
Nubians during the Old Kingdom. 

In the sixth dynasty raids into Nubia alternate with armed trading expeditions. 
Yam, Kan, Teme, Irthet, Mazoi, and Wawat* oocur as naines of places in Nubia 
‘and the chiefs of the three last did homage to King Merenra on his visit to the 
First Cataract 

In this reign Una, an old and tried servant of the royal family, visited the 
First Cataruct with only one war-boat, ‘This is mentioned as a unique oceurrence. 
During a later expedition which lasted a yeur, the chiefs of Irther, Wawat, Yam, and 
Mazoi brought timber to Una with which he built bonts.* In the samo reign 
Harkhuf, a governor of the South, was sent to “explore a road” to Yam; no 
mention is made of fighting. A second expedition sent to Irthet, Mekher and 
‘Toreres returned in eight months laden with gifts, Once more Harkhuf went to 
Yam and found the “chief of Yara going to the land of ‘Temeh as far as the 
western comer of heaven, I went forth after him to the land of Temeh and I 
pacified him, until he praised all the gods for tho king's sake."" After this vigorons 
co-operation with Yam the Egyptians traversed the land of Yam to Irthet and 
returned through Sethu and Wawat on the eastern bank, everywhere Teaving the 
tribes at peace and reaching Egypt with 300 asses laden with incense, ebony, heknu, 
{oil}, geain, panther skins, ivory, throwing-aticks, and “every good product" All 


4 Palermo Stone, of: Breasted, Ancient Record, T, 148, 

2 Thin anggeition in confirmed by information given me by Profemor Petrio, namely, that 
tuys of tran, ty pillows otuffed with bran, have been found in predynastic tombs. The 
condition of the people may well have been somewhat similar to that of the Nilotio tribes of the 
prevent day, a people predominantly pastoral and depending largely on milk for food, ye 
rowing a certain aniouuit of grain to make beer and to provide food for themselves, it except 
in unueually favourable seasons never producing enough to last them the year through without 
tiinen’of scarcity, which in bad seasous, when there ia little food for the cattle, become periods 
of want or of actual famine. 

7 Trthet han been identified by Maspero as the region from Derr to Dongola, or Upper 
Nubia on the west, Yam ia between Irthet and Aswan or Lower Nubia on the went wide, and 
‘Wawat i» opposite Yam on the enst (Petrie History of nye 1, p- 94). The journey to Yam 
‘and byck oocupied seven months, 

1A stele on the Fock at Aawan records this, the inscription runs: ‘The coming of the king 
himself appearing. behind the hill-country that he might seo tat which is in the hill-sountry, 
While the chiofn of Mazoi, Trthet, and Wawat did obeisance and gave great praise” Breasted, 
Ancient Kecords, 1, 818, 

© Breasted, Ancient Records, 1, 892, 

© Bid, 1, 894. 

+ Ibid, 1, 888-898, 

* Tid, 1, 890, 

You. XLII. 28 
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this trade so impressed the chief of Irthet, Sethu, and Wawat, that he presented 
bulls and small cattle? 

Under Popi TL, Pepi-neklit, who was sent on a campaign against Wawat: and 
Irthet, returned victorions with many living prisoners, He was sent again “to 
pacify these countries” and brought buck the two chiefs of Wawat and Irthet and 
their children with many bulls? Later in the same reign Sebni journeyed south to 
fotch the bolly of his father Mekhu who had died in or beyond Wawat. He has 
reoorded that he went at the head of “a troop of my estate and 100 asses 
Wolifog ohitment, honey, clothing, oil... in erdar to mals protouta dn these 
countries,” Sebni returned from Wawat and Irthet with his father's body and with 
incense, olothing, ivory (one tusk 6 cubits long), hides and “all kinds of gifts from 
these’countries.” 

‘These and other records seem to show that towards the end of the Old 
Kingdom Egypt exercised at least so much control over Lower Nubia that much of 
the country could be safely traversed by small military parties and by strong 
caravans. Nevertheless an enduring peace was not established throughout the 
Jength and breadth of the land and looal difficulties led to the despatch of more 
than one punitive expedition. 

Tn connection with the Pyramid-builders’ expeditions it may be significant 
that it is about the time of the third dynasty that the bones of the Nubians ther 
living above Aswan begin to show definite evidence of Negro admixture’ ‘This 
influx from the south can only have been helped by Snefern’s wasting of the 
country, 40 that from the third dynasty onwards the population that grow up was « 
mixture of early Nubian and dynastic Egyptian with an ever-increasing Negro 
clement, During the time that this mixed population was fusing into a more oF 
Jess common progressively darker type" the poople of Nubia buried their dead in 
graves which, on archeological evidence, are quite distinct from those of the 
Egyptians of the sume and, in fact, every other period.” 

From tho end of the sixth to the establishment of the eleventh dynasty little 
is known of Egyptian history, Tt was a time when domestic strife took the place of 
foreign aggression, the garrisons of the south, if such existed, were withdrawn, and 
Egyptian influence waned south of the cataract, ‘The result may haye been thnt 
the country was left in an impoverished condition with a reduced population in 
fan unsettled state. 

No doubt during this period the wilder feibos south’ ot the ooond Catarsot nob 
‘only continued independent, but exerted pressure on their northern neighbours, who 
‘would be driven into Lower Nubia, perhaps even into Upper Egypt. 

Loe, eit * Ibid, 1, 888 ana 980, 

Ibid, 1, 968-800. 

rohiological Survey of Nubia, Bulletin TIL, p. 22. 

i, Ys 

Ce ptr eee ony oh Pe 


innumerable revolts in Nubia which occurred from the twelfth to the eighteenth dynasty, 
whenever the Pharuoh was strong enough to be concerned with the happenings south of the 
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During these centuries the proooss of fusion of Eyyptian and Negro elements 
continued” until the new hybrid population assumed the remarkably homogeneous 
blend of Egyptian and Negro traits which characterize the Middle Nubian people," 
«4 type whioh, avcording to Elliot Smith, “ seems to have remained dominant in Nubia 
ever since then, for the span of almost 4000 years, which separates the 
‘Middle Empire from the present,”* ‘ 

“As far as we know the eleventh dynasty did not pay much attention to the 
situation in the south, though thereis a mention of “ ships to Wawat," but in the 
twelfth dynasty Nubia is once more the subject of many inscriptions. ‘That 
vigorous riler Amenemhat I hns left the record "T seized the people of Wawat, I 
captured the people of Mazoi."* 

‘There is an inscription at Wadi Halfa, dating from tho time of Senusert T., 
roforring to the capture of ten towns in the neighbourhood of the Second Cataract 
the grain token being thrown into the river* Ameni, the hereditary prince of the 
Oryx nome, led an expedition into Nubia, “I passod Kush sailing southwards, T 
advanced the boundary of the land, I brought all gifts; . . . Then his 
majesty returned in safety having overthrown his enewies in Kush the vile, 1 
returned, following him, ‘Thore was no loss among my soldiers."* Ament 
made severtl expeditions southward for gold and ore, sometimes with 600, some- 
times with 400, troops and always returned with soldiers uninjured, 80 that these 
journeys may have been trading expeditions’ In the next reign, that of 
‘Ametiembat IL, one Sa-Hathor worked gold mines in Nubia and foreed the local 
chiefs to wash gold for him.* 

Sonusert ITL conducted four campaigns in Nubia, between the First and Second 
Cataracts, Ho canalized the Great Cataract to allow boats to pass rapiilly and 
fortitiod Kummoh and Semneh, setting up « boundary stele 37 miles gouth of Wadi 
Halfa, boyond which no Negro might come except as a trader.” In his sixteenth 
rognal year he “captared thelr women, . . . carried off their subjects, wont 








‘cataract, Indowd, it is difficult to imagine other conditions which could necessitate ever 
recurring expeditions to wappress tebellions in a narrow strip of country traverved by a great 
river, 

+ drehiotogiont Survey of Nubia, Balletin TIL, p. 25. Professor Eitiot Smith applies the 
term “Middle Nubian " to ho bodies and graves of the tine of the Middle Empire (Dynastion 
XIL-XVED, ‘The archwologist (Dr. Reissner) speaks of theve bodies and graves as constituting 





the C Group. 
‘ids ‘Tits 8a, 
© Thi, 1, 819, + [bid ¥, 620-881, 
* Ti, 1, 008, 


Tie dcerve on the atele runs thus: “Southern boundary, made in the year 8 under the 
tuajesty. of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Khekure (Sevostris ILL.) who i given life for 
ever and ever ; in order to prevant that any Negro should cross it, by water or by land, with « 
‘ship, (or) any herds of the Negroes ; except a Negro who shall come to do trading in Tken or 
‘with x commission, Every good thing shall be done with them, but. without allowing a ship of 
Us Negros te pane hy Hoty ging dwar, for over.” Breasted, Ancient Records, 

202 
e 
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forth to their wells, smote their bulla; . . . reaped their grain, and set fire 
thereto."| Another campaign is recorded in the nineteenth year of his reign when 
he overthrew the wretched Kush,”* 

‘The rude character of some of the pottery which, according to Mr. Firth, is 
contemporary with the twelfth dynasty, suggests that the people who made this 
wero well tinctured with Negro blood, But however much the kingdom expanded 
under the great rulers of the twelfth dynasty at its close there was again a dark 
period. It seems likely that at this time some such process of withdrawal took 
place as that which may have occurred at the end of the Old Kingdom, though 
Perhaps not so complete, followed by an incursion of more Negroid tribes from the 
south, and this would account for the princes of the New Empire having to 
Conquer Nubia or at least Upper Nabia onee more, 

In the reign of Aahmes 1, a campaign against the Nubian Troglodytes is 
reoorded’ Amenhotep I, “ascended the river to Kush... His Majesty 
captured that Nubian Troglodyte in the midst of his army and in. this reign 
Honmini “attained old age in Wawat” as governor of that country and went north 
each year with its tribute for the King’ From this it seems that it was at last 
recognized that tho old policy of raids and punitive expeditions was inadequate to 
‘ensure peace on the southern border, and that the only thing to do was to arrange 
for the administration of the country, 

Under Thotmes I. the boundary was extended southwards to the Third Cataract, 
“Ho hath overthrown the chief of the Nubinns, the Negro is helpless, defenceless 
inhis grap, . . . Thereis not a remnant among the curly-haired, who came 
to attuck him ; there is not a single survivor among them,"* ‘The king returned to 
Egypt bringing back “ that wretched Nubian ‘Troglodyte being hanged head down- 
Wards” at the prow of the royal barge? In spite of the forward policy of this 
Prince the Nubians seem to have considered that the youth and inexperience of his 
‘successor offered a favourable opportunity to revolt, for in an inscription near 
Aswan dated in the first year of Thothmes II, it i+ reoorded that "The wretched 
Kush has begun t6 rebel, those who were under the dominion of the Lord of the 
‘Two Lands purpose hostility, beginning to smite him. . . . His majesty was 
furious thereat like « panther, when he heard it, Said his majesty," I swear, as Re 
loves ime, as my father, lord of gods, Amon, Lord of Thebes, favors me, 1 will not 
lot live anyone among their males, . . . Then his majesty despatched a 
numerous army into Nubia. . . . ‘This army of his majesty overthrew those 
barbarians ; they did (not) let live anyone among their males, according to all the 
command of his majesty, except one of those children of the chief of wretchod 
Kush, was taken away alive as a living prisoner with their people to his majesty. 
They were placed under the feet of the Good God. . . . This land was made a 











2 Mid, I, 058, + Tid, I, 672, 
» Ibid, Th, 1. 11, 30, 
$ Mid. 11,48. “Whi, 11,71, 
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subject’ of his majesty as formerly, the people rejoiced . . . they gave praise 
to the Lord of the Two Lands, they lauded thix god excellent in examples of his 
divinity.” 

Under Thothmes TEL the contact with Nubia becomes more intimate, there is 
‘an inscription at Semneh describing offerings of grain and cattle to be made by 
focal chiefs and governors to Dedun, a god of Nubia, at certain annual festivals* 
‘At the same time tho children of Nubian chiefs appear as slaves in the temple of 
Karnak, and a lange tribute was exacted yearly? In spite, or perhaps because, of 
this « campaign against Nubia was necessary in the fiftioth year of the reign the 
names of seventeen towns or districts conquered are given, all their inhabitants being 
carried away captive and * all their herds being led to Egypt."* A revolt in Nubia 
was again suppressed undor Thothmes TV,* and hia suocessor, Amenhotep TIL, after 
a campaign in Nubia in the fifth and sixth years of, his reign, brought back to 
Egypt over 700 prisoners and the hands of more than 300 dead 

‘A revolt of the usual character forced Harmbab, the founder of the nineteenth 
dynasty, to lend an expedition into Nubia? and there is an inscription in a temple 
at Wadi Halfa recording that Rameses I. added “slaves of the captivity of his 
majesty” to the endowment of the temple.’ ‘There were unimportant revolts in 
Nubia under Ramesos IT, but these must haye been in the far south,? the great 
rock temple at Abu Simbal, where Ramoses was himsolf worshipped, shows how 
completely the country had como under Bgyptian influence, Here the oli native 
chiefv had practically disappeared, the administrative officials wero in complete 
control, and there was even an Egyptian court of justice with the viceroy as chief 
judge," indeed, before this, towards the end of the eighteenth dynasty, Exyptian 
‘authority: had beon established as far south as tho Fourth Cataract." Egyptian 
influence had eonquered, the process of absorption begun by Senusert ILI, when he 
gave the fimt plaoo to the Nubian god Dedun in his temple at Semneh was 
complote by the end of the eighteenth dynasty, and a wall painting indicates that the 
majority. of the Nubians who accompanied their governor Huy when he brought 
the tribute of the southern countries to his master, the king Tutenkhamon, have in 
clothes andl eoiffure done their hest to show how thoroughly they have adopted the 
‘superior civilization." 

‘We haye no representations of the Nubians wntil the eighteenth dynasty, from 
which time thtil the twentieth dynasty they are drawn and painted in innumerable 
scctos, appearing ns full-blooded Negroes with coarse Negro features even. when, for 
the sake of definition, the nearer of two blacks moving side by side is represented 
of a brown colour. Tt sooms impossible to evade these many representations, or to 








© Tidy TL, 170, 171. 











2 Ibid, 11, 168, * Tid, U, 048. 
* Ibid, 11, 898-820, © Thi, 11, 988-064. 

7 Mid, TH, 40-44. * Ibid, 11, 78. 

hid, TT, 480-408. 1 Breasted, History of Eigypt p. 448. 





4 Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 604, Lepsius, Denkméler, TIL, 117, 
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reail into them any other significance than the obvions one, that the Nubians 
conquered by the great kings of the New Empire were Negroes in the broad common 
sense of the term, Further, although T have been able to find no twelfth dynasty 
representations of Negroes, nekesi, the word used by Senusert ITT. in his celebrated 
decree, though strictly meaning an inhabitant of the land of Nebes, is commonly 
used for Negro in the inscriptions of the New Empire. ‘Thus in the inscription of 
‘Thothmes 1. “The Negro is helpless, eto," already referred to, the word translated 
Negro is nehori, while of the captives taken by Amenhotep TI. (eupra, p. 617) the 
word trinslated " Negresses” is nehesyt, the fem, pl. of nekeri, and “servants of 
tho Negroes” is written “servants of the nekesi,"" Moreover, there is no doubt 
that even in early times Nehes signified the land to the south of Egypt. ‘The 
earliest mention of Nehes is on the Palermo Stone in Sneferu’s reign, though the 
Prisoners of Sneferu are not said to come definitely from Nehes? Popi I. (sixth 
dynasty) made war against the Yrthet-nehesi, the Maza-nehesi, the Yam-nebesi, the 
nehesi of Wawat, the nehesi of Kau, and the nehest of Temeb! Under his 
successor, Pepi IL, Sebni goes to the lands which Breasted translates as “ countries 
of the Negroes,” ie,, ndhes. 

With regard to the word in the insoription of ‘Thothmes I. (supra, p. 616) 
rendered “ the curly-haired," iz, as a synonym of “Negro” (uehesi), written earlier 
in tho inscription, and which seoms at once to settle the question of the significance 
of Nehesi, it is uecossary to exercise w certain amount of caution, for Miss Murray 
points out that this word reads weld, and is determined by a lock of hair, i, the 
curly-haired " stands for “ the nebed-haired.” But nebed, avconling to Brugach, does 
not mean “curly” but is the equivalent of the Fronch freaser, natter, entrelacer, and 
is akin to the Coptic movers pleetere, intexere’, Perhaps nebed-haired may be 
translated * with hair in plaits,” if 90 it still bears out the Negroid character of the 
folk to whom it waa applied, for many Negroes and Negroids do their hair in a moss 
of stnall plaits, 

Yot, as pointed out on p, 615, the results of excavations north of Aswan show 
that from the twelfth dynasty onwards the population was a hybrid one; the C 
Group skulls, though Nogroid, wore certainly not Negro, indeed, us already stated, 
Elliot Smith considers that making allowance for newer alien [Armenoid] influence 
from the north, the © Group type is roughly the same as that exhibited by the 
inhabitants of Nubia at the present day. Tilo not think that anyone will seriously 














' Tam indebted to Mr. Guy Branton for winking a careful copy of the original of thin 
{nseription, which T understand is dificult to read. Numerous other examples could be given 
‘but these have been selected as being among the meat convin 

* The inscription reais: “Hacking up the land of Nehes, Bringing of 7,000 living 
prisoners” 

© Mariette, Adydos, TE, 44. 

4“ Breasted Ancient Records, I, 980. Sethe, Urkuncev, I, 136, 

& Brogach, Worterbuch, 70%. Beyron, Lexicon Copticwn, 128. 

* Without going into the physical anthropology of the Barabra in detail T may point out 
that the bulging occiput, which iy « common a feature in proto-Egyptian skulla and the heads 
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challenge thie broad conclusion, yet in view of the many representations of 
doubted Negroes from Nubia dating from the eighteenth to the twentieth 
‘Iynasty it i difficult to see how it ean be accepted in the form pat forward by 
Elliot Smith, namely, that the Group © type “has remained dominant in Nubia 
ever since,” ie, since the time of the Middle Kingdom. 

‘A possible solution suggests itself, thougly it does not seem to me satisfuotory: 
Ie might be held that the comparatively slight difference in geographical position 
Detween the country immediately south of Aswan and in the neighbourhiood of the 
Second Catarnct suffices to account for the difference existing between the 
skeletons of the Middle Nubians and tho nearly contemporary representations of 
Nubians from south of the Second Cataract, But it seems that this solntion has so 
much ngainst it that it may be allowed to drop; apart from its prima Jucie 
iimprobability, and the constant pressure which was exerted from the south, ite 
inadequacy is indicated by the use of the sano term (vehi) for Nubians by 
Senusort ILL, (Who after much fighting fixed his boundary at the Second Cataract) 
and by his succestors, who depicted the dark-skinned opponents they overeame in 
pushing their confines further south, 

How then can the similarity of the Nubian population of the time of the 
Middle Kingdom and beginning of the New Empire to that of the presont day be 
explained, while yot taking account of the Negro population existing under the New 
Empire? Tt seems that only one explanation is tenable, namely, that for & period 
subsequent to the Middle Kingdom the country in the neighbourhood of the 
Second Cataract: became essentially « Negro country and may have remained in 
this condition for some little time. ‘Then a movement in the opposite direction set 
in, the Negroes, diminished, by war, were in part driven back by the great conquerors 
of the Now Empiro, those that were left mixed with the Egyptian garrisons and 
traders and onoe more a hybrid race arose which, however, preserved the language 
of ite Negro ancestors. 

‘Perhaps in course of tine and under the influence of increased pressure from 
the north this mee gave rine dircotly to the present-day inhabitants of Nubia, the 
Parabra, bat such o conclusion ie at Least premature ; it is highly. probable that 
tho Beja nomads of the eastern deseet may have contributed not a litte to the 
lightening of the hybrid Beyptian-Nubian race, just as in both Tower and Upper 
Kaypt the Ababdch have intermarried with the Fellain x0 that not only are there 
Follakin in whom recent Beja blood may be traced, but there are actually 
settlements of people of mixed blood who call themselves Ababdeh. 

Tn aupport of this suggestion and ws indicating that something of the sort Tas 
taken place in recent times it may be mentioned that among the Danagla there is 
division ealled Gel Nas, which is said to be short for Nas el-Ghazal, because 

















cof the moder Beja (supr, p: O06), alo occurs among the Barabra and is quite obvious in two of 
the photographs repredaced tn Plate XXXV, The nan shown in Fig 8 with bis long skalh 
bulging occiput, and pointed chin, seems to reproduce ‘number of the more salient characters 
of the proto-Egyptians, 
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they came in from the desert, Moreover, among both Danagla and Mahas the 
names of many divisions end in -«d, a suffix equivalent to "sons of” or * people 
of” in the Hamitie dialeots of the Eastern Desert:! 

Lastly, with regard to the language, if the language of the southern Nuba be 
compared with the dialects (Muhaas, Sukkhot, etc.) spoken by the Barabra it will 
be found that there is no resemblance. ‘The inhabitants of the jibul in Southern 
Kordofan, but situated a little north of the Bahr el-Ghazal, have a language, or rathor 
© sories of languages, with grammatical structure and yooubularies which do not 
tesemble the Berberine dialects, ‘The communities of some of these hills are as 
Yok unalfected by northern influence as is shown by the fact that the men still go 
Absolutely naked and uncircumcized, the very first result of Arab (Moharmedan) 
intluence being the adoption of circumcision and the assumption of at least « 
minimum of clothing. ‘The resemblances found between the languages of the 
Barabra and of the Nuba of Northern Kordofan are in faot due to foreign influence, to 
Which the hillmen have been submitted for a considerable period. It has long been 
known that the southorn Barabra of Dongola Province are keen traders, indeed, 
tho traveller in Kordofan soon comes to recognize that those folk havo exerted a 
‘ustained and increasing influence for a considerable time. As might he expected 
this influence is most marked in the north, where important settlemonts of Burubra 
have long existed, but there isnot the least doubt that it has penetrated to w degree 
hot commonly realized deep into the heart of Kordofan, and it ia this pacific and 
mercantile penotration which, in my opinion, must be held responsible for the 
similarities that have been discovered in the Berberine and Nuba. languages. 

In support of this view, which ws far as I know has not been put forward 
before, { would draw attention to the following extraota from Mr. H. A, MuoMichnol’s 
recent work upon the tribes of Northern Konlofan, It must be remembered that 
the author is concerned with the history of the more important tribes of the 
Drovinice, uot with the peuceful ponetration of communities of traders, ao that the 
following passages are of additional woight as showing the influence exerted on the 
former by the immigrant Barabra, 

‘The oldest reference given by MacMichae! is from El ‘Tunisi, to the effect that 
Hushin, whom he deseribes as the “ most powerfil man in Northoru and Central 
Konlofan,” collected an army of 10,000 mon, chiofly Danagla, Shaigis, Kababish, 
and Rizeiggat, to invade Darfur? ‘This was about 1784-5; Hashim was driven to 
Sennar by Tirab of Darfur, and MacMichael, in his account of Tirab's victorions 
relum, notes, “Tt was at this time too that Bira, built originally by Danagla, was 
Donutified with trees and gurdens”® 

‘The next mention of the Danagla appears to he by Ruppell who, writing in 
1829, says that the inhabitants of the jidu! Haraza, Um Durrag, and Abn Hadid are 











{Thuy Somab and Hakmab among the Danagla, and Hassanab, Sukarab, Kanab; Deshab, 
‘ete, among the Mahia, 

§ The Tribes of Northern anit Centrat Rondofen, pp. V8 and 4, 

# Op, vit, p. 1B, 
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‘a mixture of Nuba and Dongolawi! The account of EL Obeid as it existed in 
1898-9, given by Pall, states that after the Turks took the place they rebuilt it 
in six portions, one of which was set apart for the Danagla and other foreign 
merchants? The former were proféyés of the Turks, and largely employed by them 
in the administration, Practically all the export trade was in their hands, and 
they also traded for slaves and ivory with the southern mountains. Besides these 
Danagla were commonly appointed paramount sheykhs (sheykh of mashaikh) of 
districts, and when this office was abolished the nasir who took their place were 
still often Danaglas 

The evidence of the inhabitants of Jebel Midob, a massif’ of considerable size 
in the territory of the Sultan of Darfur several days’ journey west of the Kordofan- 
Darfar border, is particularly convincing These folk say that they are the 
descendants of an ancient colony of Mabass and Danagla who travelled westwards 
from the Nile. Some of them told Mr, MaeMichael that their fellows who bad 
visited tho river found that their language greatly resembled the Mahass and 
Danagla dialects and instanced the word 4osi, meaning © wooden food bowl, “in the 
tongue of Midéb and of the old inhabitants of Dongo 

Tt seems, then, that there can be no doubt as to the widely spread influence 
‘exerted by the Danagla ; except in the extreme south, they went all over Kordofan 
1 tendors, sottlod ns cultivators and took so many Nuba women to wife that it is 
searvoly. an exaggeration to say that local small mixed races were produced. Tt is 
surely this immigention which has led to those likenesses to the Berberine dialects 
which exist in vooabularies obtained from the hillmen of Northern and Middle 
Dar Nubat 

In 1910 Mrs, Soligmann collected vocabularies and obtained a certain amount 
‘of grammatical information concerning tho languages spoken by seven communities 
in Southern Dar Nuba, viz, Talodi, Lafofa, Eliri, Tuntum, Kanderma, and Kawama.* 





1 Quoted by MacMichael, op. city p. 86, footnote. Writing of Jebel Tubr at the present 
day MacMichael ‘aya (op. elt, p. 101), “The Nab of Aba Tubr contain vome elements of the 
saine Dongoliwi blood sis found at E} Karen.” 

* Travels in Kondofan, p. 268 (London, 1844). 

® MacMiohnel, op ei, pe 34 4 MacMichiael, op. itp, 103, 

2 Dar Nubo af the presont day may be taken to extend over 2}° of latitude from 19)". to 
ION, North of 12° foreign influence i» pronounced, even in Bruce's time Jebel Tegele and 
‘Jebel Daior had been alternately overrun from Darfur and Sennar and had furnished a garrison 
to the latter province, or Kingdom aa it then waa, Mrs. Seligmann’s material was collected 
from the hills south of the eleventh parallel which, except in the case of « group (comprising 
the jital Pangor, Nyaro, Kau, Werna, and Gedir) lying west of Molut ou the White Nile, have 
been little wubjected to foreign influence. ‘The inhabitants of the hills lying between the eleventh, 
and twelfth parallels, thongh fee sophisticated than their northern neighbours, are by no means 
‘an unaffected as the hillmen further south, It ia probable that thia midille zone will yield more 
‘material of cultural and linguistic interest than any other part of Kordofan. Ihave heen told 
that vocabularies collected in this area contain words similar to those found in Barabra, and it 
eome possible that even grammatical resemblances may be found, 

“Note on the Languages of the Nubas of Southern Kordofan” in Zeitachrift fir Kofonial- 
‘sprachen, vol i, pp. 167-188 (Berlin, 1910-1911). 
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The structure of the language of these southern Nuba is altogether unlike that 
of the Berberine dialects; in the latter grammatical changes, bothin nouns and verbs, 
are produced by sulfixes, in the Nuba this is done by initial change, Moreover, in 
the latter, alliterative assonance prevails to a considerable extent, ey, the plural of 
falanga jote (Eliri),a good club, is malanga mote, ‘Turning to vocabulary and for 
the moment neglecting Kawaina, the most that can be said from the point of view 
of affinity with Barabra is that there are a few words scattered in the'lists which 
might be connected with Nubian or Arabic, Kawama is the most northern of the 
Ianguages investigated and is spoken not only on Jebel Kawaina but also on Jebel 
Shwai and Jebel Heiban, both well north of the eleventh degree of latitude. ‘This 
language shows a decided Borberine influence ; the position may perhaps best be 
made clear by 4 consideration of the numerals, Talodi, Eliri, and Tumtum have 
special words for the first five numerals but form G by 5 +1, 7 by 5 +2, ete, 
This is not» Berberine characteristic, though, as pointed out to me by Mr. F. Ll, 
Griffith, Kawama shows a decided Berberine influence, especially in the agreement 
of the initial sounds in the words, The numerals given by Russeggor for Koldadji 
(nearly 12° N.), and by Munzinger for Jebel Daier (about 124° N.), aro printed for 
‘comparison in the table opposite, 

Using the numerals as u tost it is obvious that there is the greatest difference 
betwoon the languages spoken by the Nubs of Southern and Northern Kordofan, 
and we may say that whereas the former are unlike each other and do not resemble 
Berberine, the latter closely resemble each other and in some cases at least are 
identical with Berberine, Moreover, lest it should be suggested that these facts are 
not due to immigrant influence from the north, but to a primary division of the 
Nubs of Kordofan into two great linguistio groups, I may once more emphasize the 
multiplicity of languages found in Dar Nuba (Southern Kordofan)! and the tet 
recorvied by Munsinger® that, despite Russegyer’s assertion, the language of Tegele 
in Northern Kordofan has nothing in common with the dialects of Jebel Daier and 
Tedel Kulfan, 

Finally, reference may be made to the numerals of the people of Jebel Midob* 
who, as has been stated (supra p, 621), regard themselves as descended, at least in 
‘part, from immigrant Barabra, From the numerals given below it will be seen 
hit there is close resemblance not only in many of the lower numerals but also in 
the method of formation of the higher numerals, 











Sebel Midob. Barabra, 
pierki twer or ber. 
dali wi or wi20, 
taxi toski or tusko, 





'B. Z Seligmann, op. cit p. 168, of also Captain Watkisn Lloyd in the Geographical 
Journal 010 vol: xx3% 268 © Ontafrikeiniachen Studien, p. 51. 

JH. A. MacMichael, “Notes on the Zaghawa and the People of Gebel Midob,” Journ, 
Anthrop. Init vol. xiii, 1912, p. 330, oa ae @ 
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Tebel Midob. Parabra. 
techi or dechi digi 
gorgi. 
kolodi, 
idtui, 
eskodi or oskod, 
dimini. 
timmigerd borehirredi ... dime wera, 
tornoddi dime wieo, 
welds dime tusko. 
selukoddi dime oskoda, 
shediedi .,. aro, 
tudasi ar toski. 
ir kimis, 
digi. 
tugorrehi ‘ir gongi. 
tu ukoddt in iakodi. 
immil as, sse ave iil, 





‘The fact that the Negroes who came into Nubia were in tho majority of cases, 
perhaps always before Ptolemaic times, of the short relatively broad-headed type! 
may have some bearing on the Barabra problem. At the present day tho noarest 
rwpresontatives of the short mesaticaphalic Neyo is to be found in the south of the 
Bahr el-Ghaeal Provinee, in the neighbourhood of the affluents of the head waters 
of the Bahr el-Ghazal and the Congo, perhaps extending northwards to the head 
waters of the Shari affluents, ‘Thus between theso Negroes and Nubia there 
intervene the Dinka and allied tribes in the swamps of the Bahr el-Ghazal and 
‘White Nile, and the Nuba and Arab tribes of the steppes and jidul of Kordofan 
‘and the southern portion of the Libyan desert, ‘This cannot have been the case in 
the third millennium no, when all, or almost all, the Negroes who came into Nubia 
were short and relatively broad headed. In other words, at the time whon Nubia 
was exerting pressure on Egypt, the tall Nilotes, the most northern Negroes of the 
Nilo Valley at the present time, had not occupied the area in which they are found 
today, We may indeed infer that the coming of the tall Nilotes to their present 
territory occurred during or later than the second millennium s.c,, indeed, T believe 
that cultural evidence could be addnoed to show that they were not in Nubia before 
thistime, would even suggest that it was the pressure oxerted by the tall Negroes 
of the south that led to the centuries of fighting on the southern border of Egypt. 
Bat even if this view be regarded as fanciful there can be no doubt that in 
Ptolemaie times there were tall, relatively long-headed Negroes on the hills in the 





1 Avcheologioal Sureey of Nubia, Bulleting IT, p. 27, and TV, p. 20. 
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neighbourhood of the Blue Nile some 150 miles south of Khartum. Mr. H. 8. 
Wellcome, digging at Jebel Moya, has discovered one or more large cemeteries of 
these people whose physical characters have been described hy Dr. Derry in a paper 
read before the Anthropological Institute. Although several hundred graves were 
opened only afew bodies were in sufficiently good condition to allow an adequate 
osteological examination to be made. These, however, enabled Dr. Derry to 
determine that he was dealing with the remains of a tall, coarsely-built Negro race 
with extraordinarily massive skulls and jaws. Dr, Derry considered that in general 
appearance these folk resembled the coarser type of Nuba of South Kordofnn, and 
compared them with the men (Nos, 8 and 9) shown in Plate XXXV of my paper 
‘on the Nuba® who, like the Jebel Moya ékeletons, appear to have particularly large 
faces in- relation to the sizo of the skull. I agree with Dr, Derry in these 
conclusions the more readily as Thad on quite other grounds concluded that the 
population of the hills between the White and Blue Niles at one time closely 
resembled the present-lay Nuba of Southern Kordofan, Moreover, there is no 
special reason to suppose that the black tribes who occupied the Nile Valley in 
the neighbourhood of the confluence of the White and Blue Niles in the eighteenth 
dynasty wore closely akin to the Shilluk and Dinkw of the present day. The fact 
shown in numerous contemporary paintings that they were bowmen seems to 
differentiate them from the Nilotes, while their use of throwing-sticks such as aro 
still found among the Negroes living in the hills in the difficult hilly country north 
of the Sobat, rather suggests that the Negroes, whom Senusert ITL forbade to pass 
his frontior and who were conquered by his successors, were akin to thete and to 
the Nuba of Kordofun, 








‘Nomad Arabs, 


‘The western division of eastern tropical Africa, referred to on p. 506, is 
belt of country lying betwoen the tenth and fifteenth parallel of north latitude and 
stretching from the Nile into Darfur. It constitutes a vast plain dotted with 
steop-sided hills and rock masses which rise abruptly and reach heights varying, 
from a few hundred to over 2,000 feet, Some of these jiba/, such ax Jebel Eliri in 
the south, are of considerable size, while the Tegale massif in the north constitutes 
almoat a tininture range. Moderately fertile; yet but sparsely watered even in the 
south, the country becomes poorer and drier towards the north till beyond El Obeid 
there is only steppe, for the most part too poor to support a sedentary population, 


! Dr. Derry's paper has not yet been pablishel ; the evidence for the date of these burials ix 
the character of the objects found in the raver. ‘These have been examined by Professor 
Petrie and briefly described by Mr. Welloome in the Proceedings of the British Aarociation 
(Section H), 1912, 

* Journ. Rey. Anthrop, Inst vol, x1, 1910, As pointed out by Dr, Derry the general similarity 
of the two groups extends to the C.,, thus Jebel Moyn (16), G1. 769, and Nuba g (32), G.1. 
7642. I donot wish to lay undue stress on thix resemblance, but when it is remembered that 
the Southern Nabs are unustally tall for Negroes, averaging about 1°78 m., with a maximum 
‘of 1°90 m,, it certainly seeme significant, 
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‘This passes by degrees into the Baynda Steppe and the Libyan Desert, ‘The more 
habitable part of this vast area appears originally to have heen the home of a race 
of tall muscular Negroes who, in tho majority of their physical and cultural 
characteristics, are quite unlike the Nilotes, During the last few hundred years 
these people have been driven to take refuge in the hills, maintaining themselves 
moderately well in the south, though in the north they have been exterminated or 
absorbed into the 1ass of Negroid Arabs that forms the sedentary population of 
Northern Kordofan and Darfur. In short, the whole of the western division of 
eastern tropical Africa constitutes the headquarters of the Sudanese “ Arab,” and 
it is their tribes that must now be considered. 

‘The Baynda Steppe and the far north-west beyond Jebel Kaja is the home of 
the nomad tent-dwelling, camel-owning Arabs of whom the Kababish and the 
Kawahla are the two strongest tribes, but these graze and water their herds over a 
considerable area to the south and east, rich enough to sustain a fairly large 
sedentary population. Southwards, where the soil is more fertile, the camel is 
replaced by the ox and the land i ocgupied for the most part by cattle-owning tribes, 
collectively spoken of as Baggara, In the extreme south, round the base of a 
number of the hills, there are communities of mixed Arabic-speaking blacks who 
call themselves Arabs, but who are almost entirely the descendants of slaves who 
reyolted and fled from their Arab masters a few generations ago. ‘These Negroids 
lack Arab enterprise and vigour, though they still speak of themsolyes by the 
znuames of the tribes they formerly served. Considering only the sedentary population 
it may be said that they become darker skinned and more Negroid from north to 
south, though there are exceptions to this rule. ‘Thus the Gawama living north of 
El Obeid are darker and perhaps have coarser features than other tribes near them 
to whom they perhaps show less resemblance than they do to the Baqqara and the 
Negroids of Darfur! No further reference need be made here to these dark- 
skinned inhabitants of Southern Kordofan and Darfur, since, as far as is known, 
they exhibit no evidence of Hamitic influence comparable in degree to that exerted 
‘upon the less Negroid population to the north. 

‘The camel-owning nomads have a far smaller infusion of Negro blood, though 
the amount varies from tribe to tribe and even in different divisions of the same 
tribe, the richest divisions, jc, those possessing most slaves, tending to contain the 
highest proportion of numbers with Negro or Negroid features? ‘The figures given 
‘on p. 630, and the photographs reproduced on Plate XXXVIL, will give some idea of 
the appearance of the nomad Arabs But however much Negro blooil may have 
‘modified their physique, the black element has exerted amazingly little 
influence on their culture and mode of life, An examination of the camp 
furniture of the richest division of the Kababish showed that the only distinetly 


' Judging from the natives of Darfur met in the Sudan the mass of the folk of the 
Sultanate can have but little Arab blood in their veins, 

4 Owing to the Mohammedan law that the son of a slave or concubine taken his father’s 
status, pronounced Negroids may be quite important members of adivision, ‘Thus, the Negroid 
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Negro objects which played any constant part in the life of the tribe were 
‘a number of the big wooden drums commonly called nugara, ‘There were 
‘a small number of large wooden food bowls traded north from the neighbour 
houd of Nahud which suggested Negro influence, and a few oblong shields 
resembling those of the Nilotes, but few men possessed these, nor were they highly 
regariled, Pottery is not made by the nomad Arabs, indeed, throughout Northern 
Kordofan the hill Negroids (such as the Zaghawa) seem to have the monopoly of 
its production. Nor do the nomads make round tents or shelters, but retain the 
‘old rectangular Arab shape for even their smallest structures. The custom of the 
sedentary Arabs is the reverse. Even among such northern tribes as the Dar 
‘Hamid, upon whose territory the Kababish and Kawahla graze their herds, the 
homestead consists of a number of round fuk, the only reminiscence of the 
old rectangular tent being the flat-roofed, oblong refuuba forming an entrance to one 
cof the fwkl, It is in this rekuba, built usually of dry grass or dura stalks, that the 
master of the house lives and recsives his companions, 

In Northern Kordofan the life of the nomad Arabs, though pastoral like that 
of the Beja of the Red Sea Provines, differs from the latter on account of the 
severity of the dry season and the organized effort that is required to meet it, The 
movements of families are no easwal wanderings, uor are independent groups of 
tents to be foind scattered over the country, but all movements take place en ass, 
Nothing is left to chance, no “here to-day and gone to-morrow,” no tents shifted 
nitly in the night as is so often supposed. The whole life of the tribe is 
‘regulated by the supply of grass and water for men and cattle, and it is only during 
the short wet season that there is a complete freedom of movement within the 
tribal boundaries, Thus, although the Aarif brings its toll of fever! it is the 
favourite season with the Kababish, for then fresh grass is to be found everywhere 
‘and water lies on the ground, ‘The comparative discomfort of life during the rains, 
‘when all valuables must be brought into the centre of the tent under the ridge 
pole, when the tent must be made smaller so that the rain may run off the steep 
sides, and the Jgil, or marriage tent, cannot be used, is nothing to them compared 
with the delight of having fresh grass for the cattle. 

‘At the close of the wet season the sheykh of each section sends out scouts 
to find out where there ix most water. ‘There are certain known ful, slight 








‘old than whose photograph is reproduced in Plate XXXVTF, fig. 7 is the leader of oni 
‘most fraportant, and, ax far as the paternal line goes, ono of the most aristocratic sections of 
the Nurub division of the Kabebish, And though this family is at present somewhat under a 
loud on accott of ita adhesion to the Mahdi at a time when the old sheykh of the tribe, Salid 
Bey Fadlnliak, remained loyal, there is a good deal of whispering and xpecilation as to what 
‘may happen at the death of the present shoykh. As a matter of fact the succession seems well 
established in the present line, aud a aplit resulting in the formation of a now division in a great 
deal more likely than a change in the ruling fauiily. 

+ Malaria seems to be by no means uncommon during and after the raing, but it does not 
acem to be severe and the chronic cases which came for treatment were all benign quartan, 
Neverthelon, it ix said that a few children die each year of fever, 
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depressions with a clayey bottom, in which the water lies for some time, though in 
none of these (in Northern Kordofan) does the water last throughout the dry season, 
and in most of the sandy wadies the surface water disappears as soon as the rains 
aro over. Great care must be exeroised in choosing the summer quarters, so that 
there may be reasonable hope of sulticient water for the dry season, 

‘The country round Showa, where the Nurab division of the Kababish formed 
their camp for the winter of 1911-12, is typical of Western Kordofan, a slightly 
‘undulating plain, generally sandy or stony, though in parts rocky and covered with 
‘course grass and thorny kitr bush. Low ranges of rocky hills rise abruptly out of the 
plain and dry stream-beds intersect it, ‘The better fayoured of these wadies are lined 
swith heglle Balanites Algyptiaca) trees, with an occasional gaunt tebaldi (Adansonia 
digitata), Such & wady had been taken by the Nurab ; the tents all faced south 
and many had the sides built up with wood, an arrangement which keeps out the 
‘wind, and in addition forms ready supply of fire-wood, This was in the cold season 
when a bitter wind blow from the north, After February, when the hot weather 
begins, the roofs of the tents are usually raised, and the open front built up with 
‘wood, leaving only a doorway ; sometimes extra mats are hung up to keep out the 
sun, ‘The tents stretched for about a mile along the wady, Any man who had 
more than one wife provided a tent for each; the concubines of rich men also had 
their tents, those of tho wives always boing in front, ie, south of the others, There 
‘were also tents for slaves and zaribas for the horses. ‘The head of every family hdl 
his retinue living to the east of him, then came the tents of his brothers and near 
relatives. Besides those in the main wady thore were outlying groups of tents 
wherever a few trees afforded shelter, ‘Two small and rather poor sections, were 
‘encamped within a mile of the Nurab erig and the Berara section was about 
6 miles off 

On leaving the Nurab encampment, tracks were seen leading from every 
direction, for about 1} miles away lay the Showa wolls whore all watered their 
flocks. ‘The wells probably niumbered a hundred, each being about 2 feet aoross 
swith no kind of barrier around them, the sides strengthened by mud nnd wattle, 
Hore and there among the trees wore rough huts built by those who brought thoir 
cattle from such « distance that they wero obliged to spend the night before 
returning, The busiest time at the wells was always about noon, for to drink deep 
the cattle must have the water warm, Shallow troughs were puddled out over night 
or early in the morning beside the wells, and men and women, Arabs and slaves, 
worked continually, lowering wide-mouthed skins and filling these pools or pouring 
the water into skins to load upon donkeys or camels. In the middle of January, 
cows and goats were being watered every third day, sheep every fifth, horses every 
day, and caméls, kept for convenience near the /rrig, only drank once in ten days. 
Bat the main wealth of the tribe, the large herds of camels with young, wore all 
away in the waterless wastes of the north-west where the ground is covered with the 
winter grass called yiszu, ‘The camels and some sheep stay here for two or three 
months, roughly from November to February, during which time they are entirely 
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without water. ‘The herdsmen live on camel's milk, but this may be supplemented 
by a little corn and water brought from the nearest settlements. Mr. MacMichael 
states that the beasts return from their winter grazing fat and in excellent con- 
dition, while the Arabs all say that not only do they keep well during the herding, 
but they recognize that to accompany the flocks north-west is the correct treatment 
for weakly youths and children, 

But to return to the wells, the wisdom of the Kababish in building their feriy 
some distance from the water isrealized when the enormous flocks and herds driven 
there are seen, and it is easy to understand how the soil becomes fouled. 
Naturally when a division first sottles the cattle foed near, but soon every blade of 
‘grass in the vicinity of the feriy is devoured and nothing but sand and dry thorn 
Dushes remain, So the cattle must go farther and farther afield, even at some risk, 
‘88 when certain Berara men who took their sheep 60 miles away were raided from 
Jebel Midob over the Darfur border. In the Nurab section Arab women were 
never seen working or tending the cattle, though in other sections, less well 
provided with slaves, the women would often go with tho cows and make butter, 
draw water, grind dura, and take part in all other heavy work. ‘They do not herd 
the camels, as camel's milk is said not to agree with women; cow's milk is 
considered best for them as it is ricer, and goat's milk is preferred for children. 
At the end of the season the camp is shifted, each da’n keeping together, A da’n 
consists of a man and wife or wives, children, and retainers, including all slaves and 
freed men under his protection. ‘The cattle are driven in front, then follow the 
camels bearing the women, each of whom, if her husband is rich enough, reolines in 
her ut/u, ‘Thise aro in the nature of a litter and the camels carrying them are 
covered with heavy leather trappings and certain elaborate ceremonial basketwork 
and leather vessels. ‘The eldest daughter rides in her ongoa, a sort of cradle 
perched high above the camel's back and usually more richly decked than her 
mother’s. The baggage camels plod along, while the men mounted on their trotting 
camels superintend the caravan, ‘The big drams called nugar are carried on 
camels in the sheykh’s da’n and before sunset the aadie, four clear strokes, is 
sounded; then all da'n must line up and take their places for the night, In the 
morning the camp is roused by the did, one stroke repeated at intervals of a few 
tminutes, and in w short time each @a’n is again upon its ‘The march is usually 
continued for abont ten hours without a break, but with heavily laden camels 
the pace is slow. ‘This mode of travel continues until the winter quarters are 
reached, 

In addition to tho wells that the nomads dig for themselves each year there are 
a few permanent wells such as Bir Soderi dt the foot of Jebel Kaja. The making, 
cleaning, and using of such wells was often the cause of tribal disturbances in old 
times and even now is a fruitful source of bad feeling. 

A fair estimate of the physical characteristios of the members of such a tribe 
43 the Kababish may be gathered from the photographs on Mate XXXVIT which 
will show the large amount of variation that occurs, Skins of all colours may be 
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seen, from the lightest wheaten to a fairly dark brown-bluck, and the noses of these 
people may present every character except excessive breadth ; nor can the shape of 
the nose and the darkness of the skin be said to be closely co-related. ‘Thus the 
ruling family has for generations been partioularly dutk-skinned, so, too,is the 
present sheykh Ali Tom (Plate XXXVI, Fig, 5), yet this man’s noso and the noses 
of a number of his dark-skinned relatives are well formed, with high bridges and 
thin nostrils, It should be noted that round-headed individuals are found in small 
number and also, but quite rarely, individuals are seen with woll-marked Armenoid 
(Jewish) noses, the latter, indeed, may occur in individuals with quite long heads. 
‘The following indioes will give some idea of the general average of tho tribe ; it is 
interesting to note that there does not appear to be any substantial difference 
between the main body of the tribe in Kordofan and the outlying, more or less 
sedentary members of the tribes in the neighbourhood of Dongola 














| No. I. NIL | FL. | 
Kababish of | 
Kordofan ...) 15 7413, 702 = - 
Kababish of | 
Dongola...) 9 45 680 = all ete 
‘Total 7420 697 88°83 1709 
(£38) (£104) (4°67) (+8) 


—— EE 


‘An oxamination of the mode of life and oustoms of these people shows, 
howover, that they have been profoundly affected by some foreign, i, non-Arab, 
influence, 

‘Tho Kababish aro the strongest of the nomad camel-owning Arabs of the 
Sndan, probably they are also the least sophisticated, and their manners and eustoms 
may bo taken as typical examples of those existing among the Jeast: contaminated 
nomads, Although they do not form a homogeneous whole derived from a single 
‘ancestor, th several elements which have entered into the composition of the 
tribe are porhaps less contaminated with Negro blood than those composing any 
other Arab tribes in the Sudan, Nor do these elements diffor radically in their 
composition, being dotermined largely by political considerations and further 
complicated by questions of grazing and watering rights, This was well shown 
duting the Mabdia, when the divisions that had been living long together for the 





1 The co-existence of even extreme long-headednoss and » “Jewish” nose may be noted 
among Jews in this country at the present day, but it is by no means cotmon, 

2 The latter were measured by Mr. O. Atkey, F.RCS., and the measurements sent to 
Dr, Duckworth, whom T take this opportunity of thanking for allowing me to use them, 
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most part stayed with their sheykh, Salih Bey Fadlulla, and even after his execution 
refused to have anything to do with the Khalifa, As a rule the other divisions 
and tribes who had joined the Kababish, in onler to enjoy their privileges, broke 
away and joined the revolt, After Omdurman some, like the Guhayna and Berara, 
again joined the Kababish, while others, such as the Kawabla and Shenabla, retained 
their independence? 

The Kababish are divided into a number of patrilineal divisions called Alasn 
ryt (Sx pat), many of which are subdivided into smaller groups or sections 
(also often ‘called Kum beyt), which, for the most part, include a number of 
families, using the word family in a rather extended sense, 

A list of the tribes and subdivisions of the Kabahish as they exist at the 
present day is given by MacMichacl? On examining this list it will be seen that 
out of the names of all the divisions and subdivisions, 80 in number, no less than 
24 ond in ~ad, the affix which in the To Bedawi language signifies “ sons of or 
“descendants of.” ‘This alone would suggest the existence of a strong Baja element 
in the tribe, a presumption confirmed by the fact that some of these names are 
identical with thove of certain of the divisions of the Hadendoa and Amara. T 
cannot say how many such correspondences exist, but in the few weeks that, T spent 
among the Beja T found the following names of Kababish divisions among the 
Hadendoa and Amara :— 

Hamdab, a Hadendoa division ; 

Balulab, a subdivision of the Hadendoa division Sherab ; 
Norab, an Amara division; 

Manufilab, an Amara division, 








‘To these there should no doubt be added Bishariab, which oan scarcely be 
other than the Kababish Bisharab, 

‘The Beja (Hamitic) element in the Kababiah, which these fete styggest, agrees 
well with results of an examination of the habits and customs of the tribe, ‘Three 
culture strata can be distinguished ; a superficial incrustation of Islamic habite and 
beliefs superimposed upon a layer of pagan Arab customs which itself covers a 
third, slighter but perfectly definite culture stratum, characterized by beliefs and 
customs which, there is every reason to believe, belong to an older social fabric. 
‘This can scarcely be other than Hamitio, and in this stratum I would class the 
mutilation of girls, discussed at some length below and the great feast held about 
4 year after w death, at which mourning is discarded.* 

As far as I can dotermine thero is no evidence as to the length of time that 
‘has elapsed since the Beja ancestors of these tribes joined the Kababish, if indeed 
they joined them directly, for it is by no means improbable that they came in after 

! HL A. MacMichael, op. city ps 177. 

* Op. cits yp. 178-176. 

* Of p. 080 at wg, 

¢ Although this ceremony is culled Sadogah, it has retained foatures which long antedate 
Islam and which as far as Tcan discover are not pagan Arab, 
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sojourning with some of the more easterly riverain tribes among whom names with 
the affix -ab are also found,’ ‘The fact that none of the divisions cited possess the 
same camel brands (wasm) as their supposed eponymous Beja stocks may perhaps 
indicate that their absorption into the Kababish took place more than about six 
generations ago, the period at which, according to my experience, family history 
tenids to become frankly mythic, 


Nilotes and Half-Hamites, 

‘Tarning now to the Negroid tribes among whom there is evidence of Hatnitic 
blood, the Nilotes call first for consideration. ‘There can be no doubt that there is 
w foreign non-Negro clewent in the Shilluk, the most northem of the Nilotic 
Negroids, and though this foreign element is not #0 obvious in the Dinka and Nuer 
there can be little question that it exists in them too, ‘Their close relationship to 
the Shillnk in physique and culture would seem to indicate that the same elements, 
even if in somewhat different proportions, have entered into all thres tribes? ‘The 
Nuer and Dinka, indoed, stand so closely together in. soetal organization, including 
totemistn and religious beliefs, that I look upon them ax substantially one people 
differing perhaps no more from each other than other admittedly Dinka tribes differ 
among themselves. 

All are tall, long-headed, dark, woolly-haired Negroids, their skin showing wo 
traces of the reddish or copper colour found in the shorter rounder-headed folk 
living in the south of the Bahr el-Ghazal Province in the neighbourhood of tho 
Nile-Congo watershed, Although their features are usually coarse, and their noses 
very broad, being platyrrhine or hyperplatyrrhino, individuals occur even among 
the Dinka and Nur who are broader nosed than the Shilluk, with nasal indices 
below 80, while among the Shilluk it is not uncommon to moet men, especially 
members of the aristocracy, with shapely features, including thin lips, noses 
that are anything but coarse, and well-modelled foreheads, Ihave no measurements 
of mon of this description, indeed, three years ago it, was dificult to persuade the 
Shilluk in the neighbourhood of Fashoda to allow themselves to be photographed, 
and they would not haye tolerated being measured. However, the matter will be 
clear by considering the photographs of Shilluk reproduced on Plate XXXVI; 
Figs. 3 and 4 represent an average Shilluk adolescent, Fige Land 2 represent a 
member of the aristocracy of the refined type, while Figs. 6 and 6 are photographs 
of the coarsest Shilluk I met, whose faoe, Negro rathor than Negroid, would not be 
out of place among a collection of West African Negroos. 

‘The following acoount shows that the refined type also occurs sinong the Anuak 
of the Pibor River, « people closely akin to the Shillak. © The Anuak strike me 
ft first sight as being a very mixed people, they vary « great deal in colour and a 

1 'Phere ia a division among the Kawabla that recognizes its Ababdeh origin, the two 
peoples can scarcely have come into immediate contact at any period subsequent to their 
ccetpation of their present territories 

¥ The existence of an Hamitic element in the Dinka was recognised by Mochi in his paper 
gull! Antropologia dei Denca," Archivio per UAntropolagia ¢ ¢Btnologia, vol, xxxv, 1805, 
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‘good deal in feature, some of their faoes are startlingly European in their regularity 
of feature and breadth of forehead, I have never seen such intelligent-looking 
natives, Some of them have got remarkably fine noses with their thin nostrils 
and lips, but their faves as a class seem to lack that hawk-like look of cruelty 80 
noticeable in the good-looking Jaulin Arabe.”* 

‘The following table gives the results of the chief physical measurements which 
can usefully be represented by figures :— 

















| No, cL | Ni. FL Stature, 

Nuer* ., 40 10008 ss16 | 1796 
(£123) | (£108) (47) 

Dinka vn 8B 7271 9163 860 1,786 
(£20) | (4-94) (4°67), (+6) 

Shillukt at m3 | 9886 88-27 1776 
(444) | (4168) | (+129) (+9) 








It will be seon that, broadly speaking, the members of these tribes form a 
fairly homogeneous group, the most striking feature being the difference between 
the nasal index of the Nuer and the other two tribes, With regard to the slightly 
higher index for the Shilluk than for the Dinka, this is too small to be regarded 
as significant, and I am inclined to think that it is accidental, due to the small 
number of Shilluk measured. Certainly the impression I gained from associating 
with both peoples was that the Dinka wore rather broader-nosed than the Shilluk, 
‘The view that the nasal index given for the Shilluk is not truly representative and 
may be unduly high is confirmed by the large error of the mean calculated for this 
people, viz, 1°66 as against the Dinka -04 (85 subjects) and the Nuer 1:23 (40 sub- 
jects), 

‘As will be seen from the tables of measurements given at the end of this 
paper the uctual range of variation is considerable, thus, even neglecting extremes, 


‘This pwamage ix an extract from a letter from Captain A. G, Cummins, RAM.C, to 
‘Major Lyle Cunmins, RLA-M.C,, to whom Cam indebted for perminsion to quoto it. 

* Measured by the late Dr. A. Bf. Pirrie; the measurements of twenty-seven of these have 
been published by Professor Waterston (op cit, ps 948), those of the remaining thirteen are given, 
in Appendix Tat the end of this paper, 

* The coptalie index of the Dinka are taken from 148 subjects, mensured by Pirrie, Mochi, 
©,S. Myers, and myself, inclading the series of skulls brought together by Mochi ns well ax 
tote cullected by myrelf, ‘The Jatter belonged to members of the Bor tribe. ‘Two units have 
been added to the CLL. of each skull to render cranial and cephalic indies comparable, The 
stature is taken from 116 subjects, 

§ The figures here given are from the small series measured by Myers and by Pirtie. ‘The 
NAL of 11 only could be calculated ; the FL. is the average of 10 and the stature that of 14, 
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the OT. of the Dinkw varies between 66 and 80, and the N.I. between 84 and 102, 
Nevertheless, it does not appear that this betokens that the infusion of foreign blood 
ia recent, on the contrary the comparatively uniform condition of the Nilotic 
peoples and their culture, and the vast area over which they are spread, seem to 
indicate that the foreign, non-Negro element in these people is of high antiquity. 
‘This view is supported by an examination of the curves of distribution plotted for 
the O.L and N.L of the Nilotes. These curves have been examined for me by Dr, 
Bowley, who reports that for tho Dinka the actual C.1, and N.I, curve closely fits 
the normal ourve of distribution, so that he remarks that if there has ever been 
any mixture there appears to have been thorough fusion. 

‘A good deal of interest attaches to the stature of this group, of the allied 
Bahima and of the tribes of the Masai group in East Africa; nor in considering 
these is it possible to leave aside the Southern Bantu (Znlu-Kafirs). The men of 
all those tribes are tall, the Bahime are probably the tallest men in the world)? yet 
all seem to have sprung from the fusion of the short, slim Hamite’ and the 
moderately grown, stoutly built forest Negro, As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the numerous Lreoiing experiments on Mendelian lines that haye been 
carried on in recent years afford no parallel instance, indeed, nothing sooms to be 
known of the conditions producing variations in size in animals However, it is 
worth noting that among plants thore is at least one instance in which a giant race 
rose under experimental conditions without any selective effort directed towarils 
its production having been made} while there may be an interesting parallel to tho 
stature of the Nilotes aud related tribes in the result of the union of the dwart 
procumbent pea (commonly called the Cupid Poa) and the bushy pea, the latter 
Doing a stiff upright-growing plant of medium to short stature: the first genera 
tion of hybrids aro all giants” 

No doubt it was at a relatively remote period that a people whom we say call 














* De Bowley's figures are given in Appendix TI. 

* Profemor von Lauchan (Appendix II, to Meinhof, Die Sprachen dor Hirmiten, p. 251) 
states that the Hima often exceed 190 em. in height, and speaka of them ax doubtless the tallest 
men, 

5 The stature of the predynantic Bxyptiann was scarcity 65 inches (164 em.), of.aypr, p- O07. 

“T purposely. leave out of consideration individnal instances of gigantinm sue to disease of 
the pituitary’ gland and sporadic examples of conditions associated with nanism or infantitin dive 
to abnormalities in quality or quautity of the internal secretions. 

“In Primula sinensis, obnerved by De. F. Keeble; his experiments, of “Gigantism in 
Primula vinensin® Sonrual of Genetor, vol. fi, pp. 164-188, indicate not only that the giant form 
which breeds trae arose from s normal strain of known pedigreo but lead him to state that 
Giants which breed true may be produced by crossing nionsgiant maces of Primula ainenals (op. 
cit, p. 187). Tt doo not appear to me that the experiments cited (op, eit, p. 180) upon which, 
if T understand Dr. Keeble rightly, thin statement ix based, are conclasive, though T think they 
might become no if carried on for'a few generations; they certainly seem to point in this direction. 
It is noteworthy that these non-giant (or at best wemi-giant) races have been under observation 
for years and have nover produced a giant, 

"Cf, Bateson, Mendes Prisciples of Heredity (1900), p.19. I am indobted to Dr. R. N. 
‘Salaman for drawing miy nttantion to those interesting experiments. 
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proto-Hamites, moving in a predominantly southern and western direction, fused 
‘with the earlier darker inhabitants of Afrien—Negroes and Negroids, including in the 
latter term Negrillos—to produce a number of peoples differing enormously in 
physical chiroters, but united in the possession of a common stock language which 
we now call Bantu. ‘This view, advocated by StuhImann' and developed on the 
linguistic’ side by Meinhof, has been examined at longth by Father Hestormann? 
Much stress is laid upon the evidence offered by the Ful, a people of mixed 
Hamitio descent® whose tongue, spoken by scattered communities from Senegal to 
Lake Chad, is Hamitio, but varies from all other Hamitio languages and resombles 
the Bantu in many ways. ‘Thus, substantives are divided into classes and there is 
the same type of alliterative consonance. 

Hestermann also points out that there are remarkable resemblances in phonology 
‘and that * the genitive construction with the demonstrative of the governing noun ” 
(Die Genitivkonstrultion mit Demonstratio dex Regena)* is formed exnotly as in 
Swahili® Other arguments in favour of the mixed origin of Bantu may be found 
in the “Sudanese” (Negro) characteristios rotained in some Bantu languages, 
Such Negro, ce, pre-Hamitic, characters aro the ocourrenoe of monosyllabic roots 
and the comparatively important part played by musical tone ; both these features 








© Handtwerk wud Induatrie in Onafriko, p. 7 (Hamburg, 1910), 

+ 4Sprachon und Volker in Afrika,” Anthrypor, 1012, vil, pp, 219-280, and 1913, viti, 
Pp. 722-760, Moiubot'e ‘point of view ix given by Hertormann in the following quotation (op, 
city vil, p. 228). An far we Lean discover this exchange between Hamito and Nogrito can bo 
loarly wen in a number of instances and Tam poruunted that the origin of the Bantu languages 
fx most easily explained thas that one of the languages similar to the Ful arose as the maxtor 
Tanguage (Herrenspriiehe) amiong the Negrito and nmimilntod Negritic elonienta.” Tt must be 
roxwembered that Meinhof anv his rehool nie Negrito for Negro. 

2 Many of the Ful have auch Negro blood in their veins the parest "cow-Fulani " of 
Nigeria have beon doscribed to 146 aa an almont white-skinned poople leading w wandering, 
pastoral life, 

+ Aw if in English for “hous of stone” wo maid * house that stone!" 














y that house (is) 





© Concerning thie point Mr, Ray writes wx follo 
‘that in Put this ia exactly the same ay in Swahili” Moinhof giv 
i) sanera nctu ye, ros of irom (rod this iron) 5 
Gi) pnéie ipa Tormey, horee of the king (horae this king); 
& (it) dedy nde anaeara, woney of the European (money thie Eurypean)," 
‘und says, This constenction again strongly resembles the Ban” 
In tho above Ful the nnsal prefix ia the wantial part of the demonstrative, the dv in 
(4) ogeecing with ru in acruruy rod, the w in (ft) with w in puny Wore, and the de in (ii) with 
the de in dee, money, But Io not find exnetly the rane in Swahili: 
i) nidege 4 ange, birds of air 5 
(Gl) biti cha audtoni, chair of waltan + 
it) nkate wo watotn, real of children. 
Here @ in tho possnasive wont of,” the = in (i) agrees with the » in ndege, birds, the oh 
in (is) with Bi in itt chair, and w in’ (ii) with m in mute, bread Moreover there ia no 
demonstrative ured, (In Swahili the corresponding demonstratives would be (i) Aix hive or ies 
‘Miki, hicho ot chite (iii) Ama, Aug ot we.) 
A personal pronoun may be used in Swabili for emphasis as in hiti ehake wltani, chair it of 
Juin (lr) ata (4, the sultans oven chit). 


T lo not quite follow the wrgument 
fin Fats 
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occur in Duala, a Bantu language spoken in the Cameroons by a people oecapying 
the north-western edge of the Bantu area, ic, a portion in which the Hamitic 
influence might be expected to be comparatively slight. 

Doubtless the proto-Hamites came in a series of waves spread over a long 
period of years, and there must have been unending variations in the stocks to 
‘which they gave rise, and in the peoples who sprang from the fusion of these, even 
tus at the present day the Bantu differ enormously among themselves in physique 
fand culture. Just as the Bantu arose seemingly as the resalt of the interaction of 
proto-Hamite and Negro so, we may be certain, there arvse tribes and peoples of 
mixed blood who, in spite of sninor modifications and the introduction of some 
foreign elements, retained their old African tongues. If, as seems reasonable, these 
tribes are at the present time represented by the Nilotes and the half-Hamites, 
then the similarities between these people on the one hand and their undoubted 
resemblance to the Bantu on the other are easily and logically explained. We 
cannot at present judge whether the main interactions which gave rise to the 
Nilotes took place at approximately the same period as those to which the Bantu 
owe their origin, but in support of the suggestion that parts at least of these two 
great stocks may have arisen at about the same time, I would refer to the close 
resemblance in the social organization and religion of the Zulu-Kaffir and the 
Dinka.! This is not the place to go into this matter in detail ; I will only mention 
the totemism of both peoples, the importance of rainmakers, and the comparatively 
small cult of the high gods compared with that of ancestral spirits, With regard 
to the oult of the latter the similarity in the ideas of Zulu and Dinka is amazing. 
‘A distinct mental effort has at times been necessary when reading Callaway's 
“Religious System of the Amazulu” to remember that it was not an account by 
another traveller of tho beliefs that 1 had found among the Dinka. I will go even 
further than to urge the uniform origin, within broad limits, of the Nilotes, the 
half-Hamites and the Southern Bantu, and will suggest that it is on account of 
Hamitic influence that the fetishism, polytheism and human sacrifices found in 
‘West Africa scarcely occur among the peoples now under consideration? Yet in 


1 ‘The likeness of Nilote and Kaffir is not limited to social organization and religion. ‘The 
refined typo of Shilluk shown in Plate XXXVIL, Figs. 1 and 2,i# matched by the photograph 
ofa Zulu girl with a narrow face and straight, high-bridged nose, published by von Tauschan (op. 
cit, Plato X). It must be remembered that it is by no mesns uncommon to find among the 
‘Zulu-Katr individuals with narrow, or even high-bridged nows, thin lips, relatively light kin 
folour, and hair that is by-no meana woolly. Von Luschan, who estimates that be hus 
observed mote or lems closely some 6,000 Zulu and other Kaflirs, says that of thin number 
23, i, nearly 5 per cent, showed a combination of « number of these characters, 

+ Thin view is in direct opposition to that put forward in 1011 by Dr. Wallin Budge in 
Osiris and the Egyptian Reserrection. Dr. Badge regards the predynastic Egyptians ax 
cannibals, with the mame fast for human fea that is found in the savages of Equatoria at 
the present day, and states that, like the latter, “the primitive Egyptians were in the habit 
of burying slaves alive in the graves of grest kingx and chiefs" (op. cit, p. xxii), while even in 
the fourth dynasty he xpeake of the merifice of “countless hnsman beings” (op. cit, p. xxii), in 
the Sun temples at Ab0.Str. Granting, for the sake of argument, that Dr. Budge bas adduced 
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spite of the common origin of the three peoples it does not seem possible at presents 
to produce evidence of technical processes or implements common to all, or even to 
both Nilotes and Southern Banta, which can be referred to early Hamitie influence, 
Such cultural characters as they have in common seem to belong rather to the 
black element which ooows in both, Moreover, these points of resemblance seem 
to be negative rather than positive, ‘Thus, considering the Nilotes and Zulu- 
Kaflirs, covering in the males is entirely absent, or exists only in so rudimentary a 
form as the protection worn over the glans penis by the Zulu; nor do either folk 
mutilate their girls.’ Of weapons, the throwing-stick is absent from both peoples, 
and probably the same may be said of the bow There are, however, a few points 
of positive resemblance ; neither Zulus nor Nilotes despise handicrafts, indeed, 
skilled workmen are appreciated by both people? Again the shields of Zulu and 
Nilote are oblong nnd made of skin, though here the resemblance ends,t and both 
huye wooden clubs though the Zulus habitually throw theirs and the Nilotes 
do not. 

Our knowledge of the half-Hamites is curiously incomplete considering how 
extensively some of these tribes have come into contact with Europeans of late 
‘years, and the amount of printed matter that is concerned with them, Neverthe 
Joss, certain interesting comparisons can be made with the Beja and even with the 
Nilotes, Physically they appear to resemble the latter more olosely than the 
former in spite of their somewhat shortor stature and lighter colour, though oven 
in physical characters evidence seems to be somewhat contradictory. Yet I think 
it muy be agreed that, broadly speaking, they stand nearer physically to the Nilotes 


‘good evidenen for the oveurtence of these nd the other blood-thirsty rites which he mentions 
although some will foel doubtful of this) and that ho ix right in regarding then aa closely 
related to those of Weat Africa, bis explanation implies that the “African "religion of which 
bo writes ax forming tho basis of Egyptian belief in predynastic times in essontially: Negro in 
‘origin though Dr. Budge avoids vaing.thia word, 

‘This view, which hay always nected to me inherently improbable, his become even more 
Aifficult to sevept since Elliot Smith tas sbown that the predynastic Egyptians and earlient 
Nubians were not even Negroid. Tt woems scarcely erediblo that the White Race borrowed 
its blots from Negroes, with whom it had wo little contact that mixcegenation weldon oF never 
‘coourred. 

T believe that tho facta brought forward in thiv papor suggest a more reasonable 
‘explanation of the features cominon to the social tif and religion of ancient Egypt and of 
‘tropical Negro-land and indicate that these are duo to the infiltration of tho latter with the 
iileas of that great White Race of which the predynastic Egyptians constitute the oldest known 
4 well as ons of the putest branches 

' ‘The Bechimna are an exception to this rule, of; infts p. 645. 

# The bow occurs among the Agar Dinks of the Southern Babr elGhazal, T regard thin 
4s being duo to cultural drift fro the Azando or kindted tribes, 

* In this they diffor entirely from the half-Hamnites, such as the Masni, whore spears and. 
‘metal ornaments aro made for them by the Dorobbo, whom they despise, 

‘The shields of the Zulu are of the well-known oval shape, thoae of the Nilotesare narrower 
‘and tend to be rectangular, often the upper and lower edges are concave and there is usually a 
contrat boss Possibly no importance should be attached to this rather remote resemblance, 
Dut it is at leas worth noting that neither use round shields similar to those employed by pure 
‘Hamites such as the Beja and Somali. 
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than to the Hamites, and though much shorter in stature their features do not 
approach those of the Hamito-Semitic branch of the White Race s0 closely as do 
those of the Bahima, On the other hand, unlike the latter, they ciroumeise their 
males and mutilate their girls I am further inclined to see traces of their 
Hamitio descent in the character of their pottery and in the predominance of 
spiral technique. It is known that as rogatds basketry this process is extremely 
old in the Hamito-Semitic area; examples are known from predynastic and first 
dynasty tombs, it persists through the whole historic period and is used at the 
present day among the Beja (Hadendoa) and the Arab tribes of the White Nile and 
Kordofan. Tn the north-west of the continent it occurs among the Tuareg and 
many tribes of mixed descent, It was in use 2,000 years ago in Arabia, for 
Mr. C.M. Donghty has shown me a fragment, of a basket made by this process 
which ho brought back with him from the tombs of Medain Saleh, It is in use 
amiong the Waheia! in the neighbourhood of the great lakes at the present day. 
On the other hand, as far as ny personal observation goes, it does not occur among 
the Nuba of Southern Kordofan, while Ankermann states that it is absent in the 
West African culoure zone® ‘Turning now 
to pottery, there is, as far as Tam aware, 
no evidence how the proto-Eyyptiaus made 
their pots, but at the present day the 
Hadlendoa mako vessels of the class shown 
in text figure by the usual spiral technique 
of superposing lengths of rolled out strips of 
clay, These pots closely resemble those 
(without necks) made by the Nandi and 
figured by Mr, Hollis’ Unfortunately no 
mention is made of the process by which 
these pota are produced, but their likeness 
to the Hadendoa pots is sufficient to make 
it at least probable that the same process is 
ployed, ‘The Anusk (Nilotee) of the Sobat 
nd Pibor Rivers make their pots by the 
superposition of olay rolls and! this is the common method in Kordofan as it is 
further south among the Zulu-Katfirs, 

Since the above was written important confirmatory, evidence has been 
obtained from linguistics. Westermann, who has recently spent: some tine in the 
Shilluk country studying the language, considers thab this, as well as Dinka (and 
Nuor), belongs to a woll-characterized sub-division (Niloto-Sudanic) of a larger 
linguistic group which he «peaks of as Nilotie. The Nilotio languages originally 








no. 1. 





Max Weiss, Die Vollertamne in Norden Deutsch Oatafeitrs p. 482, 
itacheift flr Bthuotopie, vol. SXXVIL, 1908, p. 70, 

® The Newli, Plate XIU. . 

1 to Captain A. G. Commins for this information, 
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belonged to the family of the Sudan langnages, for various elements “in all 
Nilotic languages point to this common origin. . , . But at a certain former 
period all these languages had been influenced more or less strongly by: languages 
of a different character, which are generally called Hamitie languages,” 

Tt will be seen that not only do Westermann’s conclusions confirm the iilea put: 
forward in this paper on physical and cultural grounds, but since Ianguages of, or 
akin to, the Nilotie group are spoken by the half-Hamites of British and German 
East Africa and also hy a number of tribes of the Congo basin! some suggestion 
is offered of the remoteness of the period at which the infusion of Hamitic blood 
began, 

‘Mutilation. 

Having discussed, within the limit of available material, the physical 
characters of the chief peoples of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan who are themselves . 
Hamites or in whom is a strain of Hamitic blood, it is necessary to consider the 
significance from the ethnic standpoint of a custom which may be said to be 
universal in eastern tropical Africa, This custom is the mutilation of the female 
genitals, I use the term “tnutilation ” for every grade of operation on the external 
organs, from a partial elitoridectomy to the most sweeping infibulution, for, as 
shall endeavour to show, I hold that all have a common origin, Before proceeding 
to record the facts I will indicate briefly my line of arguments, and point out that 
the geographical distribution of the qustom of mutilation in Afrion and the East 
indicates that it arose in the Hamito-Semitic area in the neighbourhood of the Red 
Son, Tt is distributed round this area in just such w manner as might: be expected 
if it had at first remained more or less localized among the peoples sprung from a 
common stock, and had then been carried far afield by the great wave of Semitic 
influence that followed the birth of Islam. Thus, while its'distribution eastwards is 
sporadic, as though carried by trade and isolated colonies, it radiates from the shore 
of the Red Sea westwards and southwards across Africa with ever diminishing 
intensity. 

‘There is no doubt that circumcision is an old Hamito-Semitie custom ; 
wherever mutilation is practised circumcision also prevails, but the area over which 
this rite is found is so such wider than that covered by mutilation that 1 have 
purposely chosen the latter as presenting the simpler problem. ‘To have examined 
the distribution and significance of circumcision would have necessitated a 
discussion ofsouth and west African problems for which Tam by no means prepared, 

At this point it will be well to allude to a common misconception. The 
Barabra, the Beja, the Arab and even the darker so-called “ Arab" tribes of the 

* ‘The Bari language ia akin to Masai ; moreover, Westarmann (op. eit, pp. 4, 35) points out 
that certain tribes lying between the upper waters of the Rivery Rohl and Sue speak languages 
which in a broad way seem to be connected with the Niloto-Sudanic group, wo that perhaps: 
they may be regarded as a sub-group of these, To this sub-group belong Mittu, Madi, Madi- 


‘Kaya (Abo-Kuyn), Abaka, Luba, Wits, Lendu, Moru. According to Schweinfurth the six first 
ramied of these tribes speak dialects of one Tanguage: 
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Sudan all perform a severe operation upon their girls, the whole of the labia 
majors and minora and the greater part of the mons being removed, so that after 
healing has taken place the opening of the vagina is represented by « minuto 
orifice immediately anterior to the rectum.’ ‘There does not appear to be any 
evidence that this (infibulation) or any serious operation similar to it is a Semi 
Arabian, or even essentially a Moslem custom, though since the area in whioh it 
is pmctised coincides with that ocoupied by the tribes of the Sudan who profess 
Islam it is common in the Sudan to find it regarded as an Arab, or at least 
Mohammedan custom? But far from this being the case, the eustom is not found 
in Egypt, Algeria, Morocco, or Syria, nor, so far as T can ascertain, does it occur 
in Arabia. 

Equally severe mutilation has been recorded among the Somali and Danakil, 
eg» by Paulitschke? and recently by Creiguou,* who states that the object of the 
operation is the complete ablation of the Ibis majora and minora and the clitoris, 
Dut that as the operation is done without an anwsthetio, and the operator works 
hurriedly according to her own ideas, excision is not always complete, The 
children are generally four to six years old, but sometimes younger: almost any 
‘old woman may operate, and with the exception of a minute orifice posteriorly the 
aiditus vagina should be completely closed. ‘To ensure this result thorns are thrust 
through the opposite edges of the wound and maintained in place by a figure of 
eight suture, To assist healing the patient is kept on her back and her knees and 
ankles bound together. ‘The comparatively slight. operation of clitoridectomy is 
extensively practised in Egypt at the present day, at least among the lower olasses, 
for Professor Elliot Smith informs me that the glans clitoridis is always wanting 
in disseoting-room bodies. Icannot say whether the practice is general in Syria; 











1 My summary description of the operation is based on the examination of a number of 
Kahabish children ond adult slaves, and in ull those it was clear that a clean sweep had been 
unde of the whole vulva, except its extrome posterior edge, Incloding the greater part of the 
mona. This was alo the procedure at Jebel Kaja, where Thad the opportunity of seeing the 
operation performed. No doubt the technique of the operation varies locally: it could not be 
riore severe than among the Kababisb, with whom the use of the knife is an absolutely 
necessary preliminary to marriage. ‘The Hadendoo, on the other band, stated that the nse of a 
knife wax unknown, and that it would be shameful if penetration were not effected without 
extraneous aid. On the other hand, both people admit that so much wear tissue is formed that 
the vulva requires incision before n child ean be born. 

Captain BR. G, Andervon of the Egyptian Medical Corps (“ Medical Practices and Superstitions 
of Kordofan," in the Thind Report of the Wellcome Remarch Laboratories, 1008) states that two 
‘operations are in vogue in the Sudan, Where only the elitoris and labia minora are removed 
the operation in termed Tahuret Susna, this operation being “mostly restricted to the Bagara 
tribes” (op, cit, p. 390), The more severe Talwret Furoken in practised by other Sudanese 
Mohatomedans, in thin the “upper two-thirds of the Iabia-majora are also removed ® (Yc. eit.) 
this operation being “ popularly mupposed to denote an ancient method practised in, und handed 
down from, the time of the Pharaobs.” 

# So, eg, says Captain Anderson, lo. cit. 

2 Bthnographie Nordoat-Afrikos, Ly 174 (Bexlin, 1893). 

« Supplement a L’Anthropologie, * Comptes Rendus des Séances de. LTnstitut Feangais 
Anthropologie,” No. 6 1912, pp. 111 et agg. 
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edueated Syrians with whom I have discussed the matter in the Sudan say that it 
does not occur, but this testimony cannot be regarded as conclusive with 
regard to the lower classes, for Duhousse, writing of Beyreuth, describes 
clitoridectomy as commonly performed by barbers on children between nine 
and twelve years old! It does not ocour among the Arabic-speaking population 
of Algeria and Morocco! but in Abyssinia the operation was reconted 200 years 
‘ago by the first Jesuit missionaries to that country, and we have written evidence 
of the practice in Egypt some two thousand years ago, for the well-known passage 
in Strabo Ofrouncidunt etiam mares et foeminas excidunt indicates that at least 
dlitoridectomy, and perhaps partial or complete excision of the labia minora, was 
practised. Moréover, at this time ciroumeision and “exeision” were the rule 
amnong the barbarous Cresphagi, seemingly nomad Hamites, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of the harbonr of Antiphilus (Stmto, Bk. xiv, 4, 9), identified as 
Humfilah on the Red Sea Coast about 100 miles south of Massaus, Nearly two 
centuries eatlier, ie, about the middle of the second century x.0., Aramaios of the 
Serapeum records that the mother of one Tateni, a girl in his charge, had obtained 
money from him on the false plea that her daughter was to be cireumeised, “as is 
customary among the Egyptians,” urging that she required money for the rite and 
to endow her daughter for marriage ‘The practice continued into Christian times, 
for St. Ambrose (0. 397) also refers to the “ciroumeision” of Egyptian women, 
% Aeguptit: quartoecimo anno circumeidune mares; forminae apud cos coiem anno 
cireumeiduntur, quod eo scilicet anno incipiat flagrare passio viritia.”* 

Professor Elliot Smith, whom T have consulted with regard to the possibility 
of obtaining anatomical evidence from mummies, tells me that no information 
can be gathered in this quarter, for * the pelvic viscera were so completely excised 
and the remains of the labia so stretched by the plugging of the pelvis that 
nothing can be said about the condition of the vulva during life.” With regard 
to predynastic women he states that there was certainly no infibulation, and that 
in some cases he was able to recognize the labia minora and (with less certainty) the 
Glitoris, But, as he points out, “a shrunken labium minus is not easy to 
identify,” so that although there is nothing to suggest any operative procedure it 
cannot be said that the olitoris and part of the labia minora may not have been 
removed. 

Clitoridectomy is still the custom among the Christians of Abyssinia’ as it 





¥ Bulletin de ta Socdee @ Anthropologie le Paris, X11, 1877, pp. 194 et agg. 

+ Some years ago 1 spent some works in Algeria and I think I should have heard of the 
‘custom lind it existed ; with regard to ite absenco in Morocco my statement ix based on information 
siven te by Brtuaoe Westannack and Mr.8, Ls Begum. 

Bernadino Peyron, Papyri Grecidel Museo Britannica di Londra Papyrus XV, pp, 8 ef 9 
(Torino, 1841). eer nt 

* Ambeorius, De Putriarcho Abruhomo, lib. 11, Cap. 1. 

* For this information 1 am indebted to Abyssinian merchants whom T met at Tokar, and 
who drew the sharpest distinction between clitoridectomy and the larger operation practised 
by the Somali and other Mohammedan tribes, 
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was in the seventeenth century when Ludolfns discussed its distribution in the 
Near Fast and noted that the operation was wrongly called ciremneision? 

There isno doubt as to the former wide extension of the rite among the 
Arabs of Atabia and Syria. In folklore its origin is attributed to Sarah, who 
performed the operation on Hagar while she lay asleep in order to lessen Abraham's 
ove for her, and it was only after this that Allah commanded Abraham and Sarah 
to be circumcized themselves. Moreover, the antiquity of the rite is established, 
for, aocording to Ibn al-Athir (od. 1234), Mohammed himself said, Cironmetsion is 
an ontinanee for men and is honourable for women? There are, indeed, actual 
reconils dating from the earliest years of Islam which refer to the rite practised by 
the pagan Ambs, and which also seem to indicate that the operation performed was 
clitorideotomy, or perhaps an even slighter operation, more elosely analogous to 
circumcision in the male, ‘There are several references which go buck to the end 
of the sixth century; al-Nabigha, a poet who flourished about this time, suid “And 
(our horsemen) laid hold of maidens in a state of pleasant ease, and made them 
hhasten the fact of eiroumeision."* 

Thn Hisham (0), 834) in his description of the fight between Hamzah (an 
uncle of Mohammed) aud Siba itn ‘Abd al/Uzea ab the battle of Uhud (an. 
625) represents Hamzah as calling out “Come on, O son of the outter of the 
Prepuces (> plural of Ly bagr) of the clitoris,” referring to the fact that his 
mother habitually operated on girls at Mecca, ‘The fact that Zayd ibn Thabet, 
another warrior present at this battle, “ ciroumcized his daughter,” is referred to in 
the Kitab al-Aghants 

The Poems of the Hudhaylites, composed by the poets of the Hudhay! tribe 
and collected by al-Sukkart (0, 888), contain references to the mutilation of 
‘women, and show that among those tribes practising the rite the natural state was 
Jooked upon with contempt. Khalid ibn Watbilah, who lived about the end of 
the sixth century, speaks of “A company of people who do not cireumeize their 
women, and atnong whom the eating of locusts is not reprobated.”* Another poem 
composed by Abu ‘l-Muwarrig at about the sume time says, “If you were to 
become his neighbour (or guest) in Hudhayl, he would turn you away and your 
another with the long prepuoe of the elitoris.”* 

‘There are also passages in the Kitsh al-AghAnt which indicate the contempt 
felt for uncut women. Thus there is recorded « conversation said to have taken 
place in the presence of the Caliph Hisham (a.n. 724-743): al-Walld, his successor, 

* Commentarivs ad Suto Hidoriam Aethiopican, pp. 72-178 (1601). 

+ Hastings’ Bncyeloeiia, art, “ Cireumeiaion. 

2 Tho word Pillar (jy4) ) is that generally used for the circmucision of men, 

4 Op. city vol. xvi, p. 14, 1 26, This work, The Book of Songs, was compiled by Abu 
4-Paraj Isfahint, who died a.0, 987, but contains poems of many diferent and earlier dates. 

* Op. cits p1N7, 1.2 

© Op, city p.170, 1.8; the word used is "wndb (Us), which means “having a large 
propa clitoriin 
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twitted "Abbas b, al-Walid b. ‘Abd-al Malik on account of the condition of his 
mother, who was a Greek and therefore unmutilated. Al-Walid said to ‘Abbas, 
“Silence, O son of an unciroumeized woman,” to which the latter answered, “Do 
‘you exalt yourself over me on account of what has been cut from the daz of 
thy mother (”! 

‘The Noka td contains a poem in which Jarir (0d. 728) satirizes his rival al- 
Farazday of the clan Mujishi, “The ciroumcisers fear in the case of the 
daughters of Mujishi the likeness of crooked sticks or the horns of ‘mountain-zoats.”* 

In Burton's translation of the Arabian Nights, ciroumsision ocours as an 
essential part of conversion to Islam in the story of “The Moslan Champion and 
the Christian Damsel,” in which the heroine “became a Moslemah, after she was 
-circumeized.”” But Professor Arnold, whose assistance I sought in the hope that 
he might be able to determine the date of this story, considers that this translation 
is incorrect, the word translated “ cireumeized " signifying “ purified herself."* 

Perhaps Burton was influenced in his translation by his knowledge of the 
writings of al-Nawawi, whom he quotes to the effect that in the Hejaz as in Cairo 
‘the “ciroumeision of girls is the universal rule”* This is in accordance with the 
Fatawi "Alamgirt, which states, not only that the circumcision of females was 
allowed, but that it is commonly practised in Arabia,’ and both these accounts agree 
with Niebuhr's report written 500 years after that of al-Nawawi that girls are 


4 Op. cit, vol. vi p. 108, 1.5 ; other references will be found in the same volume, p. 182, 
1. 26, and in vol, xix, p59, IL 11 and 12. 

2 Voka 4, ed. Bevan, vol. i, p 230, 1, 6, ‘The pasmge ia interesting in that it suggests 
that hypertrophy of the clitoris was not unknown in medieval Arabia, It seems to have been 
sufficiently common in Egypt for the College of Cardinals de propaganda fie to acoopt it as 
‘valid reason for a rite which their missionaries had at first prohibited on account of ita imagined 
ndaising purpose (Bruce, Travels, de, Bk. V, Chap. 12). Lane (Arabie-Binglish Lexicon, net. 34 ) 
auggests that the condition is by no means uncommon in Arabia and Egypt at the present day. 

4 Burton, Arabian Nights, vol. ¥, p. 279. 

# Profemor Ammold writes : “Ihave looked up several editions of the Arabie text of the 
Anahian Nights (eg. that of Boliq, 1260 a.11, vol. i, p. 649), Cairo, 1306 aus. (vol. ii; p. 273), 
and Calcutta, 1890 (vol. i, p. 565), bat in none of them js there any authority for Burton's 
translation that the Christian damsel was cireumeized. The correct translation is ‘She became 
Muslim and purified herself, and his taught her how to pray. ‘The word for ‘ale purified 
herself! (agus) ia rafahharat nnd merely means that she made ablutions, purified herself by 
‘ashing, Tks true that the second conjugation ( g ) tathara ie used in the sense ‘he per- 
formed the rite of circumcision upon somebody, and so purified him’; but I can find’ no 
‘warrant for the Fifth conjugation ( 3s) being used in connection With cireumeision ; in the 
feminine (as here) it genetally refers to a woman washing herself after the menstrual discharge. 
Moreover, I am inclined to doubt whether the circumcision of women was practised in the 
society to which the storie of the Arubinn Nights refer” 

Pilgrimage to AU Medinah and Mocouh, Memorial Edition, 1893, vol. ji, p.20, footuote. He 
states that to call anyone idy-al-bara, "son of an uncut mother,” faa sore reproach. 
Op. cit, vol. iv, p. 237, quoted by Hughes, Dictionary of alam, 1898, p. 67. Tia work ix 
‘4 collection of legal decisions according to Mohammedan law, drawn up by onder of the Emperor 
Alamgir (Aurangetb, 1659-1707), 
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cireumeized at Mokha though not in Sanaa! Moreover, Hurgronje, writing of 
Mocca at the present day, says that olitoridectomy is performed quietly without 
any ceremony? and Janssen notes that the custom occurs but. is not universal 
among the Arabs of Moab 

It is said* that every girl in Oman submits to operation at least in Sohar and 
at Baghdad, while Chardin’ records that both sexes are regularly ciroumeized on 
the: Persian Gulf, whereas inland in Persia fewer women are cireunicized than 
males, Further east Niebuhr speaks of the rite being practised by Arab women 
‘at Cambay near Surat—one of the oldest ports of India—while at the present day 
mild form of the operation oceurs among the Malays of Sarawak, who no doubt 
learnt it from the medisval Arabs, to whom they owe Islam and the characters in 
which their language is written. 

Returning to Africa, mutilation appears to be absent in North Africa in the 
region of Berber influence, but is said to occur among the Tuareg’ If this 
information is correct it is not without significance that the Tuareg, who still lead 
a semi-nomadie existonoe and have female descent, are socially perhaps the least 
modified of the Hamitio peoples of North Africa, Tnfibulation is universal in 
Darfur and Borgu ; it is also said to ocour among the ‘Tibbu though not among 
the inhabitants of Bornus Perhaps it docs not pass west of Borgu or Wadai, 
but clitoridectomy certainly occurs among the Ful and the Mandingo, and also 
among such Negroid but not Negro-races in the French Sudan as the Toucouleurs, 
the Ouussonlonka and the Kassonks. 

Mutilation exists on the west const among the natives of Sierra Leone, Benin, 
‘Akra, Old Calabar, and Loango ;1 some of these people are not full-blooded Negroes 
but Negroids with a varying and sometimes yery considerable amount of Hamitic 
blood in them. Where this is not the case or cannot be stated with certainty 
there is still the question of foreign cultural influence to be considered. How 
thoroughly Central and West-Central Africa is permeated with this influence is as 
yet scarcely apprecisted, but evidence in this direotion is rapidly accumulating 
and I have elsewhere in this paper referred to the noteworthy fact that Wester- 





1G. Niebuhr, Desription de Putrabie vo. i p. 113 (Paris, 1779). 

# Mebba, vol. ii, p. 142. 2 Contumes dex Arabes an Pays de Moab p. 35 (Paris, 1908). 

* Niebuhr, foe. oi * Voyages en Perse x, p. 76 (Amsterdam, 1711). 

"See Baluchistan Cena Report, 1911, p. 106, Bombay Census Report, 911, p, 120, 
Rajputana Conena Heporh YOU, p14, 

TH, Sarrazin, Races Humaines du Soudan Franpaie, p. 189, writes : “ Nous nous sommes 
lime dire que Lindblation était pratiquée sur les jeunes filles en bas age. Elle consisterait & 
truicher Iégirement les nymphes et & les maintenir rupprochées pour en obtenir la sondure 5 
n-ne mévage qu'une légire ouverture, Crest plns tard un gage de virginité pour Ia jeune fille 
‘qwon peut libérer, ax moment voulu, par tue incision longitudinale” 

‘My information concerning Darfur, Borge, Tibesti and Bornu was obtained from 
Theadmen of those settlements of pilgrims (generally called Feflata or sometimes Tekrari) from 
West-Contral Africa that are to be found at so many eentree upon the chief routes leading to 
the Rid Soa parts, * LHL Gray in Hastings’ Enoyclopedia, art, “ Cireumeision.” 

1 Sarrazin, op. cit, pp. 240, 263, 288 LHL Gray, foe. it 
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mann states that the languages of a number of tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
Nile-Congo watershed all show evidence of a more or less foreign influence of the 
type commonly called Hamitic. 

‘Turning to the half-Hamites, mutilation, but not infibulation, is the universal 
practice and has been desoribed among the Masai’ the Nandi? the Suk? and the 
‘Wanderobbo,* besides occurring among a number of Bantu-speaking tribes of 
Eastern Africa such as the Akamba' and the Akikuyu.’ As far as is known the 
Nilotes do not mutilate their women] in this they resemble the great lacustrine 
tribes, the Babima, the Banyoro, the Beganda, and the majority of the Southem 
Bantu, though the rite has heen recorded among the Bechuana.* 

Tt will be admitted that the geographical distribution of “ mutilation” fully 
bears out the contention that the custom is not originally Mohammedan or even 
Arab, for there can scarcely be more question of Mohammedan or recent’ Arab 
influence having been exerted upon such tribesas the Masai and the A-Kamba than 
upon the ancient Egyptians, But since the rite existed in ancient Egypt, 
and is found at the present day over so great a part of Africa enst of the Nile, 
existing both in modern Egypt and among such untouched tribes as the half- 
‘Hamites of British and German East, Africa, and also in Arabia, it follows that the 
eustom must be either indigenous or due to physical or cultural contact with o 
people who practised it and at one time or another, directly or indirectly, exerted 
their influence over the whole of the area under consideration. Now in the 
present state of our knowledge there is nothing to suggest that at any time « single 
indigenous culture prevailed over the whole of this area, so that whether or no 
the custom dates back to a period of undifferentiated Hamito-Semitic culture in 
the north, and is an offshoot of this culture in the south, it can be due to no other 
cause than the infiuence (direct or indirect) of this culture, Lest this suggestion be 
considered fanciful or over bold I may refer to the avoidance of bringing milk and 
meat into contact, which has led to elaborate ritual observances among the half- 
Hamites and kindred peoples (infra, pp. 856 and 657) and among the Jews, For 
whether the prohibition “ to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk” (Exodus xxiii, 19, 
‘and xxiv, 26) refers to this avoidance or not, the more pious Jews of both Europe 
and Palestine? still diligently observe the Law in this respect, and take the greatest 








1 A.C Hollis, The Manat, p, 290, 

2 AG. Hollis, Zhe Nandi, pp. 97-80, 

"MW, HL Beech, The Sul, p. 21. 

«Max Weiss, Die Vulkerstitmme im Norden Deutsch-Oxtapriban, p01. 

CW, Hobley, Eihnology of the A-Kamba and other East African Tribes, pp. 68 ot req. 

“ W. S.and K. Routledge, With a Prehistoric People, ps 164. 

* This ia certainly trae of the Shilluk, Dinka, and Bari; although T do not know of any 
evidence suggesting that the custom existe among the less well-known tribes, it would be unwise 
to be dogmatic. 

* Janes Chapinan, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, pp. 44, 43 (London, 1868). 

© W. M. Thomson (The Land and the Book, 1888, p. 95)-ssye: They [the Arabe of 
Palestine) select a young kid, fat and tender, drew it carefully, amd then stew it in milk 
generally sour, mixed with onions and hot spices sach as they relish, They call it fel imma — 

Vor. XLIt, Qu 
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trouble to avoid the mixing of meat and milk or butter either in their cooking vessels 
or in their stomachs, Apart from Merker’s suggestion, now generally discredited, 
of Semitic influence on the Masai,! there can scarcely be any question but that here 
is'a survival among Jews and half-Hamites of a custom going buck to a common 
culture. ‘Teis notewortby that a view somewhat akin to that put forward here 
was held by Mainonitles who, writing in the twelfth century, boldly suggested 
that the existence of this custom in Judaism could only be due to the persistence 
of foreign and pagan infiuence? Moreover, linguistic evidence cannot be neglected ; 
after years of discussion as to whether Egyptian was or was not a Semitic language, 
or showed Semitic influence, it now seems determined that ancient Egyptian (and 
therefore modern Coptic) is in fact a pre-Semi ‘a Hamito-Semitio speech 

If the view that mutilation is a survival from a period of undifferentiated 
Hamito-Somitio culture be accepted, we may conjecture that the different grades 
of severity of the operation prevailing in the Sudan are merely local variants of the 
common widely spread rite, and that the operation has, on the whole, tended to 
become more and more severe as it was found that it assisted to safeguard the 
chastity of women, It is indeed probable that among the half-bred Semites and 
semiticized Hamites of Eastern Africa the preservation of chastity hecame the 
whole, or at least the avowed, object of the operation ata comparatively early 
date, as it is at the present day among the Mohammedan tribes of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 











‘Face Scars. 


Bofore leaving the subject of lesions purposefully inflicted it may be worth 
while to say something concerning a custom which in the Sudan exhibits ulmost 
the same distribution as infibulation, and which I was at one time disposed to 
believe was, like the mutilation of the female genitals, an old-standing habit of 
considerable ethnio significance, ‘The custom I refer to is that of scarring the 
cheeks, and is common to both sexes 

Cheek scars of one form or another are of almost universal distribution in the 
Sudan except among the Negroes, and even members of these tribes tend to adopt 
the custom when they come under Arab influence, while slaves, whatever their 
race, axe always marked in this manner, generally with the same series of scars 
‘as those borne by their masters* Scars such as these are produced by fairly 
kid in hin mother’s milk, The Jews, however, will not eat it, ‘They say that Moses 
apecifically forbade it... . ‘hey further maintain that it is unnatural and barbarous to 
cook poor kid in that from which it derives its life.” 

1 On this point of. von Laschan, op. eit, p. 248. 

2 Jewiah Encyclopodia, art. “Milk.” 

® Hesterrhann, “Sprachen und Volker in Afrika," Antkropos, vol. viii, 1918, p. 221. 

+ Some tribes affect differences in the size, form or position of the scars borne by their 
menibera. A few tribes are said to mark themselves in such a way that their members are 
‘recognizable by their scara I cannot say at first hand whether this is #0, nor have { been able 
‘to obtain satisiactory information on this matter; if such cases exist they are far from being 


the rule, and, epeaking broadly, check scars cannot be regarded as form of tribal or clan badge 
in the Sudan at the present day. 
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deep incisions with a sharp knife, they heal cleanly as a role, and as far as 1 know 
the cicatrices produced do not tend to hypertrophy, nor is any attempt made to 
increase their size by keeping the wound open, or by introducing foreign substances, 
‘Thus these scars differ entirely from those massive hypertrophied cicatrices 
produced by the women of some Congo tribes, and in the Sudan by the women of 
Dar Nuba though like all these they are, in most eases, avowedly produced for 
their wsthetic value ; such at least is the reason very generally given in answer to 
inquiries, 

‘The commonest form of cheek scar is three, rarely two, more or less vertical 
lines on the cheek below the malar bone or sometimes over the bone itself. 
Sears such as these are of universal occurrence among the Barsbra, who cut 
them long and deep so that the resulting sear is comparatively coarse. ‘The 
cosmetic result is, however, considered none the less admirable on this account, and 
two sets of scars are sometimes made for the avowed purpose of adding beauty and 
istinotion to the face. Sears of much the same coarse character are common 
among the sedentary Arab tribes south of Khartum and among the Baqqara, 
indeed, my limited experience suggests that, broadly speaking, the more black blood 
the bigger the sear. ‘The exception to this rule, if Tam right in formulating it, ia 
that in some tribes, eg, the Gawama, the men scarcely scar themselves, while the 
practice is universal among the women, to whom the scars are “as a golden 
ornament.” 

‘The Kababish and some at least of the kindred nomad tribes make smaller scars, 
indeod, these are often so much smaller and shallower that they may scarcely. be 
noticeable in middle-aged men. It will be remembered that (as I have shown) the 
Kababish havea considerable amount of Beja blood in their veins, so that turning to 
the Beja itisnot surprising to find that although the majority of these tribes scar, 
there isno uniform practice, ‘Thus the Bisharin sear little if atall; many Hadendoa 
seem to think that cheek scars are of comparatively recent introduction, for 
even now not all the Hadendoa have them and the Amara scarcely sear at all, 
Moreover, though the women of the Nabtab, the aristocracy of the Beni Amer, 
sear their faces the men do not It is then obvious that the prictice is by no 
means universal among the Beja nor does it occar among the Somali, while 
inquiries showed that it seldom occurs in Arabia, or among such recent Arab 
immigrants into the Sudan as the Zebediya (Rasheida), It does, however, occur 
‘at Mecca and it appears to be a distinguishing mark of the inhabitants of that city 
and Medina® 








\ Photographs showing scarifications of Nuba women will be found in my paper on 
the Nuba, referred to om p. 611, 

2 Robertion Smith speaks of these gushes as tashrif and says that they are the 
distinguishing mark of the inhabitants of Mecca (Bacyelopandia Britannics, art * Mecca," p. 951, 
while Barton (Supplemental Nights, IV, p, 183) mya: “ . . . both at Meccalh and at 
AlMedineh the checks of babes are decorated with the locally called  Mashali "three 
yparallel gathes drawn by the barber with the razor down the fleshy portion of each cheek, from 
‘the exterior angles of the eyea almost to the corners of the mouth.” 

202 
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Considering ‘these facts and what lias already been said concerning ithe 

prestige of everything Arabian, especially when connected with the holy cities, it 
appears probable, nay, almost certain, thut the custom is derived from immigrant 
“Arabs, and is not an ancient widely spread Hamitic custom. 
I cannot leave the subject of check scars without referring to the linear 
marks which are shown upon certain of the faces painted or carved upon » number 
‘of Fgyptian monuments; thus, in the reproductions given in Lepsius’ Denkmdiler of 
‘the captives at Medinet Habu, the chief of the Libyans is shown with two 
obliquely placed lines suggesting check scars, As a matter of fact these lines are 
entirely unlike the marks upon the original monument, whioh starting from the side 
of the nose run outwards and only slightly downwards across the cheek, as is well 
shown in a photograph, for which I am indebted to Mr. A. G. K. Hayter, who has 
also made for me a series of careful sketches and notes concerning the 
representatives of other races mentioned in this paragraph. Lines essentially 
gimilar in character, in that they do not obviously represent the ordinary 
skin-folds of the face, occur in other drawings and in the original are quite 
clear upon the face of the captive Negro chief at Medinet Habu. In this 
‘engraving there are two lines which in character and position broadly resemble 
those upon the chief of the Libyans, but the captive Syrian (?) chief in the same 
tomb has two lines which fairly obviously represent the hollow below the eye and 
the cheek-fold. 

Turning to the brilliantly painted figares on the tomb of Huy at Garnet 
Marai, the fice of one of the Negroes whose head appears among the horns of a 
number of cattle shows two black lines drawn upon it, ‘These run across a brown: 
or black cheek in # nearly horizontal line from near the angle of the mouth to the 
rogion of the angle of the jaw. Mr, Hayter points out that single and double 
fines upon other Negro or Negroid fuoes in this tomb obviously represent the 
cheek-fold and his sketches certainly confirm this view. Considering the faots 
jjust stated, and that representations of both Libyans and Negroes exhibit similar 
‘marks, which if they are not misplaced skin-folds can only be scars or lines of 
pigment, considering too the variety in lines described by Mr. Hayter for the 
Negroes in Huy’s tomb, together with the absence of any historieal record even 
suggesting that either people scarred their faces, it seems almost certain that the 
lines represented by the ancient Egyptians upon these and other faces are merely 
exaggerated and often misplaced representations of the normal skin-folds of the 
fave, 


‘Te has beon shown on physical evidence that the Beja are the scarcely modified 
representatives of an early Hamitio stock (known as the proto-Egyptian) and it has 
een suggested that certain practices still prevalent in the neighbourhood of the 
Red Sea may date back to less differentiated and even earlier qulture than the 
proto-Egyptian. At this point it becomes a matter for legitimate inquiry to determine 
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to whut extent it may be possible to recover the essentials of the social custoins and 
religious beliefs of the early Hamites 
In pirauing this inquiry there are three main sources of information 
available, viz. — 
(i) The traditional customs and belivfs and the present-day practices of the 
Beju. 
‘The customs and belieis of the ancient Egyptians, 
iii) The customs and beliefs of the barbarous and peoples of Afries 
sprang from the mixtire of Hamite and Negro or affected culturally by 
Hamitie inftuence, 





I believe that the following subjects may be usefully investigated from each of 
these standpoints -— 
A—Sooinl and family organization, 
B.—Totemism and animal cults, 
Customs connected with mills and cattle, 
D.—The importance of the placenta, especially of the royal afterbirth. 
E.—The belief in otioss high gods, associated with an. active cult, of the 
dead. 
F—The cult of divine kings responsible for the production of rain, when the 
high god may assume the form of a rain god. 
G.—The position of the body inthe grave. 





Social and Family Organization. 


In considering the manners and customs of the Beja it must be remembered 
that these tribes are now pethaps the most fanatical Mohammedans in the Sudan, 
and that consequently at the present day only such of their older usages have 
survived 43 are not contrary to the written word of the Koran. The majority 
if nob all the Beja were, however, heathen during the lifetime of Makrizi (a.n, 
1366-1442) and it was of these that he wrote:—" They are nomads living in skin, 
tents which they carry whorever they find grazing. ‘Their genealogies are counted 
in the femaleline. Each tribe has a chief but they recognize no paramount, ‘They 
have no religion. Property passes to the sons of sister and daughter to the 
prejudice of the son of the deceased, To justify this custom they say that there 
ean be no doubt as to the parentage of the son or daughter of a sister and that 
these must belong to the family, whether their mother had gotten them by her 
husband or by another man. They formerly had paramount chief to whom all 
the other chiefs were subordinate? Makrizi adds that the Beja hed many 





Htandt, "Ht De remembered that, alate on p 800 thin paper fn limited to the Hatara 
tea. 

2 Quoted by Quatremére, Minoine Géographiques et Hirtoriques sur @1 HY, pp. 136— 
397 (Paris, 1811). ee : 
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dromedaries and camels besides sheep and cattle innumerable which provided thent 
with meat and milk. Tn another passage Makrizi speaks of the Beja as a people 
utterly irreligious and unintelligent, Both men and women go naked, having no 
other covering than a loin cloth and the majority of them lacking even this 

Hore is a perfectly definite account of a pagan, nomad, pastoral people with 
matrilineal descent, living almost entirely upon the milk and flesh of their flocks. 
With the exception only of matrilineal descent, which has been given up owing to 
the introduction of Islam, and the !wearing of Arab clothing, the picture drawn 
‘by Makrizi is that seen by any traveller in the eastern devert at the present day, 
Moreover, even a slight acquaintance with the people is enough to show that they 
retain indisputable traces of « former matriarchy. ‘These are most obvious in their 
‘marriage customs ns the following account will show. 

Among the Hadendoa the bridegroom goes to his bride's village to be 
married and stays there from one to three years, The tent for the young, couple is 
usually built some 60 or 70 yards from that occupied by the girl's parents, ie, at 
the least distance that the stringency of the rules of avoidance between son-in-law 
and mother-in-law renders convenient. Unless betrothed in infancy or childhood 
the young man is not supposed to see his maiden, and he should spoud the timo, 
which may be a week or less, that intervenes between the payment of the dowry 
and his marriage, with his own people, ‘The framework of the tent and the 
furniture, especially the marriage-bed? are provided by the bride's relatives who 
ereot the dwelling, the strips of matting, which when sewn together form the tent, 
should be provided hy the bridegroom, While living with his wife's people a man 
‘accompanies his father-in-law whenever the latter moves to new pasture, he should 
holp him in all matters and in fact be to himas a son. For about the first 
month after marriage the bride spends her days in her mother's tent, meoting her 
husband only at night, During this time his food is prepared by his mother-in-law 
and sent to his tent. 

‘There does not appear to be any strict rule that the first child shall bo born 
among its mother’s people, but it is obvious that under the conditions stated this 
must often occur, Yer if a woman does not bear « child for some years aftor 
marriage it is perhaps a matter of indifference, regulated by convenience, whether 
it ix born among its father's or mothor's relatives. A moro stringent rule 
prevails among the Amara, who say that a woman must be delivered of 
hor first-born in her mother’s tent, or, if this is impossible, among her 
mother's people, and even if she has left them sho will return when her 

















* Op, city 11,167, In spite of this somo of the Beja had embraced Islam and attained » 
modicum of civilization in Makrisi's tine, for be speaks of the Hadareb ax Moslems, and as 
wearing Atab costume (ip. cit, T1186). This change seems to have affected the historian’s 
estimate of their character, for he now apenks of therm as being" generous aud liberal” 

# By marriage-bed is meant the large bod, ealled in Sudan Arabic serir, and held off the 
‘ground by four low supporta at the corners ‘Thia is absolutely unlike the narrower higher 
‘angry shaped like s Europaan bedatead, and commonly used by men when sleeping alone. 
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time approaches. The Nurab who, although they consider themselves strong 
enough to stand alone, have but recently ceased to call themselyes Amara, follow 
the custom of the latter, The Bisharin custom resembles that of the Amara as 
does that of the Beni Amer. Among all these tribes the husband carries his wife 
away to his own people from one to three years after marriage, the Beni Amer, 
however, say that althongh this is what happens normally a woman has the right 
to decline to follow her husband, and that if she persists in this attitude her 
husband would have no other resource than to visit her from time to time, since 
he could not be expeoted to settle down permanently among her people. ‘Thus a 
girl, even when married, remains an object of concern to her parents and her 
division, and her mother’s opinions and deaires do not cease to bo of importance to 
the husband, 

1 may here refer to a feature of the social organization of the ancient 
¥gyptians and eortain African peoples of mixed Hamitic and Negro descent which 
there is every reason to believe is connected with matrilineal descent and which 
is probably a legacy of an old Hamitic praotice, namely, the custom of brother~ 
sister marriage in the royal family. It is so well established that this occurred 
in Egypt that it does not seem necessary to cite specific instances.’ But it cannot 
be said that the fact that such unions occur among the powerful lacustrine tribes 
of Central Africa has received the attention that its importance warrants, ‘These 
tribes, namely, the Bahima, the Banyoro, and the Baganda, aro all totemie and 
observe the ordinary rules of clan exogamy, yet the Bahima marry thei 
‘and even have intercourse with their sisters married to others® Again among the 
Banyoro, who trace descent in the male line, princes “might cohabit with princesses 
and have children by them, though . . . the couple necessarily belonged to the 
same totemio clan, . . . However this cohabitation was not marriage." “Tho 
rule," says Mr. Rosooe, “ was for princes and princesses to live together promis- 
cuonsly and not to regard each other as husband and wife, though the king might 
take « prinooss and keep her in his enolosure* Ho might even beget children by 
his full sisters 

‘The Baganda also trace their descent in the male line, except in the ease of 
the royal children, who take their mother's totem as well as certain totems claimed 
by every prince and princess’ Clan exogamy was strictly observed except in the 
ease of the ruling prince, who, on his becoming king, was ceremonially married 
to one of his half-sisters, who shared with him the coronation ceremonies and the 











1 The evidence on this point in Inte historio times is discussed by Huth, The Marriage of 
Near Kin, pp. 35-38, who gives a genealogy of the Ptolemies ; instances of ite earlier 
cccutrrenes will be foutid in Retri's History of Egypt, of: expecially vol. ih pp. 1, $0. 

* Journ, Roy. Anthrop, Inst, vol. xxxvii, 1907, p. 108. 

* From information supplied by Dr. Rosooe to Professor Frazer, of, Toteminn and Esogainy, 
vol. f, p, 52%, 

Braver, fox, eit. 

® J, Roscoe, The Bagandta, p. 128 ; this vonncets brother-sister marriage with matrilineal 
descent, 
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official mourning for his predecessor, Yet this queen and any other princesses 
that the king might subsequently marry might not have any children, indeed, 
unless taken by the king, princesses were not allowed to marry, though it was 
common knowledge that they took whut lovers pleased them, If they bore children 
both mother and child were promptly killed; this convention led to the systematic 
practice of abortion, nevertheless, it appears that from time to time princesses bore 
children whom they sueceeded in passing off ax belonging to someone else.+ 

‘These examples all indicate that the custom of brother-sister marriage is 
something abnormal and foreign to the general life of the lacustrine tribes, if thie 
were not so, there would searcely be the steady determination that the royal 
Agughiters should bear no children, ‘The custom must be due either to the survival 
of an uncient practice or to foreign influence, and it requires but little reflection to 
00 that the latter is the correot explanation. ‘The Bahima, whose divergence from 
the African Negro is noted on page 656, are an immigrant pastoral people 
‘who liave occupied the territory of a sedentary agricultural population, the Bahero, 
who till the ground and do all menial work, ‘The Banyoro are divided into two 
socially distinot groups, the one pastoral and the other agricultural, The herdsmen 
fare the descendants of a nomudio rage who have become tore or less sedentary but 
they still despise the husbandauon and speak of them as poasants and slaves? ‘The 
Baganda are ruled by w foreign aristocracy ; Mtesa who was king at the time 
of the discovery of the country was proud of his foreign ancestors, whose 
Ianguage he still spoke:* 

‘Turning to the Nilotes it is found that although the Shilluk king does not 
formally or actually marry his sistors, in other dotails the Shilluk princesses are 
treated substantially as are the royal daughters of the lacustrine kingdoms. ‘Thus, 
although the king's sons take many wives, his daughters must remain unmarried, the 
alloged reason for this boing that it is unfitting that w royal daughter should marry 
‘commoner, while the could not marry a man of royal blood aince this would be 
incest. ‘The prohibition of marringe does not extend to all intercourse ; a king's 
daughter is allowed to select lovers as sho chooses, and nothing is said wo long as it 
is not publicly known that she has become pregnant ; but if this were discovered 
she would be Killed, as would also the man responsible for her condition. This, 
which until recently appeared to have been sternly carried out, ted to the frequent 
produotion of abortion 

Even if no further evidenoe could be adduced, in view of what has been said 
in the earlier part of this paper, there could be, I think, no hesitation in 
referring this foreign influence to the Hamites and admitting that the enstom wo 
are disoussing not only rans parallel to that of the Egyptians but that it owes its 








¥ Roteoe, op eit, pp. 82-88, 

+ Fzer, op. city p. O14. 

* A, H. Keane (Man, Past anud Present, p. 90) makes this statement on Stanley fe 

4 “The Calt of Nyaking and the Divine Kings of the Shilluk," Fourth Aeport of the 
Wellcome Tropical Reeearch Laboratories, vol. B. 1911. 
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existence among the Negroid tribes of Central Africa to the intluenoe of that great 
nice to which the predynastic Egyptians belonged. We thus reach the conclusion 
that brother-sister marriage was a widely spreail early Hamitic institution. Nor 
were consanguineous marriages limited to the royal family, or even to the 
aristocracy, for the practice ocours among commoners in certain Galla tribes ut the 
present day? and there is evidence that marriages between near relatives were by 
no means repugnant to the feelings of the Egyptian populace? 





Totemism and Animal Cults 

With the exception of single passage in Makrizi which possibly may be 
taken to indicate the existence of some form of animal cult, there does not seem 
tobe any ovidenco suggesting that animals were associated with the social organiza 
tion or with the worship of the pagan Beja, nor have any traces of animal cult been 
discovered among the Beja of the present time. Sacred animals, however, do exist 
among the pagan Hamites of Abyssinia, among them are the hywnn, the 
snake, the crocodile, and the owl,’ though there is no reason to suppose that 
these are totems, Among the southern Galla of British Enst Africa there is a well~ 
defined tree cult, Great reverence is paid to the yak (baobab), milk being poured 
over its roots once a month, and a white thread being tied round the trunk or its 
branches, and once a year “they kill for it” (wa-na-w-tindia) a black sheep. 
‘Thoy also honour the worade and the oda (wild fig). Karayu is the name given 
by Krapf as the name of one of nine tribes of the Galla descended from ono Wolab, 
but karan or karayn is also the name of a tree which the Karayu clan of the 
‘Wasanyo will not ent down. 

‘The animal cults of ancient Egypt are #0 woll known that it is not necéssary 
to adduee specitic instances; I may state, however, that careful study of the 
evidence leads ime to regard the ancient Egyptians as dofiuitely totemistio, 

“Among the Nilotes of the Sudan the Dinka and Nuer are the only people 
known to have a well developed totomie aystom, but animal cults exist among the 





+ Paulitachke, Bthnogrophie Nordoet-Afrikuy, 1, p. 196, 

# Mx, A.W, Gardiner gives a most interesting, though wecessarily incomplete, family 
History of the time of Ramesoa IIL, Zeitchrift fir dgyptische Spracke wad Altertumakunile, 
XLVIM1, pp. 00, 91. Tn this it is recorded that two of the daughters of Setau, the high priest 
of Nekbiet, at EL Kab were martiod to their paternal uncles Tn the sane journal (yo. l 
1013, p. 57) Sotho givos an instance of tho probable tion of father and danghter. 

* Quatremadre, op. city I1,p. 20; nor doos the passage in question clearly refer to the Hoja, 

4 Littmann, Art, “Abyaiinia,” in Hastings’ Encyclopedin of Religion anit Behics, p. 07. 

© Mis Werner, to whom Tam indebted for the above information concerning tho eult of 
ttves, writes that tho relations between Wasanye and Galla require careful working out, ‘The 
Wasanye she met spoke Galla nnd kxew no other langrnge, though they admitted they once had 
another which they say ia that xpoken by the Waboni, ‘They have the same, or partly the 
same, clans as the Galla, but are by no means clear about the divisions into Iradid and 
Berietuma, nor do they know of any rule obliging each division to marry into the other 
(which the Galla strictly observe), Mim Werner did not believe their explanation that they 
wore really « branch of the Galle, though they may have adopted clan names when subjugated 
‘by the latter, just as the Pokomo have since done, 
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Shilluk, and Nyakang, their semi-tivine culture hero and first ruler, still appears 
‘among them in animal forins, while his sister Nikaiya or Nyakai lives in the Nile 
and is definitely associated with the crocodile. 

In British East Afriea the Jaluo, one of the tribes of the Nilotie Kavirondo, 
inhabit the open hilly country to the north-oast of the Vietoria Nyanza and speak 
‘# language closely allied to Shilluk, Hobley describes them as totemistic, their 
‘word for totem being kwero, which recalls the word kar applied by the Bor and 
‘Trin Dinks alike to their totem animals and their ancestors. ‘The totemism of 
these poople is, however, extremely aberrant in form, their kwero being considered 
malignant creatures whom it is praiseworthy to kill. 

‘Among the half-Hamites the Nandi and Suk are certainly totemie. ‘The 
former are divided into a number of clans, each having one, or occasionally two, 
totomie animals; the latter also havea large number of totemic and exogamous 
clans”? Among the Masai totemiam, if it exists, must be of a less obvious 
character than among the Nandi, for Hollis does not mention it, though he 
adduces facts which not only indicate animal cults, but so strongly suggest totemism 
that have little doubt that these people are totemistig® A number of Bantu- 
speaking East African tribes who resemble the half-Hamites in physique and in 
many social matters are totemic, such as the Akikuyu' and the Aknmba? 


Customs connected with Milk and Cattle. 

The Feja, the hulf-Hamites, and the Nilotes all have a large number of 
eustoina which have this in common, that they are connected with the chief product 
of their herds, viz, milk, or with the grass upon which they feed. Iam inclined 
to think that love and veneration are not too strong terms for the feelings towards 
their eattle which I believe form the basis of that special regard for milk and 
gruss which ocours under varied forms aniong many of the tribes that have a 
strong infusion of Hamitie blood, or who have adopted elements of Hamitic 
eulture. 

None of the Baja tribes with whom Iam acquainted milk into a clay vessel 
‘oF put milk into one of these, in spite of the fact that many of the Hadendoa 
make pots, Nor would it be permissible to milk into one of the modern tin bowls 
whieh Europeans lave recently introduced into the country. Gourds and basket 
vessels, expecially the latter, are considered the appropriate receptacles for mill, 
though skin vestels, girba, may be used. Nor may any man of the Bisharin, 








‘A.C. Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 1-31. In a single instance one of the totems is inanimate, 
the Toiyoi clan haa as totem the soldier ant and rain. 

3 MLW. HL. Beech, The Sly p. 5, 

2 A.C. Hollis, The Masai, pp. 307-808, There ix no doubt as to the totemiam of the 
Elgeyo and Kauusia tribes, which, if T understand him aright, Hobles considera to be 
branches of the Masai, ef; The Aksoiba ond other East African Triber, p. 157. 

4 WS. and K, Routledge, With a Prekiotoric People, p. 22 

4 GW. Hobley, Btinology of Akomba and other East African Tribes (hereafter quoted a 
The Akamba), pp. 4-8, 
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Artega, and Hasa drink the milk he has himself drawn, whether the animal is his 
‘own property or not, until someone else has taken three sips. So strict is this 
tale that to say of a man halad skerab, “he milked [and immediately] drank,” 
would be a sore term of reproach? ‘There are also customs concerning the cooking 
‘of milk which yary from tribe to tribe: thus the Beni Amer and Bedawib 
commonly: cook their milk by dropping into it hot stones ns it stands in one of 
the wide-mouthed basket-work vessels called in Arabic wmra. On the other hand, 
the majority of Hadendoa will not cook milk, and in this the Artega and Ashraf 
resemble them. Among the Artega, Ashraf, and Hass only men may milk 
camels or sheep, and these tribes’ despise the Arab Zebediya, recent immigrants 
from Arabia, for allowing their women to milk their animals, ‘The Artega, Ashraf, 
and Hasa have few cows, and I do not know what general rules would be 
applicable to them. There are, in fact, few cattle in the southern part of tho 
Beja country, and they are not held in high esteem. No doubt where they do 
exist they are a comparatively recent introduction? and this probably accounts for 
the fact that an Artega who would milk camels and sheep joyfully would not milk 
4 cow, Moreover, the Amara, who formerly had no cattle and have not. many 
now, were said to look upon them with a certain contempt and compare them to 
hyenas, This feeling does not, however, prevent them milking their cows, nor do 
the Hadendoa make any difficulty in this matter, No menstrious woman drinks 
alk lest the animal from which it was drawn should suffer, and the Bedawib say 
that any infringement of this rule would rendor sterile both the woman and the 
animal from which the milk was taken; nor may a menstruous woman drink 
sen (butter), These prohibitions do not extend to parturient women, nor are 
they enforced against a homicide, nor is milk or sem avoided by mourners, 

‘These facts all indicate that milk is not “ common” (using the word: in its 
diblical sense) among the present day Beja; it might, indeed, almost be called 
sacred or sacrosanct, This is also the attitude of the southern Galla in British 
East Africa, for Miss Werner informs me that the only legitimate receptacle for milk, 
Which may never be boiled, is a basket-work vessel called gorfa, nor may the 
tuilker drink of the milk he has drawa without first handing the vessel to someone 
else; when this person has drunk his fll, the milker himself may drink, 


' Holab sherab is Arabic, 1 baiove that io the Tigro language, spoken by the Beni Anier, 
the equivalent would be 


Byte noms alba kastta ithe aburitw 
Soand so himself milks drinks (relative sucks 
pronoun) 
‘ie, So and so draws milk and drinks like a suckling. 

+ The prestige of everything Arabic (as opposed to things African) hias already been noted. 
‘Strange aa it may seem, this feeling extends to cattle, which are more African than Arabian in 
their association, doubtless because the dry climate of Eastern Arabia is unsuited to them, So 
it comes about that the Zabediya have camels and sheep and goats, bat mo cattle. On the other 
rere a the Beni Amer in the neighbourhood of the Eritrea frontier have promising 

of ea 
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Among half-Hamites there are numerous ceremonial observances connected 
with milk, Gourds are the only vesels in which it may be received or stored. 
‘Milk may not be boiled, nor may those that are suffering from wounds or sores 
drink it, Meat must not be taken for twenty-four hours after drinking milk, or, 
if meat has been eaten, milk must be avoided for twenty-four hours, and even then 
must not’be taken until some salt and water has been swallowed. If no salt.can 
be obtained, blood may be substituted. Moreover, there are certain animals which. 
should not be eaten if it is possible to obtain other food. A Nandi having partakem 
of the flesh of one of these animals may not drink milk for at least four months, 
and then only after haying taken @ strong purge.’ 

‘Masai warriors (iJ-moran) will not partake of milk on the same day as meat, 
always taking strong purgative before they pass from one diet to the other, so- 
scrupulous are they to avoid bringing milk and flesh or blood into contact, ‘These 
rules no longer hold when the warrior passes iiito the next age-grade, that of elder 
(ot-anorvo)? 

The Suk agree that no one would be killed in a hostile kraal if a woman of 
the kraal poured milk upon the raiders, while a mixture of blood and milk drunk 
by the claimant to stolen property or other witness will canse the death of « Tiar. 

‘The Dinka (Shish) have a number of observances connected with milk. Cows 
should be milked by boys and girls before puberty; in case of necessity man 
might milk a cow, but this is not a desirable practice, nor should old men do so 
even when they are past sexual relations. Menstruating women may not drink 
ilk, though puerperal’ women tay, and although milk is sprinkled upon the graves 
of the rainmakers, who are killed ceremonially in. their old age, the near relatives 
of ¢dead man may not touch milk during the first fow days after the death, ie, 
during the time that they sleep near the grave. ‘This sacred or uncommon 
chatacter of mill: extonds to a number of Contral and East African Bantn-speaking 
tribes in whose veins runs much Hamitie blood or who are raled by a foreign 
(Hamitic) aristocracy, ‘This is specially. the case among the great Incustrine tribes, 
the Bahia, the Banyoro, and the Bayanda. Although all three speak Bantn 
dialects there is far less dark blood in the Bahima than in any other Central Afriean 
tribe. Photographs show how unlike the Negro are some of the members of this 
tribe, whose physical characters are thus desoribed by Frazer. “They are a fine 
tall rice with spare, lithe figures, shapely heads, straight woll-carved noses, high 
foreheads, and thin lips. The neck is long and graceful, which gives the head « 
light easy poise, very different from that of the Negro with his aquat neck. Their 
complexion, too, is fat less dark than his; indeed, it is sometimes a pale or reddish 
yellow. ‘Their deportinent is dignified. In appearance they differ absolutely from 
the Negro type, and in character they are equally distinct from most Bantu- 











} Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 21 and 24, 
J. Thomson, Through Missi Land, pp, 429-431, 448, Cf. also Hollis, Phe Mami 
xvi, 317. 

3 M.W. HL Beech, The Sub, pp, 25, 28. 
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‘speaking peoples, their uniform apathy, listlessness, and unruifled calm contrasting 
strongly with the excitability, zapid utterance, and furious gestioulation of other 
‘African races, ‘The Mubima (singular of Bahima) is never in a hurry. Pride is 
the keynote of his character; his ancestors conquered the country some generations 
ayo and he inherits the tradition of the dominant race, All menial labour is done 
by his slaves, the Bahero or Bairo, who till the ground, build huts, and carry water 
ior their lords and masters, ‘The only occupation which the Muhima deems 
worthy of him is the tending of the cattle. He loves the huge-horned beasts, 
which, sometimes vicious with other people, are gentle and docile under his care. 
He pets them, talks to them, coaxes them, weeps over their ailments, and some- 
~ times commits suicide when a favourite animal dies!” 

Only the men milk the cows, whose produce is not allowed to stand after 
ioon or to turn sour, andl it is not lawful to boil milk or for a menstruous woman 
todrink it? ‘These folk go even further than the Masai in those customs whose 
object it is to avoid bringing into contact milk and other foods; thus it is striotly 
forbidden to eat vegetables and drink milk at the same time, nor may meat, be 
mixed with milk, hence milk is drunk in the morning and beef eaten at night, 

‘The Baganda* and the Bunyoro observe somewhat similar customs as regards 
milk, but in addition the latter keep a special herd for the king’s use and a 
complicated ceremonial described by Frazer was enacted thrive a day when the 
kking drank milk 

‘Among the A-Kambs, a Bantu tribe living to the south of Mount Kenia 
between the Tana River and the Uganda railway, there is “a special curse used for 
‘a bad wife, the husband draws a little milk from her breast into his hand, and 
‘then licks it up, this isa curse which has no palliative, after it the husband can 
never again cohabit with the woman.”* I venture to think there can We little 
doubt as to the significance of this ceremony, especially when it is remembered 
that in the Hamitic area it is not infrequent for foster children to be looked upon 
4as related to each other in the same degree as blood relations. ‘Thus milk affords 
-as valid a bond as blood, and the ceremony just described can only mean that the 
husband purposely makes himself of one blood (milk) with the woman and thus 
-euts himself loose from her for ever. 

‘Among some Gallas and half-Hamites grass is of the same sacred character 
4smilk, Major H. Darley informs me that some Gallas round Gore in Western 
Abyssinia throw grass towards a lion; this is perhaps only a special example of 
their habit of throwing grass into the air as a sign of peace, a custom which also 














} Totemion andl Bvogamy, voli, p. 999, Photographsof the Bakima of German East Africa 
are given by Max Weiss, Dis Volkerstimme fm Norden Deutoeh-Ontafrike (Berlin, 1910). ‘Thos 
seem to show that Frazors description is not quite of general application, though it agrees wo 1 
‘enough with » number of Weis’ figures, especially those of the atistocracy. 

2 Emvery op ety OH. 

> Roucve, The Bagandda, pp. A17-AW. 

4 Brazen op. city pp 526-895, 

+ Hobley, The A-Kamba, p. 105. 
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obtains among the Masai! Grase is also of religious importance to the Nandi 
No doubt in all these oases the explanation is to be found in the feeling voiced in 
the Masai saying: “God gave us esttle and grass, we do not separate the things 
which God has given us.”* 


‘The Importance of the Placenta, especially of the Royal Afterbirth. 

‘As might be expected thore are no records concerning the treatment of the 
placenta among the ancient eja, but it is clear that their modern representatives 
‘attach considerable importance to the afterbirth, Before proceeding to give the 
data which justify this statement it will be convenient to refer to the practice in 
Ancient Egypt. With Miss Murray I have shown that an object having the shape 
of the placenta ocours as a onlt-objest upon Egyptian monuments from proto- 
dynastic to Ptolemaic times, and that its conventionalized form is called the 
“Inner Thing of the King,” or “The Royal Child”; moreover, there is always 
the closest association between the king and the eult-object* There can then be 
little doubt 4s to the importance of the afterbirth in Egypt, and the examination 
of the evidence suggests that the placenta was regarded as the double, physical or 
spiritual, of the infant it had nourished. 

Returning now to the Beja, the coastal Bisharin hold that it is important for 
the future welfare of the child that the afterbirth should not be eaten by dogs or 
binds, itis therefore thrown into the sea or placed in a tree and watched for some 
days, Probably they ensure its safety by some such method as that employed by 
the Hadendoa, who enclose it ina basket and tie it in the branches of a tree if 
they cannot throw it into the stream. The Artega treat the afterbirth in the 
same way, but some of the Beni Amer bury it some little distance in front of the 
door of the tent, place a camel sadille over the spot and leave it there for seven 
days and then, after removing the suddle, they kill a sheop on the spot and make 
fa feast® Considerable importance seems to be attached to the placing of the 
‘camel saddle over the placenta, for it was said that if the father did not himself 
possess a saddle he would borrow one for the purpose. 

‘Among the Arab tribes of the Sudan there are a number of enstoms which 
indicate that considerable importance is attached to the placenta. ‘The Dar 


+ Hollis, The Masi, p. 280. Other customs concerning grass are given upon pp. 200 
and 390. 

3 Hollis, The Nandi, pp. 74, 77, 78, 85. 

2 Hollis, op. cit, p. 290. 

+ “Note upou an Early Egyptian Standard,” Man, 1911, 97. 

© This feast was called by the Arabic name tunama, “I do not know how much stress 
should be laid on the we of this word. Properly it signifies » feast given with pincular intent, 
at Ieast some of which is distributed to strangers and the poor. Svcrifices made at, graves nnd 
after dreaming of a deceased parent ary karma, ‘The importance in the present instance of 
the exact connotation of the word did not occur to me until aftor Thad left the Sadan, but if 
my informant used the word with its proper significance in his mind, the rittal character of the 
treatment of the placenta is eubanoed, 
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Hamid, an important sodentary tribe of northern Kordofan, bury it at the 
threshold and thrast a green branch of Aeglik into the ground above it. ‘The 
Gawama bury the placenta in the same way, but the leaf of the dom palm is used 
instead of the Aeglik branch! Mr. MacMichael informs me that among some of 
the Arab tribes of the Blue Nile District, including the Batabin, the placenta is 
buried at the threshold with com, date stones, and a fragment of woven stuff, for 
preference silk, « palm leaf being thrust into the ground in the usual way. I may 
conclude this subject by pointing ont that I have elsewhere recorded the erection 
of @ shrine over the afterbirth of a ssint among a population predominantly 
composed of Barabra? ‘This ocourred at Bara in northern Kordofan, 

Among the Bahima of Aukole who form the Hamitic aristocracy of a Bantu 
state, the plucenta is buried under the threshold, the hole dug to receive it being 
lined with sweet smelling grass Mr. Roscoe does not mention whether the 
graves of adults which are dug in the cattle kraal are prepared in this way, but 
clearly the position in which the afterbirth is buried, as well as the preparation of 
its “ grave," alike show the importance that is attached to it.t 

‘Among the Nilotes the maximum amount of Hamitie blood is probably to be 
found among the Shilluk, and, as already mentioned, men with well formed noses, 
thin lips, long faves, and high foreheads are by no means uncommon among them. 
‘The Shilluk king has a large number of wives, but none of them bear their 
children in the royal village, for each is sent when pregnant to some other village, 
where she stays until her child is weaned. Just as the afterbirth of every 
Shilluk is buried near the hut in which he is born, so the afterbirth of the royal 
child is buried in that village, where he will live and ultimately be buried, while 
there was a time before the rise of the present capital, Fashoda, when custom 
dictated that a prince who succeeiled to the throne should make the village in 
which he was born the capital of his kingdom. 

‘The Dinka bury the afterbirth outside but near the walls of the tulel ; among 
the Shish tribe in the neighbourhood of Shambe the afterbirth is washed and 
then wrapped in a akin, usually I believe an old garment, in which it is buried. 
When the child is old enough to understand he is shown the place where his 
afterbirth was buried, and he will remember this as he grows up. ‘The special 
interest attaching to this information is that a skin—that of the animal killed at 


4 Teiaworth noting that at Qurneh, near Thebes, a leaf of the date palin projects from ech 
of the more recent graves in the modern cemetery, its avowed object being to enable the soul of 
the doceased to find ite proper grave. In view of the other evidence adduced, T find it dificult 
not to connect the two euxtoma, 

* In an article contributed to Buoys and Studies presnted to William Ridgeway. 

+ J, Roscoe, “The Buhima,” Journ. Roy. Antheop. Inat., vol. xxxvii, 1907, p. 108. 
__4 The importance of the threshold is discussed by Professor Frazer in a paper, “ Folk-Lore 
in the Old Testamenty"in the volame of Anthrvpologicat Essays presented to Sir B. B. Tylor, ete 
Asnoted by Profesor Frazer, * the afterbirth is xupposed. by many peoples—for example, by 
the Baganda—to be a personal being, the twin brother or sister of the infant, whom it follows 

hort interval into the world" (op, city p. 173). 
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the funeral feast—is used to wrap the body of a man before be is laid in his 
grave. Probably this is the custom among the majority if not among all the 
Dinks tribes, it certainly applies to the Agar and the Shish, 

Striking as these examples are, they cannot compare with the conditions 
found among the Baganda, a Bantu people, with kings of predominantly Hamitio 
blood, smong whom the belief in the importance of the placenta was carried to a 
pitch which, as fur'as Tam aware, is found nowhere else in Africa. Even among 
commoners the afterbirth was called the second child, and was believed to have a 
spirit which at onop became a ghost, and attached itself to the stump of the 
umbilical cord (mulongo)! For this reason the umbilical cord of « prinee was 
treated with the greatest reverence. * On the birth of a prince the umbilical 
cori is dried and preserved, placed ina pot which is made for its reception, and 
sealed up; the pot is wrapped in bark cloths and decorated with beads, in olden 
times with various seeds which resemble beads; this is called the mulongo (twin), 
and has a honse built for its abode in the enclosure belonging to the Kimbugwe, 
the second officer in the country, who takes his seat in all the councils of the 
state with the Katikiro (Prime Minister). The umbilical cord of the king was 
Aecorated and treated as a person, Each new moon, in the evening, it was 
earried in state, wrapped in bark cloths, to the king, and the Kimbugwe, on his 
return, smeared the decorated cord with butter, and left it in the moonlight 
during the night. Tt was looked after by the Kimbugwe until after the king's 
death, when it was placed in a special shrine or temple called malolo, with the 
King’s jawbone, loaga, which is spoken of as the ‘king’ ‘The two ghosts, the 
‘one of the placenta attached to the mulongo and the other of the dead king 
‘attached to the fieanga, were thus brought together to form a perfect god, to 
whom offerings were made in the malolo, ‘The malolo or temple is. entirely 
different from the tomb in which the king's body is laid; indeed, the malolo 
is built some months after the tomb, often, it appears, at a considerable distance 
from the latter, ‘The malolo is kept in pair by the state, while the interior and 
‘enclosure are looked after by some of the widows of the deceased king. Within 
the malolo is a dats, covered with lion and leopard skins, and protected by a row of 

~ russ and iron spears, shields, and knives; behind this there is a chamber formed 
by bark cloth curtains; here are kept the /ivanga and mulongo, to which the 

spirit of the dead king is attached, but they are placed upon the dais, when the 
departed king wishes to hold his court, or for consultation on special occasions.” 














‘The Belief in Otiose High Gods, associated with an Active Cult of the Dead. 

Knowledge of the religion of the pagan Beja is almost entirely lacking, and, 
4s far as I can ascertain, Egyptian records supply no clue, ‘The earliest mention 
of the Beja (Blemmyes) is made hy Roman historians, who state that in the third 


4 Rontoe, The Baganda, p. 4. 
» Seligmann and Murray, “ Note on an Egyptian Standard,” May, 1011, 97, 
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century A.D. they took advantage of the decline of the Roman power to ally 
themselves with the Palmyrenes and invade Egypt a.v.268. ‘The allies seem 
to have dominated the country for a few years, and even the defeat of the Baja 
by Probus only checked their inroads temporarily, Some eighty years later, 
when the Roman Government was re-established, one of the conditions upon 
which peaoe was made was that the Beja should be given permission to visit 
the temple of Isis at Philue, to borrow her statue and take it into their own 
country for worship! ‘These rights were not withdrawn until the reign of 
Justinian, who, by ordering the destruction of the temple, seems to have removed 
the one abject in Roman territory that the Beja really respected, and thus 
‘occasioned renewed raida, It is impossible to say how long the worship of Isis 
persisted, or whether the “idol” of which Makrizi and others make mention 
represented this goddess, but Procopins? states that the Beja worshipped Isis, 
Osiris and Priapns, and offered human sacrifices to the sun. Moreover, it is 
recorded in the Life of St. Pachomius* (ob, 346) that the Beja carried off a 
monk from the neighbourhood of Panopolis and forced him to worship their 
“idol." These few statements suggest that the religion of the pagan Beja in 
essentials may haye resembled that of Egypt, but though probable enough it 
would scarcely be safe to press this view.t There is no hint of the enlt of those 
animal gods that so impressed the Greek and Roman historians of Egypt's 
decadence, On the other hand, the system of shamanism described by Makrizi 
suggests the existence of ancestor-worship. “These Beja [of the desert of Aidab and, 
Aloa] . . . are still given to idolatry . . . following their priests in all 

i Each family has a priest who erects a tent of skins in which he 
practises his vocation. When consulted he strips himself and enters the tent 
Vackwards, He comes out behaving asa maniag or epilept and says: The spirit 
salutes you and advises you to give up a particular journey for such and such « 
tibe is about to attack you. . . . When they determine to move their 
‘encainpment, the priest loads the tent of which Ihave spoken on the back of a 
camel which bears no other load, ‘They allege that this animal rises and travels 
as if heavily laden, and that it sweats profusely although the tent is absolutely 
empty."* 

The pagan Galla believe in a high god called Wak,’ who, as Miss Werner 
states, is not clearly distinguished from the sky ; nevertheless, Wak is frequently 
addressed in prayer, and Miss Werner considers that more worship is paid to 
‘Wak than to the ancestral spirits. ‘The routine worship of the recent: ancestors 
is somewhat as follows :—A bullock is sucrificed on the grave on the day of burial 


A History of Egypt, vol. vy p- 100, 
© Quoted by Quatremire, op. eit, vol ii p. 193. 
3 Quatreméte, op, cit, vol. ji, pp. 190, 131, 
* It is possible that the adoption by the Beja of Egyptian deities may have been late, 
§ Quatremére, op. ei, pp. 152, 15%, 
* Littmann, loc cit. ‘Miss Werner informs me the correct name is Wain, of which Wak in 
the genitive. 
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and eaten by the grave-diggers, Some time later another bullock is killed and all 
the dead man's relatives are invited to the feast, which is held in a shed specially 
built for the purpose. Probably this marks the end of the period of mourning. 
Tt is customary for anyone who passes a grave to put some tobacoo upon it. 

‘The Bare and Kunama, who, acoording to Munzinger, exhibit no traces of 
degenerate Christianity such ns is found among the Bogos, recognize one god who 
ig lord of the universe, Yet he is not worshipped, nor has he any dealing with 
nuankind, ‘The oult of the dead seems to be of more importance, a special 
festival is held in November after the harvest, which Munzinger speaks of a8 a 
feast of “ thanksgiving, propitiation and remembrance of the dead.”! Every house~ 
hold makes a quantity of beer, anda small pot is set apart for each dead member 
of the family for a couple of days, after which it is drank by the living. Tb is 
atime of peacemaking, dancing and singing, and only after this feast anay wild 
honey be collected. 

‘All those Nilotio and half-Hamitic tribes concerning whose religious beliefs 
we have definite information believe in the existence of a high god who, broadly 
speaking, concerns himpelf little with the affairs of mankind, the regulation of 
which is held to depend on man’s own efforts, seconded by the spirits of the dead 
(atiqp and jok), whose benevolont interest is invoked by prayer and sucrifice. 
Althongh totemic or other forms of animal cults exist in some of these tribes they 
do not seem to cause confusion; the totems are on a totally distinct plane to 
that occupied by the high god, while toteminn fuses so readily and logioally with 
the cult of the dead that the two beliefs do not exert any mutually disintegrative 
tion, but rather reinforce and tend to perpetuate each other, ‘Thus, among the 
Dinka, whose religious beliefs T havo described at length elvewhere;* the social 
organization is into a number of totemio clans, and although some of their prayers 
begin Nyalich ko Kwar,* God and our Ancestors,” it is the latter that are feared, 
propitiated and invoked in the affuirs of everyday life, and it ix to them that 
shrines are raised, while in some cases in which appeal is made nominally to 
Dengdit the form suggests that he has been confused with the jok. Moreover, 
even the high god Nyalich, perhaps most often called Dengdit, is believed by the 
Niel Dinka to have ruled the tribe in human guise long ago, and the Adero clan 
of this tribe have the rain (deng) as their totem.* 








+ Munzinger, Ostafrikanisohe Studien, p. A73, 

# Munsinger, lo, et 

2 Hating’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethic, art. Dinka,” vol. ivy pp, 704-71 

‘4 Tho Niel Dinka say that tho firit ancestor of the clan appeared from the sky aaa young 
‘womiin pregnant with her first child. The people reverontially formed circle round her, killed 
‘ballocks, and then rubbed hor from head to foot with the belly fat. Next they built for hor » 
hut without a door, Here, a month later, her child was born, and she called to the people, who 
Drought cattle, whieh ahe told them to go and sacrifice, When they came back they found her 
nursing a marvellous babe with teeth like an adult, and tears of blood. ‘Then the mother said 
to them “This ia your Bain, look after him well, for T can stay with you no longer.” As sho 
poke, the min came down in torrenta, and therefore the boy was called Deng (Rain) oF 
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I may continue my brief review of Dinka religion by pointing out that 
important as is the part played by the ancestral spirits in the every-day life of 
man, they are not thought to be concerned in the giving of rain, this being a 
matter for Dengdit or Nyalich himself, who must be approached by the rainmaker 
of the tribe, who in each generation incarnates the spirit of the great: ancestral 
mainmuker (¢/: infra, pp. 671 et sey.). 

Among the Shilluk there is a quite general belief that the epirita of the dead 
are everywhere, and that sometimes they come to their descendants in dreams, 
and help them if they are ill or give them good counsel, but this belief does not 
appear to have given rise to any cult of the dead comparable in intensity with 
that existing among the Dinka, ita place as the working religion of the tribe being 
taken by the oult of Nyakang the semi-divine ancestor of their kings, in whom his 
spirit is immanent, ‘The Shilluk think of Nyakang as having been human like 
themselves, and as having led them to the land they now occupy. He was the 
first of their kings and the ancestor of their royal house, though unlike his recent 
successors he did not die, but disappeared during a tempest, His holiness is 
‘especially shown by his position in relation to Juok the high god of the Shilluk, 
who made man and ordered all things, Juok is formless and invisible, and like 
the wind is everywhere nt once, He ix far above mankind and Nyakang, and 
does not conoern himself with the affairs of every-day life, Nevertheless, certain 
of the sacrifices offered to Nyakang by the Shilluk king have no other objeot than 
to enable him to move Juok to send rain, Apart from the rain ceremony Juok 
is scarcely worshipped directly, yot his name occurs in such common greetings as 
viiti Tuok, * May Juok guard you." 

Practically nothing is known about the religion of other Nilotio tribes, but I 
found that the Shir, the tribe living immediately to the south of the Dinka 
(and not incommonly confused with the Bsri), have a god Long © Ke corres- 
ponding to the Dinka Dengdit, and a form of ancestor worship which resembles 
that of the Dinka, ‘The ancestral spirits (tilimu) linger abont the village and 
ook after their descendants, but they also send sickness and must be placated with 
offerings, 

‘Turning now to tho half-Hamites, the Nandi have a supreme deity Asis, or 
Asista, identified with the sun, though, as noted by Sir Charles Elliot in his 
Tntroduetion to Mr. Hollis’ book, we “are lod to suppose that he is a benevolent 
and powerful, but somewhat vague deity,” The cult of the dead is much more 
developed. ‘The spirits of the deceased (oii) protect their living kinsmen, but, 
as among the Dinka, they also send sickness and the spirit responsible for the 
disorter must be discovered and propitiated, 


‘Dengiit (Great Rain). He ruled them for a long time and, whom he was very old, disappeared 
in a great storm, 
* Westermann (op, city p. 171), however, gives # prayer to Juok having no reference to 
rainswaking, 
© The Nan, p xix. 
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Tt is Jess easy fo summarise the religion of the Masai. Naiteru-Kop, “The 
Beginner of the Earth,” who arranged the present order of things, seems a fair 
representative of the Nilotio and half-Hamitie high gods, but it eannot be said that 
there is any clear evidence of the part played by ancestral spirits, 

The Suk beliove in a vague Supreme Being who made the earth and is the 
universal father, whom niost men call Torotut, “ the Sky,” but some Tat, “ Rain.” 
‘The account given of the death ooremonies suggests that the spirits of the dead 
play the same part as they do among the Nandi ; some at least pass into snakes? 

Among the Bantu-speaking tribes of East Africa the Akamba recognize an 
impersonal deity Engai, or Mulungu, who lives in the sky, and a host of ancestral 
spirits, Aifmu, who stand in the most intimate relation with the living* 

‘The Cult of Divine Kings responsible for the Production of Rain, when the 
High God may assume the Form of a Rain God. 

‘The chiefs of the Dinka and the kings of the Shilluk are regarded as beings 
Almost divine, upon whose correct conduct the preservation, or at least the 
weliare, of their people depends. In fact, they belong to that class of ruler to 
whom Professor Frazer applies the name Divine Kings, believed to incarnate the 
divine spirit, and who were periodically killed lest that spirit should suffer from 
its retention in an ageing body. Every Dinka high chief is killed in his old 
age, this being done at his own request with all ceremony and reverence, The 
Shilluk king was also slain by his subjects, nor was his death postponed until, 
in his old age, he felt that he had done all that tie cowld for his people, but 
he was killed while still in vigorous middle age directly his wives complained 
that his generative faculties were weakening. ‘The Wawanga, a tribe of Bantu- 
speaking Kavirondo of British Kast Africa, also kill their king, and there appears 
to he little doubt but that the king is a “semi-divine personage . . . first 
and foremost, « priest or medicine man, . . . There is also a somewhat 
close resemblance between the rite as carried out by the Wawanga and the 
Shilluk. The custom of king-killing, in a somewhat modified form, is also found 
among the Banyoro, a people with a foreign (Galla) aristocracy. Their kings 
had to take their own lives while they were still in the full possession of their 
faculties and before their bodily vigour was impaired by the ravages of disease, 
“As'soon as the king felt unwell and thought he was about to die, he called his 
principal chiefs, and, after disoussing affairs of state with them in council he 
went toa private house, where only his chiet wife was allowed to visit him. 
‘There he asked her for ‘the cup,’ the poisoned cup . . . and having received 
it at her hands he drained it and in a moment was dead, . , . If the king 


$M W, HL Bech, The Sik, p. 19, 

+ Beech, op. cit, pp. 20 and 22, 

3 Beeels, op. eit, pp. 88-00, 

+ KB. Dundas, “Tho Wawanga and Other Tribes of the Elgon District,” in this Journal, 
‘wl sili, 1013, 
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faltered, or was too ill to ask for the eup, it was his wife's sad duty to administer 
the poison. His death was kept secret for atime. . . . The public announce- 
ment of the death was made by the chief milkman.” 

It remains to inquire whether there is evidence that at any time the Egyptian 
king was ceremonially put to death like the Dinka rainmakers and the divine kings 
of the Shillnk. It is obvious that nothing of the sort occurred in historic times, 
yet even at the height of Egypt's power ceremonies were performed which can 
searcely be explained in any other way than that they arose at a remote time when 
the king was not allowed to die naturally, but, after « more or less definite period 
of office, was sent to Osiris by violence, accompanied by such high ceremonial as 
Defitted so great an occasion in the nation's history. 

The sed festival of ancient Egypt seems to be a survival of the custom of the 
ceremonial killing of the king. ‘The essential point of the ceremony was the 
identification of the king, though still living, with Osiris the god of the under- 
world, with whom every pious Egyptian was united at his death. The oldest 
representation of the ceremony which has come down to us is that on the mace 
head of King Narmer. This shows the king as Osiris seated ina shrine at the 
top of nine steps and holiing the flail commonly held by the god. At one side 
of the space in front of the king are a number of standards, the first of which is 
the jackal Upwawat, “ the opener of the ways,” described on the seal of King Zer 
as ‘he who opens the way when thou advancest towards the underworld.” ‘This 
seal shows King Zer as Osiris preceded by Upwawat and the ostrich feather, the 
‘emblem of lightness or spaco, éalled “the shed-shed which is in front,” upon which 
the deceased was supposed to ascend. “Here, then,” to quote Professor Petrie 
“the king, identified with Osiris, king of the dead, has before him the jackal-god, 
who leads the dead, and the ostrich feather, which symbolizes his reception into 
the sky.” 

Later diswoveries do but confirm the suggestion that the great feature of 
‘the sed festival was the Osirification of the king. No doulit in historic and even 
in protodynastic times this apotheosis was ceremonial, the king was not killed but 
continued his reign as Osiris, Nevertheless, it is known that in two cases an 
Ositide figure of the deified king was treated as a dead king, no doubt: in a sense 
regarded us having died at his sed feast. Mr, Howard Carter found buried in a pit 
‘At Thebes the seated figure of a king of the dynasty Mentuhotep, represented as 
clothed in a tunio coming down to the wrists, as in the Osiride figures of Pepi and 
other early kings? The other example is furnished by the remains found by 
Professor Petrie ina rnin on the summit of the highest hill of the desert plateau 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Thebes. These included a fragment of a seated 
figure of Sankh-ka-ra, a king of the eleventh dynasty, wearing « close-fitting 
garment coming down and covering the wrist, besides the remains of a saroophagus 


1 Frazer, Toteminn and Exogamy, vol. ii, pp. 529-530, 
* Researches in Sinai, 1906, p. 183. 
* Qurnel 1900, p. 
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id with many graffiti upon it, “We must then pioture a cenotaph or imitation 
sarcophagus, with roll snoulding, pilaster framing, and a separate lid with comice, 
standing freely accessible in the chapel, where there is no trace of a well or tomb 
pit. And olong with it was  sested figure in Osiride dress as worn at the sad 
festival. ‘The limestone cenotaph was not merely a niche or shrine for the figure, 
or it would nob have had a separate lid, well finished at the joint and rough 
underneath. ‘That lid proves that a cenotaph sarcophagus existed, the inside of 
which was invisible’ It seems that this evidence, all pointing to the Osirifieation 
of the king, can have but one meaning, namely, that the sd ceremony represents 
the actnal killing and burial of the king which regularly took place in prehistoric 
times, as it does among the Shilluk at the present day, 

Ono other point may be mentioned as illustrating the close similarity in the 
Nilotic and Egyptian ceremonies. A representation of the wd festival discovered 
‘at Memphis in 1909 shows the stuffed or dried arms and chest of a man being 
carried behind the king. Professor Potrie suggests that these are the remains of 
4 deified king“ probably the relic of the king Osiris preserved in the Metelite 


nome . . . which were used in the investiture of the ruler from early times.”* 
Farther, “these arms were perhaps at first the actual dried arms of the Osiris- 
King. . . . Inhistoric ages they were probably a cartonnage model of a chest 


and arms which were carried to the investiture, and laid on the shoulders of the 
new ruler to confer the virtue of the royal olffice.”* 

In support of the suggestion that the divine king may cease to be put to 
death and yet maintain his importance as priest-king I may refer to the sim oF 
priest-king of the Bogos, a pagan tribe of Abyssinia with some 2,000 adult males, 
‘of whom about a third are Schmagilli, the descendants of one Gebre Tarke the 
founder of the nation, and constitute the ruling aristocracy, The Bogos are 
pastoral Hamites and are described by Munsinger as by no means African 
(Negroid) in type. Their skin varies in colour from pale yellow to black, their 
hair, though thick and coarse, is not woolly, and their features are finer and more 
regular than those of their Tigre neighbours The sim is head of the whole 
tribe, his office descending in the direct line from father to firat-born son, the sim 
suoceeding to his new position of dignity after fasting in isolation in his hut and 
washing his whole body in the water with which his father’s body had been 
washed, Munzinger desoribes the vim as sacred and inviolable, one whose office is 


+ Quel, 1900, p. 5. 

+ Palace of Apries, 1909, p.10, 

3 Palace of Aprien, loc. eit. Consecration by means of the bodily remains of x great preda- 
‘cessor coutinned in Egypt toa much later period. Makrizi records that in the month of Shaban, 
of the year 821, tho Venetians carried away from Alexandria the head of St. Mark. “The 
‘Jacobite Christians were sorely grieved by this theft, which they regarded as a disaster to their 
religion, For when the Patriarch was elected he proceeded to Alexandria, where this head was 
placed in his arms. ‘They were indeed persuaded that without this ceremony his installation 
‘was not valid.”—Quatremare, op. et, vole i, p. 20 

* Munainger, Clee die Sitten wnd das Hecht der Boyos, 1889, p. 68, 
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‘sacrament ensuring a heavenly blessing, an anointed king without royal power, 
by which he apparently means temporal power, for he goes on to say that in other 
countries he would have become a real king and considers that only the jealousy 
of the pastoral nobility has prevented it here, The tribe gives the sin a state 
dress and its members appear to be jointly responsilile for his comfort and food 
supply, while even if he be a poor man his blood is rated higher than that of the 
proudest noble. Considering that the religion of the Bogos shows traces of 
Christian influence and the advance in socio-political organization that has been 
made by the vast majority of the Abyssinian tribes, remembering too that 
Munzinger's work on the Bogos was concerned predominantly with their social 
organization and legal customs, it seems reasonable to regard the sim as a divine 
king, and perhaps a rainmaker, although like the priest-king rulers of the half- 
Hamites he is not put to death by his people. 

Having indicated that the rulers of Egypt and the kings or chiefs of the 
Nilotes and half-Hamites belong to the class of Divine Kings, it remains to 
consider whether it can be shown that they are also rainmakers, that is to say, 
‘are they believed to control the weather so effectively that the due supply of 
water necessary to the country is dependent upon their actions? It will be seen 
immediately that there is no doubt as to this in the case of the Nilotes; it is 
almost as certain for the half-Hamites; but, when considering the powers of the 
Egyptian king, there are certain special circumstances which mst be taken into 
consideration, 

In the first place, Upper Egypt is a country in which rain falls at such 
uncertain intervals that it plays no part in the economy of the land, its place 
being taken by the inundation of the Nile, Sccondly, our records of the earliest 
ynasta indicate that these had advanced farther on the road to civilization than 
any other Haniitic or partially Hamitio people in the African continent. Never- 
theless, the great mace head of Hierakonpolis, dating back some six or seven 
thousand years, one of the earliest monuments upon which is portrayed the king 
of Upper Egypt, shows his majesty inaugurating irrigation works with a hoe of the 
Pattern still in use, The scene is so interesting and suggestive that I may be 
allowed to quote Professor Petrie’s description: “The main part of the muce is 
oceupied with a record of public works performed by the king. ‘The central 
figure is the king standing with a hoe in both hands. Before him is @ man 
holding 4 basket for the earth, and beyond that there has been another man 
holding a bunch of ears of corn. Above these are the usual standard-bearers of 
the army, and immediately in front of the king's head is his title—the rosette, and 
his name—the Seorpion, Behind him are two fan-bearers, and the open country 
with growing plants, Beyond that is the end of a festal subject, which is the 
eonelusion of the scene Uefore the king. In the upper part are figures in 
palanquins. © . . Below them is a row of women with long hair, dancing. 

“Below the king are represented the irrigation works which he is 
inaugurating. Two men are engaged in making the banks on opposite sides 
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of the canal; a third is runing forward with a hoe; the attitude with bent 
knees... is drawn from the appearance of a man when running through 
long grass: Above him is « palm tree growing in an enclosure of reeds bound 
with cords, like modern Egyptian field-fences. By the side of that is the prow of 
fa boat on the canal. At the bottom, across the canal, stands a hut built of reeds 
bound with eords. . . .”! 

‘There is a Ath dynasty inscription in Wady Maghara? which seems to refer to 
the king Ne-user-ra in his water-supplying a The scene is divided into 
parts, on one side is the king smiting the enemy; on the other is an enormous 
‘water vessel on a stand supported on three? (life) signs. On the vessel are the 
titles and name of the king, while above it are two inscriptions reading (i) “ Lord 
of foreign lands " and ({i) * He gives oool water.” 

‘There is.a passage in the inscriptions of the temple of Redesiyeh* in which 
Seti describes the digging of the well near which the temple was subsequently 
built, which suggests that it was the king only that could move “the god” 
to grant water, but I do not wish to lay too much stress upon this and similar 
passages since the common style in which the kings of Egypt record their acts 
lays continual stress on the close relationship existing between them and. the 
gods, Perhaps rather more weight may be ascribed to the address of the court to 
Rameses II. upon the Kubbin stele, though even here the language is absurdly 
inflated. “If thou sayest to the water ‘Come upon the mountain’ the flood 
comes forth quickly after thy word, for thou art Re in limbs, and Khepri with his 
‘true form.”* 

‘Much better evidence is offered by the stele at Abu Simbel concerned with 
the marriage of Rameses IL with the daughter of the Hittite king, and this is 
confirmed by a poetic fragment in the Papyrus Anustasi. The insoription on the 
stele reads: “Then his majesty took counsel [for] the army with his own heart, 
saying: ‘What are these neweomers like! When there goes not a messenger to 
Zahi in these days of food on the upper [heights] in winter!’ ‘Then he offered an 
oblation for [—] and for Sutekh. Then he came [pray]ing, saying: ‘Heaven is— 
and earth is under [thy feet], ‘That which thou commandest is all that happens. 
Thou—to make the flood and the cold upon the [heights] . . . which thou 
hast assigned to me, King Rameses (IIL).’ ‘Then his father, Sutekh, heard every 
[wor]. A 
* ‘Though the language is obscure it is evident, as Breasted points out 








1 Hierakonpolie, x. i, pp. 9-10. 

# Lopaitis, Dendmiiter, vol. i, p. 159. Lam indebted to Miss Murray for drawing my attention 
to this ene, aa well a for her reading of the two inscriptions 

2 The village of Redesiyeh is on the Nile, about 6 miles above Fafa. The temple isin the 
desert, about 97 miles east of the modern village. 

* Such passages a4 “ Behold the god hax performed my petition and he has brought to me 
‘ater upon the mountaini.’—Breasted, Aneent Recorda, U1, 172, 

© Breasted, op. oit, IU, 988, 

* Breasted, op. cit, IIT, 428. 
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(loc, cit, £m.), that Rameses was disturbed at the difficulties his visitors would have 
to fave owing to their travelling during the rainy season. He accordingly 
approached Sutekh with an offering to ensure good weather, just as Hatshepshu 
had made an offering for favourable weather to “Hathor, mistress of Punt,” before 
the departure of the Punt expedition? 

Moreover, the account in the Papyrus Anastasi makes the matter clear, ‘The 
‘poet imagines the Hittite king sending word to the chief of Kode, presumably one 
of his vassals, bidding him prepare to accompany him to Egypt. ‘The Egyptian 
kking’s power over the “water of heaven” is especially mentioned, and he is clearly 
regarded as the semi-divine or divine rainmaker. 

“ Equip thyself that we may proceed to Egypt, 
‘That we may say: ‘The behest of the god comes to pass.” 
Let us make overtures to Rameses IL, Life] P{rosperity] H[ealth}, 
For he gives breath to whom he will, 
And every country lies at his disposition, 
Kheta is in his power alone, 
If the god accepts not his offering, 
It (Kheta) sees no rain, 
For it is in the power of Rameses (IL), L{ifo) P{rosperity] Hfealth), 
‘The Bull, loving valor.”? 


‘Taking all these statements into consideration there seems no reason to doubt 
that, seen from one aspect, the Pharaoh was the “water-expert® for his people, 
who recognized his power over the weather and logically extended this to the 
control of the“ water of heaven” in those areas in which the rainfall was regular 
‘enongh to be of importance. As far as I have been able to ascertain there is no 
record sinee the early dynastic period of the king inaugurating the irrigation of 
the land, but there can be little doubt that throughout the historic period the 
ruler of Egypt was associated with the ceremony which each year initiated 
the irrigation of the land in the neighbourhood of his capital, Makrizi writing 
of the time of the Arab conquest says that a virgin in gay apparel was thrown 
into the river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful inundation. ‘Amr, the conqueror 
‘of Egypt, prohibited this custom, bub even in Lane's time s truncated pillar or 
cone of earth called aruseh (the bride) was raised some little distance in front 
of the dam shortly before the date of the great ceremony. ‘The arusti was washed 
away by the rising waters, generally a week or fortnight before the dam was eut.t 





\ Breasted, op, cit,, TI, 282, 

e op. cit., THI, 426, 

* Magicians supposed to have special control over particular aspects of nature are common. 
among uncivilized peoples. Such men are in a sense departmental experts, Often, as among 
the Zulu-Kaffir and vome half-Hamites (infin, p. 674), the expert is merged in the all-round 
magician or “ witch-doetor,” having well nigh universal power. No doubt such syncretism had 
‘occurred in the case of the Pharaoh, yet, in instances auch as that just referred to, one aspect of 
his many-sided religious activities is isolated for the moment and considered ns independent, 

VEL W. Laue, Manners and Customs of the Modern Exypticns, p. 600 (Landon, 1895). 
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Norden, writing in 1757, records how “the bashaw and his beys go with » grand 
retinue to the ceremony of opening the bank," while Lane refers to « small 
building of stone which had become a rain in his timo from which the grandees 
used to witness the ceremony, and he states that it was pon its site that the tent 
for the officials concerned in the ceremony was pitehed® 

The following account taken from Lane's work shows the importance of this 
festival as late us the middle of the nineteenth century -— 

“In the afternoon of the day preceding that on which the dam is out, 
numerous boats, hired by private parties for pleasure, repair to the neighbourhood 
of the entrance of the Canal. Among these is a very large boat called the 
‘Akabeh’ . . . painted for the occasion ina gaudy but rude manner... 
It is vulgurly believed that this boat represents a magnificent vessel in which the 
Egyptians used, before the conquest of their country by the Arabs, to convey 
the virgin whom it is said they threw into the Nile, It sails from Boohik about 
three hours after noon, taking passengers for hire, men and women. . . . It 
is made fast to the bank of the isle of Er-Rédah, immediately opposite the 
entrance of the Canal. . . . In many boats the crews amuse themselves and 
their passengers by singing, often accompanied by the darabukkeh and zuminirah ; 
and some private parties hire professional musicians to add to their diversion on 
the river. . . . In the evening, before it is dark, the exhibition of fireworks 
commences, and this is continued, together with the firing of guns from the 
*akabeh’ and two or more guuboats, every quarter of an hour during the night. 
+ - « The fireworks which are displayed during the night consist of little else 
than rockets and a few blue lights. ‘The best are kept till the morning, and. 
exhibited in broad daylight during the cutting of the dam. ‘ 

“Before sunrise @ great number of workmen begin to out the dam. . 
With a kind of hoe the dam is cut thinner and thinner from the back (the earth 
Deing removed in baskets and thrown upon the bank), until at the top it remains 
about a foot thick. This is accomplished by about an hour after suntise. Shortly 
Telore this time, when dense crowds have assembled in the neighbourhood of the 
dam on each bank of the Canal, the Governor of the metropolis arrives, and 
alights at the large tent before mentioned, by the dam. Some other great officers 
ane also present, and the Kidee attends and writes a document to attest the fact 
of the river's having risen to the height sufficient for the opening of the Canal, 
and of this operation having been performed: which important document is 
despatched with speed to Constantinople. Meanwhile the firing of guns and the 
display of the fireworks continue, and towards the close of the operation the best 
of the fireworks are exhibited, when in the glaring sunshine they can hardly be 
seen. When the dam has been cut away to the degree above mentioned, and all 
the great officers whose presence is required have arrived, the Governor of the 





1B, L.Norden, Trevele in Egypt and Nubia, p. 03 (London, 1767). 
* Lame, op ity p. 601. 
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metropolis throws a purse of small gold coins to the labourers. A boat, on board 
of which is an officer of the Inte Walee, is then propelled against the narrow ridge 
of earth, and breaking the slight barrier, passes through it, and descends with the 
cataract thus formed. . . . Jnst-as his boat approaches the dam, the Governor 
of Cairo throws into ita purse of gold asa present for him. ‘The remaing of the 
dam are quickly washed away by the influx of the water into the bed of the Canal, 
and numerous other boats enter, pass along the Canal throughout the whole 
length of the city, and some of them several miles farther, and return, 

* Formerly the Sheykh el-Beled, or the Bisha, with other great officers, 
presided at this féée, which was celebrated with much pomp; and money was 
thrown into the Canal and caught by the populace, some of whom plunged into 
the water with nets, but several lives were generally lost in the scramble,” 

A tolerubly detailed acoount of the rainmakers of the Nilotie Dinka has been 
published elsewhere? It must be understood that the Dinka consist of « congeries 
of tribes, in each of which one man, the Sati, is supreme head in the politico- 
teligious sphere, and this man is the rainmaker of his tribes 

One Biyordit is the Jain and raintaker of the Bor tribe, and he also exerts 
considerable influence among the neighbouring poorer and weaker Tain Dinka, who 
have no cattle and live in small and scattered communities among the marshes, 
The following information was derived from him, and indicates the position of the 
rainmaker in relation to the high god Dengilit. In each of the eight rainmakers 
who preceded Biyordit there was immanent a great and powerful spirit called 
Lerpiu, now immanent in Biyordit, who says quite simply that at his death Lerpin 
will pass into his son. Near a hut belonging to Biyordit there is another, 
constituting a shrine, in which the jok of Lerpiu is thought to reside more or less 
constantly. Within this hut is kept a very sucréd spear, also called Lerpiu, and 
before it stands a post called rif, to which are attached the horns of many bullocks 
sacrificed to Lerpin. Behind the lt there isa bush of the species called akoi, 
Which must not be cut or damaged in any way, but which strangers are allowed to 
approach without the least ceremony. The akoi bush is clearly the least sacred 
Part of the shrine, yet its presence is essential, for the jok leaves the hut to come 
to the akoi during the great rainmaking ceremony, and the slight sanctity of the 
akoi at other times is well explained by the absence of the jok. 

1 EW. Lane, op. cit, pp. 501-603, 

7 0,G,Seliguann, art.“ Dinka," in, Hastingy’ Eneyelopain of Religion anid Ethice. 

2 Not every man called bain is a rainmaker, for the mien commonly spoken of as the 
“chiefs” ox “sbeykhs” of the Dinka tribes are often called by this name, Tn spite of thia, there 
does not appear to be any tendency for village chiefs to attempt to emulate the rainmakes, or 
for quack practitioners to appear, for the saccosaful rainmaker hax within him the spirit of the 
great rainmakers of the past, and all recognize the futility of competing with bite. Further, the 
‘existence of @ powerful and successful rainmaker naturally lead those who live within his 
sphere of influence to leave all anch tuattery to him. Although the authority of a Quin in 20 great 
as to be practically absolute, I heard of an instance in which it had been disregarded. A bain 
foretold the defeat of his people at the handeof the Government and entreated them not to 
fight, yot his people fought and ware defeated. 
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Central shrines such a8 that described, whereat the most important, ceremoniox 
including rainmaking are held, exist among all the Dinka tribes, ‘That of the 
Shish tribe ia at Lau, in the Bahr -el-Ghazal province, and the name of the spirit 
immanent in their rainmaker is Mabor, It. was obvious that to the Shish of 
Shambe (some miles from Iau) the personality of the rainmaker was entirely 
submerged in that of the spirit immanent in him, so that, when they spoke of 
Mabor, the dominant idea in their minds was that of the ancestral spirit of this 
name working through the body of the man in whom it was immanent. 

Tho rain ceremony consists of a sacrifice made in the spring (about April), 
when the new moon is a fow days old. It is avowedly made to the great ancestral 
spirit which is believed to be immanent it the bain, in order to move Dengdit to 
send rain. The following outline of the actual proceeding was obtained from 
Biyordit and some of his old men, In the morning two bullooks are led twioe 
round the shrine, and are tied to the rit by Biyordit; then the people beat drums, 
and men and women, boys and girls, dance round the shrine, Nothing further is 
done until the bullocks urinate, when everyone who can get near the beasts rubs 
his boiy with the urine, after which all except the old men go away. Presently 
the bullocks are killed by Biyondit, who spears them and cuts their throats 
While the sacrifice is being prepared, the people chant, “ Lerpiu, our ancestor, we 
have brought you a sacrifice, be pleased to cause rain to fall.” ‘The blood is 
collected in a gourd, transferred to @ pot, cooked, and eaten by the old and 
important men of the clan. Some of the flesh of one bullook is cooked with much 
fat aud left near the akvi for some months, yet it is said not to smell unpleasantly, 
and ix ultimately eaten by people who have no cattle of their own, ‘The food left 
near the akot is aid to be for the jok, the meat from the other bullook is eaten on 
tho same day, ‘The bones of the sacrifice are thrown away, but the horns are added 
to thowe already attached to the rit, 

Among the Shir the madat corresponds in function and. power to the Dinka bain, 
and like the latter has immanent in him an ancestral spirit which passes from 
rainmaker to rainmaker, In spite of this T obtained the impression that less 
‘confidence was shown in the mataé than in the Dinka dain, the former seemed 
miore mercenary and to have more of the’ instinct of the magician making his 
clients pay for the benefits he conferred, and less of the righteousness of a spiritual 
ruler standing in well defined and inviolable relation to the highest powers, ‘Thus, 
although I spent more time among the Dinka than amoug the Shir I never heard 
@ hint of o Dinka bain withholding rain, or of it being necessary to threaten him. 
On the other hand, among the Shir one of the first fuots learnt about the rain- 
maker is that he may withhold rain in order to extort cattle. The madat is 

A supposed to hold back the rain by burying a gourd filled with water under the floor of 
his house and when the rainy season is Inte he is charged with being responsible 

} for the delay and is threatened with the loss of his possessions and the death of 
his children and even of himself if he does not bring the rain, He will then dig 
up the gourd and husl it on the ground so that it breaks and the water it contains 
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is spilt. As he does this he prays. If rain does not fall soon the people say that 
it must be another man who is keeping back the rain. Not much could be learnt 
concerning the actual rain ceremony, It was said that the matat cuts the throat 
of a black he-goat or sheep, splits the animal down the front, and pegs it out on 
the ground ; then water is poured upon the body, which is subsequently eaten, 

‘The chiefs of the Bari are also rainmakers, and the attitude of their people 
towards them seems much the same as that of the Shir to their rain chiefs, 
Accounts of Bari rainmaking have been given by Mr. F. Spire and hy Captain 
Jennings Brauly? Both authors lay stress on the precarious position of the 
rainmaker who cannot produce rain at the proper season, ‘Thus Spire notes that 
previous to the British occupation it was the custom to kill or severely punish an 
unsuccessful rainmaker while Jennings Bromly writes: “As to rainmakers, of 
course, the chief who lives near a hill has a greater reputation than he who lives 
in the plain, The position of a rainmaker is precarious, however; he has great 
power as long as the rain behaves within bounds, as he can always get more goats 
slaughtered up to wcertain amount and feast upon them, ‘But there comes a time 
when the need is too great, and he is given a last chance. ‘Then an ox, it they ean 
afford it, is slaughtered and a great feast prepared, and some of the blood with 
‘some round pebbles is put in one of the hollowed stones used by the women for 
grinding corn, ‘This is left on one side, I presume as an offering to some higher 
power, ‘The feast is held with much drumming; at its conclusion, on « given 
signal, amid dead silence, all retire to their huts, and not a sound is made till 
morning. It no rain comes in three weeks from that day the rainmaker is 
killed, . . 

Among the Shillwk the position of tho king ay rainmaker is less frankly 
obvious on account of the great amount of centralization that lias occurred in both 
the politico-vconomie and religious spheres. Probably this people is the best 
‘organized in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; the king is absolute head of a state divided 
into districts, each adininistered by a chief directly responsible to the sovereign and 
acting as his proxy, Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the king is responsible 
for the due supply of rain to his country, and on consideration it will be seen that 
his position is essentially similar to that of the Dinka rainmakers, Like them he 
is a “divine king” who in due course is Killed ceremonially; like them he has 
within him the divine or semi-divine spirit of « great ancestor and it is through 
his influence that the latter moves the high god Juok to send the rain. This is 
shown by the part taken by the king in the great rainmaking ceremony held at 

+ "Rainmaking in Equatorial Atrica,” Jownal of the African Society, No, XVII, 
October, 1965, 

+ “The Bari Tribe," Max, 1906, €8. 

* Op. city p19. 

+ Op. city 108. 

* A short description of the ceremony by which the spirit of the semi-divino Nyskang in 
transmitted to the king-elect will be found in my paper, “The Cult of Nyakang and the 
Divine Kings of the Shilluk" Other details are given by Westermann, op, cit, pp. 134, 195. 
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Yashoda, The king gives a cow and a bullock to Nyakang; the cow is added to 
the herd belonging to the shrine, and the bullock is slain by one of the guardians 
of the shrine before the door with one of the sacred spears, the king standing near 
the beast shouting his prayer for rain to Nyakang and holding a spear pointing 
upwards in front of him. As much blood as possible is collected in a gourd and 
thrown into the river, and the same ix done with the bones after the meat has been 
eaten by the guardians. Much of the dars preserved in the shrine sinoe the 
beginning of the last harvest is used in making the meriaw which is drunk at the 
ceremony, Incomplete as this aocount is, it shows the predominant part taken by 
the king, Moreover, the guardians of the shrine of Nyakang at Fenikang, own 
capital of Nyakang, say that the king should himself come to their village to 
perform the rain coreniony, In spite of this the usual practice is for the king to 
fend the necessary animals and to allow his part to he performed by a subgtitute. 

‘Turning to the half-Hamites, it may be said that wo lack dotailed information 
eonoerning the religion of any one of their tribes, but it is nevertheless posible to 
determine that their chiefs are rainmakers. Thus, among the Masai the laidon 
(quedicine-man) or ol-oidoni is paramount chief. OF Lenana the prosent laibo 
Hollis says," All Masai acknowledge him as their lord and pay tribute to him, 
while of the Nandi he writes: “The Orkoiyot, or principal medioine-man, holds 
precisely the sume position as the Masai Ol-oiboli, that is to say, he is mpreme 
chiet of the whole race. Ho is adiviner, and foretells the future by such methods 
‘as casting stones, inspeoting entrails, interpreting dreams, and propbeaying under 
the influence of intoxicants, He is also skilled in the interpretation of omens and 
in the averting of ill-luck. . . 

“The Nandi bolieve implicitly in tho powers of their Orkoiyot, ‘They look to 
him for instruction when to commence planting their crops; he obtains rain for 
them, either direot or through the rainmakers, in times of drought; he makes 
‘women and cattle fruitful; and no war-party can expeot to meet with success nnless 
he has approved of the expedition”? 














‘Tho Position of the Body in the Grave, 

‘The form of burial adopted by the predynastic Egyptians was in the flexed 
position with the body lying on the side, all manner of necessities and luxuries 
being buried with the deceased. It is, no doubt, somewhat bold to regard this 
so-called “embryonic” position as peouliarly Hamitio, yet in spite of its wide 
distribution and the paucity of information concerning the methods of burial in 
the Hamito-Semitic zone, there are certain striking coincidences which cannot 
be passed over as insignificant, In this connection it is important to. remember 
that Egyptian evidence shows that a method of burial may be changed some- 
what suddenly without any alteration in the essential religious ideas of the 

1 The Masas,p. 226, 
* The Nandi, p, 49, Captain M. Mercker, who is quoted by Professor Frazer (Lectures on 
the Early History of Kingehip, pp. 112-114), givoa a similar account of the Masai chief. 
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People; necessities and Iuxuries are still buried with the corpse, there is, indeed, 
4an exaggeration of the care bestowed upon it, when the flexed position gives 
place to the extended and painted coffins and elaborate monuments are substituted 
for skins or mats! ‘The Desert people, whose burials we know as  pan-graves,” 
retained the flexed position until the time of the Middle Kingdom, and iv persisted 
at least as long in Nubia? 
Coming to the present day, the Beja of the Sudan, the Somali,and the Danakil, 
have all adopted the Mohammedan method of burial, ‘This is not the ease with the 
Galla, who lay the body on its side, but Paulitechkot does not record whether the 
Vody is flexed or extended, though he notes that food and drink and the greater 
part of the valuables of the deceased are buried with him, Miss Werner informs 
me that the Galla of British East Africa bury in a contracted position, the gorpse 
being tied in this posture, but inhumation is in the squatting, not the lying posture, 
Burial in the embryonic position occurs among tho Nilotes, and is practised, I 
believe, by the Shilluk, and certainly by the Shish Dinka, ‘The latter wash the body 
and shaye the head ; the skin upon which the corpse has beon lying is placed in the 
graye and the body is laid on it resting on its right side with the knees and arms 
flexed, the head resting upon the right hand, Care is taken in arranging the 
‘skin to protect the ears so that earth may not got into thom, indeed, « special pigce 
of skin may be lnid over the upper ear for this purpose. 
The rarity of burial as a method of disposal of the dead among the halt- 
Hamites makes it impossible to adduoe evidence concerning them, but among 
the Bantu-speaking Akikuyu, whoso physique and social organization resemble 
that of the balf-Harnitos, and who, like the latter, rarely bury their dead, burial, 
when it does occur, is on the side in the flexed position, and iy “reserved as a mark 
of honour for a man who is old and rich, and has, in the ordinary course, at. least 
two grown-up sons to perform the necessary rites, Ifa man is very rich he would 
be buried, even if he had no grown-up children, four old men performing the 
ceremony. A woman of very advanced age ix also entitled to burial, because 
‘she would have much intelligence. . . , ‘The oldl men choose the site of the 
‘grave, which is outside the door of the hut, . . . ‘The grave is nearly square in 
shape, only slightly inclining to the oblong. ‘The boy is placed on its ide, with 
the knees bent and drawn up. ‘The head rests, if a ian, on the palm of the right 
hand; if woman, on the palm of the left, or it may be placed on the two hands 
Placed together, palms facing. . . . The whole is folded entirely and tied up in 
the clothes usually worn, so that not even the head is visible; the oxskin, or other 
bedding of the deceased, is either also used for this purpose or put first in the 
graye, The ornaments are taken off and put in the grave separately.” 
1 Tein wot how. 

doh” meme en far this change may have been 
i dest Sry of Bulletin No. 4, pp. 8-13. 
* W. Rand 5, Routledge, With a Prohistorie People, pp. rg7. 
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‘The inhabitants of the lacustrine kingdoms of Ankole and Unyoro also bury 
in the flexed position; the Bahima commit their rulers to the village manure 
heap, commoners are buried at the door of their huts, but in both classes the arms 
and legs are doubled up against the body, which lies on its side, and the head is 
bent forward? ‘The Banyoro place the body on its left side, with legs and arms 
flexed, and the hands under the head? ‘The Baganda do not bury in the flexed 
position? 

So much for the positive evidence; the negative evidence, though very 
incomplete, toa certain degrea supports my argument, ‘The least contaminated 
Nnba, those of southern Kordofan, do not bury in the flexed position, neither did 
the tall Negroids who came into Nubia under the Inter Ptolemies or during the 
early Christian period, while Dr. Derry’s photographs of tall Negro or Negroid 
burials from Jebel Moya, near the Blue Nile, show that the extended, as well as 
the tlexed position was in we! Holding as Ido that the Negroids who came into 
Egypt were probably related to the Nula of Kondofan, and that the folk of Jebel 
Moya certainly were, each of these facts snpports the other. 

Continuing sonthwards and westwards from Dar-Nubs 90 4 to skirt the 
country of the Nilotes the evidence ix all against burial in the “embryonio” 

in, ‘Tho Azande are buried in a lying or 
noreover, when a king dies many of his wives are thrown alive 
into his grave to form a carpot for his body, their limbs being first broken to 
prevent them struggling, ‘The Bongo inhume in a squatting position.’ A Lendu 
chief is buried in the floor of the hub in which ho has formerly lived, ‘The body. 
in made to take a sitting position by means of cloth wrappings” In some parts 
of the Congo (north-east) burial is in a square pit dug in the house, the body being 
placed in « sitting position with the arms folded and wrists fixed to the shoulders. 
When the pit is filled in, the grave ix sprinkled with ox blood or beer’ These 
examples seem to indicate that the shorter, copper-coloured tribes to the west of 

+ Cunningham, Ugandes, p10, 

© Cunninglat, op, ef, pp: 30-31. 

» J, Roscoe, The Bagenda, p.119, The Baganda and the Banyoro, but not the Bahima, 
‘merificod numerous haman victims at the barial of their king, Roscoe speaks of “ hundreds" 
(op, ity ps 107) being slaughtered, and the account given by Baker of the funeral of Kamraxt 
King of Unyoro (Lomaitia, p. 216), shows that a lange number of people perished, "Phe fact that 
‘tho Bahima, whore nou-Negro physical charncteriatica have been alluded to (supra, p. 657) do 
‘not provide human vietima at the death of their rulers, whereaa the more Negroid Banyoro and 
‘Bayanda do so, isan additional argument in favour of the viow already set forth (pp. 638, 637, 1.) 
that the “customa” of West Africa and other wholesale slaughtorings aro Negro and not 
‘Hamitio in origin. 

4 Archeological Survey of Nubia, platen nccompanying vol. ii, ef. Plate vi, Bigs. ey f, gy he 

* In the middle and northern Nubs zones (of. p. 621, f.n.) there is much variety in the 
position of the body, which is squatting at Jebel Tiema and Jebel Katla Kuran (Anderson)- 
Some of the “Nuba” of Northern Kordofan who formerly buried on the side in the flexed 
posture now bury in the extended position, 

‘© Schweinfurth, Heart of Africa vol. i, p. 208, 
F Jolmaton, Cganda Protetorate, vol. i p. 554. 
© Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resarreetion, vol. ii, p, 110. 
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the Nilotes, who have been subject to less Hamitic influence than their eastern 
neighbours, do not bury in the embryonic position, 


Having discussed the distribution of the beliofs and customs set forth under 
the seven headings on p, 649, I may now consider the parallelism of the evolution 
of politico-social organization as it exists on the White Nile at the present day, 
and as it sooms to have developeit in predynastic Egypt, From what has been 
said when dealing with animal cults of ancient Egypt it may be assumed that in 
these early times there were a numberof communities, of the same stock and in 
the sume relatively early stage of civilization, extending along the banks of the 
Nilo from the lead of the delta to the neighbourhood of the First Cataract It 
muust be borne in mind that the people now under discussion are not the Egyptians 
known to history but “nuked, half-savage peassnts,"= “ great hunters, as well as 
skilful fishermen,’ whose industries “may have resulted in rudimentary com- 
meree."* It may bo assumed that these communities at times fought among 
themselves, but on this point we have 10 evideuce, ‘There is, however, no doubt 
that towards the end of the predynnstio period they were capable of combination, 
and the fragment of a slate palette now in Gizeh Musou shows a number of them 
‘united in attacking the walled cities of an enemy. 

Attackers ancl attacked arv alike represented by sigus, the majotity of which 
algo occur as standards, ‘The besieging forve is represented by a hawk, two hawks 
upon standards, « scorpion, and a lion, each holding a pick with which he is 
destroying the crenolated walls of the cities, ‘The defenders, too, are indicated by 
signs representing a loug-logyed bird, perhaps a heron, an owl, a * reed," « building 
of conventionalized and heraldic form and an unusual form of the ka sign. No 
doubt, as first suggested by Professor Potrio,® this represents “the conquest of 
seyen Egyptian towns by various other tribes or towns whose emblems are figured 
attacking them.” It is tempting to suggest that we have here an early stage in 
the confederation of the communities which later became the nomes, the Seorpion 
nome under its Scorpion king having not yet emerged ax leader. In any evont it 
cannot be doubted that at: this early period some at Ieast of the units represented 








' The labours of the members of the Archeological Survey of Nubia indicate that peoples 
of tho mme stock extended into Nubia moch farther wouth, and some at least of these were 
wufticiently “Egyptian vo bury typically predynastic Egyptian objects with their dead 
(f expecially Bullotin No. 7, pp.13, 14, recording the contonts of Grave 1 of Cometery No, 137), 
Dut this southward extension of the predynastic rice need not be considered in the present 
argument, 

4 Heman, 4 Handbook of Kyyption Religion, p. 8. 

* Breasted, History of Byypt, » 30. 

* This alate probably comes from Abydos. Papers by Mr. F. Legge and Professor Petrie 
esoribing and discussing thix and other palettes of the sume poriod will be found in the 
Procealinys of the Society of Biblical Archwology, vol. xxii, 1900, pp. 125-141, Mr. Logge's paper 
is illustrated by photographs of seven specimens. AU! these, and one more, are reproduced in 
Man, 1900, Plates B, GD. 

* “Note ot 8 Carved Slate," Proc. Sor. Bibl. Arch, vol. xxii, 1900, p. 140, 

You xutn, 2y 
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by animal standards were accustomed to work together to a common end, for in 
the fragment of a palette now in the Louvre, five standards ending in hands are 
represented as pulling upon the same rope. ‘These standards are jackal, jackal, hawk, 
hawk, and a sign which is apparently that which later became known as the 
attribute of Min of Koptos. 





Breasted argues that there worv probably some twenty communities, states oF 
tribal units of the kind described distributed along the Nile in Upper Egypt} to be 
united after many years, perhaps centuries, under the Scorpion king who ruled at 
Hiorakoupolis, and to whose mace-head reference has been made. We do not know 
nor can we atoortain. the. number of these early kings who, with their colleagues 


© History of Boypt p31. 
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and rivals of the North, were spoken of by the later Egyptiansas the “ worshippers 
of Horus," semi-divine, half-mythie figures whom Manetho simply calls “ the 
Dead." 

The noxt step was the union of the North and South under Menes, whose 
successors welded the kingdom into that stable organization under the firm 
coutral control of the king which is the prominent feature of the Old Kingdom. 

‘Turning to the Nilotes of the Sadan and the natives of Uganda we find 
peoples in whom we see clearly those main stages of development which, as 
outlined above, we can determine to have been traversed by the Egyptians, Wo 
‘are still dealing with peoples who, like the early predynastic Egyptians, might 
bo desoribed as “naked savage peasants,” hunters, and fishermen! Further, as 
has been remarked, the Nilotes show no inconsiderable admixture with that 
foreign (Hamitio) blood which ran pure or almost pure in the veins of the 
predynastio Egyptians, as it does at the present day in thos of the southern Beja 
‘The Baganda, though they have absorbed less of this blood, are, or were, ruled by 
4 royal family, traditionally immigrant from the north, who belonged to a race 
ot predominantly Hamitio stock. Lest it should seem that T am inclined to lay 
too much stress upon what aftor all may seem a comparatively small proportion 
of foreign blood in a large Negro population, I may once more refer to the typo 
‘of Shilluk whose photograph is reproduced in Figs. 1 and 2 of Plate XXVIII, I 
would point out that there is reason to believe that a comparatively sinall 
number of foreigners carrying a superior culture may impose some at least of 
the features of that culture on people of inferior race, even though the mass be too 
urge to be influenced considerably in physical characters.! 

If the aotnal socio-political conditions of the Nilotes be examined we find that 
development las taken place upon the sme lines as those along which Reypt 
travelled. Everywhere dulled by Negro blood this progress has reached different 
stages among the tribes; nevertheless, the line of development seems to have 
been identical in the two peoples, and although on the material and technological 
side the Nilotes everywhere show marked inferiority to even the protodynastio 
Egyptians, it cannot, I think, be denied that the magico-religious ideas and 
Practices of the two peoples agree to a remarkable extent, Moreover, the drag” 
imposed by the large amount of Negro blood in the mixed Negro-Hamitio 
populations under consideration hay varied in degreo, and it is probably not an 





"'T purposely retain the language of Breasted and Erman lest I should be wccimed of 
unduly glorifying the Nilotes or of belittling the Egyptians, novortheloss tho epithets applied 
to “native” peoples need not always be construed too literally ; as far as I can determino there 
‘is no evidence that the predynastic Egyptians went naked, and though the males of tho Dinka 
and of tho Shilluk do not wear even a loin cloth, their women are clothed, as are both sexes of 
the Baganda, 

* In support of thia statement, which Tbeliove holds good for a far greater area thay 
Africa, I would cite from Melanesia the difference in culture of the Northern and Southern 
Maat and in Tada he ypread of Aryan bests and customs among the Dravidian and other 
non-Aryan 
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accident that the most advanced and stable socio-political organization existing 
among the Nilotes is to be found among the Shilluk, the people in whom the 
proportion of Hamitio blood is largest, ‘The following brief summary of the 
political and social condition of the Nilotes will make clear the stages of develop- 
ment reached by the more important peoples. 

‘The Dinka consist of a congeries of autonomous tribes often at war with 
their neighbours und each ruled by a rainmaker, who incarnates a divine or semi- 
divine spirit, and in his old age is ceremonially killed, in order to secure the 
continued prosperity of the country. All the Dinka tribes are totemie, and their 
religion consists of the cult of a high god and ancestral spirits, As far as can be 
determined, no one tribe or chiet has ever risen or attempted to rise to a 
predominant position, nor is there any evidence that neighbouring Dinka tribes 
have tended to coalesce even when inhabiting areas in which identical geographical 
conditions exist, 

‘The Bari are loss well known than the Dinka Sir Samuel Baker, who 
visited the country in 1871, é¢,, before the Dervish troubles, speaks of the Bari as 
having many independent sheykhs and none paramount? go that at first sight it 
‘would appear that the political organization of the Bari resembles that of the 
Dinka, Nevertheless, Mr. E. B, Haddon, who has specially studied this matter, 
has adduced evidence to show that « good deal more centralization has) gone on 
among the Bari than among the Dinka? According to native legend the Bart 
cane into the Nile yalley as the result of the fission of an old Beri-Bari tribe. 
Later there were further divisions, as a result of which the Mundari, Shir, Nyefu, 
and Fajelu tribes were formed. Thore always have been among the Bari a number 
of exogamoun divisions, each with special cattle marks, but, Mr. Hnddon was 
unable to obtain proof of the existence of totems, After these movements a 
process of centralization went on among the Bari, ‘The various clans divided the 
‘country amongst themselves, the head of each clan boing the ruling cbief in each 
‘community, #0 that the whole country was divided into districts governed by 
fonun, but under the chiet of the Bekat clan, who was prinefpal rain-chief (mata) 
or “king” of the Bari. At one time a number of kindred tribes speaking Bari or 
one of ita dialects, viz, Nyefu, Fajelu, Mundari, and Shir, were dependent on the 
Bari mata for rain.’ Centralization has proceeded still further among the Shillak, 
whose king, the supreme temporal and spiritual head, rules @ united nation of 
some 50,000 souls from his capital, Fashoda, In each king the spirit of the 
semi-divine Nyakang, the legendary founder and first ruler of the Shilluk nation, 
is incarnate. ‘Totemism does not exist among the Shilluk, nor is there any 
definite clan organization, though it is believed that the royal line sprang from 
‘mimal ancestors, ‘The country is’ divided into a number of districts, exch 
administered by a chief responsible to the king, whose place he takes in such 

















§ Jmmaitia (London, 1870), p. 118. 
+ “Syntem of Chieftainship among the Bari,” Journ. African Sor; No, XL, vol. x, 1911. 
+ £, B, Haddon, op. eit. 
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important religious festivals as the rain and harvest ceremonies, offerings for 
which are, at least in theory, provided by the king, who should himself officiate at 
the more important shrines, Probably much the sume development might be 
traced among the half-Hamites as among the Nilotes, indeed, I believe that 
consideration of the facts and the writings of the authors quoted in this paper 
would make this clear, but, as even less is known concerning the religious and 
social organization of the former, it does not seem worth while to seek formally to 
establish the parallelism. 

From the brief summary given of the conditions of the Nilotes it will be 
evident that the political evolution of the Dinka may be regarded as corresponding 
ina cortain measure to that stage of development of predynastio Egypt, in which 
a series of communities of kindred stock extended along the banks of the Nile, 
Perhaps the Bari represent a stage somewhat anterior to that which seems to be 
recorded on the alate palettes, when warfare was conducted by allied communities 
and led to the condition of centralization which ix known to have existed under 
the Soorpion King, But whether @ parallelism such as I have sketohed be 
admitted or not, I think the facts adduced leave nodoubt as to the close similarity 
in social and religious organization of the late predynastio and protodynastic 
Egypt and the Shilluk kingdom as it exists at the present day. ‘To my mind 
there is a surprising similarity in the position of tho Shilluk kings and of the 
protodynastio rulers ns wo can reoonstrnct it from the monuments, and this 
resemblance is greatly strengthened if, as suggested on p. 665, the view be 
adopted that the king of Egypt was ceremonially killed ax aro (or were) the 
Shilluk kings and Dinka rainmakers, 

‘There is, too, a clover parallelism between the animal gods of Egypt and the 
divine or semi-tivine ancestors of the Shilluk than is at first apparent, 
Differences in degree, if great enough, are scarcely distinguishable from differences 
in kind, 60 at first sight the countless animal-headed gods of the Middle Kingdom 
or the New Empire seem to stand apart from anything existing in Afrioa ab the 
present day. Yet in tho earlier periods such representations were uncommon, 
#0 that it is easy to give a list of at least the best known examples, On 
the palette of Narmer there is a woman's head with cow’s horns and ears; the 
Sphinx is now usually attributed to Khafa (and even considered his portrait). 
A Hioness-heated woman is figured by Borchardt from a bas-relief of the 
fifth dynasty, and he also reproduces fmgments showing the king as « lion 
trampling on his enemies, The upper parts of the figures are destroyed, but, as 
Miss Murray suggests, the lion had a buman head as on the chariot of 
‘Thothmes IV. Ido not recall animal or human figures carved by the northern 
Nilotes, but there is a tradition concerning a wooden image of Nyakang, anit 
the Shilluk certainly believe in diyine or semi-divine beings part animal, part 


* Te tay be pointed out, however, that while there ix the closest resemblance in the social 
organization, habits, and customs of the Nandi and the Masai, the former are certainly 
totemic, while of the latter it can only be said that they are divided into number of 
‘exogamous clans, and that totemiam may be suspected. 
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man, According to one account Nyakang was himself half crocodile, while 
legend states that crocodiles, hippopotami, and other wild beasts were turned 
into men at his will, His sister Nikaiya or Niyakai still lives in the river 
in crocodile form, though she appears in human guise from time to time, when she 
is known by the way she mouths her words. Sometimes her appearance brings 
good luck, at other times she comes to carry off victims for hor crocodile friends 
in the river, ‘The Shillok kings still appear in animal forms, especially in the 
vicinity of their grave-shrines, and some fifty years ago Nyakang was himself 
recognized as a white bull to which sacrifices were made. 

In further confirmation of what I have said, let me point out that just as 
Osiris in one aspect was the first king of Egypt and its culture hero who taught: 
men useful arts, so Nyakang was the first ruler of the Shilluk who gave them their 
Jaws and customs, and to thia day, when the Shilluk king is installed, the wooden 
effigy of Nyakang is brought from its shrine and placed upon the royal chair before 
the new king takes his seat, 


In view of the great ares concerned in this inquiry and the yarious stages of 
development of the peoples considered, remembering also the ethnic and religious 
floods by which it has been submerged, either partially or completely, since the 
time—some six thousand years ago—of the proto-Egyptians, I do not hesitate to 
suggest that the customs and beliefs examined show such a substantial agreement 
as can be explained best by the assumption that the peoples discussed either 
represent the descendants of that stock which gave rise to the proto-Egyptians or 
hhaye been permeated by its influence, If this be agreed, it is permissible to seek 
to reconstruct the early Hamitio culture from those ideas and customs which are 
‘common to Hamites, half-Hamites, and Nilotes. A common measure of these can 
be stated, and this may be considered to outline the beliefs of the early Hamites. 

Proceeding on these lines it may be said that the Hamites were a pastoral 
people with matrilineal descent, perhaps totemistio but certainly given to animal 
cults, If they were totemistic, then the mariage of near kin which we know 
ocurred, and still occurs in some of their descendants, may indicate a com- 
paratively late stege in their development, and may have been induced by socio- 
economic factors such as I believe are responsible for the “ best” Arab marriage, 
viz,, that of a man with his paternal uncle's daughter, Circumcision was practised, 
a3 was clitoridectomy or some similar operation. The cult of the dead was of 
special importance, but with this was combined the worship of a god dwelling in, 
or identified with, the sky, who gave the rain without, which the cattle would 
perish and mankind would starve. The importance of cattle probably gave rise to 
the beliefs which are indicated by the holy or sacrosanct character of milk and 
grass, 

Excepting only in those rare districts where grass and water are superabundant 
pastoral people are ever patriarchal, in the sense that there must. be an absolute 
ruler in each community, whose word is law in all that concerns the cattle; s0 
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the wise senior, who during a long term of years had led his people to clean and 
abundant pasture, might come to be regarded as having a special influence with the 
god of the firmament, ‘Thus the god in the sky, or identified with the sky, would 
tend to assume the form of a rain-godl and his arch-servant to become a rainmaker, 
‘The killing of the rainmaker or divine king can perhaps best be understood in 
connection with the yearly renascence of vegetation on the lines advocated by 
Professor Frazer; in any case this ciustom seems to have had a perfectly definite place 
in early Hamitio practice. In relation with this it may not be amiss to refer to the 
East African (Hamitic) custom of age-gmdes each with ite own chief, or chiefs, who 
take charge of the country for a given time, but this matter is at presont so obscure 
that T do not care to do more than indicate the possibility of some connection. ‘The 
idea of a spiritual double seems widespread in the Hamitic zone} and I have little 
doubt that in this idea lies the explanation of the care taken of the placenta, which 
scems to be considered as the double of the child, with a spirit of its own essentially 
similar to the child's soul or spirit, ‘The dead were buried in the “ embryonic” 
position, ic, lying on the side with the limbs flexed and the head bent forward, 





Perhaps yoing back to the tndivided Hamito-Semitic period, the common Semitic idea of 
the guardian angel may be connected with the double, and to this day tho Egyptian Fellahin 
‘who speak of the double as garina (partner, companion) tend to confuse it with the aAaitan 
that follows man through life, 
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APPENDIX I. 
Hapenpoa SkuLis. 
Skull No. I. 

Complete cranium with mandible, the left ramus of the latter missing. 
‘Fmgments of scalp found with this showed that hair was wavy, Skull rather 
Jong, moderately narrow (CL. 75°6). There is cracking and bulging outwards 
of left side of skull in region of parietal boss which makes the transverse diameter 
not quite certain, though the measurement given can be searcely more than 
couple of millimetres out, ‘The posterior third of the sagittal suture lies in 
a broad shallow depression. No occipital bulge. 

Face not broad, orbits large and rounded in general form, supraorbital ridges 
absent, the supraorbital notch is so slight that it can only be said to be indicated, 
Nasal bones well developed, the aperture of the nose does not suggest Negro 
influence, though on the right side the rima is somewhat deficient. 

Jaw not heavily built, chin moderate, ascending ramus short and broad, 
edge of ramus at angle not turned out, but on contrary rather slopes inwards. 
Angle rounded to so considerable an extont that at first sight it almost looks as 
ifit had been pared away. Sigmoid notch broad, moderately shallow. Coronoid 
process moderately developed. 

To sum up, a rather slightly built skull, not of the extreme proto-Rgyptian 
type, but suggesting Negroid influence, 

‘There is nothing heavy or “ square" abont the face or jaw. 








‘Sull No, 1. 


Complete skull with mandible, Moderately broad and well filled (G.I. 75). 
No ovoipital bulge, 

Face not broud, orbits tend to be angular and elliptical rather than cireular, 
supraorbital ridges slight, foramina present. 

Nasal hones well developed, rima at base of nostril very slightly developed, 
some subnasal prognathismn, 

‘Jaw moderately stoutly built, chin well developed, ascending ramus short and 
broad, angle not turned out, Sigmoid notch broad, shallow but not excessively s0- 
Coronoid process moderate. 

‘Tho strongest built and Lest filled skull of the series, 


Skull No, ITL. 

A moderately short and broad cranium (0.1. 763), the mandible is missing, 

there is slight flattening of the upper surface of both parietals, there is no bulging 

in the occipital region. A few hairs adhering to the surface of the skull show 
that the hair was wavy or curly, 
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Faco: this suggests Negro iniiuence, there is distinct prognathism, the nasal 
‘aperture is broad for its height and there is no rima separating the floor of the 
nasal cavity from the canine fossa. ‘The brow ridges are very slight, the supra- 
orbital notches are represented by foramina, the orbits tend to be rectangular and 
their longitudinal axes are somewhat oblique. 


‘Shut No. IV. 
A lovg narrow “coffin-shaped” skull (G1, 723) with slight degree of 
kklinocephaly. The frontal has been cracked centrally by a tritadinte fissure and 
the adjoining edges of the fragments have been thrust somewhat outwards from 
within, There is no occipital bulge. Face is perhaps slightly prognathous, the 
brow ridges are scarcely indicated, the orbits tend to be rectangular, their long 
axes are somewhat oblique, Nasal bones well developed, nasal aperture 
‘moderately wide. 


Skull No. V. 

Calvatia only; symmetrical senile (2) atrophy of area which should be 

-oceupied by parietal bosses. Skull moderately long and fairly well filled (CLI. 76:4). 

A metopic suture is present. Enough of right supraorbital region persists to show 

‘that there was only the slightest development of the supraorbital ridges. Occipital 
Dulge well marked. 


‘Shull No. VI. 

Calvatia ouly, moderately Jong, rather narrow (.1. 73). There is a slight 
Interal asymmetry (not, I think, PML). Oceipital bulge well marked. Supraorbital 
ridges, which in general terms would be described as slight, are moderately well 
Aeveloped for this type of skull. 


Skull No. VIL. 


Skull only, almost whole of left side below temporal line has been broken 
away. Tn shape a fairly broad oval, the vertex and neighbouring region is flatter 
‘thn in other skulls of the series, 

Face not broad, orbits tend to be round and are certainly not small. Cheek 
bones perhaps rather prominent, Supraorbital ridges slight, supraorbital notches 
present, 

Nasal bones well developed, rims everywhere sharp, perhaps there is slight 
subuasal proguathism, 


‘Shull No, VIL. 
Skull ouly, the greater part of the left parietal has been destroyed, Some 


curly or wavy hair remains attached to the skull, which is moderately long and 
when seen from above is oval, 
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Face: brow ridgés moderately well developed. Orbits large, tend to be round 
and perhaps to droop slightly at their outer and lower angles. There ix a 
upraorbital foramen on the right side, on the left a notch. 

Nasal bones well developed yet there is slight subnasal prognathiam and the 
floor of tho nostril passes directly into the canine fossa, 


‘Skull No, IX. 

Skull only, much of the loft parietal, imolnding tho region of the parietal 
eminence, is broken away, On the right side there is. absorption of bone, resulting 
in thinning in two situations, namely, immediately behind and below the parietal 
oss and also external to and rather in front of the eminence, Probably the latter 
area of absorption was bilateral and symmetrical, Seen from above tho skull 
is a moderately Jong oval with a fairly well marked occipital bulge (O.1. 78-4). 

Face somewhat course, prominent cheek bones, Orbits tend to be elliptical 
nd angular rather than round, their long axe aro almost horizontal. Supraorbital 
ridges slight, small sapraorbital notch on both sides, 

Nusal bones fairly well developed, nasal apertures almost round in form, but 
rita well marked below. Some subnasal prognathism, Extensive absorption of 
alveolar process, most of tho molars having heen lost during life, 


Skull No. X. 

Skull only, most of the sutures havo started and the bones are out of position 
owing to this, nevertholoss it can be soon that skull was a moderately broad! oval 
with sono but not extensive bulging of the occiput (C.1. 799). Both zygomath 
‘nd the underlying portions of the skall have been broken away. 

Face: the orbits tend to be round, supruorbital ridgos seateoly indicated. 
Supraorbital foramina, not notches, are present, 

Nasal bones well developed, nares open direotly into canine fossa, some 
subnasal proguathiin, 


Skull No. XT. 
Skull only, loft side of cranium and almost whole of occipital region missing. 
Faco large, rounded orbits rather pulled down at outer angle, supraorbitat 


ridges slight. 
No subnasal proguathien, 
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No. Division! HL. H.B, Bi-r, Bi-g, F.L, U.F.L. N.L, N.B, Bim. N-m. Stature. 
6 sy 102 160 189 100 125 7893-82 OT 185 1,687 
Ww 196 103 14 90 120 70 68 33 91 110 1,600 
18 196 164 133 97 MB 0p 5k 30 OH 108 1,008 
» 208 1394 124 100 124 66S 8H OHO, 768 
20 .178 190 138 95 12 oo 48 33 9 107 1,078 
a 188 46 120 93 107 09 43 36 «M12 1,077 
22 186 140 125 90 108 60 47 9893111 —1,005 
3 1G 181 97 115 06 55 35 OL IML 1,608 
Ty 3 120 95 145 84S BT BLOT 
5 146 Uk 93 11769-50898 108-—1,680 
26 160 140 107 7 0) 34 100 182 1,708 
7 M3 1M 97 TL 95 39 93 110 1,780 
28° Amirab ... Md 125 87 110 G1 43-895 100 1,608 
29 Amirab ... M8 14 O84 119 72) Ok 88 891068 1,616 
30) Amirab ... 139 17 90 113 66) «48 8S BT 108,598 
31 Bixhariab: 136 120 88 «110 6560 BB 107,608 
32° Amimb ... M48 128 100 12 6) 8B ETT 1,680. 
33 Amirab 10 136 98 «17 61 47) BT_101 119 1,800 
‘M Amirab ... 138 130 98 «181-7085 MHC 
35 Bishariab 12 120 89 1M G4 BA 81", 71B 
30 Amira .,, 48 120 92 119 65) 50) 8G BF 108 1,704 
37 Amirab 0 19 9 118 05 50-8) 9G 01,675 
38 Amirab .. ‘M6 182 101 130 70) SL 38ND, 7288 
39 Amirab ... M2 124 100 119694 AED, 738. 
40 Amirab ... 48 126 (95 «112 6048 3B, 087 
a - ‘MS 134 103 1296 68) «Bi 40 981,008 
42° Amirab M6 130 100 118 68 «50 37) M111, 680 
43° Amira 6 10 100 118 65 66 AL M100 1,782 
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‘a 140 18 92 115 63 5a 421,880 
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96 Amara (Nurab)... 198 148 122 88 117 71 51 37 92 111 1,655 
4 The divisions of the Amara are not given, the other names are those of Hadencloa divisions. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Dr. Bowley has kindly supplied the following note on the results of his 
examination of Dinka measurements, 

For each of the three groups (C.L, N.1,, and stature) that normal curve 
is selected which has the average of the standard deviation of the group. Definite 
lines of division are then taken in the normal curve as follows :— 
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where is the number of observations and o is the standard deviation, 
A precisely similar distribution is to be found for negative deviations. This 
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scheme is then fitted on to the observations, Thus for C.I. the average is 7271, 
¢ = 870, n= 148, Botween 72714570 = 7641 and 7271+S0f 870=7826, the 


‘most probable number is “092 of 148=18', Actually there are eleven at 77 (i, 
between 76% and 77'5), four at 78 of which three may be expected to be between 
‘77 and 7826, making fourteen in the group, in this case the nearest integer to 
the most probable, 

‘The results are as follows =— 
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For any. compartment taken singly the standart deviation of error duo to 
random sampling is ,/p{i—pya, where » is the whole number in the group and 
pn the most probable number in the compartment, ‘The numbers marked * differ 
by more than the standard deviation, but only the two giants in the first group 
seriously, A test wore refined in principle, but unfortunately rongh in its 


application, ia as follows: form for each compartment. the quantity © where 


¢= ,~2,; the sum for the group of these quantities is a measure of the goodness 
of the fit, and Professor Karl Pearson has shown low to measure the probability 
that such observations would come by random sampling from an assigned frequency 
group. Putting aside the two giants of group one, it is found that the first group 
(C.L,) is an extremely good fit; that deviations as great as are found in the second 
group (N.L) are about as likely as not to occur, and that the chances are only 
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about 7 to 1 against so large a series of deviations as actually oocur in the third 
group (stature), 

‘The conclusion is that these observations might have been correctly made by 
random sampling from normally distributed physical characteristics, if we can 
allow for the two heads with large C.L,, of course there are other more composite 
groupings from which these could conceivably have arisen, but there is no 
indication of the mixture of two distinct groups with widely differing averages. 


Pure XV, 
Beni Amer village. 
Hadondoa encampment (Sinkatkenab). 
‘Hadendoa temporary shelter. 

Puare XXVI. 
Group of Beja, in front are three Beni Amer, behind them two Hadendos. 
Group of Hadendos (Bedawib), 


Prare XVI. 
Beni Amer types. 
Puase XXVIIL 
“Hadendoa types, 
Phare XXIX, 
‘Hadendoa types. 
Pare XXX. 


Beja from twelfth dynasty tomb, 
‘Head of Bameses 11, (Turin Museum). 

‘Head of Boni Amor showing resemblance to hond of Ramesos TT. 
Ivory lead of protodynastis Bgyptian from Hierakoupotis (Quibell). 
‘Head of Beni Amer showing chin-tuft board. 


Puare XXXI. 
‘Hadendos skull No. I. 
Poare XXXU. 
‘Hadendoa skull No. TT. 
Pure XXXUL 
‘Hadendos skull No. 111. 
Z Prame XXXIV, 
‘Hadendoa skull No, TV, 
Puare XXXV, 
Barabra types! 
Puare XXXVI 
Barabrn types i 
Part of wall painting from tomb of Hay (Lepsius). 
Puare XXXVI. 
Kababinh type: 
Piare XXXVI. 
Shilluk types. 


11 am indebted to Dr, Wood’ Jones for Figa. 3 and 4, and to Mr. Blackman for 
Fige 6 6,7 and 8. 
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{SOME ARAB AND SHAWIA REMEDIES AND NOTES ON THE 
TREPANNING OF THE SKULL IN ALGERIA. 


By M. W. Hivroy-Sirsox. 
[Wir Prare XXXIXJ 


L—Arab and Shaiwia Remedies 


Tue following remedies were noted during a stay of more than two months at 
El Kantara, "The Mouth of the Sahara,” anda journey of one month's duration 
ainong the Shawia Berbers of the Wad Abdi and the valley of Bouzina in the 
western part of the Aurés Mountains in the spring of 1913, 

With the single exception of the preventive against hydrophobin all of them 
were described to me by Arabs or Shawia, who believed implicitly in their 
efficacy, 

‘As is invarinbly the ease among peoples who are still in a primitive state of 
culture the border line between medical sefence and magic is so ill-defined as to be 
almost non-existent, several of the remedies that I noted, therefore, consist merely 
in the wearing of charms, “ some of which,” as Mungo Park says of those found by 
him in the Sudan, “are, indéed, well ealoulated to inspire the patient with the hope 
of recovery, and divert his mind from brooding over his own danger." 

T have omitted from this paper all charms that are used to ward off “ illness” 
5 a whole and have described only such as are used to prevent or combat some 
definite disease, 

After each remedy will be found, in brackets, the word “ Arab” or “ Shawia.” 
This siguifies that the remedy was desoribed to me by an Arab or Shawia as being 
in use among his people, but it is not intended to imply that remedies described ax 
* Arab” are unknown to the Shawia or vice verad. The people of El Kantara call 
themselves Arabs and entertain « certain amount of ill-feeling towards their Shawia 
(Berber) neighbours, but the El Kantaris so frequently take their wives from among 
the Shawia that there is in reality « strong infusion of Berber blood at El Kantara, 
which is very noticeable in the pale complexions of the so-called Arabs, and it 
seems probable that the Shawin wives may have brought with them Folk-remedies 
which might be unknown among the purer Arabs inhabiting the Suhara, 

MM. Hanoteau and Letourneux, in their work on La Kabylie (vol,i,p, 421), 
state that such medical knowledge as exists among the Kabyles has largely been 
introduced by pilgriins who, on their return from Mecea, have stayed for a time in 
Egypt or Tunis and there picked up a little knowledge which enabled them to 
practise as doctors upon their return home, 

Doubtless the same thing has occurred in the Aur’s and in the Sahara, so 
that it is almost impossible to describe any given remedy as Shawia or Arab when 
that remedy may have originated in any part of the Mohammedan world, 
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On the other hand any remedy which T describe as Shawia and which has not 
previously been noted from other parts of North Africa or Western Asia may well 
be indigenous to the Auris, 

Fiver — Although Algeria is considered a health resort for Europeans fevers are 
very common at certain seasons in some parts of the country, especially in the 
southern oases of the Algerian Sahara. ‘The remedies which I learned for them 
are partly of a“ magical” nature, 

1, The feathers of the hoopoe (Arabic * hadhad ”) are put on the fire while the 
patient stands over it s0 that his body is enveloped in the smoke from the burning 
feathers. (Arab and Shawis.) 

‘The hoopoe is said to migrate from the desert to. the Aurés in the summer, 
when the Shavit endeavour to shoot it, When shot it is “dried” and kept in the 
house, where its presence brings Iuck and health and keeps off the “evil eye,” s0 
that the feathers must be held to possess soie magical virtues in addition to their 
materi! usefulness in giving off ammonia while burning, for which practical reason 
feathers are still burnt in England in eases of faintness, 

2. A tuft of wool is cut from between the horns of a black sheep, This is put 
‘on the fire while the patient stands in the smoke as in that of the hoopoe feathers, 
(Shawia.) 

3. Oleander leaves are picked before sunrise during the winter fete of Ashura 
(on the tenth day of the first month of the Mohammedan year) and are kept tucked 
away in the rafters of the house, In cases of fever some of these leaves are burned, 
the patient standing in their smoke as in the above two“ cures,” 

Oleander leaves certainly contain volatile vil, so that in this “cure” there is a 
substratum of reason which is possibly unknown to the Shawia who employ. it. 
(Shavwin.) 

4, For the afectious of the liver so frequently consequent on fever the following 
medicine is recommended in the Auris. 

“For liver, when the urino is yellow,” take some onions, pound them in a 
mortar, tis them up in fine eotton material and wring out their juice. ‘Take one 
cofiee cup full of this juice, one coffee eup full of vinegar (white vinegar for 
preference, but red will serve), and one coffee eup full of olive oil. Mix these 
three ina bottle. 

‘Take an egg, put it in clean water and leave it there all night, Next 
morning open the egg very carefully at one end and pour its contents into a eap, 
then fill the empty eggshell with the mixture from the bottle and drink the dose, 
immediately afterwards swallowing the raw eg. 

‘This must be done every morning about half an hour before taking the cup of 
coffee with which most Shawis who can afford the luxury break their fast. In 
six or soven days a cure is effected. (Shawia.) 

‘The Shawia are as fond of coffee as the Arabs, and the household would have to 
be exceptionally poor which did not contain one or two of the little china cups, of 
European manufacture, such as can be seen in any native café in Algeria. These 
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‘cups, which are all more or less of the same size, form a convenient measure in a 
country where chemists’ scales and marked medicine bottles are unknown, 

4, For enlarged spleen.—Take the spleen of a goat and lay it upon the patient's 

" left side over his spleen. Then take a “minjel,” the small sickle hook with a 
serrated edge in use all over Algeria, and, having made it very hot in a fire, apply it 
‘as in branding to the goat's spleen lying against the patient's side. Repeat this seven 
times. Then put a number of thorns of a local juniper (? Shawia “Taga,” Jiniperes 
zyeadrus) into the goat's spleen so that they stick up from it like pins in a pin- 
cushion. 

‘Hang the goat's spleen up in the house so that the patient cannot fail to see it 
ireotly he awakes in the morning. When he sees it he must say, “It is my own 
spleen that grows smaller,” for as the goat's spleen dries and shrinks so does that 
of the patient decrease in size until it resumes its normal proportions. (Shawia.) 

Among the Kabyle Berbers, the near relations of the Shawia, branding or 
“firing” the patient's own side is or has been employed as a remedy for splenic 
trouble; on p. 425 of the first volume of their work on Za Kabylie, MM. Hanotean 
and Tetournenx state “ Contre Vhypertrophie de la rate on met encore en usage les 
Yentouses, ou ion des searifications sur Yhypocondre gauche ayec un instrument 
trenchant rongi an feu.” 

Tt seems very possible that there may be a connection between this operation 
performed in Kabylie and the magical treatment for splenic trouble thet was 
described to me in the Aurés. 

Tcannot think it probable that the Shawia formerly practised eautery of the 
patient's own side for these complaints and subsequently introduced the goat's 
spleen, thereby converting a surgical operation into a magical rite; it appears far 
more probable that the Kabyles at one time treated splenic troubles with the 
goat's spleen, as is now done in the Aurés, but having learned the value of cautery 
(which is largely used in North Africa for a variety of complaints) came to the 
conclusion that it could be successfully applied directly to the patient in these 
eases and so evolved a surgical operation from a form of treatment which may 
have survived from a time when they were in a very primitive state of culture, an 
epoch long before the Islamic flood swept over the Barbary States. 

The treatment of enlarged spléen by cautery isalso mentioned by Major Denham 
(Travels in Northern and Central Africa, vol.i, p. 157) as having been practised 
on a Tripolitan merchant in Fezzan. 

6. Headacke is cured by smearing the pitch extracted from cedar wood on the 
forehead. (Shawia.) 

Cedars are very numerous in the northern part of the Aurts and the method of 
extracting the pitch is as follows :— 

A branch of cedar wood is eut into small pieoes with an aidze (the usual imple- 
ment of the country) and the pieces are placed in an earthen bowl which is then 
turned over on to an earthern plate, to which it is joined with mud in such a way 
that the pitch can only exude throogh one channel left in the mud for the purpose. 
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‘The little kiln thus made is covered with brushwood which is set on fire. This 
process exactly resembles the method of buking Shawia pottery. The fire is kept 
burning for a long time and when the cedar becomes sufficiently hot the pitch 
exudes through the channel and runs into a bowl placed ready to receive it, Special 
pottery vessels are made with a channel formed in them to allow the pitch to run 
out, but I was tunable to see one, and the method described above is, I believe, the 
usual one employed for extracting cedar pitch. 

‘The piteh is very largely used all over Algeria for dressing sore backs on beasts 
of burden and is also applied to the interior of goatskin bottles. Lieutenant- 
Golonel Villot, in his third edition of the AMocwrs wee Iniligenes de Algérie 
(p. 363), desoribes a similar method of extracting the pitch, and states that, in 
addition to that of the cedar, the pitch of the juniper and the pine is obtained in the 
same way. 

7. For cold in the head actompanied by a cough, take an ordinary round flat loaf 
of native bread, quite newly. made so that it is pliable; pound some. garlic in a 
mortat and plage it in the middle of the loaf ; fold the loaf over on the gutlic #0 
thi it somewhat resembles the English pastry known as “jam puff,” then “ cook” 
it woll and eat it while it is very hot without drinking anything. Go to bed and 
put on a lot of warm coverings. Next day the cold will be cured. (Shawia) 

& Inhalation is also practised aruong the Shawin as a cure for colds in the hen. 
‘Water is poured upon one of the three stones that serve to support cooking pots over 
the fire while the stone is very hot, the steam that arises is inhaled through the 
narrow end of one of the plaited halfa grass funnels made for filling goatskin 
bottles, the wide end being held over the stone and the patient’s head enveloped in 
a burnous to prevent the escape of the steam. (Shawia.) 

9. The Arabs around E] Kantara recommend the swallowing of raw eggs upon 
which pepper has been sprinkled as a remedy for colds in the head and they chew 
cloves in order to prevent coughing. This latter is certainly efficacious, I was 
first told of it by my shikari when out stalking gazolle and, having a cough at 
the time, I tried it with great success, the counter-irritation produced by the 
cloves certainly checking an almost irresistible inclination to cough which would 
sometimes come upon me when trying to approach game. ‘The Arab shikaris of 
El Kantara usually carry cloves with them when hunting. (Arab.) 

10, Sore throat : chew the bark of the walnut tree and swallow the juice that 
‘exutles from it, (Shawia.) 

11. Sore throat, ‘The Shawia put a little of a powdered herb called Noonkha 
into hot milk and drink it: this is said to be a very rapid remedy for sore throat 
and also an aid to urination, (Shawia) 

T collected some of this powder and submitted it to Kew, where I was informed 
that it “consists chiefly of the stem, fruits, etc, of one of the Umbelliferac: 
Ptychotis atlantic, Cosson.” In Monsieur Foureau’s catalogue of Arab und 
Berber names of plants, ete, growing in Algeria I find Nabtha; Nenkha; 
Nounkha; (Arabic). Ourka (Berber). . . . Ptychotis vertioillata. Ombellifires, 

You xu. 3a 
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12, The eating of dried meat, which under the name of Khalia is largely usod 
all over North Afries, is considered good for colds, coughs, and pulmonary troubles, 
(Shawia.) 

1, Sore throwt—A chameleon is killed and its flesh dried and powdered. ‘The 
powder is mixed with water or milk which is used as « garglo, the throat being 
rubbed with the hand meanwhile. (Shawia.) 

14, Sore throat—Hang the head of a chameleon nround the neck on a string 
to oure sore throats and to keep away illuesses in general from a child. (Shawin.) 

15. Chameleous dried, powdered and cooked in egys are eaten for stomach 
troubles by the Shawia, 

‘Tho chameleon is largely used in North Africa both for medicinal purposes aud 
as a charm, Mr, Budgett Meakin in his work on Life in Moroceo tells us that 
“Piivet or mallow leaves, fresh honey and chameleons split open alive are 
considered good for wounds and sores, while the fumes from the burning of the 
died body of this animal are often inhaled." 

‘Among the Kabyles of Algeria, according to MM, Hanoteay and Lotourneux, 
‘curious oustom obtains in accordance with which a man before marriage yends 
to his bride-glect samplos of all the wares sold by itinerant pedlars, one of the 
items in tho list given of these being, “ Débris de caméléon (tata) antidlote contre 
Tes maléfices,” 

16. Whooping congh iv treated (1) by drinking hot asw’s milk or (2) by eutting, 
the throat of a turtletove held in such a position that its warm blood flows into 
the patient’s mouth and down his throat. (Shawia,) 

Thin treatment of « complaint by means of the blood flowing from creature 
whose throat has been out finds a parallel among the Tuareg of the Sahura, also a 
people of Berber origin who: profess the Mobamumedan faith, Captain Bissel on 
p- 79 of his book on the Zoneray de COuest notes that it is employed by therm i 
cases of fover: “Le malade fait dgorger une chivre, et se place de fagou h rwcevoir, 
sur In We, le wang qui retombe sur ses dpautes et se répand en suite nur tout Te 

17. For hemorrhoids (Arabic “mard el bowesser") tuke the leaves of the 
‘Toselghi (Shawia for Glodularia Alypum, L.) and the leaves of the Taga (Shawia 
for Juniperus orycedrus, L.), bum them and mix their ashes with oil or water 
and apply to the anus, ‘This causes considerable pain, but it must be repented 
morning and evening, after washing the anus with tepid water, for five or six days, 
whew the patient will bo cured, Unless this remedy is applied in the early stages 
‘of the complaint itis nasless, (Shawia)) 

18, Another treatment for hamorehoids is to eat a coffee-spoon full of honey, 
with which powdered garlic hiss been mixed, early in the morning about half-an- 
hour bofore breeking the fast; the mixttire must also be applied to the anus, ‘This 
treatment is repeated until a cure is effected, which usually means seven or eight 
days, (Shawia,) 

19. For pain in the stomach T learned only a magical remedy. My informant’s 
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son was vexed with pain in the left side of the abdomen. An Arab wrote a text 
from the Koran upon a piece of dried skin taken from a sheep that had been 
killed for the " Sheep Feast,” and bound it over the boy’s stomach 9o that the text 
lay over the seat of the pain, ‘This put an end to the trouble. (Arab.) 

Of course this treatment is the result of a blind faith in the Mohammedan 
religion on the part of a naturally superstitious people, but, as an instance of the 
‘readiness with which natives of Algeria will endow objects which have no connection 
with their religion with magical powera of healing, I may mention that I have 
hoard of »plints applied by a European toa broken limb being kept and subse- 
quently bound to parts of the body which were affected by some complaint in the 
firm conviotion that they possessed healing properties in themselves. which would 
prove nseful in the ease of any illness from which their owner might suffer, 





rio. 1. 
na, 2 


20, As elsewhore in North Africa the foot of a poreupine hung over the 
Dreast is considered a preventive against and a oure for sore Breasts én others in 
Algeria. Tt is employed as soon as the breast begins to feel sore. ‘The Arubs and 
‘Shawia share this belief, but I have been unable up to the present to find any 
reason for it, Oné Shawi tol me that it is because the poreupine is “the most 
‘healthy of beasts." 

The foot employed should be the right fore foot of the animal, but the left foot 
is also used. ‘The one I purchased from a Bedawi near El Kantara (Fig. 2, No. 13) 
in a left foot and that perhaps accounts for the small price|I was asked for it, The 

Bad 
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natives of the Aurds will pay as much as ten francs for # right foot without any 
silver mounting, which is only put on for ornament and to make the foot moro 
easily attachable to.a cond around the neck. ‘The chirm is bought by the husband 
‘and appears to belong to him, for he not infrequently lends it to his friends for the 
une of their wives, 

‘The feet are bought in such large centres as Biskra or Batna. 

21, Generally “out of sorts”—Cut the throat of a hedgehog, put the carcase 
into an earthen pot and put fire over the pot, as in the baking of pottery and the 
extraction of pitch from cedar wood, Leave the carcase to bake until it is burnt 
‘ike charcoal.” Powder the burnt carcase, mix it with honey and eat a soup- 
spoonful of the mixture every morning before breakfast. (Shawia.) 

22, " Bad eyes."—Take the gall bladder of a hedgehog which has been dried 
in the sun and make a small tear in the skin of it, ‘Then touch the eye-ball with 
the intorior of the gall bladder thus exposed by the tear in the skin. (Shawin.) 

‘Tho hedgehog ia known in Europe to possess a high immunity to great many 
poisons, Tt seems possible that this immunity may be known to the Shawia, who 
have, perhaps, observed the animal after having been bitten by a snake, and this 
‘may bo the reason for their supposition that the burnt body of the hedgehog can 
be useful in medicine, 

Headgehogs are systematically hunted near Bousina in the Aunts and are 
sold for medicinal purposes. ‘The hunter goes ont at dusk with a dog which scents 
the hedgehogs and causes them to eur up, when they are easily captured, 

23, Iteh (a very common complaint on the heads of children)—Oleandor 
eaves burnt and powdered are mixed with gunpowder, sulphur, and fresh honey 
care being taken that no salt finds its way into the mixture. ‘This ointment is applied 
to the parts affected. (Shawin.) 

‘Volatile oils and sulphur are used, I understand, in England as @ cure for 
parusitio itch an such oils ean be obtained from oleander leaves. 

T believe that pitch is used in Algria for itch, and I know it to be applied)to 
‘mange in camels 

24, A kin disease resembling eczema (not regarded by the natives ns 
syphilitic) is treated by wiping the teeth with the finger early in the morning and 
applying the deposit from the teeth to the spots. (Arub.) 

25, Boils are induced to break and the pus is drawn from them by means of 
poultices of fresh camel dung warmed over the fire. (Arab.) 

Butter mixed with soot is also used for boils, (Arab.) 

26, Toothache is oured by inserting a portion of @ lump of Hantit into the 
hollow of the tooth, (Arab and Shawia.) 

‘The Hantit collected consists in lumps of a resinous-looking substance whfoh 
contains asafortida, In Mr. Doughty's Wanderings in Arabia, I find mentioned 
“haltita, or gum asfetide, a drug which the Arabs have in. sovereign 
estimation.” 

‘The dental forceps illustrated (Fig. 2, No, 14) were obtained among nomad Arabs. 
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27. Sprained ankle—Poultices of mule dung and salt are applied to the 
ankle. (Arab,) 

‘This remedy was noted at El Kantara whore the mule is the ordinary beast of 

“burden, and its dung is therefore easily obtainable, I do not know that any 
special virtue is believed to belong to the dung of the mule, and I should say that 
it is only used because it is always at hand, 

28, Bruises and strains—Wrap « piece of camel's {at in cotton material, warm 
it over a fire and then gently rub the part affected with the cotton containing the 
fat. [have tried this myself with beneficial results fo my knee when bruised and 
twristed by a fall, (Shawia,) 

Tt would appear that the fat of the camel is considered by the Shawia to be 
superior to all other fat for this purpose, for tho remedy was recommended to me 
in the higher parts of the Aurts where camels are not to be found, although the 
fat of goats, sheep, and cattle could easily be procured. 

The use of camel's fat must obviously have been learned from the Arabs of 
the desert, 

29, Water on the knee —Make some oil very hot; wrap a little salt in a rag, 
dip it in the hot oil and gently “dab” the swollen kneo with it, The oil used ix 
presumably that of the olive, Masage is also recommended for water on th. 
knee, (Arab,) 

Both these forms of treatment were recommenced to me when suffering from 
water on the knee at Et Kantara, but T noted a far more drastic remedy somo years 
ago in the Sahara, One of my camel men (a native of Morooco) hid * fired” his 
knee with a red-hot knife when fluid had formed on it during a long journey, and 
this treatment had been successful. 

80, For euts and to check bleeding in a wound the ashes of cotton or woollen 
rag or of paper uro applied to the injury. (Arab and Shawia.) 

‘Among the nomad Arabs I collected a paste known as “ bothumn" which is 
used to induce cuts to heal. ‘This paste has been examined at Kew and found 
to consist of a large amount of glucose, some finely powdered inorganto substance, 
‘nd a few minute fragments of plant tissue. Probably honey is one of its 
constituents, 

SL. To induee hair to grow over old sores (eg, sore backs in mules) a green 
Tizard (known in Shuwia a& “burridn") is killed and burnt to ashes, the ashes 
mixed with oil arg applied to the bald patch, ‘The mixture must not be touched 
with the hand for hair will grow on any part of the body touched by it. (Shawia.) 

82. " Oupping” is porformed by the barber at Biskra with the aid of the eup 
(Fig. 2, No. 15). ‘Two rows of four onts each are made in the back of the patient's 
neck and the open (wider) end of the cup placed over thet, the air being drawn from 
thé cup by sucking the spout in order to induoo the blood to flow. ‘This method of 
cupping is mentioned by Mr. Budgett Meakin as being employed in Morocoo, and 
there isa similar cup to the one illustrated in the Pitt Rivers Museum which comes 
from Morocco. Cups of this pattern are also used in Arabia, 
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38. To énateré conception a whole stem of garlic is wrapped in cotton material 
and inserted in the vagina, where it remains all night. At dawn it is removed, after 
which Goition takes place, (Shawia.) 

34. When the vagina is too large n picoe of wool, as dirty as ‘possible, is ent 
from a sheep and placed in a pot of water to which some alam and # Tittle salt has 
Yeon added. The woman bathes with this for seven days, ai the end of which time 
the vagina should be as small as that of “a girl of fourteen’ years: of age.” 
(Shawin.) 

‘Alum and water applied by means of a piece of dirty wool is said tobe 
excellent for washing the vagina, whence it removes all impurities and discharge. 
It is curious that my informant insisted upon the necessity for dirty wool for the 
above purposes. (Shawin) 

35, To obtain sexual virility a man will eat « coffée cup full of honey, monkey 
nuts, and walnuts every morning and evening. (Shawin.) ‘This amounts, of course, 
to * feeding-up.” 

36, To prevent hylrphobia the person bitten will take the dead body of the 
‘ind dog, and, having slit it opon, will insert his feet in its stomach and bind the 
careaso to his legs, leaving it in this position all night, after which he is said to be 
freo from any risk of infection, (Arab.) This quaint example of sympathetio 
magio was related to me by « European who has lived for many years ih Algeria 
‘and speaka Arabic most thaently. 

“Although they do not, perhups, come strictly under the heading of Metical 
Notes," T may here deseribe two love philtresand a chart to yroduoo mnadness, 
which were told to me by  Shawi in the Auris, 

“1. Love phillre—When a donkey foal of either sex is born thero isa small Lump 
of * meat (é4, after-birth) upon its forehead. ‘This lump, which is easily remoy= 
able without any detriment to the foal, is taken away as soon as the foal's head 
appears by whoever is lucky enough to be at hand to procure it. It is them salted, 
riod in the sun, and kept to be sold in small ‘pieces at w high price to those who 
require « love philtre. It is powdered ayd secretly put into the food of the person 
‘upon whom it is intended to act. The substance is known in the Shawin 
dialect as “Khorg}.” It is much sought after by young people of both sexes andl by 
wives who wish to retain the affections of their husbands. 

‘A young man will pay an old woman to invite the lady of his heart, to 
‘a meal and administer the philtre in her food ; women will bribe the landlord of a 
café to give it to one of his customers in his cotfes or tea. 

‘The man or woman on whose Lebalf the charm is to be used sonst rub the 
Khorej round his (or het) heart seven times—eounting alotid—in onder to ensure 
that it will work for him (or her) only. 

‘My informant, having given me the above details, udded later that w little N 
semen of the tiser and the summit of a con® of sugar could be advantageously ndded 
to the powdered Khorej. The cone of sugar, no doubt, is used on account of the 
resemblance, slight though it be, which it bears to the male organ, (Shawis.) 
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While we were staying with a well-known marabout in the Aurés a donkey 
foal was born in the holy man’s stables One of his retainers secured the Khorej, 
which is now in the Pitt Rivers Museum, bat he was obliged to saintain the 
striotest sectooy ax to whut he had done, for all marabouts disapprove most strongly 
of the use of these philtres, which they consider (probably with reason) to be the 
cause of a good deal of domestic trouble. ‘The Khorejis, however, very well known 
and appears to be frequently used among the Shawia, 

2. Low philtre.—A woman who wishes to retain her husband's affections yoos 
by night to a fresh tomb cuts off the right forearm of the corpse (of either sex) and 
stirs herhusband’s kus-kus with the dead haud in order that his heart may be dead 
toall other women, (Shawin.) I haye described this philtre exnotly ax I noted it 
from my Shawi informant, and I was able to learn ‘nothing further about it except 
that it, like the Khorej, is forbidden by the marabouts and by religion. It seems 
to bear nome Tesemblance to a practice which, Tam told, is common in Egypt. In 
that country aman will sécure the hand of a corpse and cause his wife to step 
‘cross it soven times in order to ensure conception, 

3, Hyena’s brains are secretly mixed with a person's food in order to wend hin 
mad, From this madness there is no recovery, (Shawia,) This custom, which 
Mr, Budgett Meakin mentions as existing in Morocco, may possibly have ity origin 
in the similarity betwoen the * langh ” of a hyena and that of a manine. 


M—Trepunning of the Skull among the Nomad Arabs of Algeria, 


When Lwent to Algeria this year (1913) I determined to try to obtain for the 
Pitt Rivers Museum specimens of the, instruments with which the Shawia have 
for a long time past heen aocnstomed to perform the operation of the trepan, 
‘Drs, Malbot and Vernoan have vescribed the operation in ZAnthropologie, VILL, 
1897, p. 174, as being performed by Shawia of the Djebel Cherchar in the eastern 
portion of thie Aur’s Mountains, and they state that surgeons who haye learnt 
their art in this district are to be found in practice over a great part of the 
Auris and in the desert as fir as the Wad Rhir and the Wad Sout to the south and 
sotith-enut of Biskra. 

Texpecter, therefore, to obtain the instruments T wanted (if indeod L was able 
to obtain them at all) from the hands of a Berber surgeon, 

‘Ow arriving in Algeria I loarned from a French doctor in the Government 
Service that trepanning is practised in the south-western portion of the Auris, in 
villages within easy reach of El Kautara, where Twas staying, but I was told that 
the natives were extremely reticent about the doings of their surgeons, and that it 
was improbable that I should stcoved in meeting one of them or in seeing his 
‘instruments, 

FT was agreably surprised, therefore, when I found that had made friends 
with two surgeons in the second village I visited, md that thoy were not oily 
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willing to disouss their operations, but were quite ready to part with such of their 
instruments as they could spare, 

‘As I believe these instruments are extremely rare in collections T give a 
carefol description of each of them in the course of this paper, as well as a photo- 
‘graph of those now in the Pitt Rivers Museum, 

Twas astonished to find that the surgeons I met were Arabs, They belong to 
fa large tribo of nomads who wander with their numerous flocks of sheep and goats 
over a wide aroa of country to the south of Hl Kantara, and who own two or three 
villages in the oases whenoe they obtain their supply of dates, 

‘This tribe ix said by Colonel do Lartigue, in his work on L'Awrés, to have 
migrated from Morocco about the year 1500 of our era, but the people stoutly. 
‘affirm that they are Arabs, and with the exception of a few of the poorer classes, 
who remain in the villages as guardians of the date plantations, they live the same 
life in their tonts of gonts’ hair as the Bodawin Arabs farther south in the Sahara. 

When T mentioned to my surgeon friends that I bad imagined the operation 
‘of the trepan to be performed exclusively-by the Shawia they denied that this was 
the caso, and told mo that it, wns known "all over the desert.” 

Of course it may be that the Shawia of the Djebel Cherchar originally 
disseminated surgical knowledge thronghout, the Sahara, and, as Dra. Malbot and 
Vernean suggest, may have practised the operation of the tropan from time 
immemorial in their Aurés home, but, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the Arabs overran the Djebel Cherchar on more than one occasion, and, 
sotiling down in the distriot, mingled with the original Berber inhabitants (Colonel 
de Lartigue, ZAurts). 

Tt seezns possible, therefore, that the Arabs introduced their surgery among, 
the Berbers, but it is very ditficult to dotermine finally to what race trepanning 
in Algeria owes its origin from the limited evidence at present available, for there 
have been 60 many conquerors of Barbary who have loft their mark upon the 
country. 

According to Colonel de Lartigue descendants of Roman colonists were found 
by the Arabs in the Djebel Cherchar in the eleventh century; many of the 
“educated” Shawin hold the belief that their moe is descended from the Romans; 
and Dra, Malbot and Vernean describe as being practised in tho Aurds a method of 
trepanning by means of adjacent. perforations with the drill which was not 
‘mentioned to me by the Arabs but which clogely resembles a method referred to 
by Percivall Pott in his Chirurgical Works (vol, i, p. 167 ef wp), as being 
employed by the “ancients” and in connection with whieh he quotes from Oribusius, 
a Greek who lived, I think, abont .v. 400. 

Upon the seanty evidence we possess, therefore, it seems almost impossible to 
form an opinion as to the origin of trepanning in North Africa, ‘That information 
‘as to Shawia and Arab surgery and medicine is not easily obtainable is due to the 
suspicion with which the native practitioners regard the French doctors, who would, 
‘of course, be interested in studying their methods. 
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‘When once the natives haye become convinced of the superiority of European 
medicine and surgery the local doctors’ livelihood will be gotie; it is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the native practitioners do not love the Government 
doctors and do their best to prevent their patients from putting themselves in their 
hands, With this object they encourage the belief, so commonly held in Algerin, 
that if native goes to. Enropean hospital with an injured limb that limb will 
probably be amputated. ‘To the Arab and Shawia death is preferable to the loss of 
limb, 

Cases aro not wanting in which a native has been cured by an Arab surgeon 
after the European doctor has pronounced the amputation of the limb to be 
necessary. One of these came under my notice in which the operation was 
performed hy one of the Arabs from whom I purchased instruments and who enjoys 
‘s very wide reputation for his skill in removing pieces of damaged bone from a 
imb as well as for his suocess in trepanning. 

Tt appears that the sheykh of his village received a gunshot wound at close 
{quarters in the loft uppor arm while tryelling in the train. He was taken to the 
hospital, where ho was told that his arm must beamputated at the shoulder. With 
an Arab's horror of amputation he decided to return home and be treated by the 
native dootor rather than remain in hospital and lose his arm. ‘The native doctor 
removed several pigces of damaged bone from the arm and the aheykh recovered. 
T saw the arm myself, and although the sear was very large and deep the sheykh 
informed me that be suffered no inconvenience wt all as a result of the wound and 
operation, 

‘The samo surgeon had successfully removed a large piece of bone from the 
tibia of a woman's leg (which piece of bone I collected, see Fig. 1, No, 11) and also 
‘some fragments from the forearm of & man who showed me the sears, 

Both these two operations were necessitated by gunshot wounds, 

Cases like the above, especially that of the sheykh, do much to keep alive 
surgery among the Arabs even in districts whence n European doctor can be 
reached without a very long journey. 

Before relating the information given to me on the subject of trepanning 
I will desoribe in detail the instruments I eollected, which are illustrated in 
Plate XXXIX. 

‘These are nine in number and all bear unmistakable signs of having been 
useil. Most of them appear to have been sterilized in fire, for there are marks of 
burning upon their wooden handles which, from their appearance, could seurcely 
have been made when the blades were hafted. 

1, Sualper (Arabic name “inatabaa")—A cylinder of iron about 4} inch in 
depth and 1} inches in diameter, made of a strip of iron with one sharp edge, bent 
round until the ends touch without being joined. Where the ends meet one end 
is joined by fusion on ita blant edge to a round bar of iron about 13 inches long, 
40 that the oylinder is at right angles to the bar. The other end of the bar passes 
through » ronnd wooden handle, 4 inches in length, and is bent round at right 
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angles to prevent this handle from slipping off. The instrument roughly resembles 
largo " wad-puinch.” 

2, Retractor (Arabic name *shefira")—An iron blade projecting about 
24 inches from’ round wooden handle 3} inches im length. The blade where it 
joins the Handle is rectangular in section and about } inch wide, but it gradually 
pocomes fatter nnd wider until'at the distal end it is about 2 inch wide, the endl 
being slightly rounded at the vorners and presenting a fuirly sharp edge. ‘This end 
is hent over at right angles to the rest of the blade to forma hook. ‘The whole 
Dlade slopes slightly buckwands from the handle. 

8. Retractor (Arabic name “ shefira”)—An iron blade projecting about 
1} inches frow a round wooden handle 1 inches long. For 1} inches of its length 
tho blade is rectangular in section and about 4 inch wide, but the distal end is flat, 
widening atruptly to a width of j inch, and is bot round at right angles forming 
a hook, the fairly sharp edge of which is slightly rounded at the corners, 

4. Hook or retractor (Arabi name “ mongesh ")—An iron blade about 
1ff inches long, inserted in a lathe-turned wooden handle presymably of European 
origin, Whore it joins the handle the blade is rectangular in seotion and about 
finch wide, but it nurrows towards the distal end which is little more than yy inoh 
in width, The distal end is bent wharply round to form a small hook, 

5. Drill, also used ns an devator (Arabio name" hetwerl”)—An iron blade 
About 28 inches loug projecting’ from « round wooden handle 3} inches in lengthy 
Where it joins the handlo the blade is } inch wile and it gradually increases toa 
width of jj inch near the distal end, It narrows abruptly (leaving a * shoulder" on 
each side) at the distal end 90 that the last yy inch of the blade is only } inch 
wide, This oud is rounded and hus @ cutting edge. ‘The "shoulders" on tho 
blade would serve to prevent too deep a hole being made through the skull when 
the instrument ix used as w drill, 

6, Saw (Atabio name “monsline” or “menshae")—An iron blade projecting 
2f inches from « round wooden handle 2 inches long. ‘The blade ix rectangular 
in seotion where it joins tho handle and is about 4 inch wide. It curyes 
downwards almost at right: angles 2 inches from the handle and then curves 
outwards again at the distal end where the blade is flat with a serrated lower edge 
containing eleven teeth. ‘The serrated edge forms a segment of a cfale, the teeth 
boing upon the convex edge. 

7 Saw (Arabic tune“ monshar™ or “imenshar")—Very similar to Noo 6. 
‘An iron blade 43 inches Jong inserted in a wooden handle about 2} inches long. 
‘The curves in this suw are not so sharp as in No. 6; there are thirteen teeth 
on its convex edge Neither of ‘these two saws is sharp. 

8 Suio(Tdo not know any special Arabjo name for this form of saw so T presume 
itis called "monshar" or *menshar"),—An iron blade 2} inches in length with 
roitnd wooden handle 3% inches Jong, ‘The blade for'1} inches from the handle is 
rectangular in seotion and-about { inch wide; the last j inch of the blade is a flat 
svotangular eurface with three serrated edges. The teeth are fine and sharp. 
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9, Elevator (Arabic name'*mhex"}—A flat iron blade about y, inch wide 
protruding about 1] inches from a round wooden handle 2} inches ong, The 
distal end curves very slightly indeed and is fairly sharp. Its comers are not 
rounded but one of them has been broken off 

‘The above instruments I was told by both my surgeon friends are all that-are 
necessary for trepanning, but I ought, perhaps, to-add to the list a tonth implement 
collected nt the same'time. The real function of this tool (a sharp pointed iron 
blade in a wooden handle, Plate XXXIX, No. 10) is to smooth down the transverse 
‘woollen threads on the loom when weaving « burnous, but its point would render it 
useful for piercing the skull in lieu of the “ heFweFl” or, used as a probe, for testing 
the depth of the holes drilled or cuts made with the saw. My reason for inoluding 
it in the list of instruments.is that after I had purchased some trepanning instru 
ments from the less celebrated of the two surgeons he sent me this tool as a 
present. I had not disenssed anything but trepanning with him and I had 
‘attempted to purchase no specimens other than surgical instruments in the village, 
T cannot understand, therefore, why the surgeon should have given me this tool 
unless he used it in his profession. From its appearance I am sure it has actually 
been used in weaving, but it seems quite possible that it has served for surgical 
purposes as woll, although T have no direct evidence of this, 

‘The method of treyanning a head was described to me as follows >— 

‘Tho first thing to be done is to remove a portion of the scalp in order to 
expose the place to be trepanned. ‘This is effected by making the * punchlike” 
instrument “ matalaa,” (1) white hot in a fire and placing it firmly, like a branding 
iron, on the head, a flicking movement of the instrument then removes the piece of 
soalp thus burnt round. ‘The great heat, as well as sterilizing the “ matabaa,” also 
prevents excessive bleeding from the scalp, The rotractors, " sbefira” (2 and 3), 
are then wed to draw away the scalp around the place to be trepanned 
in order to give room for the use of the saw. I presume that the hook 
“mongesh" (4) is also used for this purpose. A hole is then drilled in the 
skull by spinning the drill, “hetwetl” (5), between the palms of the hands, This, 
Team told, is to let out any pus and blood that may be under the skull, but 
Limagine the hole thus made would also be useful as a starting place for the saw. 

‘The saw is then applied to the “good” bone just clear of the injured part. 
Only avery small amount is sawn through, after which the elevator (9) or the 
hook (4) is inserted in. the incision and, if possible, the“ bad” bone slightly raised 
in order to let ont pus and blood. 

Great care is taken that the dura mater be not pieroed, for my informant, told 
me that the patient must die if this is done. 

Only the small incision with the saw described above is made on the first day, 
‘bnt next day and on each succeeding day the process is repeated until the whole of 
‘the “bad” bone has been removed. 

So little is sawn through each day that it takes from fifteen to twenty days to 
remove @ partion of the skull as large as a penny piece. 
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The part sawn away is lifted from the head with the elevator or the 
hook. 
When the bad” bone has at last been removed, no artificial bone or plate 
is pluced over the cavity, but the skin is induced to re-form over the wound by the 
daily application of fresh dressings of a mixture of honey and batter, and the stem 
and leaves of a herb powdered as fine as snuff, 

‘The herb, which I collected in its powdered form, grows locally upon the bills 
and is m species of Labiatee. 

The daily dressing is continued sometimes for aa long as one month, at the 
end of which time the patient is cured, 

No form of anesthetic is used. I could find no evidence of any attempt to 
sterilize the saw, the retractors, or the elevator (unless we acoept the burns on the 
hundles of the instruments as an indication that they have been ptirposely 
tterilized in fire) and the rags used as bandages are of the dirtiest description, 
‘The surgeon does not wash his hands as a rule either before or after dressing a 
wound. 

The more celebrated of the two surgeons I met told me that he sometimes 
tropans as many’as five or more heads in one year, the nature of the eases being 
usually heads “broken” hy blows from sticks or stones, He also told me that 
operations for the removal of damaged Lone from the arm or leg are performed in 
the same manner and with the same instruments as trepanning. This surgeon 
presented me with some fragments of skull removed from the head of aman now 
living (Fig. 1, No. 12). 

Upon owe of these fragments, marked with a x in the illustration, is an 
incision apparently made by twisting some instrument pressed hard against tho 
kul! after the munner already described of drilling a hole with the * herwerl.” 
‘The fragment of wkull is not perforated, however, so that the incision cannot have 
‘been made to let out pus and blood, but would appear from its position to have 
‘been need as a starting place for the saw. 

This incision must have been made with a trident drill such ns Dra, Malbot 
and Verneau describe as being in use among the Shawia. Of course the two 
surgeons only sold to me such instruments as they could spare and it seemé 
probable that they possess the drill in several different forms. 

I was not fortunate enough to witness the actual trepanning of a head, bub 
did see a case in which the operation had been commenced. 

‘The patient was a boy about fourteen years old who had been knocked. down 
by. @ train come twenty miles away fifteen days before I saw him, His right leg 
hod been broken and he had received terrible injuries to the left side of his 
head. 

‘The leg had been set and was in splints, but the limb was so much wrapped 
up in old clothes, ete, that I could not ask to see it. 

‘The hut in which the boy lay was very dark so that I was not able to see the 
‘wound very clearly when the bandages were removed from his head, but I could 
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‘make ont that a portion of the scalp had been neatly taken away and a clean 
‘edge of bone showed where some pieces of the skull had already been removed. 

‘The boy was able to cat, talk a little, and pull himself up to a sitting position 
by means of a cord suspended from the roof. 

‘The surgeon entertained no doubt whatever that his patient would ultimately, 
recover. 

‘The fact that the boy had lived for over a fortnight with the terrible injuries 
he had received, rendered more awful by a twenty-mile journey over rough country 
(presumably on the back of « mule) and by the daily treatment he was undergoing 
without an anesthetio, clearly proves that a life of privation and hardship makes 
the nomads hard. 

‘The surgeon took me to sce this patiout in the hope that I might be able to 
supply him with some drug to check the bleeding when the operation was resumed. 
‘This may seem to indicate that the Arabs have nothing of this nature themselves. 
other than the ashos of rags or paper, but I cannot venture an opinion on this 
subjeot until I have had a further opportunity of studying their surgery, 

‘Pho instruments I collected differ slightly from those described by Drs. Malbot 
and Verneau in L' Anthropologie. 

‘The most usual form of drill employed by the Shawia of the Djebel Cherchar 
is, these authors state, in the form of a small trident, the centre prong of which in 
longer than the other two, Such an instrament, which is figured in L' Anthropologie, 
must have produced the hole in the piece of skull (Fig. 1, No, 12) to which I have 
referred above, tnd must therefore, be known tothe Arabs too. This Shawia drill 
appears to be somewhat suporior to that which I eollected, for its handle is divided 
into two parts, the blade and the lower portion of the handle being loosely socketed 
in the upper part so that the drill can be easily caused to rotate by spinning the 
ower part of the handle between the palma while the instrument is held against 
tho skull by pressure of the operator’s forehead or chin on the upper portion of 
the handle, ‘The drill collected by mo has a simple wooden handle. 

On the other hand the saws I obtained among the Arabs are not quite 80 
primitive as those figured in L'Anthropologie, although thei principle is the same, 

Dre Malbot and Verneau state that sometimes tho use of the scalping knife, 
which they say is usually employed, is replaoed by destruction of the scalp by 
means of a red hot irou, but they make no mention of a spocial instrument sed 
for this purpose such as the “ matabaa” (1), 

‘The French authors declare that the native surgeons are exceedingly successful 
in trepanning, and they quote an instance of a woman undergoing the operation in 
order to manufacture evidence for divorce proceedings against her husband, 

‘My Arab friend told me when I left him that I must be careful when following 
the instructions he had given me as the operation was “a litle bit dangerous," but 
he certainly did not consider it « critical one. 
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January 20th, 1913. 
Aunual Genoral Meeting. (See p- 1.) 
February Ath, 1913. 


Ordinary Meeting. Dr, A. Kxtns, President, in the ebair, 

‘The minutes of the last mooting were read anc confirmed. 

Mr. J. EbDoeParrinoros presented to the Institute a weapon specially chosen frot 
huis colloction for tho parposo of a Presidential mace, "The Prestoxnt accopted the gift 
in suitable torms, 

Dr. W. L. H. Duckworttt road a paper an “Cave Exploration at Gibraltar in 
Soptombor, 1912," illustrated by lantern slides and specimens, 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Hazzueowy Warten and Mr. J, P, Youd, 

‘Tho thanks of the moeting were retuned to the lecturer for his interesting paper, 








February 18th, 1913. 


Ondlinary Meoting, Dr. A- Retr, Prosidont, in tho chair. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

‘The election was announced of Mr. Guy Branton, Mr, J, E, H. Roberta, F.KCS,, 
‘Mr, George E. Gask, PLR. ‘and Mr. ©. L. Sabine, as Ordinary Fellows of 
Tustitute. 

"The Rev. F. Sur, M.A., thon read paper on “Some Aspoots of Palwolithie 
Relies in North Britain and Ireland.” The paper was illustrated by a ‘series of stone 
imploments collected by the author and contrasted with Palwolithic implements from 
‘other areas, and by lantern slides. 





March Ath, 1913, 


Ordinary. Meoting. Dr. A. Kxtru, Rrosident, in the chair, 

‘Tho minutes of the last meeting were rend and confirmed. 

‘The election as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute of Dr. E, A. Hooton and Captain 
Coltart was announced. 

Mr, Hazzuxmxe Wannes exhibited primitive fishing line still employed by the 
fisherfolk on the Rivor Crouch, Essex. 

Mears, Hanon Peake and E, A. Hoorox thon read their joint paper on 
“Saxon Graveyard at East Shofford, Berks.” ‘The paper was illustrated by » collection 
of gravefarniture as well us by lantern slides, 

‘The paper was discussed by Mr. Reoranp Surri, Me ¥. G. Pansoxs, Mr. Lins, 
Dr. BROWN aud Dr. Denny. Mr. Pxaxe and Dr. Hoorox repliod. 
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April 8th, 1913. 

Ondinury Meeting, Dr. A. Kerr, President, in the chair. 

‘The minutes of the last mooting were read and confirmed. 

‘The election was «anounced of Mr. James Berry, MS, and Mr, Miller 
Christy, PLS, 

‘Tho Prestmesy then vacated the chair, which was taken by Mr. A. L. Lewis, 

Mr. W. H, Cook and the President, Dr. A. Kerri, thon read their joint paper on 
the “ Discovery of a Human Skeleton in a Brick-earth Deposit at Halling, Kent, with « 
Description of the Human Remains" Tho paper was illustrated by lantern slides, 
diagrams, and by the exhibition of the implements and human remains, which were 
then discovered, and of * Itiver Bod” skulls from other places in England, 

‘The paper. was discuséod by Mr, BeNNerr, Mr. Hazaurpixe Wannes, 
Mr. KaxAnb, Professor ‘THANK, Miss Busron and the CHamaan, 

Mr, Coox roplied, anil a hearty voto of thanks was xccorded to him for his exertions 
andl zeal, 





April 28nd, 1919, 


Ordinary Meeting, Dr, A. Kusrit, Presidont, in the chair, 

Tho minutes of the last mooting wero read and confirmed, 

‘Tho election was announced of Me, Arthur Burrows, Mr. Dugald Campbell, Rao 
Bahadur Govindoar K. Desai, Mr. Ernost G, Fenton, Mr. T. R. H. Garrett, Mr. ©, W. 
Haywood, Mr. W. MeLean, M.B, Mr, V. Stefinson, Dr. K. Stolyhwo, Mr. Allan 
Upward, and Mr, H, G. Wiltshire. 

Mr, A. Joyce, Vice-President, then road a paper on the “ Weeping God." ‘Tho 
Paper was illustrated by lantern alides and other exhibits, Miss Britos, Mr, Coren 
Ciank, Dr. HAppON, and Mr, FuiscHManw took part in the discussion, ‘The cordial 
thanks of tho meeting wore accorded to Mr. Joye on his interesting paper, 

Mr. A. L, Lewis, Officior d'Académie, then read a paper on "Prehistoric Antiquities 
in the Departments of Vienne and Charente, Franco.” ‘The paper wax illustrated by 
lantern slides. ‘The Rev. J. W. Haves and Mr. B.A. Pankys took part in tho 
discussion, Mr, Luvwis replied and after some photographs of Stone Monuments in 
Coldrum, Kent, belonging to Mr, Bennett, bad beon exhibited, tho hoarty thanks of the 
Institute were accorded to Mr. Lewis. 











May 6th, 1913. 


Ordinary Mooting. Professor Twawe in tho cbr. 

‘The minutes of the last mooting were read and confirmed, 

Exhibits of skulls were made by Mr. C, Furtscnmasy, Mr. N, Harpy, the 
Puestoent, and Dr. Denny. 

‘The Rey. A. Tuvixo read a paper on “Some Recent Work on Quaternary Geology 
and Anthropology, with its bearing on Pre-Boulder-Clay Man,” illustrated by lantern 
slides and exhibits 

‘Tho poper was discussed by Mr. Reto Mow, the Prestpxst, Mr. Reoranp 
‘Swntut and Mr, Harwoon, and the Rey. A. InviNG replied. 

‘The thanks of the meeting wore returned to the lecturer for his intoresting paper. 
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May 27th, 1913. 

Ordinary Meeting, Dr. A. Kerr, President, in the chair. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

‘The election of Mr. G. Laird Macgregor, F.CS,, and Mr. L. Williams was 
announced. 

‘The Presi ent announced that the next Ontinary Meeting of the Institute would 
be held, by the courtesy of the President and Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
in the Lecture Thestre of the Royal College. 

Sir E. Ray Lasxestan, K.C-B,, F.RS, then opened a diseussion on the Suberag 
Flints, illustrated by lantern slides and exhibite. The discussion waa continued by Mr. 
Hazteoise Warnes, Mr. Rexp More, Mr. Reotsatp Sarrn, the Rev, A. InvING, 
Dr. Connen, Miss Lavanp and Mr. Haywoon, and Sir Ray Laxkesren replied, 

‘The thanks of the meeting were returned to Sir Ray Lankester for opening ¢ 
aiscussion. 


June 10th, 1913. 

Ordinary Meeting. Dr. A. Kimi, President, in the chair. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sir Hanky Jounstox, G.C.ML.G, K.C.B, read a paper on “Racial and Tribal 

ions in Africa,” illustrated by lantern slides, Dr. SxisoMaNw, Mr. Toxpay, the 

Presroext and Dr. SURUESALL took part in the discussion, and Sir Haxry JouNSTON 
replied, 

‘A hearty yote of thanks was returned to the lecturer for his most important and 
interesting communication, 


November 4th, 1913. 
Ordinary Meeting. Dr. A. Kurrit, President, in the cbair. 
‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 





‘The election of the following as Ordinary Members of the Institute was announced : 
His Grace the Duke of Abercorn, Mr. Aghor nith Adbikari, Mr. C. M. Baker, Mr. H. J. 
Brannholts, Mr. Denys Bray, Mr. V. Brelsford, Mr. L. H. Dudley Buxton, Mr. A. A. 
Garr Saunders, Mr. Louis ©. J. Clarke, Mr. A. Duke, Mr. Oswald H. Evans, Mr. H. 
Gibson, Mr. H. B. Grimedale, Mr. W. D. Hambly, Mr. H. B. C. Hill, Mrod. H. Hutton, 
Mr, F, W. Mann, Mr. D. V. Newhall, Mr. Lonis Spence and Mr. O. F. Watkins, 

Mr. Price Hioatss, Mr. Reoivacp Syerrat and Mr. A. L. Lewas made exhibite of 
flint implementa, 

Mr. J. Rex Morn read a paper on the “ Strintion of Flint Surfaces,” ihistrated by 
lantern slides. The paper was discused by the Pussies, Mr. Reatwary Swrrit and 
Dr, Pecurr, and Mr. Rex Motn replied. 

‘The hearty thanks of the Institute were accorded to Mr. Reid Moir. 


November 18th, 1913. 
Ordinary Meeting. Mr. A. L. Lewis took the chair upon the motion of the 
‘Tneasvnxn seconded by Mr. Hazziepise WARREN. 
‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. k 
‘The election of Mrs, H. Julian and Mr. R. Buddle as Ordinary Members of the 
Institute was announced. 
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Mr. E, Stpxex Haxrianp read a paper on the “Evidential Valuo of the Historical 
‘Traditions of the Baganda and Bushongo.” ‘Tho paper was discussed by Mr, TorDAy, 
Mr. Hantixo replied. 

A hearty yoto of thanks was accoriled to Mr, Hartland for his valuable contribution 
to the Science of Anthropology. 


December 2nit, 1913. 


Ordinary Movting. Dr. A. Kerr, President, in tho chair, 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. W. L, Hunwwnan, M.A., Ph.D, read  papor on Japanese Minor Magic 
connected with the Propagation and Early Infancy of Children.” ‘The looturer 
exhibited number of charms and amulets, 

‘The paper was discussed hy Mr. Ganwerr, tho SECRETARY, the Rev. DUKINFLELD 
Asruey and Mr, Attan Urwano, Dr. Ht.onvwan replied. 

‘A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr, Hildburgh for his valusble and 
intoresting papor. 7 


Deceinber W6th, 1913. 


Ordinary Meeting. Dr, A. Kxrrm, President, in the chair, 

‘Tho minutes of the last mosting wore read and confirmed, 

‘Tho election of the following ns Ordinary Mombors of the Institute was announce: 
Mr. Wilfrod Beavor, Miss Hannah Byrno, Captain F. J. ©. Evans, Mr, Arthur Jolf, Mr. 
5. Campbell Maury, Dr. J. E, Nuttall, Mr. A. D. Passmore, Mr. J. R, Pocock, F.RS, 
Mr, J. F, Richards, M.A., LCS, Dr. N, ©. Rutherford and Mr. H. G. Spoaring. 

Miss B. Prnmme-Maiaeco read « paper on tho “Nomonclature of Clans in the Pucblo 
Area." ‘Tho papor was discussed by Dr. Manin. 

Miss M, A, CzarcickA read  papor on “ Arotio Hystoria in Northern Asia, 

‘Tho paper was discussed by Sir Akrwor EVANS, De, Fornes, Dr, Haney CAMPIELL, 
and Mr. Hazzumpixe Wannes, 

Mr, Wrvnxn Beaven read a paper on “A Rough Survey of the Tribes of Western 
Papua,” which was illustrated by means of the Epidiascope. 

‘Tho paper was discussed by the Treasuien and Mr Stoney Ray, 

‘Tho Readers of tho above papers were cordially thanked for their valuable and 
interesting papers. 

‘Tho Present announced that he had appointed Mr. J. Edgo-Purtington and 
Mr. G. Uday Yulo as auditors of tho Institute's accounts, 
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Native Games ot Central Africa, 
By Meneprru G, Saxpensox, Medical Oficer, Nyasaland. 


‘Tho game of Nohombwa, in many difforent guises, is played by the Bantu. races in 
all parts of Afrien, and the characteristic holes in the ground are to bo seen in every 
village, 

‘Attompta to aicertain anything from the native as to its origin have, of course, been 
futile, but it is probable that the game has evolved with the race, Ihave heard it said 
that a similar gamo is played in parts of China, and, if this be true, it would be of no 
littl interest to comparo one with the other, as this would suggest an Asiatic (Arabic) 
origin for the African form, In this caso, however, one would expect vome much game to 
obtain among the Arabs in the Sondan, and I am informed that this is not so. 

Tt Is interesting to compare the two games, “Chiana” and “Bau”; the former is 
found only among tho Manyanje tribe, a slavo-ridden race, and evon among thom it hax 
apparently only survived for the purpose of initiating, children into the more complicated 
gamot—the adult native speaks of it as wa chabe” (useless, of no intorest), Raw, on 
tho othor hand, the national game of the warlike Swaheli, is very complex, and the 
manner in which tho native foresces moves involving intricate mental calculation, conveys 
‘aaalutary losson to tho European who misprizos the intelligence of the Bantu ax a race, 
‘Thave doalt with this gamo (Bau) at some length as, apart from ncadomic interest, I have 
found it by no means to be despised as x pastime, 

‘The undorlying principle of the other games is almost constant, I have therefore 
not attempted to describe them all, but meruly to furnish the cthnologist with sufficient 
examples to be representative of the rest, ‘They may, also, bo of intorest to tho residont 
in Africa, and may act as'a cluo to the forms of tho game played by. the tribes in his 
vicinity, 





Bau (Swaunts). 

‘This game io played in Nyasaland almost exclusively by the Yaos, and oven among 
them it is of recont importation. 

‘The game is played by two persons, a epocial board and G4 marbles oF seeds being 
required, 

‘The Board consists of a flat pivco of wood, abont 2 feeb 8 inches long by 1 foot 
3 inches broad and 2 inches to 2} inches thick ; on ono surface are four rows of shallow 
round holes (ayumba), eight in each row or $2n all, ‘The “ nyumba” are regularly placed 
to that from side to sido there are four holes in line (we figures), 

‘Tho fourth hole from the right in the front row of each player 
rade larger than the rest, often squate instoxd of round, and is ealled the 
or ransi), 

‘The travelling Yao makes his board after the fashion of the other games, ic. by 
scooping out the requisite number of holes in any flat piece of ground, pebbles taking 
the place of the more correct seeds (nam or makomo), 

For the proper understanding of the play it is necessary to plan out the two 
‘opposing front rows into two squares of four holes, one at each end, and a rectangle of 
‘eight holes in the centre, 









most boards 
village" (inji 
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‘The two holes at each end of each front line may for convenience bo termed 
“reverse” and the four holes in each front line between them “optional.” 
‘The object of the game is to take all the men from the opponent's front row. 


Definitions, 

The back rows aro thowe noarest the player, 

The front rows are the two entre ones, 

Reverse Holes re the last two at each end of tho front rows, 

Optionat holes ure the remaining four of the frst row, lying between the reverse holes 
aand including the * village.” 

Aidalition—A player ix said to add” a man when, in commencing his turn, he puts 
‘one of the men in and into a hole, 

‘Sprewding.—A player is said to “spread” when ho takes up all tho men from a hole 
in ono of his own rows and puts them soriatim in other holes ax far’ as they will go, 
boginning with the hole next to that from which he is moving; the latter remains 
empty. 

Placing —A player is eaid to placa” the men he takes from his opponent, One ix 
put into each holo of his own front row, as in spreading, but beginning at one end, 

Arrival.—A player is said to “arrive” at a hole whan he adds to that hole the last 
‘man of those which ho is either spreading or placing. 

Opposition —Is aid to be taken, or to exist, when a player puta, or has, roxpectively, 
‘4 man or men in a hole of his front row opposite to one in which his opponent has a 
man or men, 








utes, 





[Each player plays in ten, 

TL—Each player has, at the commencement of the game, ten men in his front row 
sand twenty-two in hand. 

IIL—OF the ten men, six are in the village, and two in each of the two holes 
immediately to the (player's) right of the village 

‘Thero is no opposition when the men are v0 placed, 

‘A man must be added at the commencement of each move, ax long ax any 
‘romain in hand, i, till all aro on the board. 

V.—A man can only bo added to « hole already ogeupiad by onle oF more, 

VI—A man must be added to a holo in opposition if there be one. 

VIL—A move ends whon, in spreading or placing, w player arrives at an empty 
hole, 

‘He is then said to “lie” (kugona). 

VIUL—A man or men belonging to the opponent can only be taken (kulya) by 
adding a-man to hole already in opposition or by arriving at such « hole. 

1X.—In sch circumstances the opponent's man or men must be taken and placed 
in accordance with Rules XII, XVI, XVIII, and XIX. 

X.—If no holes be in opposition at the commoncement of a move, « man muist be 
added to any hole in the front row containing one or more, and the resulting contenta 
‘proud in either direction, 

Only two men may be taken and spread from the “ village” under this rule, and 
‘then only if all other holes in the front row be empty, 

X1—None of the opponent's men cain be taken during a move commenced by adding, 
toa hole not in opposition, 








Bae 
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XIL—A man or men taken from an optional hole by adding may be placed from 
cither end at tho discretion of tho player, 

XIIL_—When no men remxin in band, the game proceeds by spreading the contonta 
of any hole containing more than one man; if, in so spreading, the player arrives at 
hole in opposition, he takes and places the opponent's man or men {as before, and 
‘continues spreading or taking tll he arrives at an empty hole, when the move ends. 

XIV.—No man can be taken daring a move under the proceding rule unless the 
first spread arrives at a hole in opposition j otherwise tho player continues spreading till 
stopped by arriving at an empty hole, but he must not take any of his opponent's men. 

XV.—A move must be continued till an empty hole is arrived at. 

Exception —Mt in spreading or placing a player arrives at the village he has the 
option of discontinuing his move, provided that no men have beon previously removed 
from the villago and that it is not in opposition. 

XVL—Men taken from the opponent must bo placed in the front row, If more 
than eight mon Are taken from any holo the placing is continued along the back row in 
tho reverse direction, 

XVIL.—Similarly, spreading is continued from one row to another by proceeding 
along tho new row in an opposito direotion, 

XVITL—A man or men taken from a reverse bole must be placed from the end 
holo of the same rovers, 

XIX.—The direction of moved in tho front row—from loft to right or from right to 
Jeft—can only be altered by the precoding rule, 

So that aman of men taken from an optional hole by spreading or placing from 
right to left and so arriving at a hole in opposition, must be placed from the right-hand 
‘ond, and vice vere. 

XX.—A playor loses if, there being no men in hand, he has only single men in the 











holes. 
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‘Tho first two moves constitute tho gambit and are always the same, 

Tho first playor “adds” ono to the third holo irom the right and spreads to the 
loft, taking opposition in two holes. His opponent then adds one to the third hole from 
‘the right in his front lino, takes the man in opposition, adds it to the other throe and then 
spreads to the left. ‘There is then opposition in throe holes. 

Tt will be seen that the second move ix not according to rule, ua the man taken 
should be placed at one end or the other, where it would “lie,” the hole being empey. 

‘The position is then as drawn (se Fig. 3). 
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Counting from the right B's 4th, 5th, and Tth holes are “in opposition.” ‘This 
should always be the position at the third move. A, the first player, having ten men on 
the board, and B twelve. Both players having twenty-one men in band, 


4 (22). 


OOO0OO000O0 
O@®@HOOOO 


OOOOLIO®O 
OOO0OO0O00O 


® (22). 
no, 2. 





‘The position for the start of a game :— 
A (21) 


OQOOOO0000 
O®OHOOOO 


OOOOHO®O 
OQOOO0000 


& (21). 
nia. 3. 





Specimen Game. 

(1) A plays, adds 1 Od, spreads 3, arriving Os. 

B adds 1 Od, takes 1, places Od, spreads 4, arriving Rb = Gambit (te Fig. 3). 

(2) A adds 1 to V, takes 1, and places it at Ra (Rule XII). 

B adds 1 to Rb, takes 2 and places them at Ra and Rb (XID), arriving at Rb, 
spreads 3, arriving at V, takes 1, places at Ra (Rule XIX), spreads 2, arriving at Oa, 
spreads 3, arriving at Od and “lies” (Rule VII). 

(8) A adds 1 to V, takes 2 and places them Rd-Re (XII). 

Beads 1 Rb (VI), takes 1 and places Ra. 

(4) A adds 1 Ra (V1), takes 1, places (and arrives) Ra (XVI), spreads 3, arriving 
V (Rule XV, exception). 

Badds 1 Rb (VI), takes 1 and places Ra (XVIII). 

(®) Andds 1 Od (X) and spreads 2, arriving Ob (Rule XT), 

Badds 1 V (VI), takes 1 and places Ra (XII). 

(6) A adds 1 Ra (V1), takes 1, places (and arrives) Ra, spreads 3, arriving Ob. 

B adds 1 V (VI), takes 1, and places Ra (XI). 

_(7) A adds 1 Rb, takes 2; places Ra and Rb (XVII), arriving Rb; spreads 3 and 
arrives V, spreads 12, arriving Ra (XVI), takes 1, places Ra (XVIII), spreads 3, arriving 
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‘Ob; takes 11, places from Ra (XIX), arriving F (back row); spreads 2, arrives D; 
sproads 2, arrives B; epreads 2, arrives Ra; spreads 2, arrives On; takes 1 and places 
Ra (XIX), 
B dds 1 Ra, takes 2, places Ra and Rb (XVIII), arriving Rb; takes 2, places Ra 
and Rb (XVIM1), arriving Rb ; spreads 5, arriving Re, 
(8) A adds 1 Rb, takes 1, placos Ra (XVID, spreads 2, arriving Oa takes 1, placos 
Bea (XIX). ‘ 
B adds 1 V, takes 5, place a, Rb, and On, arriving On; takes 2, places Ra 
fand Rb, arriving Rb; spreads 2 arriving Ob; takes 1, places Ra (XIX); spreads 7 
arriving Rd. 
(0) A ndds 1 On, takes t, places Rs, takes 1, places Ra (XVIII), spreads 3, arriving Ob 
Badds 1 Re, takes 6, places Ral to Oa, spread 5, arriving C (back row). 
(10) A adds 1 Oa, takes 1, places Ra, 
Badds 1 V, takes 1, places Id, takes 1, places Rd, spreads 8, arrives V 5 nproads 6 
arrives B (back row); spreads 2, arrives D. 
(11) A adds 1 On, takes 1, places Ra, 
B adds 1 Ro (X), spreads to right, arriving E. 
(12) A adds 1 Ra, takes 1 and spreads, arriving Ob. 
B adds 1 Ob, spreads right, arriving G spreads 2, 
aproads 3, arriving Ra; spreads $ and lies Ob. 
(13) A adda 1 Oa, takes 1, places Rd. 
Badds 1 V, takes 1, places Rd, spreads 2’and arrives Od and lies 
(14) A adds 1 On, placea Ra, spreads 2, arrives Od and lies. 
Badds 1 Rb, takes 1, placon Ra and lies. 
(1B) A ndds 104, takos 2, plucos Ral andl Re and lie 
B adds 1 Rb, takes 1, placon a, takos 1, spreads 8, arrives Ob; spreads 2, arrives 
Od and lies, 


(16) A udds 1 Os, takes 1, places Ral and lies. 
B adds 1 Os, takes 2, places Ra and Rb, spreads 8, arrives Gand ios (se Fig, 4). 
End of move 16 (five men in band) -— 


4). 


®@OOOGO® 
®QOOUO@&OO 
®QOOOHMOOO 
®OOOOGOO® 


D6), 
ro, 4. 
(17) A ndds 1-Rb, takes 3 places Ba, Heb, Oa, takes 1, places Ra, takes 1, places Ra, 
spreads 8, arrives Ob. 











sriving E; spreads 2, arriving 
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B adds 1'V, takes 1, places Ra, takes 1, places Ra, spreads 3, arrives Ob; spreads 2 
and lies Od. 

(18) A nddy 1 Os, takes 1, places Ra. 

B adds 1 V, spreads right, arrives E, 

(19) A adds 1 Os, places Ra, takes 1, sproads 3, arrives Ob. 

B adds 1 Re, takes 5, places Ra-Ob, 

(20) A adds 1 Oa, takos 1, places Ra. 

Bailds 1 V, takes 1,\places Rd, takes 1, spreads 3, arrives V; spreads 3, arrives Rb; 
spreads 2%, arrives A; spreads 4, arrives E; spreads 9, arrives G; spreads 3, arrives Re} 
spreads 5, arrives Rb and lies, 

(21) A adds 1 Oa, takes 2, places Ra and Rb, 

Badds 1 Ra, takos 1, places Ra, spreads 3, arrives V ; spreads 2, arrives On spreads 
1, arrives E and lies, 

(22) A adds 1 Os, takes 1, places Ra, 

Badds 1 Re, takes 1, places Rd. 

End of movo 22 (none in hand) -— 

A (0). 


®@OOOGHOO® 
OQOOHO@O0O 
®@®@OGHO0O® 
OOOOOOO® 


» (0). 
ta, 5, 


(28) A spreads On (22) left, arrives D ; sproais 2, arrives F; sproads 2, arrives H; 
proud 4, arrives V; sproads 2, arrives Oa; sproads 9, arrives Ra; spreads 4, arrives D 
and lies. 

B spreads D loft (4), arrives Ra; takes 2, places Ra and Rb, takos 2, places Ra and 
Rb, sprends 4, arrives Od and lies. 

(84) A spreads G right (4), arrives Od; takes 1, places Rd, takes D, placos Rd to Ob 
takes 1, places Rd, spreads 4, arrives Ob ; spreads 4, arrives A; spreada 6, arrives G and lies. 

B spreads H (right, 6), arrives Ob; takes 2, placos Rd-Re, takes 4, places Rd. to V, 

2, arrives On and lies. 

(25) A spreads B 4 left, arrivos On; takes 3, placos Ra to Oa, spreads 3, arrives Odl; 
takes 1, places Ra, takes 4, places Ra to Ob, spreads 2, arrives Od; spreads 7, arrives D 
spreads 3, arrives A; spreads 2, arrives Rb; takes 5, placos Ra to V, takes 7 and wins 
(amana Bau"), 














Nuoxmwa (Yo). 
‘There are several different gambits for this game, which was played in every Yao 
village till ousted by * Ban 
‘The arrangement and numbers of the holes are the same as in Bau, iy 4 rows of 8 
(ceeasionally 9 or 10), 
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In one game all the men are first put on the board, twoin every hole, to “ prove” the 
numbers. ‘They are then removed and put into the hole at the left-hand end of the back 
row. ‘Two ofthem are then put in the second hole from the left of the back row and one 
in the third, ‘The position is then :— 


OOOO 0OO® 
OQOQOO000O0 


OOOO0O0O0 
®@®OOOO0O0O 


ria. 6, 





‘Tho first player then spreads tho two men in thi second. hole from the loft to the 
right (along the back row), arriving at the fourth hole from the left. His opponent doos 
the same and they continue sprealing in like manner, in turn along the back row and. 
‘wok along the front row (from right to left). When one player in spreading arrives at 
‘an empty hole opposite to one in which his opponent has a man, he takes the latter and 
removes it from the board. His move then ends. Hix opponent then spreads the two 
men ho has left, and, arriving at the hole opposite to that in which the first. player has 
two, he takes them and also removes thein from the board. 

‘Tho first player then spreads the 29 men remaining in the end holo of the back row, 
starting at the next hole and putting one in each hole along the back row and back along, 
the front and so on, till he has placed all the 29 men in the holes, arriving at the sixth 
hhole from the right in the front row. ‘The contents of this hole are then spread and the 
sprsding continues as in Baw till the playor arrives at an empty tole, His opponent 
thon does the samo and iniving an empy hole his move also ends, This completos 


00000000 
®@@OO@@OO@O 
O@O@O@OOO® 
®OOOOOOOO 


‘The game may also bo played by putting one man in each hole to start with. ‘The 
player then takes up the man in the righthand ond hole of the back row, adds it to the 
end hole of tho front row, and spreads along the front row and along tho back till he 
arrives ut the Inst hole but one in the back row. He takes up both the men niow in ib 
and transfers them to the end hole (right-hand end). He then takes up the two men in 
ee aio the right of his front row and removes them from the board, and his 
move 
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‘The second player does the same and the gambit is complete, 
‘The position is then -— 


®O@O@OGO 
OOO@OGO® 
®O@O@OO0O 
O@®O@®OGOO® 


A third way of starting the game is to put two men in each hole except the left-hand 
‘end hole of the front row, which is empty, and the next hole in the front row, which has 
only one. (Cf. the Msuvea of the Anyanja.) 

After any of these gambits the gamo proceeds in the same manner, though in the 
first there arv G1 men on the board, in the second only 28, and in the third 29!, 

‘Men aro taken from the opponent by spreading and arriving at an empty holo in the 
front row, not necessarily in one spread. The contents of the holes opposite to that 
arrived at, bolh in front and back row, are taken, and are removed from the board, ‘The 
move then ends. 

‘Tho spreading must always proceed from right to left in the front rows and from 
loft to right in the back. 

‘Tho move onda without taking if the player arrives at an empty hole not in 
“opposition,” When a player is left with no hole containing more than one man he may 
move a singleton " into the next hole, if empty, and, if such hole be in the front row and 
{in opposition, he takes his opponent's man or men and removes it or them from the 
board. 

‘At no poriod of the game can a man be taken from a hole in the back row if the 
corresponding hole in the front row be empty, though a man or men may be taken from 
‘a hole in the front row even if there be no man in ite corresponding hole of the back 
row, 

‘Tho game is. won by taking all the opponent's men. 












x Nenowswa on Nsovo (ANoost). 

Neolo is played with a “board” consisting of ten, twelve, up to twenty hol 
arranged in four rows. In consequence of the large number of holes, a “board” is 
always made by scooping them out in the ground on a convenient spot. 

‘Tho number of “men (nsually pebbles) varies directly with the number of holes 
employed (76, 92, up to 156). 

‘Two men are put in every hole exxept the (player's) righthand end holes of the 
front row. Asin njombwa, all moves must be in one direction only, é¢., from right to 
left in the front row and from left to right in the back, and men are taken by spreading 
the contents of any hole or series of holes and arriving at an empty hole. The men in 
the opposite holes (front and back rows) are then taken as in the Yao game, but the 


4 Ge, with eight holes in each row. 
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playorcan also take the contents of any one other hote (back or front row). No men ean 
he taken unless a hole in the front row is first attacked, If there are no men in the 
hole of the bck row corresponding to that attacked in the front row, the contents of 
the latter, and one other only, may be taken, All men taken are removed from the 
Doard. 

“ Singletona" may be maved as in Njomwba, ie, only to an adjacent empty hole and 
when no holes contain more than one man, 

‘A move ends éither on taking or on arriving at an empty hole not “in opposition.” 

‘The object is to take all the opponent's men, 


Nowuwa (Atoxaa). 

In this game tho “board” is.also made by seooping out the requisite number of 
hholes in the ground, but it differs from Nehombwa in the numbers of holes, These are 
in four rows, as in the other games, but there are six, nine, twelve, or fifteen holes in 
euch row. The number of seeds (niachi) also varies with the number of holes (godi) 
(two for each), 48, 72, 96, or 120 being required. 

‘The Ban board may be used by dispensing with two end holos of each row. ‘The 
Whole game is, however, much the most interesting, 

The Gambit.—Two men are put in each hole. 

‘The first player takes up the two in the right-hand end hole of the front row, and 
puts one in the second holo and one in the third. Ho then takes up the two in tho next 
hole and puta one in each of the next two holes, and soon till there are twice the 
number of holes having three in them as there are empty. ‘The position being ax 


drawn :— 
OODOOOOO@®OOOO 
OOOOOOOGO OO0G® 
®OOOOOOOO@OOO 
OOOOOGOO®QO0O® 
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‘Tho opponent does the same, 
‘Tho first player then takes two men from any hole in the front row, and puts them 
in any ompty holo in the buck row. He then takes from his opponent the contonts of 
the two holos opposite to that from which he moved the two mon, and also the contonts 
‘of any one other hole (back or front rows), and removes all of them from the board. 
‘His opponent does the same. 
‘This constitutes the gambit. 
‘Tho game thon procoeds exactly as in the Angoni (Neolo or Nehombwa) game. 
(Ste p. 733.) 


Onmaxa (MawvanzA). 
‘This is the most primitive of all the games, and is usually played by chifelren. Te 
is of interest in that itis, probably, the common ancestor of the more elaborate forms. 
A" doard)” consisting of any number of holes, may be used, ‘The play moves 
round and round the board, only the outside holes being used, always in the same 
Airoction, ie, from loft to right along the side nearest tho player, and from right to left 
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along that nearest his opponent. ‘There is thus no distinction of ownership between 
the sides of the board, only those holes actually occupied by his men belonging to a 


‘The holes occupied by a player are always in series, and therefore only the last hole 
cof such series can be moved. A move consists in spreading the contents of the last hole 
of tho sories aa far as it will go, adding one man to each hole seriatim. Only one hole 
‘can be so spread each move, unless the move results in the two front holes of the series 
containing one and two men, respectively. It is evident that to do this it is necessary 
that there be a singleton in the front hole of the series, before the move, and a number 
(of men in the last hole equal to that of the holes constituting the whole series. In this 
event, the player must continue to spread the last hole of the series until he fails to 
‘attain this arrangement of the two front holes of his series, If, in moving, he overtakes 
his opponent's series, he captures all those holes to which be bas added a man ; the hole 
‘ext to (it, in front of) the hole or series of holes, so captured, then becomes the last 
hhole of the opponent’s series, and is spread at his move. 

In commencing the game, four men are put into every hole in the back row of 
‘each player. 

A singleton forming one of a series, and occupying the last hole of such series, ia 
added to the contents of the next hole, whieh, becoming the last hole of the series, is 
apread at the next move in the ordinary way. 

Tf, however, the player be left with only one man, he may move it two holes each 
‘move, 40 as to enable him to overtake his opponent. 

‘No men are removed from the board, in which particular Chiana differs from all 
‘other games, exeept Ban. 

‘Tho game is won by capturing all the holes occupied by the opponent. 

‘Tho game above described is called Chiana wa Kunja to distinguish it from another 
form, known ns Chiana wa Bwalo, in which the players have each their own side of tho 
Soard, a front and a back row, as in the other games, 

‘Tho play ia the same, except that men are taken from the opponent by oceupying 
holes in the front row opposite to those in which the opponent has men, and that men 
0 taken are removed from the board. It will be seen, then, that the latter game 
occupies a position intermediate between Chinna wa Kunja and other games, and 
represents a step in their evolution, 





Msvwa (Masyansa). 


‘This game is very similar to the Neolo of the Angoni; it is played with a similar 
number of holes. It differs in two particulars: in the first place there is only one mast 
in the holo next to the empty right-hand end hole, at the commencement of the ganne ; nll 
thors contain two as in Nsolo. The other point of difforenee is in the taking : thus, the 
contents of fi other holes, either back or front row, are taken in addition to those in 
the two holes opposite to the hole arrived at. 


Msuwa wa Kunza. 


‘This iso variation of Msuwa, and differs only in that uo men are put 
yow at the commencement of the game. Two are put in every hole 
row. 


in the front 
of the back 
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Srneta (Acurkunpa). 

One man in every hole of both rows, except the righthand end hole of the front 
row, which is empty, and the thind holo from the left iu the front row, which contains 
two, 

‘Tho hole containing two must bo eprend first, Men are moved and taken as in 
Meavea, 


Sure (Acimunma), 


Asin above games, thore are four rows of eight, ten, up to twenty holes. 

Ono man is put in every hole, both rows, except the right-hand end hole of the front 
row. 

Singletons are moveid into an empty hole only, always, as in all these games, froxm 

Toft to right along the back row and from right to left aloog the front, 

Men can be taken only from the back row hole opposite to the hole arrived at, 
and only if the corresponding hole of the opponent's front row be empty. ‘Thus a 
player cannot take unless ho is moving into an empty holo of hia own front row facing 
‘an empty ono in his opponent’s ; in which event ho ean only take the contents of 
the vorresponding hole in the back row. 

‘A player may move or take only once engh turn, 
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